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Distances.  Italy,  like  most  of  the  other  European  states,  has  adopted 
the  French  metric  system.  One  kilometre  is  equal  to  0.62188,  or  nearly 
Vtths,  of  an  English  mile  (8  kil.  =  5  M.). 


The  Italian  time  is  that  of  Central  Europe.  In  official  dealings  the 
old-fashioned  Italian  way  of  reckoning  the  hours  from  1  to  24  has  again 
heen  introduced.    Thus,  alk  (redM  is  1  p.m.,  alle  venti  8  p.m. 
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"'"■^1  PREFACE. 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy  are  to 
supply  the  traveller  with  some  information  regarding  the  cul- 
ture and  art  of  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  as  well  as 
regarding  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  to  render  him 
as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of  guides  and  valets- 
de- place,  to  protect  him  against  extortion,  and  in  every 
way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and  instruction  from 
his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world. 
The  Handbook  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  save  the  traveller  many 
a  trial  of  temper ;  for  probably  nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  pa- 
tience more  severely  taxed  than  in  some  parts  ot  Italy. 

The  whole  work  is  based  on  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  Editor  or  his  friends  with  the  places  described,  most 
of  which  he  has  repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As, 
however,  changes  constantly  take  place,  he  will  highly  appre- 
ciate any  communications  with  which  travellers  mav  kindly 
favour  him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  observation.  The  infor- 
mation already  received  from  correspondents,  which  he  grate- 
fully acknowledges,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 

The  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily +,  which  now 
appears  for  the  fifteenth  time,  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  considerably  augmented,  and  the  information  regarding 
Naples  and  its  environs  in  particular  has  been  carefully  veri- 
fied. The  account  of  the  climatic  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
Naples  given  at  p.  xxvii  is  from  the  pen  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent observer,  and,  while  dissipating  some  of  the  exagger- 
ated notions  which  are  prevalent  regarding  its  unhealthiness, 
may  afford  some  useful  hints  for  the  traveller's  mode  of  life  in 
that  town.  The  article  on  Ancient  Art  by  ^rof.  R.  KekuU 
of  Berlin  has  been  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  travellers 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  Sir  J.  A,  Crowe,  the  eminent 
historian  of  art ,  and  will  be  found  suggestive  by  visitors  to 
the  museums  of  Naples  and  Palermo  or  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

On  the  Maps  and  Plans  the  utmost  care  has  been  be- 
stowed, and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  often  be  of  material  ser- 
vice to  the  traveller.  They  have  all  been  carefnllv  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date,  while  the  map  of  Corfu  and  the  plans  of 
Taormina  andBrindisi  appear  in  this  edition  for  the  first  time. 

t  The  contents  have  been  diyided  into  five  sections  ( Production ;  NapUt 
and  Us  Environs;  E.  and  S.E.  Dittriett  of  S,  Italy;  Sicily;  Sardinia^  MdUa^ 
Tunis^  and  Corfu),  each  of  which  may  be  removed  from  the  volume  and 
used  separately  if  desired.  To  accompUsh  this  the  book  shonld  be  opened 
sharply  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  portion  to  be  detached,  and  the 
ganze  to  which  the  sheets  are  attached  cut  through  at  these  points  with 
a  penknife. 


vl  PREFACE. 

HEiaHTS  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  —  0,3048 
m^tre),  and  Distances  in  English  miles.  The  Populations 
(given  according  to  the  census  of  1901)  are  those  of  the  towns 
and  villages  properly  so  called  and  not  those  of  the  eamuni 
or  parishes,  which  are  often  considerably  larger. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  The  inns  of  S.  Italy  and  Sicily, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Naples,  Palermo,  and  a  few 
other  towns,  are  sadly  behind  the  requirements  of  the  age ;  but 
the  Editor  has  indicated  by  asterisks  those  which  he  has  reason 
to  believe,  from  his  own  experience  as  well  as  from  information 
supplied  by  travellers  (often,  however,  contradictory),  to  be 
respectable,  clean,  reasonable,  and  fairly  well  provided  with 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  expected  in  an  up-to-date 
establishment.  Houses  of  a  more  primitive  character,  when 
good  of  their  class,  are  described  as  'fair*  or  'very  fair'.  The 
Editor,  however,  does  not  doubt  that  comfortable  quarters 
may  ofi;en  be  obtained  at  inns  not  recommended  or  even  men- 
tioned. The  charges  in  the  most  frequented  places  have  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  rise,  but  those  of  the  last  few  years  are  approx- 
imately stated  in  the  Handbook  for  the  traveller's  guidance. 

To  hotel -proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Bae- 
deker's Handbooks. 


Abbreviations. 


M.  =  Engl.  mile. 

ft.  =s  Engl.  foot. 

kil.  =  kilometre. 

kg.  :=  kilogramme. 

hr.  =  hour. 

min.  =5  minute. 

Alb.  =  Albergo  (hotel). 

omn.  =  omnibus. 

carr.  =  carriage. 

N.  =  KoTtU,  nurtkern,   northwards. 

S.  =  South,  ete. 

E.  =  East,  etc. 

W.  =  West,  etc. 

B.  =  room,  also  Boute. 


B.  =  breakfast. 

D.  =  dinner. 

A.  =  attendance. 

L.  s=  light. 

d^j.  =  dejeuner  (luncheon). 

rfmts.  =  refreshments. 

pens.  =  pension   {i.§.   board    and 

lodging), 
fr.  r=  franc  (Ital.  lira), 
c.  =  centime  (Ital.  centesimo). 
dr.  =s  drachma  (Greek  currency), 
ca.  =  circa  (about), 
comp.  =  compare. 
Capp.  =  Cappella  (chapel). 


The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of  a  place 
shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of  miles  placed  before 
the  principal  places  on  railway-routes  and  highroads  indicates  their  distance 
Irom  the  starting-point  of  the  route. 

Apt^riaks  i^re  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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'^Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  ^Nature  can  decree ; 
E''en  in  tliy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes*  tertUity, 
Thy  wreck  a  glpry,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced." 

Bybon. 

I.  Travelling  Ezpenses.  Money. 

Eicpenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  In  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  need 
not  exceed  that  Incurred  in  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  average  expenditure  of  a  single  traveller  may  be  esti- 
mated at  20-25  francs  per  day  (exclusive  of  railway-fares),  or  at 
15-20  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one  place.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  country, 
and  are  willing  to  forego  some  of  their  usual  comforts,  may  reduce 
their  expenses  to  still  narrower  limits.  Persons  travelling  as  mem- 
bers of  a  party  also  effect  a  considerable  saving.  When,  however, 
ladies  are  of  the  party,  the  expenses  are  generally  greater. 

Money.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  used  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  contains  iOO  eentesimi ; 
1  fr.  25  c.  =  I5.  (comp.  the  money -table  at  p.  11).  In  copper 
(bronzo  or  rame)  there  are  coins  of  1,2,  5,  and  10  centesimi,  in 
nickel  pieces  of  20  and  25  c,  in  silver  pieces  of  1,  2,  and  5  fr.,  and 
In  gold  pieces  of  10,  20,  and  100  fr.  Gold  coins  are,  however, 
rarely  met  with,  their  place  being  taken  "byBiglietti  di  Stato  (treasury 
notes)  for  5,  10,  and  25  fr.,  the  banknotes  of  the  Banea  d'ltdlia, 
and  the  new  notes  of  the  Banco  di  Napoli  and  the  Banco  di  SieiUa 
(stamped  with  a  profile  head  of  Italia  In  red).  In  consequence  of 
the  favonrable  financial  condition  of  the  country  these  notes  are  all 
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at  par,  but  other  notes  sliOQld  be  refused.  In  addition  to  the  gold 
of  the  so-called  Latin  Monetary  Leagne  (Italy,  France,  Belglam, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece),  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  (see  below), 
Austria,  Serria,  Hungary  (4  and  8  gulden  pieces),  Russia,  Roumania, 
and  Monaco  are  also  taken  at  their  face-value.  The  silver  flve-franc 
pieces  (scudi)  of  the  Latin  Monetary  League,  and  also  those  of  the 
former  small  Italian  states  (with  the  exception  of  the  Papal  States 
and  the  Duchy  of  Lucca)  also  circulate  at  their  fall  value.  The  only 
other  current  silver  coins  are  Italian  coins  since  1863,  French  coins 
since  1864,  Belgian  and  Swiss  coins  since  1866,  Greek  coins  since 
1867,  and  those  of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  since  1898.  The 
only  legal  coins  in  copper  and  nickel  are  those  of  Italy  itself  and  of 
San  Marino  (since  1864).  Obsolete  and  worn  coins  and  spurious 
banknotes  are  frequently  offered  to  strangers  at  shops  and  inns  and 
even  at  railway  ticket-offices.  —  A  piece  of  6  c.  is  called  a  soldo^ 
and  as  the  lower  classes  often  keep  their  accounts  in  soldi,  the  trav- 
eller will  find  it  useful  to  accustom  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckon- 
ing (died  soldi  =  50  c.,  dodiei  Boldi  =  60  c,  etc.). 

Best  Monbt  pob  thb  Tour.  Circular  Notes  or  Letters  of  Creditj 
issued  by  the  principal  English  and  American  banks,  and  the  Trav- 
ellers' Cheques  issued  by  the  great  American  express  companies  are 
the  most  convenient  medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums  and 
realize  the  most  favourable  exchange.  English  and  German  bank- 
notes also  realize  their  nominal  equivalents  in  the  principal  towns. 
Sovereigns  are  taken  by  the  principal  hotel-keepers  at  their  full 
value  (about  25  fr.).  In  remote  districts,  however,  especially  in 
Sicily,  ail  foreign  money  is  refused. 

ExoHANOB.  Foreign  money  is  most  advantageously  changed  in 
the  larger  towns ,  either  at  one  of  the  English  bankers  or  at  a  re- 
spectable money-changer's  (^canibiavaUita'),  Those  money-changers 
who  pubUcly  exhibit  a  list  of  the  current  rates  of  exchange  are  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  traveller  should  always  be  provided  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  silver  and  small  notes,  as  it  is  often  difficult 
to  change  notes  of  large  amount.  It  is  advisable  to  carry  also 
1-1 V2  fr.  in  copper  (comp.  p.  xiv)  in  a  separate  pocket  or  pouch. 

Monet  Okdbrs  payable  in  Italy,    for  sums  not  exceeding  iO{. ,   are 

f ranted  by  the  English  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates:  not  exceeding 
I.,  Xd. ;  61.,  U. :  lOl.,  is.  6J. ;  20{.,  2s.  9d. ;  4(){.,  bs.  Sd.  These  are  payable 
at  the  rate  of  26  fr.  20  c.  per  il.  The  identity  of  the  receiver  must  be 
guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents  or  by  an  exhibition  of  the  pass- 
port. The  charge  for  money-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  England 
18  40  c.  per  II.  sterling.  —  TeUgraph  Money  Orders  are  allowed  for  certain 
places  in  Italy  only. 

II.  Period  of  Tour.  Lan^n^ge. 
Beaton.  The  best  time  for  Naples,  and  still  more  for  other  parts 
of  S.  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  spring,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  be- 
ginning of  June ,  or  autumn ,  from  the  end  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  November.   September  is  usually  oppressively  hot,  with 
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numeioTis  tbundei-stonns,  and  is  therefore  the  worst  month  for  the 
tourist  The  rainy  winter  months  had  better  be  devoted  to  Rome. 
The  hot  season,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Augnst, 
may  be  spent  at  some  of  the  charming  summer -resorts  in  the 
enyirons  of  Naples,  such  as  Sorrento,  Castellammare,  and  Cava  del 
Tirreni,  but  is  unfavourable  for  travelling  in  the  South  of  Italy. 
The  scenery  indeed  is  then  in  perfection,  and  the  long  days  are 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  enterprising  traveller ;  but  he  will 
soon  experience  the  enervating  effects  of  exposure  to  the  fierce  rays 
of  an  Italian  sun.  These  effects  are  produced,  not  so  much  by 
the  intensity,  as  by  the  protracted  duration  of  the  heat,  the  sky 
being  frequently  cloudless,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  falling  for  many 
weeks. 

At  p.  33  the  traveller  will  find  varlons  plans  for  excursions  in 
the  environs  of  Naples,  and  at  p.  260  are  others  for  a  tour  in  Sicily. 

Kaples  is  reached  overland  from  London  in  ca.  48  bra.  (farea  8<.  i7«. 
lOd.,  6<.  Ox.  Bcf.).  By  sea  it  ia  about  9  days  from  London.  Steamers  of 
the  Orient'Ropal  Line  leave  London  (Tilbury)  every  alternate  Frid.,  loucbing 
at  Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  and  Naples  (fares  to  Naples,  ist  class  15/.,  Snd  class 
11/.).  —  Steamers  of  the  Jforth  German  Lloyd  leave  Southampton  3-4  times 
a  month  for  (7-8  days)  Genoa  and  (9  days)  Naples  (farea  to  Genoa:  ist  cl.  121., 
2nd  ci.  8/.;  to  Naples:  16/.,  10/.).  These  charges  include  railway-fare  from 
London  to  Southampton. 

American  travellers  may  reach  S.  Italy  direct  by  the  steamers  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd^  the  Hamburg-AmeiHean  lAne^  the  Cunard  Line,  the 
White  Star  Line^  and  the  Italian  Royal  Mail  Line^  plying  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly from  Mew  York  to  Naples  and  Genua  (tares  &om  ca.  $  80).  The 
New  York  offlcea  are:  D  Broadway  (North  German  Llnyd),  37  Broadway 
(Hamburg-American  Line),  21  State  St.  (Cunard  Line),  9  Broadway  (White 
Star  Line),  and  50  Wall  St.  (Italian  Line).  For  the  agencies  in  Genoa  and 
Naples,  see  pp.  19,  30,  27,  28. 

Language.  The  time  and  lahour  which  the  traveller  has 
bestowed  on  the  study  of  Italian  at  home  will  be  amply  repaid 
as  he  proceeds  on  his  journey,  and  more  particularly  to  the  S.  of 
Naples  and  in  Sicily.  It  is  quite  possible  for  Englishmen  to  travel 
in  the  regions  around  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Messina,  perhaps  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  French,  but  in  this  case  the  traveller  cannot  con- 
veniently deviate  from  the  beaten  track,  and  is  moreover  constantly 
exposed  to  extortion.  Those,  therefore,  who  desire  the  utmost  possible 
freedom  and  dislike  being  imposed  upon,  will  find  a  slight  acquain- 
tance with  Italian  t  indispensable. 


t  A  few  words  on  the  pronuneiaUon  may  be  acceptable  to  persona 
unacquainted  with  the  language.  C  before  e  and  /  ia  pronounced  like 
the  Engliah  ch ;  g  before  e  and  i  like  j.  Before  other  vowela  c  and  g  are 
hard.  Ck  and  gh,  which  generally  precede  e  or  <,  are  hard.  Sc  before  e 
or  <  ia  pronounced  like  ah;  gn  and  gl  between  voWela  like  nyY  and  IjX. 
The  vowela  a,  a,  ',  o,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  a,  ee,  o,  oo.  —  In  addreasing 
peraona  of  the  educated  claaaea  ^Lei\  with  the  3rd  pera.  aing.,  ahonld  alwaya 
be  employed  (addreaaing  aeveral  at  once.  More'  with  the  Srd  pera.  pi.). 
'Yoi^  ia  uaed  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc. 
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III.  Fassportfl.  Custom  Hoiue.  Luggage. 

Faiiports,  though  not  required  in  Italy,  are  occasionally  useful, 
as,  for  example,  in  obtaining  the  delivery  of  registered  letters  and 
money  orders  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  The  countenance  and  help  of  the 
British  and  American  consuls  can,  of  course,  be  extended  to  those 
persons  only  who  can  prove  their  nationality.  Country  excursions  In 
the  southern  provinces  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  passport. 

Passports  may  be  obtained  ia  England  direct  from  the  Foreign  Office 
(fee2«.)^  or  through  0.  Smith  A  Soru^  23  Graven  St.,  Charing  Gross  (charge  4<.f 
including  agenda  fee),  Bu»*y  4  Adelaide  St.,  Strand  (fee  ig.\  Thonuu  Cook 
A  Sony  Ludgate  Circus  ^St.  Qd.),  or  Benrif  Blacklock  A  Co.  ('Bradshaw's  Guides'), 
59  Fleet  St.  (5*.).  -^  In  the  United  States  applications  for  passports  should 
be  made  to  the  Pcutport  Bureau^  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Custom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  which  takes  place 
at  the  Italian  custom-houses  on  the  arrival  of  the  traveller  by  land 
or  sea,  even  when  the  vessel  has  come  from  another  Italian  port, 
is  usually  very  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  (only  eight  pass  free), 
playing  cards,  and  matches  are  the  articles  chiefly  sought  for.  The 
duty  on  tobacco  amounts  to  about  10  fr.  per  lb.  (26  fr.  per  kg.). 
Castom-house  receipts  should  be  preserved,  as  travellers  are  some- 
times challenged  by  the  excise  officials  in  the  interior.  Weapons 
of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  confiscation  (see  p.  xiii).  In  most  Italian 
towns  a  tax  (datio  eonaumo)  is  levied  on  comestibles,  but  travellers' 
luggage  is  passed  at  the  barriers  (limiU  daxiario)  on  a  simple  declara- 
tion that  it  contains  no  such  articles. 

Luggage.  If  possible,  luggage  should  never  be  sent  to  Italy 
by  goods*  train,  as  it  is  liable  to  damage,  pilferage ,  and  undue 
custom-house  detention.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  forward  it  in 
this  way,  he  should  employ  a  trustworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and 
send  him  the  keys.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable,  and  often  in  the  end 
less  expensive,  never  to  part  from  one's  luggage,  and  to  superintend 
the  custom-house  examination  in  person  (comp.  p.  xvli). 


lY.  Public  Safety.  Begging. 
Publie  Safety  is  on  as  stable  a  footing  in  those  parts  of  S.  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia  likely  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  as  in  countries 
to  the  N.  of  the  Alps.  Travellers  will  naturally  avoid  lonely  quarters 
after  night-fall,  just  as  they  would  at  home ;  and  this  precaution  is 
especially  advisable  in  Naples.  The  isolated  cases  of  highway  robbery 
heard  of  from  time  to  time  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  similar 
crimes  in  other  countries.  Strangers,  whose  persons  and  property 
are  unknown,  have  practically  nothing  to  fear  from  *Brigantaggio\ 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  travellers  must  always  be  on  their 
guard  against  pickpockets.  Thefts  of  watches  and  pocket-books  are 
uncomfortably  frequent  in  Naples,  and  it  still  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  new  police  methods  will  bring  greater  security. 
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In  any  case,  sncli  artlcleB  as  cli&telaine-bags,  gold  chains,  and  the 
like,  are  better  kept  oat  of  sight,  and  small  articles  of  baggage 
should  not  be  placed  In  the  hood  of  an  open  carriage  behind  the 
traveller's  back.  In  the  towns  the  policemen  are  called  Ouardie  di 
Pubbliea  Sieurezza  (dark  coat,  with  white  cap  and  bnttons),  and  in  the 
country  Cambinieri  (black  uniform,  with  red  facings,  and  cocked 
hats).  The  QuardU  Munidpali  of  Naples  (yellow  buttons,  num- 
bered caps)  are  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  traffic.  —  No  one 
may  carry  weapons  without  a  licence  (fee  ca.  20  fr.),  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment. Armi  huidiose,  i,e.  concealed  weapons  (sword-sticks; 
eyen  knives  with  spring-blades,  etc.),  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

Begging  (Accattonaggio)f  which  has  in  Italy  been  regarded 
from  time  Immemorial  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  earning  one's  daily 
bread,  has,  perhaps,  of  late  become  a  little  less  obnoxious  in  Naples 
Itself,  but  in  other  districts  frequented  by  strangers ,  such  as  the 
environs  of  Naples  and  many  parts  of  Sicily,  It  has,  largely  owing 
to  the  misplaced  generosity  of  travellers,  developed  into  a  veritable 
national  plague.  Still  more  reprehensible  than  the  bestowal  of 
an  occasional  gratuity  upon  children,  is  the  foolish  practice  of 
^scattering'  copper  coins  to  be  struggled  for  by  the  street  arabs,  etc. 
As  the  profits  of  street-beggars,  even  the  obviously  infirm,  too 
frequently  go  for  the  support  of  able-bodied  loafers,  travellers  who 
decline  to  give  anything  are  acting  more  intelligently  in  the 
true  Interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  succeeding  travellers, 
than  those  who  yield  to  a  momentary  feeling  of  compassion.  In 
any  case  the  donation  should  be  limited  to  the  smallest  amount 
(2-5  c).  Importunate  beggars  should  be  dismissed  with  *niente% 
or  by  a  gesture  of  negation.  A  slight  backward  movement  of  the 
head  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  contemptuous  expression  (the 
dvaveOeiv  of  the  Greeks)  is  a  sign  of  refusal  well  understood  in 
S.  Italy  and  Sicily. 


y.  Interconrse  with  Italians.  Oratnities.  Guides. 
While  most  travellers  will  soon  and  easily  become  used  to  the 
customs  of  N.  Italy  and  Rome,  intercourse  with  the  people  in  the 
S.  end  of  the  peninsula  requires  a  more  careful  study.  On  the 
principal  routes,  and  especially  in  Naples,  the  insolence  and  rapa- 
city of  cab -drivers,  boatmen,  porters,  and  others  of  a  similar  class 
haTO  attained  an  almost  Incredible  pitch.  These  gentry  seem  to 
consider  the  spoliation  of  the  stranger  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  all 
dealings  with  them  the  traveller's  best  weapon  is  an  imperturbable 
calm,  and  he  will  often  find  a  jesting  remark  more  efficacious  than 
a  serious  rebuke.  The  slighter  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage is,  the  more  careful  should  he  be  not  to  involve  himself  in 
a  war  of  words,  in  which  he  must  necessarily  be  at  a  great  disad- 
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▼antage.  Though  caution  is  always  to  the  point,  an  exaggerated 
lack  of  confidence  will  often  be  interpreted  as  Indicating  weakness 
and  anxiety.  Where  tariffs  and  fixed  charges  exist,  they  should 
he  carefully  consulted.  In  other  cases,  where  an  aTerage  price  is 
established  by  custom,  the  traveller  should  make  a  precise  bargain 
with  respect  to  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and  never  rely  on  the 
equity  of  the  other  party.  ^PatU  ehiarij  amieUia  kinga*  is  a  good 
Italian  proverb.  The  traveller  will  often  find  it  useful  to  offer  at 
first  a  lower  sum  than  he  is  willing  to  pay,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
concede  somewhat  in  the  process  of  bargaining.  When  a  foreigner 
shows  himself  to  be  ^pratico'  by  the  fairness  of  his  offer  (neither  too 
low  nor  too  high),  speculative  demands  founded  on  his  assumed 
igi^orance  are  less  likely  to  be  made.  The  data  in  this  Handbook 
may  be  relied  upon  in  formulating  such  an  offer.  Where  information 
is  required,  it  should  be  sought  from  printed  tariffs,  from  fellow- 
travellers,  or  from  the  landlords  of  the  better- class  hotels ;  but  in 
small  towns  and  in  the  country  landlords,  waiters,  drivers,  guides, 
etc.,  are  all  apt  to  be  leagued  against  the  stranger.  In  spite  of  aU 
precaution,  however,  the  traveller  must  here  and  there  submit  to 
a  certain  amount  of  trickery,  and  it  is  foUy  to  take  this  too  seriously. 
The  Italians  themselves  cannot  escape  extortion  of  this  kind.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  if  the  haggling  process  is  carried  too 
far,  good  humour  may  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  a  few  sous.  —  Educated 
Italians  are  fully  alive  to  the  evils  which  beset  the  traveller  in  and 
around  Naples;  and  in  1891  the  Society  Pro  NapoU  was  founded, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duca  Carafa  d'Andria,  to  mitigate  these 
(comp.  p.  21). 

GhratnitleB  are  more  customary  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  but  are 
calculated  on  a  much  lower  scale.  Drivers,  guides,  porters,  and 
donkey-attendants  invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  a  right,  a 
gratuity  (buona  mano,  mancia^  da  here,  bottigliaj  cafft,  $igarOy  mac- 
eheroni),  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  2-3  sous  to  a  franc 
or  more,  in  addition  to  their  hire.  The  text  of  this  Handbook  often 
Indicates  the  appropriate  amounts.  The  traveller  need  not  scruple 
to  limit  his  donations  to  the  smallest  possible  sums,  as  liberality 
is  often  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  and  embarrassment.  He 
should  always  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  small  coins  (p.  x), 
and  he  should  take  care  to  pay  the  gratuity  separately. 

The  following  hints  will  be  found  useful  by  the  average  tourist. 
In  private  collections  1-2  visitors  should  bestow  a  gratuity  of  72" 
1  fr.,  3-4  pers.  1-1 V2  ^r.  For  opening  a  church-door,  etc.,  10-20 c. 
is  enough,  but  if  extra  services  are  rendered  (e,g,  uncovering  an 
altar-piece,  lighting  candles,  etc.)  25-50  c.  may  be  given.  The 
Cusiodi  of  all  public  collections  where  an  admissioTi-fee  is  charged 
are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities.  The  traveller  should  never 
reward  nusolicited  services,  and  he  should  not  offer  a  fee  unless  he 
is  sure  it  is  expected.  —  In  hotels  and  restaurants  about  6-10  per 
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cent  of  tbe  reckoning  should  be  given  in  gratuities,  or  less  if  ser- 
Tiee  is  charged  for^ 

TaletB  de  Place  (Guide,  sing,  la  Ouida)  may  be  hired  at  6>10  fr. 
per  day.  Their  services  may  generally  well  be  dispensed  with  by 
those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchases  should  never  be 
made  in  presence  or  with  the  aid  of  a  commissionnaire,  as  even  in 
shops  of  the  better  class  a  commission  of  at  least  10  per  cent  will 
he  added  to  the  price.  Contracts  with  vetturini  or  other  persons 
should  also  be  made  without  their  help.  In  some  towns  the  better 
guides  hare  formed  societies  as  *Guide  patentate'  or  'Guide  auto- 
rizzate\ 

YI.  Conveyances. 

Bailways.  Most  of  the  railways  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
formerly  belonging  to  various  private  companies,  are  now  operated 
by  the  government.  Their  general  organization  resembles  that  of 
the  railways  of  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  first-class  carriages  are 
fairly  comfortable,  the  second  resemble  the  English  and  French, 
while  the  third  class  is  chiefiy  frequented  by  the  lower  orders. 
Express  trains  only  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  connection. 

The  international  iraku  de  luxe  are  generally  available  for  long-dis- 
tance travellers  only.  The  mail-trains  are  called  Trent  JHrettieami  (1st  and 
2nd  class  only;  sometimes  with  dining  and  sleeping  carsj  and  the  ordinary 
expresses  Treni  Dineiti.  The  last,  which  do  not  always  have  third-class 
carriages,  are  ufien  overcrowded  in  the  height  of  the  travelling  season. 
The  Trent  AccelercUi  are  somewhat  faster  than  the  Treni  Omnibtu.  The 
Treni  Mieti  are  composed  partly  of  passenger-coaches,  partly  of  goods- 
waggons.  Among  the  expressions  with  which  the  railway-traveller  will 
soon  become  familiar  are  —  ''prontC  (ready),  ^partenzd'  (departure),  *«<  cariibia 
treino  (change  carriages),  ^euere  in  coincidenzd  (to  make  connection),  ^fermata* 
(halt:  qnanti  minuii  di  fermata  ?  how  long  do  we  stop  here?),  and  'fac^to' 
(egresS).  The  station-master  is  called  ''capostcuione' ;  the  gaard  ^eonditttore'*. 
Fare  il  biffUetto  means  to  take  a  ticket;  ^  preeo  guesto  potto t  Is  tuis  seat 
engaged?  JDutw  parte  U  treao  per  NapoUf  Where  does  the  train  for  Naples 
start?  QuaU  rotaiaf  Which  line  (or  track)?  Smoking  compartments  (ot ten 
made  very  unpleasant  by  the  freedom  with  which  expectoration  is  iudulged 
in)  are  labelled  ^pei  fumaiorf,  those  for  non-smokers  ^i  vietato  cU  fumare'. 

The  best  TiMB  Table  is  the  Orario  UfficiaUy  published  by  the 
Fratelli  Po%xo  at  Turin  (price  1  fr.).  Smaller  editions  are  issued 
at  80,  50,  and  20  c.  —  Railway  time  is  that  of  Central  Europe. 

Tickets.  In  the  larger  towns  it  is  better,  when  possible,  to  take 
the  tickets  at  the  town-agencies  (Agenzia  di  Citth)  of  the  railways. 
The  booking-office  at  large  stations  is  open  40  min.,  at  small  sta- 
tions 20  min. ^before  the  departure  of  the  trains.  Holders  of  tickets 
are  alone  entitled  to  enter  the  waiting-rooms.  When  there  is  any 
crowd  at  the  station,  the  traveller  will  find  it  convenient  to  have 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready  in  his  hand,  including  the 
stamp  duty  of  5  c.  on  each  ticket.  In  any  case  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  ticket-clerks,  as  'mistakes'  are  by  no  means 
infrequent  (comp.  p.  x),  while,  no  attention  is  paid  to  subsequent 
complaints.    At  the  terminal  stations  it  is  important  to  be  on  hand 
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e&rly ;  at  wayside  stations  the  trayeller  will  often  hsYe  a  long  time 
to  wait,  as  the  tiains  are  more  often  late  than  not.  At  the  end  of  the 
Journey  tickets  are  giren  np  at  the  tueUa.  —  Tiekets  for  distaneee 
of  less  than  150  kil.  (93  M.)  do  not  permit  of  a  hreak  of  joomey. 
For  distances  exceeding  160  kil.  iares  are  calculated  aecording 
to  a  sliding-scale  (tariffa  differenxUtU  A)^  that  makes  it  advantageous 
to  take  a  ticket  for  as  long  a  distance  as  possible.  With  few  excep- 
tions tickets  of  this  kind  are  issued  only  vi4  the  shortest  route  be- 
tween any  two  points;  they  are  valid  for  one  day  for  each  100  kil. 
(62  M.),  not  counting  the  day  of  issue.  Jonrueys  of  3(  0  klL  (186  M.) 
may  be  broken  once  withont  any  formality ;  of  600  kiJ.  twice ;  of 
900  kil.  thrice;  of  1000  kil.  fonr  time»;  and  longer  Journeys  five 
times.  Thns,  a  ticket  from  Ghiasso  to  Naples  y\k  Blilan,  Parma,  Pisa, 
and  Rome,  a  distance  of  935  kil.  (680  M.)  is  valid  for  ten  days  and 
permits  the  Jonmey  to  be  broken  four  times,  while  the  price  is 
(2nd  cl.)  45  fr.  60  c.  instead  of  83  fr.  55  c.  as  previously.  Luggage 
for  distances  over  150  kil.  also  ei^oys  a  preferential  tariiL 

Rbtvbn  Tiosbts  (BigUelti  di  andata-ritomo)  for  distances  np  to 
100  kilometres  r62  M.)  are  valid  for  one  day  only,  up  to  200  kil.  for 
two  days,  up  to  300  kil.  for  three  days,  and  beyond  300  kil.  for  fonr 
days  (in  Sicily,  1,  2-3, 6,  and  9  days  respectively).  But  those  issued 
on  Sat.  and  the  eves  of  national  holidays  (p.  xxv)  are  arailable  for 
three,  those  issued  on  Sun.  and  festivals  for  two  days  at  least. 
These  tickets  do  not  allow  the  Journey  to  be  broken. 

1.  Intbbnational  CntcvLAB  TiCKBrBfBiglieUi  eombinahUi  inter^ 
na%ionali)j  including  coupons  for  foreigii  as  weU  as  Italian  railways, 
are  Issued  for  most  of  the  lines  in  Southern  Italy  and  for  the  prin- 
cipal railways  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  Tunis,  and  Oorfu.  The 
regulations  affecting  these  tickets  are  similar  to  those  of  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  continental  countries.  The  routes  are 
arranged  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  individual  traveller.  No  luggage 
is  allowed  free. 

Th(*8e  convenient  tickets  (books  of  coupons)  are  not  issued  for  distancea 
under  600  kil.  (872  M.)>,  those  for  dltitanees  up  to  3000  kil.  are  valid  for 
45  days,  for  2010  8(  00  kil.  for  60  days,  and  beyond  that  distance  for  90 
days.  The  journey  can  be  broken  without  any  formality  at  any  of  the 
stations  named  on  the  coupons.  If  the  traveller  alights  at  other  stations, 
he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  eapottazione  for  recognition  of  the  break  of 
the  Journey  (vidimatioM),  —  Tbe  tickets  may  be  obtained  in  London  at 
the  principal  southern  railway- stations,  or  from  Messrs.  Cook  A  Son 
(Ludgate  Circus,  etc.);  in  Paris  from  Cook  A  8on  (Place  de  TOp^a  1), 
P.  0.  Lubin  (Boulevard  Haussmann  86),  or  the  Soci^t^  des  Voyages  tJnl- 
versels  (Bue  du  Faubourg- Montmartre  17);  and  also  from  Cook's  agencies 
in  Brussels  (Hue  de  la  Hadeleine  41),  Cologne  (Domhof  1),  and  Geneva 
(Rue  du  Bh6ne  90).  In  Italy  they  may  be  ordered  at  any  large  station, 
but  are  issued  only  by  Messrs.  Cook  «  Son  at  Rome  (Piazza  Esedra  di 
Termini  G4)  and  by  Messrs.  Oondrand  in  Milan  (Oalleria  Vittorio  Bmanuele). 

2.  Local  Ciboulas  Tickets  (BigUetH  a  itineroHo  eomhirKMe)^ 
for  use  in  Italy  only,  are  also  Issued.  A  list  of  the  routes  for  which 
these  are  available  will  be  found  in  tbe  Orario  Ufflciale  (p.  xv). 
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For  some  of  the  more  popular  circular  tours  tickets  (books  of  coupons) 
are  kept  in  readiness  by  tbe  railway  companies  (biglietti  e<nnbinati).  Order 
forms  for  these  tlckels  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  more  important 
stations  in  Italy  (as  well  as  f^m  Couk  or  Gondrand,  p.  xvi)  and^  when 
filled  np,  ahould  be  foryirarded,  along  with  a  fee  of  1  fr.,  to  tbe  station 
whence  the  ticket  is  to  be  Issued.  Such  tickets  are  not  i8su<>d  for  distances 
under  400  kll.  CUB  H  ).  Those  for  400-800  kil.  are  valid  for  15  days;  for 
800-?000  kil.  for  SO  days ;  for  3000*3000  kil.  for  46  days ;  bevond  that  distance 
lor  60  days.  Tickets  if  aned  in  Sicily  for  a  disUnce  of  000  kil.  are  valid  for 
20  days ;  beyond  that  distance  for  SO  days.  The  time-limit  of  these  tickets 
may  be  extended  (prorogan)  for  not  less  than  10  days  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  additional  sum  (1  per  cent  of  the  whole  price)  for  each  day.  — 
The  tickets  have  to  be  signed  by  the  traveller.  Tbe  jonr  ey  may  be  broken 
without  formality  at  tbe  terminal  stations  of  each  section,  and  also  at 
three  intermediate  stations  selected  and  registered  in  advance. 

The  so-called  Biglietti  di  Ahhonamento  Speciali  or  Oenerdl  Season 
Tickets,  resembling  the  Swiss  ' General- Abonnements',  entitle  the 
holder  to  travel  at  will  during  a  given  time  over  the  railways  in  any 
one  of  thirteen  districts  into  which  Italy  is  divided  for  the  purpose. 
A  monthly  ticket,  for  example,  on  the  main  Sicilian  lines  (excluding 
tbe  W.  railway  and  the  railway  round  iEtna)  costs  80  fr.  (2nd  cl.), 
the  corresponding  circular  tour  ticket  costs  62V2^r-  Further  details 
may  be  found  in  Part  III  of  the  Italian  time-table  (p.  xv)  and  are 
printed  on  the  application-forms  to  be  obtained  at  any  station.  These 
tickets  are,  however,  of  little  advantage  to  the  ordinary  tourist. 

LUOOA.OB.  No  luggage  is  allowed  free  except  small  articles  taken 
by  the  passenger  into  his  carriage;  the  rate  of  charge  is  4.64  c.  for 
100  kilogrammes  per  kilometre.  TraveUers  who  can  confine  their  im- 
pedimenta to  articles  that  they  can  carry  themselves  and  take  Into 
the  carriage  with  them,  will  be  spared  much  expense  and  annoyance. 
Those  who  intend  to  make  only  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  especially 
when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  railway,  should 
leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  till  their  retnrn  (dare  in 
depoHto,  or  depo$ttare,  5  o.  per  day  per  piece;  minimum  10  c.)  or 
forward  it  to  the  final  destination.  At  small  stations  the  traveller 
should  at  once  look  after  his  luggage  in  person.  —  The  luggage-ticket 
is  called  lo  eeontrino ;  to  book  luggage  is  apedire  or  far  registrare  U 
bagaglio.  Porters  (facchini)  who  convey  luggage  to  and  from  the 
carriage  are  entitled  to  5-20  c.  per  package  by  tariff;  attempts  at 
extortion  should  be  firmly  resisted. 

As  several  robberies  of  paasengers*  luggage  have  been  perpetrated  in 
Italy  without  detection,  articles  of  great  value  should  not  be  entrusted  to 
the  safe-keeping  of  any  trunk  or  portmanteau,  however  strong  and  secure 
it  may  seem  (comp.  p.  zii).  —  Damaged  trunks  may  be  secured  by  leaden 
seals  (piambari)  for  o  c.  each  package. 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  large  trunks  used  by  some  travellers  not 
infirequeBtly  causes  serious  injury  to  tbe  porters  who  have  to  handle  them. 
Heavy  articlen  should  therefore  always  be  placed  in  the  smaller  packages. 

Italian  Railwat  Rkstaurants,  especially  those  at  frontier- stations, 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Luncheon-baskets  (3-4  fr.)  may  be  obtained  at 
some  of  the  larger  stations. 

Pa.«sengers  by  night -trains  firom  the  larger  stations  may  hire  pillows 
(otucinoy  guanciaUs  Ifr.^  for  abroad  3  fr.).  These  most  not  be  removed 
from  the  compartment. 

Bakdbub.  Italy  lU.  10th  Bdit.  b 
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Steftmboati.  A  Toyage  on  the  Madltemnean  or  AdiUiie  U 
Idgbly  recommended  to  the  trayeller  in  line  weather.  If  the  ymael 
plies  near  the  coast,  the  voyage  is  often  entertaining ;  and  if  the 
open  sea  is  traversed,  the  magnificent  Italian  snnsats,  lighting  np  the 
deep  blae  water  with  their  crimson  rays,  present  a  scene  not  easily 
forgotten.  Most  of  the  steamer-rontes  in  this  Handbook  are  served 
by  steamera  of  the  Naviga%ione  Oenerale  RaUana^  the  head  office 
of  which  is  in  Rome  (Via  della  Mercede  9).  For  steamers  between 
Marseilles  or  Genoa  and  Naples,  from  Marseilles  to  Brlndisi,  and 
from  Italian  ports  to  Tunis,  see  pp.  19,  20,  446,  447.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  between  Messina  and  the  Liparl  Islands,  etc.,  the  service 
is  performed  by  the  smaller  boats  ol  less  important  companies,  on 
which  occasions  for  sea-sickness  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

TicKBTS  should  be  purchased  by  the  traveller  in  person  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  Retiim«tfcket«  are  i^aned  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
but  cannot  be  obtained  on  board  the  vessels.  Ladles  should  travel  flrat- 
class ,  but  gentlemen  of  modest  requiremenfe*  will  find  the  second  cabin 
very  fair,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  companies'  steamers,  not  very 
strictly  marked  off  from  the  first-claw.  Both  first-class  anJ  second-claas 
passengers  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  deck.  Officers  of  the 
Italian  and  French  armies,  up  to  and  including  those  of  the  rank  of 
captain,  are  entitled  to  second-class  berths  only.  —  Inquiry  should  be 
made  beforehand  as  to  the  punctuality  of  the  vessel,  as  the  shipment 
of  goods  in  smaller  ports  (especially  during  the  orange  harvest)  some* 
times  prolongs  the  voyage  for  a  day  or  more  beyond  the  advertised  time 

LuooAOB.  First-class  passengers  are  allowed  70  kilogrammes  (166  lbs. 
Engl.),  second-class  45  kilogr.  (lOO  lbs.),  but  articles  not  intended  for  per* 
sonal  use  are  prohibited. 

Fkes.  The  steward  expects  1  fr.  for  a  voyage  of  12-24  hrs.,  but  more 
if  the  passenger  has  given  unusual  trouble. 

Ehbabkation.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  an  hour  before  the 
advertised  time  of  starting.  The  inadequate  arrangements  for  embarking 
and  disembarking  give  great  annoyance.  The  tariff  is  usually  1-lVs  fr. 
for  each  person,  including  luggage,  but  the  passengers  are  generally  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  boatmen.  The  traveller  should  not  enter  the  boat 
until  a  clear  bargain  ('secondo  la  tariffa')  has  been  made  for  the  transport 
of  himself  and  his  impedimenta.  On  the  way,  the  boatmen  often  make 
demands  extravagantly  in  excess  of  the  tariff,  such  as,  ^Signore,  sono 
cinque  lire!*  —  to  which  the  passenger  may  simplv  reply,  *avanti\  or  if 
necessary  he  may  threaten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  ^Capitaneria  del  Posto* 
or  superintendent  of  tiie  port.  Payment  should  not  be  made  until  every- 
thing has  been  deposited  on  deck  or  on  shore.  Small  articles  of  luggage 
should  be  kept  In  one's  own  hands.  —  The  passenger  gives  up  his  ticket 
on  board,  receives  the  number  of  hia  berth,  and  superintends  the  stowing 
away  of  his  luggage.  A  fine  view  is  generijly  obtained  of  the  harbour  as 
the  vessel  quits  it. 

Biligenees.  Only  those  travellers  who  seek  a  more  particular 
acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  people  have  occasion  to  use 
the  Diligen%e  or  Vetture  Corrieri  in  Southern  Italy  or  Sicily.  On  the 
more  frequented  routes  a  Carriage  with  one  horse  may  generally  be 
hired  for  50-75  c.,  and  on  the  less  frequented  for  less  than  50  c.  per 
kilometre. 

Walking  Tours.  An  Italian  never  walks  if  he  can  possibly 
drive ;  to  him  it  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  how  walking  can  afford 
pleasure.    In  the  more  frequented  districts,  however,  such  as  the 
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enviions  of  Naples,  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  this  mania  of 
travelleis  from  the  north ;  and  the  namerous  sections  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club  {Club  Alpino  Italiano;  headquarters,  Via  Monte  di 
Pieta  28,  Turin),  founded  for  the  exploration  of  the  Italian  Alps  as 
well  as  of  the  Apennines,  have  also  introduced  the  habit  among 
the  native  cultivated  classes.  Prolonged  and  fatiguing  walking-tours, 
such  as  are  undertaken  in  more  northern  climates,  will  be  found 
impracticable  in  Italy.  Cool  and  clear  weather  should  if  possible 
be  selected,  and  exposure  to  the  scirocco  studiously  avoided.  The 
height  of  summer  is  totally  unsuitable  for  tours  of  this  kind. 

Biding.  A  horse  (cavallo)y  mule  (mulo)^  or  donkey  (dsino^ 
somdro^  ciuco ;  Sicil.  vcttura,  applied  to  all  three  animals),  between 
which  the  difference  of  expense  is  trifling,  often  affords  a  pleasant 
and  cheap  mode  of  travelling,  especially  in  mountainous  districts, 
where  the  attendant  (pedon^)  also  acts  as  a  servant  for  the  time 
being.  Side-saddles  for  ladies  are  also  generally  procurable.  A 
bargain  should  be  made  previously,  tutto  eompreso j  a  gratuity 
being  added  if  the  traveller  is  satisfied.  The  donkey-drivers  have 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  inciting  their  animals  to  the  top  of  theix 
speed  when  passing  through  a  town  or  village,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
warn  them  beforehand  that  their  ^mancia'  vrlll  suffer  if  they  do  not 
go  quietly  through  the  streets. 

YII.  Motoring  and  Cycling. 

The  environs  of  Naples  and  some  other  parts  of  Southern  Italy 
offer  many  attractions  for  the  motorist  and  cyclist.  The  roads  are 
good  on  the  whole,  though  often  very  dusty  in  summer  and  cor- 
respondingly muddy  in  wet  weather.  But  in  Calabria  and  Apulia 
the  roads  are  bad,  and  Sicily  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  touring 
ground  for  motorists.  —  The  rule  of  the  road  in  Italy  is  usually  the 
exact  reverse  of  that  in  England,  but  it  varies  in  different  districts. 

MoTOB  Cabs'  entering  Italy  are  subject  to  a  customs-duty  of 
200  fr.  for  cars  weighing  500  kg.  (ca.  10  cwt.)  or  less,  400  fr,  for 
cars  weighing  between  500  and  1000  kg.,  and  600  fr.  for  heavier  cars, 
on  payment  of  which  a  permesso  is  granted  valid  for  six  months, 
which,  however,  may  be  extended  to  one  year.  The  amount  paid  is 
returnable  at  any  customs-station  when  the  car  quits  the  country, 
but  this  repayment  is  seldom  obtained  without  some  trouble.  Members 
of  the  Touring  Club  Italiano  (p.  xx),  or  of  clubs  affiliated  with  it,  may 
pay  the  duty  in  advance  at  Milan  or  have  tbe  amount  guaranteed  by 
a  resident  of  Italy,  in  which  case  they  receive  a  certificate /trilftico^ 
obviating  the  necessity  of  paying  at  the  frontier.  Drivers^  licences 
issued  by  foreign  countries  are  accepted,  but  both  these  and  the  p^-^ 
messo  for  the  car  must  be  registered  within  five  days  ftt  a  prefetUira. 

The  unattached  Cyclist  on  entering  Italy, with  hls.wWl  must 
deposit  42  fr.  60  c.  with  the  custom-hous«  aul^j^Ueft^:  which,  sum 
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is  returned  to  him  (though  seldom  without  difAcultieB)  when  he 
quits  the  country.  Members  of  well-known  cycling  associations  are, 
however,  spared  this  formality,  on  conditions  explained  In  the  hand- 
books of  these  clubs.  On  the  railways  cycles  are  treated  as  ordinary 
passengers*  luggage  (p.  xvii).  YaUses  should  not  be  left  strapped 
to  cycles  when  sent  by  rail,  owing  to  the  risk  of  theft  (p.  xrii). 

Members  of  the  T&urinff  Club  Jloliano  (Milan,  Via  Monte  Kapoleone  14) 
entrance  fee  2  fr.,  annual  stibscription  6  fr.)  or  of  clubs  af&Iiated  with 
it  command  advantageous  terms  at  numerous  hotels,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  benzine  and  other  motoring  and  cycling  requisites,  maps,  etc.  Member- 
ship cards  are  accepted  as  proofs  of  identity  by  the  post-offlce  (eomp. 
p.  xxvii).  The  cluVs  map  of  Italy  (1 :  260,000),  in  course  of  publication, 
may  be  highly  recommended,  and  one  of  its  best  guides  is  L.  V,  BertarMCt 
'Ouida-Iiinerario  delle  Strade  di  grande  ComunicaBione  dellltalia*  (8  yols.  \ 
Milan,  1901),  with  numerous  profile-maps  and  plans. 

VIII.  Hotels.  Pensions.   FriTate  Apartments. 

FiBST  Class  Hotbls,  comfortably  fitted  up,  are  to  be  found  at 
Naples  and  some  of  the  places  in  its  yicinity,  at  Palermo,  Taorminay 
Syracuse,  Termini,  Catania,  and  Girgenti,  the  landlords  of  many  of 
them  being  Swiss  or  Germans.  Rooms  3-10  fr.,  luncheon  (eoUuione, 
dijeuner)  3-6  fr.,  dinner  (pranzo,  dSner)  41/2-7  ft:.  The  charges  for 
light  (72-1  f^O  and  for  attendance  (1  fr.,  exclusive  of  the  portier 
and  frequently  also  of  the  'facchino'  or  boots)  are  now  almost 
always  included  in  the  price  for  rooms.  Sitting-rooms  and  rooms 
with  baths  naturally  cost  more.  Except  when  it  is  expressly  so 
stated  the  above  charges  do  not  include  wine,  which  is  generally 
dear  and  heady.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an  agreement  may  generally 
be  made  for  pension  at  a  more  moderate  rate.  Visitors  are  expected 
to  dine  at  the  table-d'h6te ;  otherwise  they  are  often  charged  more 
for  their  rooms.  Meals  served  at  special  hours  or  in  the  travellers* 
apartments  are  charged  considerably  more.  Other  ^extras'  are  also 
dear.  A  charge  of  I-IV2  ^r.  is  generally  made  for  the  use  of  the 
hotel- omnibus  ftrom  the  station;  a  cab  is  therefore  often  cheaper  and 
more  expeditious.  It  is  also  easier  for  those  who  use  a  cab  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  hotel,  should  they  not  like  the  rooms  offered  them. 
Even  at  the  best  hotels  in  S.  Italy  and  Sicily  it  is  essential  to  come 
to  an  understanding  beforehand  as  to  the  charge  for  rooms,  light, 
and  attendance.  The  arrangements  for  heating  the  rooms'  in  the 
cold  season  are  often  very  insufficient,  especially  in  Sicily.  During 
the  height  of  the  season,  the  best  hotels,  especially  in  Naples,  are 
sometimes  so  full  that  rooms  cannot  always  be  obtained  by  writing 
or  wiring  in  adyance.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  prepay  the  answer, 
to  prevent  disappointment  on  arrival. 

The  Second  Glass  Hotels  (AlbergM;  in  smaller  towns  also 
Locande)  are  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  arrangements  and,  though 
generally  provided  with  good  and  clean  beds,  are  in  other  respects 
less  comfortable  than  those  of  the  first  class.  Their  charges  are  of 
course  considerably  lower :  room  1-3,  light  1/2,  service  1/2,  omnibus 
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i/2-l  ft.  D^jeaner  and  dinnei  may  be  talien,  if  desired,  in  the 
trattoria  usually  connected  with  the  inn,  but  morning  coffee  is 
generally  taken  at  a  cafe.  Inquiry  as  to  charges,  however,  should 
always  be  made  beforehand;  and  in  bargaining  for  a  room  the  aervizio 
e  eandela  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  usual  in  these  houses  to 
arrange  for  a  pension- charge  (even  for  a  single  day),  in  which  wine 
Is  generally  included.  It  should  also  include  a  picnic  luncheon  when 
the  traveller  makes  an  excursion  lasting  the  whole  day.  The  terms 
offered  at  first  by  the  landlord  may,  as  a  rule,  be  reduced  with  a 
little  bargaining.  Attendance  is  usually  included  in  the  charge  for 
rooms ;  but  if  not,  1  fr,  per  day  may  be  divided  between  the  waiter 
and  the  facchino,  or  less  for  a  prolonged  stay.  —  These  inns  will 
often  be  found  convenient  and  economical  by  voyageurs  en  gar^on^ 
and  the  better  houses  of  this  class  may  be  visited  even  by  ladles, 
when  at  home  in  Italian ;  the  new-comer  should  patronize  hotels  of 
the  first  class  only. 

H6tels  Gabnis  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  towns,  with  charges 
for  rooms  similar  to  those  in  the  second-class  hotels,  and  may  some'* 
times  be  found  suitable  by  gentlemen  travelling  alone. 

As  matches  are  rarely  found  in  hotels,  the  guest  should  provide  himself 
with  a  supply  of  the  wax-matches  (cerini)  sold  in  the  streets  (6-10  c.  per 
box).    Soap  is  also  a  high-priced  *extra\ 

Money  and  other  valuables  should  either  be  carried  on  the  person  or 
deposited  with  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

Little  weight  should  be  laid  on  the  landlord's  recommendation  or 
disparagement  of  hotels  in  other  places. 

The  numerous  Pensions  in  or  near  Naples  or  at  Palermo,  often 
kept  by  English  or  German  ladies,  are  usually  comfortable,  clean, 
and  moderate.  Passing  travellers  are  received  at  many  of  them 
even  for  a  day  or  two.  The  charge  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
second-class  inns  and  usually  includes  table-wine.  As  the  price  of 
ddjeuner  is  usually  (though  not  universally)  included  in  the  fixed 
daily  charge,  the  traveller  must  either  sacrifice  some  of  the  best 
hours  for  sight-seeing  and  excursions,  or  pay  for  a  meal  he  does 
not  consume.  Many  pensions,  however,  especially  in  Naples,  also 
let  furnished  rooms  without  board. 

Pbitatb  Apa&tmbnts  are  recommended  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
A  rent  lower  than  that  first  asked  for  is  often  accepted.  When  a 
whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired,  a  written  contract  on  stamped 
paper  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  someone  acquainted  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e.g,  a  banker),  in  order  that 
all  'misunderstandings'  may  be  prevented.  To  sign  such  a  contract 
without  reliable  advice  is  distinctly  dangerous.  Payment  of  part  of 
the  rent  in  advance  is  quite  customary;  but  such  payment  should 
never  be  made  until  the  apartments  have  been  put  into  a  satisfactory 
condition.  For  single  travellers  a  verbal  agreement  with  regard  to 
attendance,  linen,  stoves  and  carpets  in  winter,  a  receptacle  for  coal, 
and  other  details,  will  generally  suffice.    Gomp.  pp.  xxix,  xxx. 
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The  poptilar  idea  of  cleanlineas  in  Southern  Italy  is  behind  the  ace, 
dirt  being  perhaps  neutralised  in  the  opinion  of  the  natirea  by  the  Ml- 
liancy  of  tiieir  climate.  The  traveller  will  rarely  suffer  from  this  ahott- 
coming  in  the  better  hotels  and  lodgings  eren  of  the  second  elaas  \  but  thoM 
who  ouit  the  beaten  track  must  be  prepared  for  priTatiOBS.  Iron  bedsteads 
should  if  possible  be  selected,  as  being  less  infested  by  the  enemies  of 
repose.  Insect-powder '  (^;v<r«  tmetiieida,  or  conlro  gU  ifuetH;  better  pro- 
cured before  leaving  home)  or  camphor  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled  on 
the  beds  and  on  the  traveller's  clothing  in  places  of  doubtful  cleanliness. 

The  tantdre.,  or  mosquitoes,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  even 
of  suffering,  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  pest  is  always  worst  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  plantations,  canals,  or  ponds.  Between  June  and  Octuber 
the  night  should  never  be  spent  in  malarial  districts,  where  the  female  of 
the  AnopJteUi  Cktviger  frequentiy  conveys  the  infection  of  malarial  fever 
with  its  sting.  SmsU  doses  of  quinine  may  be  used  as  a  prophylactic. 
Windows  should  always  be  carefully  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into 
the  room,  unless  they  are  provided  with  so-ealled  mosquito  bars  or 
sereens.  Light  muslin  curtains  (tantarieri)  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the 
face,  and  gloves  are  used  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious 
intruders.  The  burning  of  pastilles  (JidSbui  contra  Is  tamar«y  tamptroM)^ 
which  may  be  purchased  of  the  principal  chemists,  is  effective,  but  is 
accompanied  by  a  scarcely  agreeable  odour.  The  so-called  Bengal  oint- 
ment, consisting  of  menthol,  methylated  salicylic  acid,  and  lanoline,  is 
efficacious  in  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  tiie  bites,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  none  of  it  gets  into  the  eyes. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  hianehtria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  eamieia  (di  tela^  di ectone,  dilana);  night-shirt, 
la  camicia  da  notU;  collar,  il  eollo^  O  eotteUo^  or  il  iolino;  cuff,  i{  poMno; 
drawers,  le  mutande;  woollen  undershirt,  una/lanella^  or  giubba  diflanella; 
corset-cover,  coprxbuttoi  petticoat,  la  tottana;  peignoir  or  dressing-gown, 
aceappatoio;  stocking,  la  ealga;  sock,  la  ealtetta  or  il  pedaUno:  handker- 
chief (silk),  il  fattoletto  (di  tela).  To  give  out  to  wash,  dare  a  bueato 
(di  bueato^  newly  washed);  washing-list,  nota;  washerwoman,  laundress, 
la  lavandaia^  la  ttiratrice. 

Hotel-keepers  who  wish  to  commend  their  houses  to  British  and  Amer- 
iean  travellers  are  reminded  of  the  desirability  of  providing  the  bedrooms 
with  large  basins,  footbaths,  plenty  of  water,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
towels.  Great  eare  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  in  good  order,  including  a  strong  flush  of  water  and  proper 
toilet-paper;  and  no  house  that  is  deficient  in  this  respect  can  rank  as 
first-class  or  receive  a  star  of  eommendation,  whatever  may  be  its  excel- 
lences in  other  departments. 

IX.   Restaurants.  Cafis.   Wine  Shops.    Birrerie.    Cigars. 

Restaurants  of  the  first  class  do  not  exist  in  Southern  Italy ;  even 
in  Naples  good  French  cookery  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  large  hotels. 
The  national  Biatoranti  or  Trattorie,  however,  are  sometimes  very 
good ;  and  even  in  the  smaller  towns  the  traveller  will  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  tolerable,  though  not  always  scmpnlonsly  clean, 
establishment  of  this  kind.  In  Sicily  a  trattoria  is  nsually  called 
Cafft.  The  colasione  or  dejeuner  is  nsually  taken  between  11  and  2, 
and  dinner  (pranzo)  between  6  and  8.30  p.m.,  soon  after  which  the 
restaurants  are  closed.  Those  who  eat  alia  carta  and  are  content 
with  the  *plats  du  jour*  (piatti  del  giomo)  and  other  local  dishes 
may  lunch  or  dine  comfortably,  including  wine,  for  2-3  fr.  The 
meals  at  fixed  prices  (a  prezto  fisao;  2Vj-5  fr.,  not  Including  wine) 
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are  not  nsnal  except  in  houses  frequented  by  foreign  travelleis  and 
are  neither  so  good  nor  so  cheap  as  those  k  la  carte.  When  there  is 
no  hill  of  fare  the  waiter  (cameriere)  will  recite  the  list  of  dishes. 
Italian  customers  have  no  hesitation  in  ordering  away  ill-cooked  or 
stale  Tiands ,  and  they  often  inspect  the  flsh  or  meat  before  it  is 
cooked  and  make  a  bargain  as  to  the  price.  The  ordering  of  wine  for 
the  good  of  the  house  is  by  no  means  compulsory.  The  diner  calls 
for  the  bill  with  the  words  *il  conto\  The  waiter  expects  a  gratuity 
of  15-25  c.  for  each  person  (but  comp.  p.xiv).  If  too  importunate  in 
his  recommendations,  he  may  be  checked  with  the  word  ^basta\  — 
Residents  for  some  time  in  a  town  should  arrange  to  pay  a  fort- 
nightly or  monthly  subscription  (^pensione*)  at  a  lower  rate.  The  so- 
called  bars  are  sometimes  convenient,  for  a  snack  or  'quick  luncheon'. 
List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants  :  — 


Antipastiy  PrineipH^  relishes  or  whets 
(snch  as  sardines,  olives,  or 
radishes). 

Jlinestra^  or  ZuppOy  soup  (minestra 
in  brodo  or  conmmij  soup  in  the 
English  sense;  minettra  asckaia^ 
boiled  rice,  maccaroni,  etc.). 

Zuppa  alia  SanU^  soup  with  green 
vegetables  and  bread. 

Minestra  di  rito  conpiseUi^  rice-soup 
with  peas}  con  verdura^  with  pars- 
ley, etc. 

Risotto  (alia  mUanete),  a  kind  of  rice- 
pudding  (rich). 

Paste  cuciutte^  maccaroni  (see  p.  xziv); 
al  sugo  e  al  burro^  with  sauce  and 
butter;  aipomicToro,  with  tomatoes. 

Oame,  meat;  lessa^  bolUta^  boiled; 
arroita^  roasted;  in  itmido,  alia 
genovese^  with  sauce;  ben  cotlo, 
well  done;  al  tangue,  alV  inglese^ 
underdone;  ai  ferri,  cooked  on  the 
gridiron ; /r«t<o,  fried. 

FrOto  mtttOy  a  mixture  of  fried  liver, 
brains,  artichokes,  etc. 

Sfamoy  beef. 

Anneechia,  young  beef  (in  8.  Italy). 

Afroslo  di  vitello^  roast- veal. 

Bisteecayheefsteak  (usuiJly  mediocre). 

Maiale^  pork  (eaten  in  winter  only). 

Arista^  chine  of  pork. 

AffnellCy  Iamb. 

CapreUo^  kid. 

Montone^  mutton. 

Te$ta  di  vitello^  calfs  head. 

Figato  di  vitello,  calfs  liver. 

Braeidla  di  vitello^  veal-cutlet. 

CostoUtta  alia  milanesey  veal-cutlet 
baked  in  dough. 

Sgaloppty  veal -cutlet  in  bread- 
crumbs. 

OsMche^  oysters  (good  in  winter  only). 

Fetee,  fish. 

Bdglia^  a  kind  of  sole. 


Tonno^  tunny. 

Petce  spada^  sword-fish. 

AragostOy  lobster. 

FrtUta  di  mare^  mussels,  shell-fish,  etc. 

PreseiuttOy  ham. 

Saldme,  sausage  (with  garlic,  dglio). 

Ubvay  eggs;  d  la  eoque,  boiled  (ben 
cotte,  soft-boiled,  dure,  hard-boiled); 
al  piatto,  dl  tegame,  poached. 

AntVra,  duck. 

Polio,  fowl. 

Taechino  or  Qallinaecio^  turkey. 

TordOy  fieldfare, 

Orocchettiy  croquettes  of  rice  or  po- 
tatoes. 

Polpettine^  small  meat-dumplings. 

Onoechi^  small  dumplings  of  dough. 

PastieciOy  pat^,  patty. 

Stv/atinot  Cibrio,  ragout  (often  du- 
bious). 

Contorno  ,  Guarnizione ,  garnishing, 
vegetables,  usually  not  charged  for. 

Fatdte,  potatoes. 

Insaldta^  salad. 

Polenta,  boiled  maize. 

Cardofi,  artichokes. 

Atpdragi,  asparagus;  usually  green 
(di  campagna);  white,  di  giardino, 

Spindei,  spinach  (mediocre). 

Piselli,  peas. 

Ced,  chickpeas. 

Lenticchie,  lentils. 

Brdecoli^  Cdvoli  fiori,  cauliflower. 

Qobbi,  Cardi,  artichoke  stalks. 

ZuccMno,  small  vegetable-marrow, 
squash. 

Fave,  beans; 

Fagioliy  haricot-beans,  kidney-beans. 

Fagiolini  or  Cometti,  French  beans. 

Funghi,  mushrooms. 

Sale,  salt. 

Pepe,  pepper. 

Afostarda  franceee,  French  or  sweet 
mustard  (mixed  with  vinegar). 
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/VriM^f  Pietehe^  peachei. 

Nitp^Uy  medUn. 

U9€.  grapes. 

Fiehi,  figs. 

Noci^  nato. 

HtnofU^  lemon. 

AranciOy  orange. 

i%me/ranee«e  or  iMeanJeo,  bread' made 

with  yeaat  (the  Italian  is  without). 
FinocchiOy  root  of  fennel. 
FormaggiOy    or    in   S.    Italy   eacto, 

cheese  (Oorffon$ola,verde  or  Uaneo^ 

and  8traehfno). 
BvrrOf  butter. 


Sinapay  Mottarda  Htglise^  EngUah  or 

hot  mustard. 
Frutta  or  Oiardinetto  di  firttUa^  fruit- 
dessert  ^  /rutta  teeehe^  nuts,  raisins, 
almonds,  etc. 
Crostata  di  /ruttiy  fruit-tart. 
Orostata  di  pasta  sfogtia^  a  kind  of 

pastry. 
Dolee^  sweet  dish. 
Budino^  pudding. 
ZuppA  ingktey  a  kind  of  trifle. 
Frittaia^  omelette. 
Fragole^  strawberries. 
Peroy  pear. 
MeUy  apples. 

The  Maecaroni  of  Kaples  is  much  esteemed,  but  is  generally  hard, 
and  should  therefore  be  ordered  *ben  cotti\  Sea-fl$hy  excellent,  especially 
in  Sicily.    Shell-fish  soup  (guppa  di  votigole)^  a  good  but  indigestible  dish. 

Wnrs  (vino  da  ptuto,  table*wine ;  nero,  rotto,  red,  comp.  p.  xzx  \  bianco, 
white;  dolee,  pastoso^  sweet;  seccoy  asciutto^  dry;  del  paete,  wine  of  the 
country)  is  usually  supplied  in  open  bottles  containing  one-half  or  one-fifth 
of  a  litre  (un  mezzo  titro;  un  quinto  or  bieckiere).  Wines  of  a  better  quality 
are  sold  in  ordinary  quarts  and  pints.  In  districts  where  the  Drinking  Water 
comes  from  cisterns  or  is  in  any  other  way  open  to  suspicion,  the  traveller 
should  have  recourse  to  the  usual  aerated  water  or  to  the  native  mineral 
waters  sach  as  the  Kocera  Umbra  (usual  price  in  restaurants,  1  fr.  per  bottle). 

Caf^B  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon ,  and  In  the 
evening  by  numerous  consumers  of  ices,  coffee,  beer,  etc.  The  to- 
bacco-smoke is  often  very  dense. 

Gaf^  noir  (eaffi  nero)  is  most  commonly  drunk  (16-26  c.  per  cup). 
Caffi  latte  is  coffee  served  with  warm  milk  (26-50  c. ;  ^coppticctno*,  or 
small  cup,  cheaper).  .  Chocolate  (cioccolata)  costs  26-50  c.  Roll  (pane)  5, 
with  butter  (pane  e  burro)  20  c.    Cakes  or  biscuits  (paste)  6-15  c. 

Ices  (gelato)  of  every  conceivable  variety  are  supplied  at  the  caf^s,  at 
90-90  c.  per  portion ;  or  half-a-portion  (mezza)  may  generally  be  ordered. 
Sorbetto  is  sherbet  or  water-ice;  Spremuto  is  lemonade  flavoured  with  fruit 
syrup;  Oranita  is  half-frozen  ice  ilimotnUay  lemon;  aranciata^  orange;  <l< 
caff^t  coffee).  Oauoza^  aerated  lemonade,  is  also  frequently  ordered.  The 
waiters  expect  a  sou  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  payment. 

Birrerie,  corresponding  to  the  French  ^Brasseries*,  are  now 
found  in  all  the  larger  towns. 

Munich  beer  (birra  di  Monaco)  and  Pilsen  beer  may  generally  be  pro* 
cured  at  these.  A  small  glass  (piccola  tazza)  costs  8b-4U^,  a  large  glass 
(tazza  grande)i  usually  contuining  Vs  litre,  60-COc.  Dark  beer  is  called 
birra  tcura.  light  t  eer,  birra  chiara.  A  good  native  beer  is  also  brewed 
at  Kaplis,  out  English  malt  liquors  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  hotels. 
Most  of  the  Birrerie  can  generally  furnish  good  luncheons  and  other  meals. 

The  Wine  Shops  (Osterie)  are  almost  exclusively  fireqnented  by 
the  lower  ranks.  In  shops  outside  the  towns  the  wine  is  very  cheap 
and  often  excellent.  The  numbers  on  the  outside  of  the  shops  (4, 
5,  6,  etc.)  indicate  the  price  per  Vs  litre  In  soldi.  Bread,  cheese, 
and  eggs  are  usually  the  only  viands  provided. 

Cigars  (siguri)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government.  The  Ital- 
ians themselves  prefer  the  somewhat  heavy  brands,  such  as  Toseani^ 
Napoletani,  Cavours  (long  10,  short  7^/2  c),  and  Virginias  (with  a 
straw  in  them,  Tl/j,  12,  and  15  c).  About  an  inch  should  be  broken, 
■^^        cut,  or  bnmed  off  the  lower  end  of  the  last  before  smoking.    The 
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lighter  varieties  such  as  the  Branca  (5  c),  8eUa  (7  c),  QrUnaldi 
riO  c),  MeManUoi  and  MinghetU  (15  c),  Trabucos  (20  c),  Londres 
(25  c),  and  Regalia  Londres  (BO  c.)  cannot  be  obtained  of  good  quality 
except  from  the  larger  tobacconists;  Good,  but  rather  stroirg  im- 
ported cigars  (Afani^o  20-80  c,  Havana  40-120  c.)  and  also  foreign 
cigarettes  (dgarette)^  may  be  bought  in  the  best  shops  of  the  large 
towns.  Native  cigarettes  may  be  obtained  from  1  c.  upwards  each 
(e.g.  Macedontas  at  3  c.  each).  The  Spagnolette  Avana  (5  c.  each), 
cigars  about  the  size  of  cigarettes,  may  also  be  commended.  — 
Travellers  who  Import  their  own  cigars,  paying  the  heavy  duty 
(p.  xii),  should  preserve  the  custom  receipt,  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
challenged,  e,g,  by  the  octroi  officials  (p.  xii).  Passers-by  are  at 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  gratis  of  the  light  burning  in  every 
tobacconist's. 

X.  Sights.  Theatres.    Shops. 

The  larger  Churches  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12,  and  gener- 
ally again  from  2,  3,  or  4  to  7  p.m.,  while  the  more  important  are 
often  open  the  whole  day.  Many  of  the  smaller  churches  are  open 
till  8  or  9  a.m.  only.  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works  of  art  even 
during  divine  service ,  provided  they  move  about  noiselessly,  and 
keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating.  For  a 
week  or  two  before  Easter  the  works  of  art  are  often  temporarily 
covered.  Those  which  are  always  covered  are  shown  by  the  verger 
(sagrestano)  for  a  small  gratuity  (p.  xiv). 

Public  Uaseums,  picture-galleries,  and  excavations  are  usually 
open  from  9  or  10  to  4  o'clock.  All  the  collections  which  belong 
to  Goveniment  are  open  free,  in  part  at  least,  on  Sundays  or  Thurs- 
days and  on  certain  festivals,  but  on  week-days  a  charge  is  usually 
made.  Gratuities  are  forbidden.  The  collections  are  closed  on  the 
chief  public  holidays. 

The  Muaeo  Nationale  at  Naples,  for  instance,  is  closed  on  New  Tear's 
Bay,  Epiphany  (Jan.  6th),  Easter  Sunday,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsunday, 
Corpus  Ghristi,  Festa  dello  Statuto  (first  Sunday  in  June),  Day  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  (June  29th),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Aug.  15th),  Birth  of  the  Vir- 
gin (Sept.  8th),  St.  Januarius  (Sept.  19th),  All  Saints'  Day  (Kov.  1st),  Feast 
of  the  Conception  (Dec.  StL),  and  Christmas  Day ;  also  on  the  birthdays 
of  the  king  (Nov.  lith)  and  queen  (Jan.  8th). 

Artists,  archeeologists,  and  scholars,  on  making  application  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  (Mniiiero  delta  PttbbHca  Ittrtuione)  on  a  stamped 
form  (carta  bolkUa,  1  fr.  20  c.),  receive  free  tickets  (permesto  di  €fUrcUa 
gratuita)^  valid  all  over  the  country.  For  a  single  town  the  application 
(stamped  form,  60  c.)  is  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Gallery.  The  appli- 
oatiun  must  be  accompanied  by  an  unmounted  photograph  and  by  a 
certificate  from  a  univer»'ity  or  some  similar  body,  countersigned  by  an 
Italian  consul  in  Ihe  applicant's  country.  Special  permission  is  also 
necessary  for  copying  or  drawing  or  using  a  tripod  camera  in  the  museums. 

Th«atoe8.  Performances  begin  at  8,  8.30,  or  9,  and  terminate 
at  midnight  or  later.  In  the  large  theatres,  in  which  the  season 
(stagione)  frequently  lasts  only  from  St.  Stephen's  Day  (Dec.  26th) 
to  the  end  of  the  Carnival,  operas  and  ballets  are  exclusively  per- 
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fonaed,  the  first  act  of  an  opera  being  often  succeeded  by  a  ballet 
of  three  or  more  acts.  The  pit  (plaUa),  to  which  the  bigUetto  cfin^ 
gresto  gives  access,  has  standing-room  only;  for  seats  additional 
tickets  must  be  taken  (usually  in  advance  in  the  larger  towns), 
A  box  (palco  diprimOf  seeondOf  ierzo  ordine)  is  the  pleasantest  place 
for  ladies  or  for  a  party  of  several  persons.  Evening  dress  is  usually 
worn  in  the  box^s.  Other  reserved  seats  are  the  poltrone  (front 
stalls)  and  the  po8ti  dittinti  or  sedie  (rear  stalls).  In  some  of  the 
larger  theatres  good  seats  may  be  obtained  in  the  anfiUatro  oi  prima 
gaUeria,  —  The  theatre  is  a  favourite  evening-resort  of  the  Italians; 
the  fashionable  nights  are  Wed.  and  Frid.,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
toilettes  are  very  elaborate.  The  intervals  between  the  acts  are  usu- 
ally very  long.  Cloak-rooms  are  found  only  in  a  few  of  the  best 
theatres.  Gentlemen  usually  wear  their  hats  until  the  curtain  rises. 

Shops*  None  but  the  best  shops  in  the  large  towns  have  fixed 
prices,  and  even  they  generally  allow  a  discount  of  5-10  per  cent. 
In  all  other  cases  not  more  than  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the 
price  asked  should,  as  a  rule,  be  offered  (^eontrattarej  to  bargain  or 
haggle;  comp.  p.  29).  ^Non  voletey  (then  you  will  not?)  is  a  re- 
mark which  generally  has  the  elfect  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
speedy  adjustment.  In  judging  the  prices  travellers  should  re- 
member that  some  wares  are  dearer  than  at  home,  while  others,  such 
as  shoes,  gloves,  and  silk  goods,  are  much  cheaper.  Purchases  should 
never  be  made  by  the  traveller  in  presence  of  a  valet-de-place  or 
through  the  agency  of  a  hotel-employtf  (comp.  p.  xv).  These  indi- 
viduals, by  tacit  agreement,  receive  a  commission  on  the  price, 
which  of  course  comes  out  of  the  purchaser's  pocket.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  an  Italian  friend  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

An  active  trade  is  driven  in  spurious  antiquities.  Ancient  works  of  art 
should  never  be  purchased  without  a  written  guarantee  of  their  authenticity. 
The  Mucky  discoveries'  offered  by  the  smaller  dealers  are  usually  nothing 
but  traps  for  the  unwary.  The  export  of  important  works  of  art  is  eu' 
tirely  prohibited. 

Some  caution  is  necessary  in  buying  articles  to  be  sent  home.  Thl 
full  amount  should  never  be  paid  until  the  package  has  arrived  and  its 
contents  have  been  examiaed.  If  the  shopkeeper  does  not  agree  to  a  written 
agreement  as  to  the  method  of  packing,  the  means  of  transport,  and  com- 
pensation for  breakages,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  transaction  short.  The 
transmission  of  large  objects  should  be  entrusted  to  a  goods-agent. 

XI.  PoBt  and  Telegraph  OfficeB. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Offtee  is  open  daily  (incl.  Sun.  and 
hoHdays)  from  8  a.m.  to  8,  8.30,  9,  or  9.30  p.m. ;  in  smaller  places  It 
is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Letters  (whether  ^poste  re8tante\  Italian  ^ferma  in  po8ta\  or  to 
the  traveller's  hotel)  should  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  should  be  in  Italian.  The  surname  (cognome) 
should  be  underlined;  the  customary  *Esq.'  is  better  omitted.  When 
asking  for  letters  the  traveller  should  present  his  visiting-card  in- 
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steftd  of  gh^  hiB  name  onlly.  The  Italians  place  the  Christian 
aai&e  (nmne)  last,  i/vhich  frequently  gires  rise  to  misunderstandings. 
Postage-stamps  (franeoboUi)  are  sold  at  the  post-offices  and  the 
tobacco-shops.  The  Italian  for  letter-box  Is  Buea  or  Cassetia  ffor 
letters,  per  U  lettere;  for  printed  papers,  pet  le  stampe), 

Lbttbbs  of  16  grammes  0/s  oz.,  about  the  weight  of  three  sous)  by 
town-post  5  e.,  to  the  rest  of  Italy  15  c,  abroad  (per  Veitero)  25  c.  The 
penalty  C«opra<a«a;  for  insufficiently  prepaid  letters  is  double  the  deficiency. 

—  Post  Gauds  (cartoliM  potiali)^  whether  for  Italy  or  abroad,  10  c,  reply- 
cards  (eon  rispotta  pagaia)^  inland  15  c,  for  abroad  20  c.  —  Lkttjbb 
Cabds  (bigUetii  postali)^  for  town-post  6  c,  for  the  rest  of  Italy  16  c, 
for  abroad  25  c.  —  Business  Papers  (carte  manoteriite)  within  Italy,  20  c, 
per  50  gr. ;  above  60  and  not  exceeding  500  gr.,  40  c. ;  for  abroad,  25  c.  for 
250  gr.,  and  5  c.  for  each  50  gr.  extra.  —  Book  Paoebts  (stampe  sotto 
fateia)  2  e.  per  50  grammes,  for  abroad  5  c.  —  Rbqistbation  Fbk  (raeeom- 
mandazione)  for  letters  for  the  same  town  and  printed  matter  10  c, 
otherwise  25  c.    The  packet  or  letter  must  be  inscribed  ^raeeomandata'. 

—  Post  Officb  Obdebs  (vaglia  poetali)  are  issued  for  sums  not  exceeding 
1000  fr. ;  in  Italy  sums  from  1  to  10  fr.  may  be  sent  for  a  fee  of  10  c, 
10-25  fr.,  20  c,  25-50  fr.,  40  c;  for  abroad  the  fee  is  25  c.  for  each  50  fr. 
Money  may  also  be  sent  by  telegraph.  To  secure  registered  letters  or  the 
payment  of  money-orders,  the  stranger  must  show  his  passport  or  a  so- 
called  libretto  di  ricognizioney  drawn  up,  on  request,  by  the  Direzione  UfJlH 
di  prima  Claese  (fee  60  c);  otherwise  he  must  be  accompanied  by  a  wit- 
ness known  to  the  postal  authorities.  It  is  therefore  often  convenient 
to  arrange  to  have  the  money  sent  to  one's  landlord. 

Pabobl  Post.  Parcels  not  exceeding  5  kg.  (11  lbs.)  in  weight  or  60  cm. 
(about  2  ft.)  in  length  or  breadth  may  be  sent  by  post  in  Italy  for  1  fr.; 
to  England,  via  France,  2  fr.  75  c.  The  parcels  must  be  carefully  packed 
and  fastened  and  may  not  contain  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  letter. 
Parcels  for  abroad  must  be  accompanied  by  two  customs-declarations 
on  forms  for  the  purpose.  Articles  not  liable  to  duty  (such  as  flowers, 
etc.)  are  best  sent  as  samples  of  no  value  (eampioni;  maximum  350 gr.):  in 
Italy  2  c.  per  60  gr.,  abroad  10  c.  for  lUO  gr.,  5  c.  for  each  additional  60  gr. 

Telegrams.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following  rate 
per  word  (not  exceeding  fifteen  letters)  is  charged  in  addition  to  an 
initial  payment  of  1  fr. :  Great  Britain  26  c,  France  14,  Germany  14, 
Switzerland  or  Austria  6-14,  Belgium  19,  Holland  or  Denmark  23, 
Russia  42,  Norway  34,  Sweden  26  c.  To  the  United  States  1  fr.  60- 
1  fr.  90  c.  per  word,  according  to  the  state.  —  In  Italy,  15  words 
1  fr.,  each  additional  word  5  c.  Telegrams  with  special  haste  (tele^ 
grammi  urgentijj  which  take  precedence  of  all  others,  may  be  sent 
in  Italy  at  thrice  the  above  rates.  —  It  is  advisable  in  each  case  to 
demand  a  rieevuta  or  receipt,  for  which  5  c.  is  charged. 

XII.  Climate  and  Health  of  Naples. 
Climate.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  afford  only  a  par- 
tial protection  against  the  winds.  Posilipo  and  the  heights  of 
Sent*  Elmo  and  Capodimonte  shelter  it  fairly  well  on  the  N.  W.  and 
N.  (Tramontana) ;  but  the  N.E.  (Qreco),  S.E.  (SciroccoJ,  and  S.W. 
(Libeceio)  winds  are  opposed  by  no  such  natural  barrier.  The  alter- 
nation of  these  air-currents  from  the  N.  and  S.  exercises  the  most 
material  influence  upon  the  temperature  of  the  different  seasons 
at  Naples ,  and  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  extreme  variations  which 
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ftometiineB  oecai  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  September  it  almost 
invariably  hot  and  oppressive,  but  in  October,  which  is  usually 
rainy,  the  first  half  of  the  month  is  mueh  cooler,  the  mean  tem- 
perature being  about  65°  Fahr.  In  November  the  rainy  S.  wind 
prevails,  while  in  Dteembtr,  when  the  N*  wind  blows,  many  fine 
days  are  enjoyed.  The  weather  at  this  season  is  often  remark- 
ably mild.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  50°,  but  in 
the  cold  nights  of  January  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  5-6^ 
below  freezing-point.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  Naples  itself,  but  In 
January  the  surrounding  mountains  are  sometimes  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  snow  which  imparts  a  bitter  keenness  to  the  £.  andN.£. 
winds.  Fogs  are  very  rare,  but  rain  is  common;  116  rainy  days  per 
annum  is  the  average.  In  February  a  rainy  season  sets  in,  which 
often  lasts  till  April.  March  resembles  an  English  April  in  its 
changeableness,  while  April  (mean  temperature  60°)  is  perhaps 
the  most  delightful  month  of  the  whole  year.  May  (68°)  is  also  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  month,  though  sometimes  hot.  In  JunCj  July^ 
and  August  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  The 
heat  sometimes  rises  to  100°  (mean  69°),  but  is  pleasantly  tempered 
by  the  sea- wind,  which  rises  in  the  forenoon  and  blows  till  about 
2  p.m.,  an  advantage  unknown  at  Rome  or  Florence. 

In  Mt.  YesuTius  the  Neapolitans  possess  a  gigantic  barometer. 
The  direction  in  which  the  vapour  issuing  from  the  crater  blows 
often  announces  a  change  of  weather  twenty-four  hours  beforehand. 
When  it  blows  towards  Capri ,  good  weather  may  be  expected  (in 
winter  a  clear  sky  and  cool  temperature) ;  when  it  is  turned  towards 
Ischia,  we  may  look  for  E.  wind  (Qreco  LevarUe)  and  cold  weather. 
Premonitions  of  the  Scirocco  are  specially  Important,  as  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  depressing  wind,  perfect  repose  is  desirable.  Thus, 
when  the  crater  is  concealed  by  a  thick  layer  of  clouds,  we  may  ex- 
pect S.  wind,  often  accompanied  by  heavy  rain.  Another  indication 
of  the  scirocco  is  afforded  when  Capri  appears  of  a  dark  blue  colour 
and  unusually  near  and  distinct.  Long,  low,  and  regular  waves 
rolling  in  from  the  Bocca  Piccola  (between  Capri  and  the  Punta  di 
Campanella)  also  as  a  rule  betoken  the  approach  of  the  sdrocoo. 

Health.  The  sanitary  condition  of  Naples  has  greatly  improved 
of  late  years,  especially  by  the  hygienic  measures  taken  after  the 
violent  cholera  epidemic  of  1884  (comp.  p.  35),  and  is  now  on  the 
whole  fairly  satisfactory.  The  immense  Acqua  di  Serino  (p.  88)  now 
brings  a  copious  supply  of  good  water  to  the  town  from  the  River  Serino 
near  Avellino,  a  distance  of  37  M.  as  the  crow  flies.  Another  im- 
portant work,  the  new  system  of  drainage,  has  advanced  so  far,  that 
the  whole  of  the  lower  city  is  now  included  in  it,  while  the  sewer- 
age of  Naples  is  no  longer  discharged  into  the  sea  immediately 
below  the  city,  but  at  a  point  far  to  the  W.  [The  outlet  is  to  be 
ultimately  at  Cums,  12  M.  from  Naples.]  By  these  enterprizes  the 
main  causes  of  the  danger  of  typhus  (p.  zxx)  have  been  removed. 
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although  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  disposal  of  waste 
matter  in  the  smaller  streets.  The  form  of  typhus  formerly  known 
as  Neapolitan  fever  has  practically  disappeared. 

Whatever  be  the  primary  causes  of  the  often  exaggerated  evil 
sanitary  reputation  of  Naples,  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause  may 
almost  invariably  be  traced  to  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  trav- 
ellers, especially  of  those  who  wish  to  see  everything  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  allow  themselves  no  Interval  for  repose.  It  cannot 
be  too  emphatically  asserted  that  nearly  all  the  acute  diseases  by 
which  visitors  to  Naples  are  attacked  are  due  to  imprudences  in 
diet,  to  neglected  colds,  or  to  excessive  fatigue.  Even  the  hardiest 
travellear  from  the  N.  should  take  the  utmost  care  in  avoiding  these 
three  provocatives  of  disease.  Oia  the  smallest  symptom  of  indis- 
position all  excursions  should  be  given  up  until  the  nervous  system 
has  recovered  its  usual  tone.  A  physician  should  also  be  consulted. 
Malarial  affections  are  most  generally  incurred  on  excursions  in 
marshy  districts.  P»stum  and  the  railway-journey  through  the 
Boman  Oampagna  are,  «.^,  more  or  less  dangerous  in  this  respect. 
The  best  prophylactic  measures  consist  in  warm  clothing,  an  avoid- 
ance of  the  hours  of  sunset,  and  the  shutting  of  the  windows  in  the 
Irailway-carriage.  Those  who,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  are 
attacked  by  malaria  should  at  once  seek  change  of  air  in  Sorrent^, 
Capri,  or  La  Cava.  Naples  is  often  trying  for  persons  with  weak  lungs 
on  account  of  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  winter,  and 
such  persons  should  not  fix  their  abode  here  without  medical  advice. 
Capri  is  generally  much  more  congenial  to  patients  of  this  class. 

Rooms,  or  at  least  bedrooms,  facing  the  S.  are  almost  essential 
for  the  delicate  and  highly  desirable  for  the  robust.  If  such  can- 
not be  obtained,  those  facing  the  W.  are  the  next  best  in  winter, 
those  facing  the  E.  in  summer.  Comer  rooms  and  lodgings  on  the 
groundfloor  should  be  avoided.  The  uppermost  floors  of  houses  are 
often  damp  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  thie  doors  and  windows  close 
satisfactorily.  The  high-lying  and  open  parts  of  the  town,  such  as 
the  Corso  Vittorio  EmanueU  and  the  Rione  Prineipe  Amedeo,  still 
offer  many  advantages  especially  for  a  prolonged  stay*  but,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  main  drainage,  the  quarters 
adjoining  the  sea,  such  as  the  Chtatamone,  Riviera  di  CMaiaj  and 
Mtrgellinay  are  scarcely  inferior  to  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
hygiene,  while  the  Strada  Santa  Lucia  may  be  especially  recom- 
mended to  those  who  do  not  fear  a  little  wind  and  dust.  As, 
however,  the  condition  of  the  different  houses  varies  much  in  re- 
spect of  hygienic  arrangements,  one  of  the  physicians  mentioned 
at  p.  28  should  in  all  cases  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  a  dwelling 
by  visitors  making  a  prolonged  stay. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  changes  in  temperature  the  visitor  to 
Naples  should  as  a  general  rule  wear  warmer  clothing,   in  th^ 
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colder  parts  of  the  year,  than  he  natarally  would  at  home  in  a  sim- 
ilar temperature.  Northerners  are  much  more  apt  than  nativas 
to  catch  cold  in  the  South,  and  a  cold  is  here  much  more  likely  to 
usher  in  a  severe  illness.  The  traveller  should  therefore  always  he 
provided  with  a  greatcoat  or  shawl,  which  he  should  make  use  of  in 
the  evening,  when  sitting  in'' a  carriage,  or  boat,  when  in  cold 
churches  and  maseums,  or  when  exposed  to  sadden  altematioos  of 
sun  and  shade.  Woollen  underclothing  is  indispensable.  Exposure 
to  the  summer  sun  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  a 
sunshade  should  be  used  both  in  walking  and  driving.  Long  walks 
should  be  indulged  in  sparingly,  if  at  all ;  fortunately  the  low  fares 
of  the  cabs  and  tramways  make  driving  inexpensive.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  be  warmly  covered  during  sleep ;  the  supply  of  bed- 
clothes at  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses  is  often  apt  to  be  scanty. 
Moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  is ,  of  course,  imperative. 
The  appetite  gradually  decreases  under  a  southern  sun,  but  at  first 
strangers  are  sometimes  apt  to  eat  excessive  quantities  of  maccaronl, 
cheese,  fruit,  etc.  The  traveller  should  be  more  than  usually 
scrupulous  in  rejecting  flsh  as  to  whose  freshness  there  can  be  the 
slightest  suspicion.  Oysters  are  also  often  dangerous  at  Naples  when 
not  fresh; land  cases  of  typhus  have  been  traised  to  the  consumption 
of  oysters  from  Santa  Lucia  (p.  38),  where]  the  water  in  which  the 
Aellflsh  are  kept  often  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  point 
of  cleanness.  Salad  and  other  raw  vegetables  may  also  conceal 
similar  dangers.  Ripe  fruit  carefully  washed  and  eaten  in  mod- 
eration at  meals,  is  perfectly  wholesome,  but  the  fruit  offered  at 
table-d*h6te  even  in  the  best  hotels  is  often  unripe.  Water-melons 
(mellone  (Taequa,  eoeomero)  and  the  figs  of  the  Indian  cactus  are 
better  left  untouched.  A  free  indulgence  in  fruit  should  be  espe- 
cially avoided  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  excessive  heat 
predisposes^to  diarrhcsa.  The  Sorbe,  a  kind  of  fruit  resembling  the 
medlar  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  is  often  useful 
in  counteracting  a  diarrhoeic  tendency.  A  dozen  or  so  of  this  fruit 
may  be  eaten  at  once  without  fear  of  prejudicial  consequences. 
The  diet  should  also  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  cocoa,  bis- 
cuits, oatmeal  porridge,  lean  meat,  rice  seasoned  with  cinnamon, 
and  a  little  red  wine.  Diarrhcea  induced  by  violent  exertion  in  hot 
weather  may  often  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Oranita  (p.  xxiv).  Rice 
and  the  homcBopathic  tincture  of  camphor  are  also  common  reme- 
dies, but  thorough  repose  is  the  chief  desideratum.  The  ordinary 
red  wines  of  the  country  (p.  xxiv)  are  usually  sound  and  good,  and 
a  moderate  use  of  them  when  pure  may  be  thoroughly  recommended. 
Those  who  find  them  unpalatable  should  drink  claret.  The  native 
white  wines,  though  generally  lighter  thauithe  red,  are  too  asttiUgent 
in  their  action.  Good  Munich  beer  Cp.  xxiv)  may  be  drunk  without 
harm,  but  beer  of  inferior  quality  should  be  avoided. 
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from  tlie  German  of 
Prof.  Beinliard  Kekuli  von  Stradonitx. 

Wir  tragm 
Die  TriirmMT  hin^lber 
Und  klagen 

ther  die  verlome  8ch&»e: 
Goethe. 

The  traveller  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  treasuies  of 
the  National  Museum  at  Naples,  to  the  relics  of  antiquity  scattered 
throughout  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily ,  and  who ,  possibly  setting 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Attica,  finds  himself,  if  favoured  by  fortune,  in 
the  presence  of  her  glorious  ruins  —  has  in  all  probability  had 
his  appetite  whetted  in  Rome,  and  has  there  collected  such  data  as 
ho  will  readily  apply  to  all  that  presents  itself  as  new  to  his  observ- 
ation. But  even  he  who  turns  himself  at  once  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  heritage  of  antiquity  such  as  that  comprised  in  the  favoured 
regions  of  Campania  and  Sicily  has  the  promise  of  a  rich  and 
abundant  harvest,  if  he  but  know  how  to  prize  its  fruits. 

The  National  Museum  partakes  in  many  of  its  departments  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Vatican  with  its  statue-world ,  and  in- 
cludes many  works  in  marble  which  have  indeed  been  brought 
thither  from  Rome,  notably  those  formerly  belonging  to  the  Farnese 
family.  By  the  careful  observer  many  of  the  statues  will  be  re- 
cognized as  repetitions  of  those  already  seen  in  Rome.  They  belong 
to  the  numerous  class  of  copies  made  from  renowned  masterpieces, 
which  in  the  old  Roman  time  were  indispensable  adjuncts  to 
a  display  of  wealth  and  refinement,  ^any  of  these  marbles  betray, 
owing  to  a  certain  redundancy  and  pliancy  of  outline,  a  taste  peculiar 
to  the  people  of  these  coasts  upon  which  Nature  has  lavished  her 
choicest  gifts.  The  exquisite  Greek  coins  remind  us  that  we  are 
in  &  land  that  was  once  the  thriving  and  envied  seat  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. Innumerable  tripods,  candelabra,  lamps,  braziers,  jars,  jugs, 
caskets,  bracelets,  needles,  house  and  kitchen-utensils  of  all  kinds, 
weapons  of  warriors  and  gladiators,  the  numerous  figures  in  bronze, 
above  all  a  stately  array  of  some  hundreds  of  wall-paintings,  unique 
in  the  world ,  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  here  are  col- 
lected the  results  of  excavations  which  present  as  in  a  mirror  a  com- 
plete and  charming  picture  of  ancient  life ,  and  that  we  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  StabisB, 
long  buried  at  the  foot  of  Yesuvius. 

I    [  His  first  impression  of  purely  Greek  art  the  Northern  traveller 
in  Italy  receives  at  Paestum,   The  approach  through  a  lonely,  silent 
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eonntry ;  tKe  pbtturesqtie  beauty  of  the  ruins  and  landscape,  with 
the  glittering  sea  iti  apparently  close  proximity;  the  melancholy  re- 
flection  that  these  proud  temples  before  theit  decay  looked  npon 
a  thriving  Hellenic  city  amid  the  smiles  of  nature,  instead  of  a 
feyer-breeding  wilderness :  all  this  serres  so  to  excite  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  beholder,  that  he  will  find  the  impression  produced 
by  these  ruins,  conspicuously  that  of  the  Temple  of  Poseidon, 
almost  more  oTorpowering  than  even  the  spectacle  of  the  Roman 
t^orum.  There  the  scale,  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the  edifices, 
as  well  as  the  surpassing  wealth  of  form  and  sculptured  ornament, 
are  imposing.  Here  the  architecture  appears  externally  poor  in 
merely  superficial  decoration :  poorer  than  it  was  originally.  The 
coating  of  stucco ,  so  fine  and  firmly  set  that  it  gave  to  the  porous 
limestone  a  surface  smooth  as  marble ,  is  shattered  and  weather- 
stained;  the  forms  themselves  have  extensively  suffered;  wind 
and  weather  have  obliterated  the  colours  which  decorated  the  tri- 
glyphs,  the  mutnles,  the  regnls,  and  other  small  articulations 
of  the  building.  But  precisely  in  this  absence  of  adornment,  in  a 
simplicity  which  brings  to  view  only  what  is  indispensable  and 
essential,  does  this  stem  Doric  temple  vrith  its  dense  array  of 
mighty  columns,  with  its  lofty  and  ponderous  entablature  and  far- 
reaching  projection  of  cornice,  in  the  clear  and  simple  disposal  of 
the  masses,  in  solemnity  and  strength  of  proportion,  in  beauty  and 
distinctness  of  outline,  present  itself  as  a  revelation  of  the  spirit  of 
Greek  architecture,  which  so  fills  us  with  amazement  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  very  slight  expenditure  of  material  space  em- 
ployed to  produce  this  incomparable  impression  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity.  One  who  has  seen  the  ruins  of  Passtum  will  have  the 
more  pleasure  in  examining  less  impressive  mementoes  of  the  Qreek 
ages  from  the  city  dedicated  to  Poseidon  —  the  fine  monumental 
paintings  from  Psstum  in  the  National  Museum  of  Naples :  Warriors 
departing  for  the  combat  whence  they  are  never  to  return. 

The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Psstum  is  ascribed  by  Koldewey  and 
Puchstein  to  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  From  a  far  remoter 
past,  however,  dates  the  fragment  of  art-history  which  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  in  Selinua,  although  it  cannot  of  course  be  deciphered  on  the 
spot  from  its  ruins  alone.  The  imagination  is  less  severely  taxed  to 
supply  all  that  is  lost  to  the  beauteous  ruins  in  Segesta  and  OirgentL 
In  Selinus  the  effects  of  earthquakes  have  been  so  destructive  that  a 
clear  conception  of  the  temples  can  be  attained  only  by  reference  to 
architectural  plans  and  drawings.  The  sculptures  belonging  to  these 
temples,  brought  to  light  by  recent  excavations,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Museum  of  Palermo.  The  oldest  temple  (apart  from  the  Megaron 
of  Pemeter,  which  is  now  destitute  of  columns  J,  usually  distinguish- 
ed by  the  letter  C,  is  that  on  the  Acropolis.  This  was  probably  de- 
dicated to  Apollo  as  god  of  succour,  and  was  erected  Immediately 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  an  event  assigned  to  B.  G.  628. 
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The  neigliboaring  and  northernmost  temple  of  the  Aciopolis,  2>, 
presumably  sacred  to  Athena,  is  scarcely  more  recent.  In  the  three 
metope-reliefs  which  belong  to  the  first-named  temple  C,  scarcely 
a  trace  of  Grecian  beauty  is  discernible ;  Indeed  they  are  almost 
ludicrously  primitive  and  rude.  And  yet  they  afford  an  instructive 
insight  into  the  rudimentary  Sculpture  of  the  Oreeks.  Possibly, 
in  the  place  for  which  .they  were  designed,  aloft  between  the 
triglyphs  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  set  in  a  frame -work  of  strong 
and  clearly  defined  architectural  lines,  the  reliefs  may  have  had 
a  less  repulsive  effect.  But  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same 
stage  in  art  which  had  in  architecture  attained  to  an  essentially 
coherent  system,  primitive  perhaps  in  its  severity  and  unwieldiness, 
yet  conveying  the  impression  of  harmony  in  its  completeness, 
should  in  the  rendering  of  such  figures  as  would  contribute  to  its 
architectural  ornamentation  be  beset  by  a  childish  restraint  and 
uncertainty  of  aim ;  how  the  same  eye  that  watched  over  the  or- 
dered arrangement  of  each  part  and  proportion  as  well  as  the 
delicate  rendering  of  each  line  and  ornament  of  the  building, 
could  be  content  to  give  representations  of  mythical  events, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  oan  have  had  no  other  merit  than  a 
ruthless  and  violent  distinctness  and  a  grotesque  vivacity,  entail- 
ing the  disfigurement  of  the  human  form  and  the  entire  sacri- 
fice of  natural  proportion.  And  yet  in  these  characteristics  lies  the 
germ  of  a  mighty  future ,  in  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  ani-?- 
mated  the  artist  as  he  strove  to  give  intelligible  expression  to 
the  sacred  history  which  he  had  to  relate,  in  the  independence 
and  directness  with  which  he  embodied  its  purport  in  sculp- 
tured forms.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  such  scenes  to  have  been 
altogether  new  to  him.  He  might  have  seen  them  in  other 
places  and  in  earlier  times.  But  he  had  to  mould  them  anew 
and  from  his  own  individual  resources,  without  available  pattern, 
and  without  that  readiness  in  execution  which  the  hand  can  ac- 
quire only  by  frequent  exercise.  The  head  of  Medusa  alone,  this 
earliest  figurative  expression  of  destruction  and  horror,  is  clearly 
and  unfailingly  pourtrayed.  To  the  artist  as  well  as  his  contem- 
poraries this  poverty  in  execution  was  not  apparent.  Their  sucess- 
ors  were  not  slow  to  make  far  different  pretensions.  If  a  kind 
fate  had  preserved  the  single  statue  of  the  youthful  god  that  stood 
in  the  sanctuary,  or  at  some  future  time  should  discover  it  to  us, 
we  should  probably  be  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  con- 
trast between  the  statue  and  the  reliefs.  At  a  time  when  such 
reliefs  as  these  were  possible,  Greek  art  had  already  possessed  itself 
of  a  definite  type  for  the  statue  of  Apollo,  and  for  the  youthful 
form,  generally  marked,  indeed,  by  archaic  stiffness,  but  con- 
formable with  the  law  of  nature  in  shape  and  proportion ;  while  by 
constant  comparison  with  nature  it  continued  to  gain  in  purity  and 
truthfulness. 

Ba£okxsb.  Italy  in.    15th  Edit.  c 
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By  the  same  process  representation  in  relief  is  gradually  en- 
noMed.  Offences  against  proportion  and  drawing  are  more  easily 
overlooked  in  relief  than  in  a  lifesize  work  in  the  round ;  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  eye,  moreover,  is  more  readily  forgotten  in  the  in- 
terest excited  hy  the  pictorial  narration.  The  monuments  of  Seli- 
nus  are  pre-eminent  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  observing 
on  the  spot  what  has  sprung  from  these  beginnings.  Of  the  group  on 
the  Eastern  hill  the  Temple  F  in  point  of  time  is  next  to  those  of 
the  Paean  Apollo  and  of  Athena.  Then  come  Temple  O,  likewise 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  one  to  Juno  (E)^  and  lastly  Temple  A,  occupy*- 
ing  the  Acropolis.  Temple  F  still  belongs  to  the  6th  century  B.C., 
a  period  when  the  building  of  the  Apollo  Temple  O  had  begun,  to 
be  completed  at  a  later  period.  The  Hersum  (Temple  of  Juno)  E 
and  temple  A  date  from  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.O.  or 
not  much  later.  Two  halves  of  metope-slabs  have  been  brought 
to  light  which  adorned  the  temple  F  (a  god  and  goddess  contend- 
ing with,  giants),  and  four  similar  slabs  from  the  Herseum  are  so 
far  preserved  that  they  furnish  a  sufficiently  intelligible  repre- 
sentation of  Zeus  and  Hera ,  Artemis  and  Actxon ,  Heracles  and 
Hippolyta,  and  Athena  contending  with  the  Giants. 

In  both  metopes  from  F  extraordinary  clearness  and  animation 
again  arrest  the  attention.  The  impetuous  rush  of  the  victorious 
goddess,  the  dying  agonies  of  the  fallen  giant,  his  head  convulsive- 
ly thrown  back,  his  mouth  open  and  grinning,  his  utter  helpless- 
ness, are  rendered  with  a  turbulence ,  and  with  an  expenditure  of 
means,  which  appear  to  us  very  much  in  excess  of  what  is  needed 
for  clear  expression,  and  which  simply  outrage  instead  of  satisfying 
one's  sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  two  art -stages  to  which  these 
reliefs,  and  the  quaint  rudeness  of  those  of  the  Apollo  Temple  on 
the  Acropolis  belong,  offer  a  certain  analogy.  In  both  oases  all 
available  means  are  applied  with  recklessness  and  in  excess.  Those, 
however,  at  the  disposal  of  the  later  artist  were  infinitely  richer 
and  more  perfect.  While  his  predecessor  had  not  altogether  mastered 
the  forms  of  art,  he  had  acquired  a  certain  familiarity  with  them, 
though  at  the  cost  of  much  toil  and  trouble ;  but  his  power  was  so 
new  and  unwonted  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  abusing  it.  The 
Metopes  from  the  Heraeum  on  the  other  hand,  which  mark  the  maturity 
of  archaic  art,  show  a  command  of  expression  ennobled  by  a  fine 
perception  of  the  beautiful.  These  qualities  declare  themselves  most 
felicitously  in  the  two  compositions  which  represent  the  meeting 
of  Zeus  and  Hera  on  Mount  Ida  and  Artemis  punishing  Actaeon. 
The  expression  of  godlike  serenity  and  joy  which  pervades  the  first 
scene  transcends  all  similar  efforts  whether  of  earlier  or  later  art: 
while  the  second  is  scarcely  less  admirable  from  the  way  in  which 
the  unmistakable  wlldness  of  the  subject  is  subdued  to  something 
like  softness  by  modulation  of  movement  and  occupation  of  allotted 
space.    The  technical  method  employed  in  the  more  recent  metopes 
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is  peculiar.  In  the  antique  vases  with  black  figures  on  a  red  ground 
the  men  are  usually  black,  and  the  women,  as  far  as  the  body  itself 
is  visible,  white.  Here  the  indication  of  the  lighter  and  darker  flesh- 
colour  of  the  two  sexes  has  superficially  supplied  a  necessary  char- 
acteristic. But  the  perfected  art  also  resorted  to  this  distinction  in 
rendering  flesh-colour.  In  the  paintings  of  Pompeii  the  bronzed, 
sunburnt  bodies  of  the  men  form  an  effective  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cate and  fairer  forms  of  the  women.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
is  found  in  the  metopes  of  the  Herseum.  As  the  entire  temple  is  of 
tufa,  they  too  are  of  the  same  material.  Owing  to  the  rugged  and 
faulty  nature  of  the  material  the  architect  resorted  to  a  coating 
of  stucco  upon  which  he  displayed  his  gaudy  decoration.  In  the 
reliefs  the  nude  forms  of  the  women  are  given  in  white  marble. 
The  harmony  of  the  different  portions  of  the  reliefs,  multiform  as 
they  were,  was  restored  by  a  profuse  application  of  colour,  which 
the  purely  architectural  accessories  also  required. 

Every  new  discovery,  in  which  the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  so  prolific,  brings  the  sculptures  of  Sellnus  one 
step  farther  from  the  artistic  isolation  which  presented  them  as  al- 
mosti  nsoluble  problems  to  the  original  discoverers.  The  quaint,  crude 
reliefs  of  Temple  C  recall  by  the  style  of  their  carved  forms  the 
curious  poros-sculptures  which  have  been  exhumed  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens ;  and  doubtless  their  colouring  was  as  vivid  and  stri  Aig 
as  the  colouring  of  those  sculptures.  The  powerful  reliefs  from 
Temple  F,  with  their  representations  of  warriors  exerting  their  strength 
to  the  full,  rank  with  the  Combats  of  the  Giants  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Megarans  at  Olympia.  The  beautiful  metopes  of  the  Hersum 
exhibit  a  close  affinity  with  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia.  They  may  perhaps  display  a  more  successful  and  more 
charming  gracefulness  than  the  Olympian  works :  but  in  the  methods 
of  composition,  in  the  naive  vivacity  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  even 
in  the  conception  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  fail  to  recognize  in 
both  the  same  artistic  method,  founded  on  the  common  ground  of  an 
equal  artistic  development,  and  very  clearly  differentiated,  for 
example,  from  the  iSginetan  marbles.  With  the  artistic  style  of  the 
sculptures  from  the  Herseum  at  Sellnus  may  be  compared  the 
Ionic  temple  at  Locri  (p.  64),  as  affording  an  example  of  a  not  very 
alien  method  of  treatment. 

Beside  all  these  original  decorative  sculptures,  there  Is  an  ad- 
mirable copy  of  a  great  work  of  not  much  later  date  that  ably  main 
tains  Its  place  in  virtue  of  its  ml^estlc  severity  and  restrained  energy. 
This  is  the  Farnese  He<id  of  Juno  (p.  63),  which  at  once  recalls  to 
our  minds  the  Artemis  of  the  Herseum  at  Sellnus.  In  a  well- 
known  passage  in  his  history  of  art,  Winckelmann  describes  per- 
fect beauty  as  twof(Jld,  as  having  a  double  grace:  the  one  as 
winning,  —  *she  descends  'from  lier  eminence,  revealing  herself 
to  the  observant  eye  with  a  suavity  devoid  of  self-abasement:  she  is 
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not  over-anxiou«  to  please,  but  would  not  be  overlooked'.  TIjo 
othei  is  self-sufficient  and  would  be  sought  rathei  than  court  at* 
tention,  —  'she  holds  converse  only  with  the  wise,  appearing  to 
the  populace  inimical  and  austere,  she  conceals  the  emotions  of  her 
soul,  and  nearly  attains  to  the  blessed  repose  of  the  divine  nature : 
and  thus  according  to  ancient  writers  the  greatest  artists  sought  to 
pourtray  her'.  To  those  who  know  how  to  observe  will  be  revealed 
beneath  the  austere  solemnity  of  this  Farnese  Juno  an  impressive 
picture  of  godlike  repose  and  majesty. 

The  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  and  the  Heiseum  at  Sell- 
nus  And  a  parallel  as  regards  violence  of  action  and  motion  in  the 
group  of  the  tyrant-slayers  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale  at  Naples  (p.  62),  a  marble  copy  of  that  work  of  Oritioi 
and  Nesiotes  which  stood  in  the  market-place  at  Athens.  But 
in  this  group  we  may  detect  traces  of  an  art  that  was  under  different 
conditions.  The  two  Athenians  rush  to  the  attack ,  the  sword  of 
the  younger  being  raised  to  strike ;  the  older  of  the  two  (the  head 
of  this  figure  does  not  belong  to  it,  the  original  was  bearded)  is  at 
hand  to  protect  his  brave  comrade,  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  interfere ;  and  here  the  words  of  the  great  authority  already  quoted, 
in  reference  to  the  attributes  of  a  severe  style,  are  applicable :  'The 
drawing  was  impressive  but  hard,  powerful  but  devoid  of  grace.  The 
fo#e  of  expression  detracts  from  the  beauty' . . .  ^Art  was  hard  and 
severe  as  the  justice  of  the  time,  which  punished  the  most  trifling 
offence  with  death'.  The  same  violence  of  action  and  rendering  of 
form  are  observable  in  the  reliefs  from  the  W.  pediment  of  tho 
temple  of  Zeus.  But  the  reliefs  appear  wild,  almost  disordered  and 
devoid  of  beauty,  beside  the  symmetrical  accuracy  and  precision, 
the  concentrated  power,  the  beautiful  flow  of  lines  in  the  Attic  group 
of  the  murder  of  Hippias. 

Though  in  the  National  Museum  there  may  not  be  found  any 
very  pure  or  important  example  of  the  Attic  school  of  Phldias's  time, 
a  succeeding  school  is  most  happily  illustrated  by  the  Orpheus  Belie f 
(p.  64).  Orpheus  is  permitted  to  bring  his  consort  Eurydice  out  of 
Hades  and  to  restore  her  once  more  to  the  light  of  the  sun  on  con^ 
dition  that  he  shall  not  look  upon  her  during  the  passage.  He  has 
failed  to  fulfil  this  condition.  Hermes,  the  conductor  of  departed 
souls,  with  gentle  measured  gesture  takes  the  hand  of  Eurydice  to 
consign  her  anew  to  the  realm  of  shades.  In  contemplating  this  com- 
position, beautiful  in  its  simplicity  as  it  is,  hope  and  dismay  alter- 
nately possess  us.  The  advance  of  \he  train,  Orpheus  in  the  act  of 
casting  the  fatal  glance ,  the  confiding  communion  of  man  and  wifo 
are  quite  unmistakable ,  as  well  as  the  interruption  of  their  pro- 
gress and  the  subsequent  return  of  Eurydice.  And  here  we  may 
pause  to  wonder  how  antique  art  could  present  powerful  effect 
clothed  in  persuasive  beauty,^  or,  if  subdued,  yet  with  striking 
expression :  and  with  what  a  modest  expenditure  of  means  she  could 
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assert  *this  noble  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  repose'.  Even  in  its 
ovrn  time  this  work  must  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation, 
as  replicas  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Villa  Albanl  at  Rome  and  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  Neapolitan  example  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  the  severest  too,  of  those  extant.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
the  vray,  that  the  inscriptions  introduced,  though  they  may  be  cor- 
rect in  the  explanation  they  give ,  must  be  of  doubtful  antiquity. 

The  Argive  school  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  had  as 
its  head  the  famous  Polyolbtus.  He  frequently  used  earlier  works, 
even  of  the  Attic  school,  altering  them  according  to  a  deliberately 
defined  ideal  of  formal  beauty  and  harmonious  effect.  An  excellent 
example  of  his  style  is  afforded  by  the  fine  reproduction  of  his  Dory- 
phorfM  from  the  palaestra  at  Pompeii  (now  in  Naples). 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  sculptures  in  Naples  belong  like 
those  in  Rome  to  a  more  recent  period  of  Greek  art.  The  prostrate 
Amazon  stretched  out  In  death,  a  Dead  Persian,  a  Dead  Oianty  and 
the  Wounded  Oaul,  which  will  be  readily  recognized  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  masterpiece  of  the  Pergamenlan  school,  the 
Dying  Gaul  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  (the  so-called  Dying 
Gladiator),  are  parts  of  a  votive  offering  of  King  Attains  of  Perga- 
mum  at  Athens,  of  which  single  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  Venice 
and  in  Rome. 

The  colossal  group  of  the  so-called  Famese  Bull  (p.  66),  which 
brilliantly  represents  the  Rhodian  School,  is  more  likely  to  arrest 
attention.  Its  effect  would  have  been  even  more  impressive,  had 
the  work  of  restoration  been  successful,  particularly  in  the  standing 
female  figure.  Two  powerful  youths  are  engaged  in  binding  to  the 
horns  of  a  furious  bull  the  helpless  form  of  a  woman.  Dirce,  wander* 
ing  on  Mount  Cythsron  in  Bacchanalian  revel,  would  slay  Antlope, 
the  victim  of  her  persecutions.  She  bids  two  young  shepherds  bind 
her  to  a  bull,  that  she  may  thus  be  dragged  to  her  death.  The 
youths  recognize  in  her  their  mother  before  it  is  too  late,  and  consign 
Dirce  to  the  doom  prepared  for  Antiope.  The  ancient  Greeks  were 
familiarized  with  this  myth  by  a  celebrated  tragedy  of  Euripides ; 
the  subordinate  work  on  the  base,  which  is  more  richly  adorned  than 
is  usual  in  antiquity,  and  the  details  indicating  the  character  of  the 
country  and  of  the  beings  who  people  it  would  help  to  recall  vividly 
all  the  minor  Incidents  of  the  story.  Among  these  details  are  the 
mountain-god  Cythaeron,  decked  with  Bacchic  ivy,  and  a  Bacchic 
cista  on  the  ground.  But  even  the  modern  spectator  will  find  much 
to  admire  in  the  aspiring  courage,  in  the  command  of  all  artistic 
and  technical  resources  possessed  by  the  author  of  this  sculpture, 
which  uproars  itself  with  such  unfaltering  power,  in  the  vivid  re- 
ality of  the  whole  scene,  and  in  the  artistic  refinement  of  the  exe- 
cution. "We  have  above  described  this  work  as  belonging  to  the 
Ehodlan  School  both  in  its  style  and  origin.   It  represents  a  further 
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development  of  that  tendency  towards  the  dramatic  which  was  pe- 
culiar to  Attic  art  of  the  4th  cent,  and  is  particularly  accented  in 
the  group  of  the  Niobids  at  Florence.  It  was  reserved  for  the  artists 
of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  to  carry  this  dramatic  trend  to  its  highest 
point  of  effective  pathos,  and  it  is  probahly  to  this  period  that  we 
must  attribute  the  Famese  BalL  According  to  the  Roman  author 
Pliny,  a  group  of  the  same  subject  by  Apolloniub  and  TAUnisorB, 
two  sculptors  of  Tralles  in  Asia  Minor,  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
Rhodes;  and  the  group  before  us,  which  was  found  in  Rome,  ia 
doubtless  a  replica  of  this  work  and  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  . 
the  original  itself.  —  The  colossal  group  of  a  man  who  bears  away 
the  dead  body  of  a  boy  on  his  shoulders  is  also  usually  ascribed 
to  the  Rhodian  School.  It  has  been  described  as  Hector  with  the 
body  of  Troilus.  But  the  corpse  of  a  beloved  brother  saved  from  the 
battlefield  would  hardly  be  seized  in  such  fashion.  It  would  rather 
appear  to  be  that  of  a  victim  borne  away  in  triumph  by  a  ruthless 
victor  and  may  possibly  represent  NeoptoUmos  carrying  off  the  body 
of  Astyanax, 

In  Naples  we  have  a  number  of  instructive  examj^les  of  the 
two  styles  which  are  frequently  designated  as  an  antique  Renais- 
sance, the  Neo-Attic  ScHooii  and  the  School  of  Pasitblbs.  The 
former  school  is  represented  by  the  Vase  of  Salpion^  but  also  and 
better  by  the  Aphrodite  from  Capua^  the  so-called  Psyche^  and  similar 
works.  Of  the  School  of  Pasiteles  we  hardly  know  whether  it  did 
much  more  than  produce  modernized  replicas  of  earlier  works  with- 
out any  genuine  creative  power.  The  group  of  Orestes  and  Electra 
is  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  school.  The  bronze  figure 
of  Apollo  Playing  the  Lyre  was  also  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  Pasite- 
lian  work,  but  its  union  of  archaic  simplicity  with  a  faithful  and 
charming  reproduction  of  nature  would  indicate  that*  it  is  more 
probably  an  important  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century. 

The  Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples  is  richer  in  large  Bbomzes  than 
any  other  museum  in  the  world ;  and  nearly  all  stages  of  Greek  art 
may  be  traced  in  this  great  collection.  A  very  early  period  is  re- 
presented by  the  Head  of  a  Youth^  remarkable  for  the  soldering  on 
of  the  hair ,  which  the  shrewd  collector  in  his  villa  at  Herculaneum 
had  erected  as  the  fragment  of  a  statue.  The  so-called  Dancing 
Women  from  Herculaneum  belong  to  the  same  cycle  as  the  sculp- 
tures at  Selinus  and  Olympia,  where  also  Phidias  had  a  place,  as  is 
proved  by  the  copy  of  the  Parthenos  found  in  Athens.  The  bearded 
head,  once  erroneously  named  Plato ,  illustrates  the  artistic  form 
of  the  stage  represented  by  Myron ;  while  later  art  is  illustrated  by 
the  statuette  of  Dionysos,  known  under  the  misnomer  of  Narcissus. 
The  Besting  Hermes  and  the  gay  Dancing  Faun  have  long  been 
famous.  The  head  at  one  time  believed  to  represent  Seneca  is  an 
admirable  portrait  of  some  Alexandrian  scholar  or  poet.  In  Naples 
also,  abundant  opportunity  will  be  found  for  continuing  the  study 
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begun  in  Rome  of  the  heroes  of  an  ideal  world,  of  portraits,  sarco- 
phagus-reliefs, or  wkatever  else  may  especially  engage  the  attention. 
The  custom  of  painting  marble  statues  is  illustrated  for  the  earlier 
period  in  a  statue  of  ArUmU.,  and  for  the  later  period  in  a  statuette 
of  Venui,  Probably,  however,  curiosity  and  interest  will  be  most 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  antique  paintings  from  Pompeii  and 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Campania  buried  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. 

The  history  of  Greek  Fainting  presents  a  problem  difficult 
of  solution.  Happily  we  have  outlived  the  superstition  that  the 
people  amongst  whom  the  Parthenon  arose ,  and  who  gave  birth  to 
a  sculptor  such  as  Phidias,  should  have  contributed  in  painting 
nothing  worthy  of  record.  What  we  most  desire,  however,  is  still 
wanting.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  work  by  a  master  of  the 
art ;  but  only  of  the  products  of  a  subordinate  and  mechanical  art, 
and  these  only  from  a  single  and  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  greatest  painter  of  the  older  time  —  and  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  all  times  —  was  Polygnotus  ,  a  native  of 
Thasos.  He  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Athens,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  was,  though  a  contemporary 
of  Phidias,  his  senior.  As  Phidias  was  a  favourite  of  Pericles  and 
employed  by  him,  it  would  appear  that  Polygnotus  was  a  prot^g^  of 
Cimon.  Pausanias,  the  Greek  author  of  travels  (in  the  time  of 
Antoninus),  had  seen  two  large  paintings  by  Polygnotus  covering 
the  wall  in  Delphi,  and  has  minutely  described  them.  In  the  one 
the  fall  of  Troy  was  represented,  in  the  other  scenes  from  the  nether 
world.  In  the  first  the  Trojan  Cassandra  is  the  centre  figure.  Ajax 
has  offered  violence  to  her:  she  sits  on  the  ground,  in  her  hand  the 
image  of  the  insulted  Athena;  around  her  the  Greek  heroes  are 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  Aj^x.  In  the  background  is  the  citadel 
of  Troy,  the  head  of  the  wooden  horse  reaches  above  its  wall,  which 
Epeios,  the  builder  of  the  horse,  is  about  to  demolish.  Right  and 
left  of  the  central  group  are  scenes  of  destruction ;  heaps  of  the 
slain,  the  savage  Neoptolemus  still  persisting  in  his  work  of  slaugh- 
ter, captive  women,  and  terrified  children.  Nor  were  more  inviting 
scenes  wanting.  Close  to  the  captive  Trojan  women  was  represented 
the  liberation  of  ^thra,  who  had  been  Helen's  slave,  and  farther  back 
the  tent  of  Menelaus  is  taken  down  and  his  ship  equipped  for 
departure.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  was  recognized  the  house 
of  Anteiior,  which  the  Greeks  had  spared.,  while  he  himself  and 
his  family  make  ready  to  quit  their  desolated  home  and  depart  for 
foreign  lands.  In  one  grand  picture  Polygnotus  combined  all  the 
horrors  of  the  lower  world,  with  the  shadow-like  existence  led  there 
by  renowned  heroes  and  heroines,  showing  Odysseus  compelled  to 
descend  to  the  abode  of  the  departed,  and  skilfully  alternating  peace 
and  the  torments  of  hell.  Infernal  majesty  and  tender  grace.  Poly- 
gnotus had  not  only  embodied  in  these  pictures  the  mythical  matter 
with  which  religious  rites,  epic  poem,  vulgar  tradition  and  humour, 
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as  well  as  the  earlier  works  of  plastic  art,  could  fnrnish  him;  not  only 
had  he  animated  this  material  with  captivating  motives  strongly  ap* 
pealing  to  the  beholder's  imagination;  bnt  he  had,  as  may  still  be 
recognized,  while  painting,  asserted  his  power  as  a  poet  and  supplied 
much  that  was  original  in  the  realm  of  fancy.  The  technical  means 
at  the  disposal  of  Polygnotus  were  limited,  simple,  and  antiquated, 
but  even  with  these  simple  means,  he  could  express  himself  with 
so  much  clearness,  so  nobly  and  sublimely,  that  Aristotle  praises 
him  as  an  artist  whose  forms  were  more  noble  and  grander  than  were 
commonly  seen  in  life,  while  the  painter  PauMon  presented  men 
worse  than  they  really  were,  and  DionyHus  was  true  to  nature. 

While  the  fame  of  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries  rested 
principally  on  wall  -  paintings ,  later  critics  would  maintain  that 
those  of  his  successors  who  first  produced  artistic  effect  in  portable 
pictures  were  the  only  true  painters.  As  the  first  painter  in  this 
sense  the  Athenian  Afollodobus  may  be  named.  The  work  which 
he  began  was  completed  by  Zsuxis  of  Heraclea  and  Pabbhasius  of 
Ephesus.  We  still  possess  a  description  by  Lucian  of  the  Centaur 
family  by  Zeuxis.  The  female  Centaur  reclines  on  the  grass ,  in 
a  half-kneeling  position ,  with  the  human  part  of  her  body  erect. 
One  of  her  two  infants  she  holds  in  her  arms  giving  it  nour- 
ishment in  human  fashion ;  the  other  sucks  her  teats  like  a  foal. 
The  male  Centaur,  a  shaggy,  formidable,  and  brute-like  creature 
with  something  savage  even  in  his  laughter,  looks  down  from  above. 
He  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  lion-cub,  which  he  swings  over  his 
shoulder  as  if  jokingly  to  frighten  his  young  ones.  The  female 
Centaur  has  the  body  of  a  beautiful  woman  so  combined  with  that 
of  a  fine  horse  that  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  imper- 
ceptible. On  the  other  hand,  the  children  show  some  traces  of  the 
brute  mingled  with  their  childish  charm.  The  eloquent  description 
by  Lucian  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  spirited  drawing  by  Ge- 
nelli.  I^Dfortunately  no  such  record  of  Parrhasius'  works  remains. 
The  credit  of  having  first  applied  symmetry,  i.e.  probably  the  syste- 
matic regard  for  the  proportion  recognized  by  later  leaders  in  art, 
to  painting,  is  claimed  for  Parrhasius,  as  well  as  delicacy  and  grace 
in  the  artistic  rendering  of  the  countenance  and  hair.  He  is  said, 
too,  to  have  been  supreme  in  the  management  of  contour.  But  in 
later  times  Parrhasius  was  esteemed  simple  as  a  colourist  compared 
with  Apelles. 

The  authors  to  whom  are  due  most  of  the  notices  of  painters 
that  we  possess,  distinguish  different  schools.  The  Helladio 
School  included  the  painters  of  Athens  and  those  of  the  mother- 
country  of  Greece  along  with  those  of  Sicyon.  But  owing  to  the 
pre-eminence  achieved  for  Sicyon  "by  the  painter  Eupompus,  the 
Helladic  school  was  again,  subdivided  under  the  title  of  Sieyonio 
and  Attic  or  Attie-Theban ,  after  certain  artists  of  these  schools. 
To  this,  or  rather  to  these  schools,  was  opposed  the  Asiatic  (Ionic). 
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Pausias,  whose  name  is  known  to  us  by  Goethe's  exquisite,  poem, 
was  one  of  the  Sicyonian  School,  and,  so,  it  appears,  was  that  talented 
painter  TimantheSy  whose  hest-known  work  was  his  Iphigeneia.  iSh^ 
stood  at  the  altar  ready  to  be  sacrificed ,  surrounded  by  the  heroes 
of  the  Grecian  camp,  in  whose  persons,  according  to  the  character 
of  each  and  with  due  regard  to  appropriateness,  was  pourtrayed 
every  degree  of  mental  anguish.  Agamemnon  himself  veiled  his 
head.  Nicomaehus,  Aristides,  Euphranor,  likewise  renowned  as 
sculptor  and  master  of  heroic  representation,  and  Nieias,  the  friend 
of  Praxiteles,  belong  to  the  Theban-Attic  school.  Amongst  the  pic- 
tures of  Aristides  was  one  of  a  woman  wounded  during  the  siege. 
She  is  dying  while  her  Infant  still  clings  to  her  breast.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mother's  countenance  could,  it  was  thought,  be  read 
the  fear  lest  her  blood  should  be  mingled  with  the  milk  the  child 
was  sucking.  —  The  most  brilliant  master  of  the  Ionic  school  — 
though  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  studying  his  art  in  Sicyon  — 
the  most  renowned  indeed  of  the  painters  of  antiquity,  was  Apblles, 
the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  incomparable  in  his 
power  of  expressing  grace  in  all  its  forms.  As  yet  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  distinct  clue  to  the  character  of  his  most  esteemed 
works,  such  as  his  Artemis,  with  her  band  of  attendant  nymphs 
clustering  around  her,  hurrying  to  the  chase,  or  his  Aphrodite  rising 
from  the  sea.  "We  are  more  fortunate  in  the  instance  of  two  younger 
painters,  Action  and  Timomachus.  Of  the  Nuptials  of  Alexander 
by  Aetion  we  have  again  a  masterly  description  by  Lucian,  with 
which  all  are  acquainted  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  Kaphaelesquo 
composition  in  the  Villa  Borghese  at  Rome.  The  Medea  of  Timo- 
machus  is  to  be  traced  in  a  series  of  Imitations  or  reminiscences,  on 
monuments  of  different  kinds,  but  most  remarkably  in  a  mutilated 
picture  from  Herculaneum,  and  again  in  another,  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, from  Pompeii. 

The  services  thus  rendered  us  by  the  Campanian  towns  in 
bringing  to  light  the  works  of  Timomachus  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  they  may  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  other  Greek  celebrities. 
It  is,  in  fact,  concluded  with  a  considerable  show  of  probability  that 
in  the  Pompeian  representations  of  the  liberation  of  Andromeda  by 
Perseus  are  to  be  recognized  influences  of  a  picture  by  Nicias.  It  has 
frequently  been  attempted  with  much  pains,  and  with  the  aid  of 
more  or  less  audacious  assumptions  and  combinations,  to  reconstruct 
copies  of  these  renowned  Greek  masters,  and  when  after  all  it  has 
been  found  that  such  efforts  are  for  the  most  part  vain  and  futile, 
It  has  been  urged  in  explanation  of  the  failure  that  our  acquaint- 
ance with  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  is  too  limited.  We  mustj 
then,  however  unwillingly,  accept  the  conclusion  that  anything  more 
than  a  very  qualified  belief  in  Pompeian  pictures  is  impossible. 
They  are  invaluable  as  a  clue  to  many  qualities  which  wero  com- 
mon to  the  painting  of  antiquity;    invaluable,  too,  because  they 
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assuredly  possess ,  in  obedience  to  the  nnyarying  traditions  of  an'- 
tiqne  art  — -  which  having  taken  a  theme  in  hand  would  work  it  out 
to  the  last  possible  variation  —  a  wealth  of  imagery  and  redundance 
of  lineament  which  connect  them  more  or  less  closely  with  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
authenticity  of  copies  from  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  of  the  best 
period  should  be  so  rarely  established,  or  wear  even  the  appearance 
of  probability ;  it  were  a  wonder  indeed  if  so  much  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Demosthenes  reminds  his  countrymen  in  scathing  words  how 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Athens  the  noblest  edifices  were  erected  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  while  the  dwellings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenians  were  simple  and  inconspicuous  as  those  of  their  neighbours. 
Even  at  the  time  these  words  were  spoken  a  change  had  come  over 
Greek  life.  For  the  stem  sublimity  of  the  creations  of  an  earlier  time, 
Art  had  substituted  a  milder  and  more  effeminate  type  of  divinity, 
nor  did  she  now  disdain  to  enter  the  abodes  of  men.  The  splendour 
which  had  been  reserved  for  the  gods  now  found  its  way  into  pri- 
vate dwellings.  What  at  first  had  been  a  bold  innovation  and  an 
exception ,  presently  grew  into  a  universal  requirement.  From  the 
epoch  of  culture  Inaugurated  by  Alexander  onwards ,  sculptor  and 
painter  alike  contributed  to  the  artistic  beauty  and  sumptuous 
adornment  of  dwelling-houses.  Inventiveness,  displayed  in  the 
designing  and  ornamentation  of  household  furniture  of  every  kind, 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course ,  and  though  in  Athens  and  Hellas 
expenditure  in  this  way  remained  moderate,  in  other  great  cities,  as 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  Antioch  in  Syria ,  artist  and  handicrafts- 
man alike  vied  with  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  in  beautifying  the  cities  externally,  but  in  lavishing  upon  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  rich  the  utmost  attainable  splendour.  Plans 
were  extended  and  adapted  to  the  employments  and  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  life ;  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  were  arranged  and  decorated 
in  ever  new  and  varying  style.  Then  decoration  in  stucco  and 
painting  was  supplemented  by  mosaic  work  which  enlivened  the 
floors  with  an  effect  as  charming  as  that  of  painting ;  nor  was  it 
long  restricted  to  the  floors.  Along  with  other  elements  of  culture 
the  Roman  world  had  borrowed  from  the  Greek  the  beautifying  of 
their  houses ,  and  as  movement  is  never  absolutely  suspended,  this 
taste  received  in  Roman  times  a  further  Impetus  in  its  original 
direction.  We  may  safely  assume,  however,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
that  it  departed  further  and  further  from  the  purity  and  harmony  of 
the  Greek  pattern. 

In  the  picture  which  Pompeii  presents  as  a  whole  we  see  the 
last  trace  of  that  combined  art  and  beauty  which  with  the  later 
Greeks  permeated  life  in  every  vein  and  in  all  its  phases :  a  feeble 
and  faded  picture  it  must  remain,  however  active  the  fancy  may 
be  in  investing  it  with  attributes  belonging  to  Hellenic  art  in  the 
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zenith  of  its  splendour.  From  an  earlier  period,  when  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  was  more  directly  felt,  we  have  not  received  much  from 
Pompeii  that  is  instructive.  The  general  impression  is  derived 
from  the  restorations  consequent  on  the  earthquake  of  the  year 
A.D.  63.  The  great  mass  of  decoration  is  the  work  of  the  sixteen 
years  intervening  between  A.D.  63  and  the  town's  final  destruction 
in  A.D.  79,  and  was  in  the  newest  fashion  then  prevailing  in  Rome, 
but  necessarily  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  a  pro- 
vincial town.  As  the  Roman  Senate  had  ordered  the  rebuilding  of 
the  town,  the  pay  of  handicraftsmen  would  doubtless  be  attractive 
enough.  The  houses  were  made  habitable  with  the  utmost  de- 
spatch, and  received  their  decorations  with  the  same  haste.  It  is  im- 
possible but  to  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  houses  were  thus 
completed  by  a  pyomparatively  small  number  of  masters  with  their 
staffs  of  workmen.  They  had  their  pattern-books  for  the  decoration 
of  entire  rooms  and  walls,  as  well  as  for  simple  pictures,  and  they 
resorted  to  these  pattern-books  more  or  less  according  to  their  need 
or  fancy.  The  favourite  motives  and  forms  were  so  familiar  to 
them  that  they  had  them  literally  at  their  fingers'  ends :  with  incred- 
ibly certain  and  facile  hand,  and  without  concerning  themselves 
about  means  or  method,  they  fling  their  gaud  and  glitter  over  the 
naked  walls.  And  very  captivating  is  this  stirring  picture-pattern 
world  which  moved  obedient  to  their  will.  Vistas  of  airy  fantastic 
forms  architecturally  disposed  and  decked  with  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands delusively  mask  the  narrow  limits  of  the  allotted  space; 
while,  by  way  of  completing  the  illusory  effect  of  this  mock  archi- 
tecture, graceful  figures  move  in  the  midst,  or  from  the  open  window 
look  in  upon  the  chamber.  Arabesques,  sprays  and  borders  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  garlands  gracefully  enliven  and  divide  the 
walls ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  enclosed  spaces,  from  a  dark  back- 
ground, figures  single  or  in  pairs  stand  out  in  dazzling  relief,  and 
whether  winged  or  otherwise  are  always  lightly  and  surely  poised. 
Here  and  there  lovely  maidens  are  seen  dancing  in  mid-air;  Eros 
tinkles  on  the  strings  of  the  lyre  which  Psyche  holds ;  Satyrs  and 
Nymphs,  Centaurs  and  Bacchantes,  female  figures  with  candelabra, 
flowers,  and  fruits  people  this  airy  realm  of  fancy.  Separate  pic- 
tures at  intervals  engage  the  attention.  They  tell  the  story  of  the 
handsome  but  unsusceptible  Narcissus ,  of  Adonis  the  favourite  of 
Aphrodite,  whose  early  loss  the  goddess  bewails  with  Eros,  of  Phae- 
dra's shameless  passion  for  Hippolytus;  the  loves  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  Artemis  and  Actseon,  Ariadne 
abandoned  by  Theseus ,  the  story  of  Leda ,  the  life  and  pursuits  of 
Bacchus  and  his  followers,  of  the  god  finding  the  forsaken  Ariadne, 
and  of  Satyrs  pursuing  Nymphs.  Scenes  of  terror,  too,  there  are : 
Dirce  bound  to  the  Bull,  Medea  meditating  the  murder  of  her 
children,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  —  but  even  these  are  rendered 
with  an  effect   of  sensuous  beauty  so  entrancing  that  they  are 
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lost  in  the  gladsome  world  of  exuberant  life  about  them.  Mere 
tragic  violence  acquires  no  enduring  power  over  the  senses : 
they  are  rather  beguiled  by  the  remembrance  of  some  captivating 
legend,  some  transient  impulse,  a  throb  of  compassion,  which  infuse 
a  wholesome  element  into  pictures  abounding  with  expressions  of 
rapturous  delight.  Where  passion  exerts  itself  it  is  but  for  the 
moment  —  the  power  of  love  for  good  or  evil,  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form ,  moments  of  bliss  whether  of  mortals  or  the  immor- 
tals —  such  is  the  material  for  an  ever-recurring  theme.  Bits  of 
landscape ,  houses  with  trees,  rocks,  or  a  grotto  on  the  strand  are 
suggestive  of  idyllic  delights.  And  around  these  more  conspicuous 
figures  are  grouped  an  accompaniment  of  small  friezes  with  pic- 
torial accessories  grave  and  gay,  still-life,  animals  and  incidents  of 
the  chase,  pygmies,  masks,  fresh  fruit,  and  household  vessels. 

The  liveliest  impression  is  made  by  the  best  examples  of 
figures  separately  poised  on  the  walls.  Curiosity  is  most  excited 
by  the  separate  pictures ;  they  are  the  last  remnant  of  the  historical 
painting  of  the  old  world.  They  cannot,  however,  enable  us  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters. 
If  genuine  and  adequate  copies  of  celebrated  cabinet-pictures  from 
the  best  period  were  to  be  found  amongst  Pompeian  decorations  it 
would  be  by  an  accident  altogether  exceptional  and  capricious. 
The  artist-bands  who  subsequently  to  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63 
pushed  their  work  so  easily  and  so  rapidly  had  neither  these  cab- 
inet-pictures nor  the  genuine  and  adequate  copies  to  guide  them, 
but  simply  the  drawings  of  their  pattern-books.  +  Thoroughly  trained 
as  they  were  mechanically  to  the  work ,  they  turned  their  sketches 
to  the  best  possible  account,  transferred  them  on  the  required  scale, 
making  additions  or  omissions  as  the  case  might  be,  varying,  modi- 
fying and  curtailing,  as  necessity,  fancy,  and  the  measure  of  their 
capacity  might  prescribe.  The  enclosed  pictures,  which  in  graceful 
inventiveness  and  execution  often  enough  surpassed  the  forms  oc- 
cupying the  open  spaces,  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the 
general  decoration  with  which  in  manner  and  method  they  are 
identical.    They  betray  moreover  in  spite  of  all  that  is  beautiful 


t  There  have  been  long-standing  differences  of  opinion  about  the  me- 
chanism of  painting  practised  in  Pompeii.  A  solution  of  the  problem  is 
the  result  of  researches  conducted  by  the  painter  O.  Donner.  According 
to  this  authority  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  number  of  the  pictures  as 
well  as  wall-decorations  were  painted  in  fresco ,  i.e.  upon  a  newly  prepared 
and  moistened  surface  —  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  as  a  make- 
shift upon  a  dry  ground.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
presence,  to  which  Donner  refers,  of  so-called  *fresco-edge8%  i.e.  of  spots 
where  the  newly  prepared  surface  came  in  contact  with  what  was  already 
dry.  The  surface  intended  for  the  reception  of  colour  was  prepared  by 
the  painters  of  antiquity  with  such  care  that  it  retained  the  moisture 
much  longer  than  in  recent  times  has  been  found  practicable.  They  were 
thus  enabled  to  cover  large  wall-spaces  without  interruption  and  in  this 
respect  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  us  moderns. 
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and  admirable  about  them ,  symptoms  of  degeneracy ;  just  as  the 
wall  -  decorations  of  Pompeii  descending  from  elegance  to  the 
trivialities  of  mock  architecture  exhibit  a  degeneracy  which  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  art  of  which  we  see 
here  but  a  feeble  reflection.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  way  from  the 
great  painters  of  Greece  to  the  wall-pictures  of  Pompeii  is  neither 
short  nor  straight,  but  long  and  too  often  hard  to  find.  Many  of 
the  forms  and  groups  so  gracefully  poised  in  the  open  wall-spaces 
may  in  their  origin  have  reached  back  as  far  as  the  happiest 
period  of  Qreek  art ;  it  is  also  possible,  that,  when  framed  pictures 
were  for  the  first  time  painted  on  the  walls  of  houses  in  the  epoch 
of  Alexander,  or  at  whatever  other  period  this  style  of  decoration 
came  into  vogue,  celebrated  easel-pictures  were  copied  or  laid 
under  contribution.  The  designers  of  th6  pattern-books  may  have 
betaken  themselves  to  a  variety  of  sources,  they  may  have  ap- 
propriated and  combined,  as  old  and  new  patterns,  entire  de- 
corations together  with  separate  figures  and  finished  pictures.  Like 
the  pattern-books  for  the  sarcophagus-reliefs,  they  must  have  been 
full  of  ideas  and  motives  derived  from  an  earlier  and  nobler  art. 
And  as  wall-painting  is  more  akin  to  high  art  we  may  encourage 
the  hope  that  patient  research  will  often  be  rewarded  by  discovering 
—  as  hitherto  amidst  a  tangle  of  conflicting  evidence  —  not  the 
works  themselves  of  the  great  masters,  but  those  traces  of  their 
work  which  we  so  eagerly  seek.  In  Pompeii,  however,  we  learn  the 
necessity  of  caution,  for  we  there  find  examples  of  a  much  earlier 
style  of  decoration  than  the  'Pompeian',  or  even  than  the  style  of 
the  Augustan  age. 

No  one  could  overlook  the  solemn  dignity  of  aspect  which  makes 
the  Casa  del  Fauno  conspicuous  amidst  the  mass  of  habitations  in 
Pompeii.  Here  beauty  reveals  itself  in  column  and  capital,  cornice 
and  panelling,  favourably  contrasting  with  the  gaudy  frippery  of  a 
fantastic  mock  architecture  with  its  pictorial  accompaniments. 
The  wealthy  family  which  occupied  this  mansion  may  have  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  many  a  costly  cabinet  -  picture.  But  at  the 
time  the  house  was  built  it  was  not  yet  the  custom,  or  it  was  not  the 
owner's  pleasure  to  follow  the  newest  fashion.  In  their  place  a 
complete  series  of  the  finest  mosaics  formed  a  part  of  the  general 
decoration  of  the  house.  These  are  still  partly  preserved  and  to 
be  seen  on  the  spot.  Here  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Alexander  was 
found,  a  grand  composition  that  irresistibly  reminded  Goethe  of  Ra- 
phael's 'Siege  of  Constantinople';  while  Karl  Justi  suggests  as  a  per- 
haps still  more  just  comparison  Velazquez's  famous  painting  of  the 
'Surrender  of  Breda'.  In  fact  these  three  powerful  representations 
of  great  feats  of  arms  tower,  as  it  were,  like  three  lofty  peaks  above 
the  long  series  of  lesser  martial  paintings  that  the  world  has  seen. 
They  are  closely  related  to  each  other  in  their  mighty  tide  of  move- 
ment, in  their  imposing  effect ,  and  above  all ,  in  the  indissoluble 
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unity,  with  which  the  artistic  imagination  has  in  each  case  conceived 
and  depicted  the  hero  of  the  day,  plunged  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
yet  dominating  and  ruling  the  surrounding  meMe.  Early  Greek  art 
apparently  made  few  attempts  to  represent  masses  of  warriors  in 
conflict;  the  battles  were  generally  dissolved  into  scattered  groups 
of  single  combatants,  and  even  the  leaders  were  not  specially  con- 
spicuous. Perhaps  the  reverse  might  have  seemed  to  recall,  in 
the  minds  of  the  early  Greeks,  the  customs  of  Asiatic  despots.  At 
the  battle  of  Issus  great  masses  of  troops  were  dashed  against  each 
other.  Alexander  in  person  pressed  hard  upon  Darius,  whose  brother 
Oxathres  interposed  himself  with  his  cavalry.  The  noblest  of  the 
Persians  fell  and  Darius  was  menaced  by  the  greatest  danger.  This 
is  the  moment  represented  by  the  mosaic.  Darius  thinks  not  of  Ms 
urgent  need  of  rescue,  but,  sunk  in  grief  and  horror,  gazes  on  the 
corpses  of  his  followers  who  have  protected  him  with  their  lives. 
Alexander  has  dashed  forward  with  irresistible  strength ;  his  helmet 
has  fallen  from  his  head  with  the  violence  of  his  action ;  and  his 
mighty  spear  transfixes  Oxathres  on  his  falling  horse,  before  the 
latter  can  mount  the  fresh  horse  offered  by  another  Persian.  The 
forms  of  Alexander,  Oxathres,  and  Darius  are  those  first  seen  and 
comprehended  by  the  spectator;  then  he  becoijies  aware  of  the 
charioteex  urging  his  horses  to  flight  in  hopeless  despair,  and  of 
the  noble  Persian  who  has  sprung  from  his  horse  and  holds  it  ready 
for  his  general.  It  is  a  scene  of  breathless  suspense  and  excite- 
ment. The  excitement  is  intensified  and  accentuated  by  the 
wildly  agitated  surroundings  of  men  and  horses,  overthrown  or 
uninjured.  The  vividly  coloured  figures  stand  out  in  distinctly 
defined  masses  from  the  clear  yellowish  atmosphere.  Landscape 
is  represented  by  little  more  than  an  isolated  withered  tree  and  a 
rock.  The  extended  battle-scene  rolls  before  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
like  some  wild  hunt.  The  point  of  view,  as  Ottfried  Muller  has  ob- 
served, is  somewhat  low,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  figures  behind  pror 
ject  but  little  above  those  in  front ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
antique  reliefs ,  the  mosaic  is  treated  as  though  the  point  of  view 
moved  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  picture.  But 
within  these  limits ,  every  difficulty  is  fairly  confronted  and  over- 
come. The  drawing  is  free,  bold,  and  absolutely  sure  and  the  colour- 
effects  are  vigorous  and  harijionious ;  facts  which  must  excite  our 
astonishment,  when  we  reflect  that  the  design  has  had  to  be  labori- 
ously reproduced  in  mosaic -work.  The  mosaic  is  composed  of 
numberless  cubes ,  mostly  of  a  small  size ;  a  calculation  has  been 
made  that  no  fewer  than  1,374,616  cubes  have  been  used  in  the 
work.  The  elegant  side-scenes  refer  to  Alexander's  visit  to  Egypt; 
and  perhaps  the  original  was  designed  in  that  country.  At  all  events, 
from  this  mosaic  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  method  pursued  by 
the  great  painters  in  their  works.  A  very  different  and  far  grander 
art  declares  itself  in  these  mosaics  than  in  the  wall-paintings.   The 
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ether  mosaics  found  in  this  mansion  also  rank  high  in  point  of 
beanty  as  well  as  in  precision  and  purity  of  drawing,  and  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  reproduction  in  mosaic  consequent  on  the  nature 
of  the  material  the  fact  becomes  doubly  suggestive  that  in  efifectual 
and  complete  mastery  of  drawing  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  Pompeian  pictures  to  surpass  the  border  of  masks,  garlands, 
foliage,  and  fruits  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno  or  the  mosaics  attributed 
to  the  artist  Dioscorides.  But  we  may  well  delight  in  the  air  of 
cheerful  airy  grace  pervading  these  pictorial  decorations  of  Pom- 
peii ,  in  this  precious  heritage  of  Grecian  —  and  in  part  old  Gre- 
cian —  life  and  beauty  which  a  licentious  posterity  has  scattered 
over  its  dazzling  walls. 

The  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  various  styles  of  Greek 
Architecture  may  easily  be  recognized.  In  the  Doric  Sttlx  the  columns 
rise  immediately  from  the  floor  of  the  temple  and  have  no  basis;  the  flut- 
ing* are  separated  from  each  other  merely  by  a  sharp  edge;  the  capital 
consists  o^an  echinus,  widening  from  below  upwards v  and  a  rectangular 
abacus  or  block  above;  the  lowest  member  of  the  entablature  is  an  un- 
divided architrave,  above  which  are  alternate  sunken  panels  (metopes)  and 
pands  with  three  perpendicular  grooves  (triglyphs).  In  the  Ionio  Stilb 
each  column  has  a  special  basis;  the  flutings  are  separated  by  very  narrow 
perpendicular  faces;  the  capital  is  distinguished  by  the  curved  volutes  at 
each  side;  the  architrave  is  in  three  parts,  and  above  it  is  an  undivided 
frieze,  frequently  adorned  with  reliefs.  In  the  Cokimxhian  Stslb  the 
capital  is  disUnguished  by  its  acanthus-leaves ;  the  architrave  resembles 
that  of  the  Ionic  style.  The  Tuscan  or  early-Italian  column  has  a  capital 
allied  to  the  Doric,  though  the  echinus  is  smaller;  the  columns  are  not 
fluted  and  each  has  a  special  basis.  —  The  following  technical  terms  may 
be  found  useful.  Temples  in  which  the  walls  project  at  the  sides  so  as 
to  be  flush  with  the  columns  are  called  temples  in  antit;  those  with  col- 
umns  in  front  only  are  called  prostyle;  those  with  columns  at  both  ends, 
umphiprottifle;  those  with  columns  all  round,  peripteral.  Hypaethral  Temptee 
were  those  with  colonnades  surrounding  an  entirely  uncovered  court. 
There  were  no  temples  with  openings  in  the  roof  or  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  cella. 


History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  former  kingdom  of  Naples  contains  about  10,000,000  inhab. 
and  is  divided  into  23  provinces.  In  ancient  times  it  embraced  the 
tribes  of  the  Volsci,  Samnites^  OscatM,  Campanians,  ApulianSj  Lu- 
eaniaru,  Calabrians,  Bruttians,  Siculians,  and  a  number  of  others 
of  less  importance,  all  of  whom  were  characterized  by  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  language,  custom,  and  political  constitution.  The 
Oscan  language ,  the  one  most  generally  spoken,  predominated  in 
Samnium,  Campania,  Lucauia,  and  Bruttium.  On  the  W.  and  S.W. 
coast,  and  especially  in  Sicily y  Greek  colonists  settled  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  S.  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  received  the  name 
of  Magna  Qra^cia.  After  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus, 
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in  the  3rd  cent,  before  Christ ,  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
land,  but  the  Greek  language  and  customs  continued  to  predominate 
until  an  advanced  period  in  the  Christian  era.  That  this  was  the 
case  in  the  time  of  the  early  emperors  has  been  distinctly  proved 
by  the  character  of  the  antiquities  of  the  excavated  Oscan  towns  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
this  district  was  occupied  by  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards^  then  by 
Romans  from  the  E.  Empire ,  who  in  their  turn  were  constantly 
harassed  by  Arabian  bands  which  attacked  them  by  sea,  and  who  Anally 
succumbed  in  the  11th  cent,  to  the  Norman  settlers.  The  Hohen-* 
staufen  family  (p.  270)  next  held  the  country  from  1194  to  1266.  In 
1266  Charles  of  Anjou  gained  possession  of  Naples  and  established 
his  dominion ,  which  was  secured  by  the  cruel  execution  in  1268 
of  Conradin^  the  lawful  heir.  His  power,  however,  having  been 
impaired  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  March  31  st,  1282,  rapidly  declined 
in  consequence  of  the  crimes  and  degeneracy  of  the  royal  family 
and  of  disastrous  wars  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  then  in  jlossession 
of  the  Aragonese.  Charles  VII J.  of  France,  as  heir  of  the  Anjou  family, 
undertook  a  campaign  against  Naples  in  1496  and  gained  possession 
of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  days,  but  was  unable  to  retain  it.  His  suc- 
cessor Louis  XII.  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain 
with  a  view  to  conquer  Naples,  but  in  consequence  of  dissensions 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise  after  the  victory  of  Oonsalvo 
da  Cordova  on  the  Liris  (1503).  Naples,  like  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
then  yielded  to  the  power  of  Spain,  which  maintained  her  dominion 
till  1713.  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  Spanish 
viceroys,  many  of  whom,  such  as  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  under 
Charles  V.  (1532-54),  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  rule  of  others,  especially  during  the  17th  cent.,  was 
such  as  to  occasion  universal  distress  and  dissatisfaction ,  a  mani- 
festation of  which  was  the  insurrection  under  Masaniello  at  Naples 
in  1647.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  ceded  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  house  of 
Hapsburg ,  but  after  prolonged  conflicts  they  reverted  to  his  son 
Charles  in  1734,  under  the  name  of  the  ^Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies\  The  Bourbons  continued  to  reign  at  Naples,  notwithstand- 
ing the  revolutionary  disturbances  at  the  close  of  the  century.  In 
1806  Napoleon  I.  created  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples ,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1808  by  his  brother-in-law  Joachim  Murat. 
In  June,  1815,  King  Ferdinand,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  English 
had  meanwhile  maintained  his  ground  in  Sicily,  returned  to 
Naples ,  and  in  his  person  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  restored. 
The  following  October,  Joachim  Murat  ventured  to'land  at  Pizzo 
in  Calabria ,  but  was  captured ,  tried  by  court-martial ,  and  shot, 
Oct.  13th,  1815.  Popular  dissatisfaction,  however,  still  continued, 
and  in  1820  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  it  was 
speedily  quelled  by  the  Austrians  under  Frimont  in  1821 ,  who 
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occupied  the  coantry  till  1827.  King  Ferdinand  I.  was  succeeded 
in  1825  by  his  eldest  son  Francis  /.,  and  the  latter  in  1830  by 
Ferdinand  11.,  whose  reign  was  characterized  by  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  internal  struggles,  partly  in  Naples  and  partly  in  Si- 
cily ,  especially  after  the  year  1848.  In  the  spring  of  1859,  when 
the  war  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  broke  out  in  N.  Italy,  which 
by  the  peace  of  Yillafranca  would  have  entirely  changed  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  Italy,  Ferdinand  II.  died,  and  his  son  Francis  IL 
(married  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Bavaria)  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  storm  which  burst  forth  afresh.  In  May,  1860,  Garibaldi  be- 
gan his  victorious  march  through  Sicily  and  Calabria  (p.  271),  which 
ended  at  Naples  in  August.  In  the  meantime  the  Piedmontese 
troops,  at  the  instigation  of  Cavour ,  had  also  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  On  Oct.  1st  Francis  II.  was  defeated  at  a  skirmish  on 
the  Volturno.  On  Nov.  7th  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi 
entered  Naples  side  by  side  amid  the  greatest  popular  enthusiasm. 
Francis  was  then  besieged  at  Gaetafrom  Nov.,  1860,  to  Feb.,  1861, 
and  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  and  retire  to  Rome. 

In  a  land ,  whose  history ,  like  its  volcanic  soil,  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  long  succession  of  internal  struggles ,  and  where  so 
many  and  so  different  nations  have  ruled,  repose  and  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  must  necessarily  be  difficult  of  attainment. 
The  present  government  has  adopted  a  wise  course  in  endeavouring 
to  raise  the  standard  of  national  education ,  in  energetically  sup- 
pressing the  brigandage  in  the  provinces ,  and  the  'Camorra'  and 
gangs  of  thieves  in  the  city  ,  and  in  introducing  a  number  of  re- 
forms well  adapted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nation. 

Datei.  The  following  are  the  most  important  dates  in  the 
history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (comp.  pp.  278  et  seq.). 

I.  Pbriod.  The  Normans,  1042-1194:  1042,  William,  son  of 
Tancred  of  Hauteville ,  Comes  Apuli®.  —  1059,  Robert  Guiscard 
(i.e.  'the  Cunning') ,  Dux.  ApulisB  et  Calabriae.  —  1130,  Roger, 
proclaimed  king  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  Amalfl ,  unites 
the  whole  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  —  1154-66,  William  I.  ('the 
BadO.  —  1166-89,  William  II.  (*the  Good').  --  1194,  William  HI. 

II.  Pbbiod.  The  Hohcnstaufen,  1194-1268:  1194,  Henry  VI. 
of  Germany,  I.  of  Naples.  —  1197,  Frederick  II.  —  1250,  Conrad. 

—  1254-66,  Manfred.  —  1268,  Conradin. 

III.  Pbriod.  House  of  Anjou,  1266-1442:  1265-85,  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou.  From  1282  to  1442  Sicily  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom under  the  house  of  Aragon.  —  1285,  Charles  II.,  *the  Lame'. 
< —  1309,  Robert  *the  Wise'.  —  1343,  Johanna  I.  (married  Andreas 
of  Hungary).  —  1381,  Charles  HI.  of  Durazzo.  —  1386,  Ladislaus. 

—  1414,  Johanna  H.  —  1435,  Renato  of  Anjou,  banished  by  Al- 
phonso  'the  Generous'. 

IV.  Period.  House  of  Aragon,  1442-96:  1442,  Alphonso  I., 
'the  Generous'.    After  his  death  Sicily  and  Naples  were  again 
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separated.  —  1458,  Ferdinand  I.  —  1494,  Alphonso  II.  —  1495, 
Ferdinand  II.  —  149G,  Frederick  banished  (d.  1554  at  Tours,  the 
last  of  the  Honse  of  Aragon). 

V.  Pbriod.  Spanish  Viceroys,  1503-1707.  —  On  July  7th, 
1707,  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  Count  Daun  marched 
into  Naples  and  established  the  Austrian  supremacy. 

VI.  Pbbiod.  Austrian  Viceroys,  1707-48.  —  Charles  III.  of 
Bourbon ,  crowned  at  Palermo  1734 ,  recognized  by  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  1738,  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Velletri  1744,  finally  re- 
cognized by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  1748. 

Vn.  Pbriod.  The  Bourbons,  1748-1860.  —  1748,  Charles  IV. 
In  1759  Charles  was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  and  resigned 
the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  favour  of  his  son.  —  1759, 
Ferdinand  IV.  (regency  during  his  minority  till  1767),  married 
Caroline  of  Austria,  sister  of  Joseph  II.,  but  was  a  monarch  of 
very  different  character  from  the  latter.  —  Jan.  23rd,  1799,  the 
Repubblica  Partenopea  proclaimed  by  General  Championnet.  — 
June  14th,  1799,  the  French  banished.  Reactionary  rule  of  Cardi- 
nal Ruffo.  —  Jan.  14th,  1806,  Joseph  Buonaparte  established  by 
Masstfna.  —  July  15th,  1808,  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples.  — 
1816,  Ferdinand  assumes  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  —  1825,  Francis  I.  —  1830,  Ferdinand  II.  — 1859,  Fran- 
cis II.  —  Oct.  21st,  1860,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  annexed  to  Italy 
by  plebiscite. 

VIII.  Pb&iod.  House  of  Savoy,  1861,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  — 
1878,  Humbert  I.  —  Since  1900,  Victor  Emmanuel  IH. 


Art.  At  almost  every  period  in  history  Southern  Italy  has 
occupied  a  peculiar  position  in  art,  always  sharply  discriminating 
it  from  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  North  Italy  generally.  In  Naples  the 
production  of  works  of  art  did  not  begin  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  13th  cent.,  when  the  Angevin  kings  took  up  their  settled  abode 
there.  But  the  Nobman  Pbbiod  is  of  greater  importance  to  this 
region,  for  the  Normans,  though  not  themselves  creative,  stimulated 
the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  art,  which  they  had  found  in  possession, 
to  memorable  achievements.  In  architecture,  indeed,  important 
creations  were  exceptional  (e,g,  at  Salerno  andAmalfl);  for  the 
structural  development  of  buildings  was  retarded  by  the  effort  to 
secure  surfaces  as  free  as  possible  from  detail  so  as  to  provide 
spaces  for  surface-decoration.  But  it  was  very  different  in  the  S.E. 
of  Italy,  where  the  vaunted  architectural  ability  of  the  Lombard 
population  raised  less  massive  but,  in  an  architectonic  sense,  more 
independent  and  more  important  edifices.  The  churches  of  the  W. 
and  E.  coasts  reckon  up  a  greater  wealth  than  even  Rome  itself,  In 
the  shape  of  antique  pulpits,  episcopal  thrones,  choir- screens, 
ciborla,  and  mosaic  pavements.    On  both  coasts  also  —  at  Amalfi, 
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Monte  Cassino,  Atrani,  Salerno,  Monte  Qargano,*  Canosa,  Troja, 
Trani,  Ravello,  and  Benevento  —  are  to  be  found  examples  of  the 
most  ancient  brazen  doors  in  Italy,  some  imported  from  Con- 
stantinople, others  of  native  workmanship.  The  art  of  the  mosaicist 
was  at  home  on  the  W.  coast  ever  since  the  Abbot  Desiderins 
summoned  Greek  artists  to  Monte  Cassino  (1066),  and  it  enjoyed 
a  period  of  the  highest  development  during  the  brilliant  Norman 
era  under  Roger  II.  and  William  I.  and  II.  At  the  same  time 
the  art  of  fresco -painting,  though  to  a  certain  extent  it  still 
depended  upon  the  Byzantine  tradition,  once  more  ventured,  after 
a  long  interval,  to  summon  native  artists  into  the  arena,  in  &uch 
cycles  as  the  highly  important  series  in  Sant'  Angelo  in  Formis. 
In  the  East  pure  Byzantine  painting  was  steadily  cherished  in  the 
grottoes  of  the  Basllian  monasteries  without  the  intrusion  of  any 
new  ideas,  and  its  traditions  proved  so  obstinate  that  down  to  the 
16th  cent,  the  artist-family  of  the  Bi%amano8  of  Otranto  continued 
to  depict  the  saints  in  the  strictly  orthodox  manner. 

The  Anobyins'  interest,  in  art  was  not  creative  enough  to 
summon  into  existence  any  specially  Neapolitan  school.  Florentine 
architects,  Pisan  and  Sienese  sculptors  were  employed ;  Oiotto  asso- 
ciated himself  with  these  not  less  easily  than  Simone  Martini,  Broadly 
speaking,  Neapolitan  painting  in  the  14th  cent,  may  be  described 
as  an  offshoot  of  Sienese  art,  as  is  proved  by  the  frescoes  of  the 
Donna  Regina  (p.  57)  and  by  the  more  important  series  in  the 
Incoronata  (p.  46).  Native  art  is  not  unworthily  represented  by 
Andrea  Velletrani  and  Pieiro  d'Eboli.  After  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  transition  to  new  forms  was  prepared  by  Leonardo  da  Beaotso 
of  Milan  by  his  frescoes  in  San  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  (p.  54).  — 
In  the  Fifteenth  Centubt  the  schools  of  Northern  Italy  became 
dominant  in  Naples,  though  at  the  same  time  the  Flemish  school  was 
not  wholly  without  influence,  especially  visible  in  the  work  of  An- 
tonello  da  Messina.  The  most  important  works  of  this  period  are 
the  frescoes,  unfortunately  in  poor  preservation,  in  the  cloisters  of 
San  Severino  at  Naples  (p.  52).  They  show  kinship  with  the  works 
of  the  schools  of  Venice  and  Ferrara  and  are  attributed  to  a  certain 
Antonio  Solario,  sumamed  *Lo  Zingaro\  whose  very  existence,  let 
alone  the  details  of  his  life  and  work,  rests  upon  the  most  insuf- 
flcent  evidence.  Piero  and  Ippolito  Donzello  and  Simone  Papa  are 
said  to  have  been  pupils  of  Lo  Zingaro,  but  Piero  Donzello  at  any 
rate  learned  his  art  at  Florence. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Cbntuby  Raphael's  influence  extended  even 
to  Naples,  as  is  apparent  from  the  works,  among  others,  of  Andrea 
Sabbatini  of  Salerno,  known  as  Andrea  da  SalemOy  who  flourished 
in  1480-1545.  This  artist  studied  under  Raphael  at  Rome,  and, 
like  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  (1495-1543),  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  the  17th  century.  —  In  the  Sev- 
enteenth Century  the  Neapolitan  school  is  characterized  by  its 
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*  naturalistic'  style.  Among  the  most  prominent  masters  were  the 
Spaniard  Oiuicppe  Bibera,  sumamed  Lo  SpagnoUtto  (1588-1656), 
a  follower  of  Caravaggio;  the  Greek  Beliaario  Coren%io  (155o- 
1643),  a  pupil  of  the  last;  OiambcUtitta  Caraeciolo  (d.  1641  j,  and 
his  able  pupil  Massimo  Stanzioni  (1585-1656).  The  school  of 
Spagnoletto  also  produced  Anicllo  Falcone  (1600-65),  the  painter 
of  battle-scenes,  and  the  talented  landscape-painter  Salvaior  Rota 
(1615-73).  In  1629  Domenichino  came  from  liome  to  Naples,  to 
decorate  the  Gappella  del  Tesoro  for  the  Archbishop  ,  but  seems 
to  have  exercised  no  influence  upon  Neapolitan  art.  He  fled  to 
Frascati  in  1635 ,  to  escape  the  plots  laid  for  him  by  Bibera ,  but 
returned  to  Naples  the  following  year  and  died  there  in  1641.  In 
Luca  Giordano  (1632-1705),  surnamed  Fa  Presto  from  his  rapid- 
ity of  execution,  who  also  worked  at  Bome,  Bologna,  Parma, 
and  Venice,  Neapolitan  painting  reached  a  still  lower  leyel. 
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Olossary  of  Teohnical  Terms. 


Anibo  (pi.  Ambones).  the  pulpit  in  the 
early-Christian  cnnrches. 

Apse  or  Tr&mna,  Bemidrcular  or  poly- 
gonal ending  of  a  church,  generally 
at  its  E.  end. 

AUte,  a  low  upper  atory,  usually  with 
pilasters. 

Badia^  Abbaeia,  an  abbey. 

BaiUieay  a  church  with  a  high  nare, 
ending  in  an  apse  and  flanked  by 
lower  aisles. 

Borgo,  Bobhorgo,  a  suburb. 

Breccia  or  BroccaUllo,  a  kind  of 
marble-conglomerate. 

CampanUe,  detached  bell -tower  of 
the  Italian  churches. 

Campo  Scmto,  Cimiiero.  a  cemetery. 

Central  Structure^  a  building  of  which 
the  ground-plan  can  be  enclosed  in 
a  circle. 

Certota^  Carthusian  convent. 

Chioitro,  cloisters,  a  monastic  court. 

Cibcrium,  the  sacred  vessel  or  box 
(pyx)  in  which  the  consecrated 
encharistie  elements  are  preserved. 
Also,  a  canopy  above  the  altar, 
supported  by  four  pillars. 

(Hnquecento,  16th  century. 

CipoUinoy  a  green-veined  white  marble 
from  Enboea. 

dppui,  a  cubical  tombstone,  some- 
times hollowed  out  to  receive  tbe 
ashes;  also  a  boundary-stone. 

CoUegio,  college,  common  table  at  a 
college. 

Co^feasio,  an  underground  chamber 
below  the  high-altar  of  a  church, 
with  the  tomb  of  its  patron-saint, 
the  original  form  of  the  crypt. 


Ccemato  Work,  mosaic-work  of  colour- 
ed marbles,  glass-paste,  and  gold- 
leaf,  found  on  columns,  choir- 
screens,  and  altars.    Comp.  p.  466. 

IHptifeht  double  folding  tablet  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  metal. 

Oiedlo  Antico,  yellow  l^umidian 
marble,  veined  with  red. 

Herma  or  Sermee  (pi.  Bermae),  a  bust 
attached  to  a  quadrangular  pillar. 

Loggia^  an  open  arcade,  occurring 
both  on  the  exterior  walls  of 
palaszi  and  in  their  courts. 

Monte  di  Pietdi,  pawnshop. 

Municipio,  municipality,  city-hall. 

Niello,  engraved  design  on  silver, 
with  incised  lines  filled  with  a 
black  alloy;  impressions  from  such 
designs. 

Palazzo  Ardveecovile,  archbishop's 
palace. 

—  Comunale  or  i\<&Mtco,  city-hall. 

—  delta  Ragione^  a  law-court  (now 
usually  called  Pal.  di  CHusiizia  or 
Tribunale). 

—  VescovUe,  bishop's  palace. 

Pietii,  a  representation  of  the  Ma- 
donna with  the  dead  Christ. 

Plaquette,  small  bronze  tablet  with 
reliefs. 

Preddla,  small  picture  attached  to  a 
large  altar-piece. 

PiOto  (pi.  piMii,  figure  of  a  child. 

Quattrocento,  15th  century. 

Roeeo  AtiitUo,  a  brownish-red  marble 
found  in  Greece  and  in  Egypt. 

Rwtica  Work,  masonry  of  large  rough 
blocks,  draughted  or  smoothed 
I     round  the  edges  only. 
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Tarsia  or  Intania,  an  inlaid  mosaic 

of  tinted  woods. 
Travertine^  a  kind  of  limestone  found 

near  Tiyoli. 
Triumi^l  Arch  (in  a  chureh),  the 

arch  connecting  the  choir  with  the 

transept  or  nare. 


Ag.  = 
AL  s 
Alf. 
Andr. 
Ang.  : 
Ann. 
Ant.  ! 
Bart. 
Batt.  ! 
Ben.  I 


Abbraviationa  of  Italian  Ohriataaa  Hamea. 

E  Agostino. 

Bern,  as  Bernardo, 

Ongl.  s 

:  Alessandro. 

Jacs 

=  Alfonso. 

Dom.  ss  Domenico. 

Lod.  s 

B  Andrea. 

Fed.  B  Federigo. 

Lor.  B 

=  Angelo. 

Fil.  =  Filippo. 
Franc,  s  Francesco. 

Nice.  = 

=  Annibale. 

Bid.  S9 

B  Antonio. 

Giac.  &=  Oi^omo. 

Seb.  es 

«  Bartolomeo. 

Giov.  ts  Qiovanni. 

Tomm. 

s  Battista. 

Girol.  B  Girtflamo. 

Vine.  B 

s  Benedetto. 

Gins.  =  Giuseppe. 

Vitt.  = 

Veteovado,  bishopric,  episcopal  palace. 
VUlOj  a  country-estste,  including  the 

house  and  park.  The  house  itself  — 

the  MUa*  in  the  English  sense  ^ 

is  called  (kuimo, 
VieitaUon^  Meeting  of  the  Virgin  Mary 

and  Eliiabeth  (St.  Luke,  chap.  i). 


Quglielmo. 
I  J^copo. 
:  LodOTico. 

Lorenzo. 

Niccol6. 

Bidolfo. 

Sebastiano. 

K  Tommaso. 
s  Vincenso. 
:  Vittore. 
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1.  From  Borne  to  Naples  yi&  Cassino  and  Capua. 

155  M.  Railwat  (no  Srd  class  by  express  trains)  in  6-11  hrs.  (fares 
28  fr.  95,  20  fr.  25,  13  fr.  6  c.^.  —  In  winter  (Dec-Hay)  a  *train  de  luxe\ 
coming  from  Berlin  and  Pans,  runs  three  times  a  week  in  5  hrs.  from 
Rome  to  Naples  and  back  (1st  cl.  only;  fare  40  fr.  10 c).  Parlour  cars  (5  fr. 
15  c.,  in  addition  to  1st  class  fares)  and  sleeping  cars  (11  fr.  extra)  ape 
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2     Route  1.  ANAGNI.  From  Rome 

atUched  to  the  express  trains,  and  dining-cars  to  the  morning  and  erening 
trains.  —  The  finest  views  are  generally  to  the  left. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey,  as  far  as  (331/2  M.)  Segnij  travers- 
ing the  Campagna,  with  the  Alban  mountains  on  the  right  and  the 
Sabine  mountains  on  the  left,  is  described  in  Baedeker't  Central 
Italy,  Beyond  Segni  the  train  continues  to  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Saceo,  the  ancient  Trerus  or  Tolerua,  and  skirts  its  left  bank,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  ancient  Via  Latina,  the  more  £.  of  the  two 
ancient  main  roads  from  Rome  to  Naples.  The  Via  Appia^  the  more 
W.  road,  runs  vi^  Terracina  (R.  2)  and  joins  the  ViaLatina  a  little 
short  of  Capua.  The  steep  E.  slopes  of  the  Yolscian  hlUs  (Monti 
LepiniJjOn  the  right,  show  that  the  valley  of  the  Sacco  is  formed  of 
a  rift  in  the  crust  of  the  earth;  several  small  Tolcanoes  arose  at  dif- 
ferent points. 

39  M.  Anagni  (1510  ft. ;  Loeanda  Oallo),  the  ancient  Anagnla, 
with  9612.inhab.,  once  a  flourishing  town,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
frequently  a  papal  residence,  lies  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  5  M. 
from  the  station  .(omnibus  1  fr.).  At  Anagni,  on  Sept.  7th,  1303, 
Pope  Boniface  Vni. ,  then  considerably  advanced  in  years ,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  chancellor  Guillaume  de  Nogaret, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Colonnas,  by  order  of  King  Philippe  le 
Bel,  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  people  three  days  afterwards.  The 
Cattedrale  di  Santa  Maria,  erected  in  the  11th  cent,  and  restored 
in  1360,  is  well-preserved  and  pure  in  style.  It  is  adorned  with  a 
mosaic  pavement  by  the  master  Cosmas  (ca.  1224),  and  in  the  crypt 
with  ancient  frescofs.  The  Easter  candlestick  is  embellished  with 
Cosmato  -  work  (ca.  1260),  and  the  treasury  contains  ancient  papal 
vestments,  etc.  The  contents  of  the  Diocesan  Museum  include  a 
bishop's  chair  of  1263.  The  ancient  town -wall,  which  probably 
dates  from  the  Roman  period,  is  well  preserved,  particularly  on  the 
N.  side.    Remains  from  the  Middle  Ages  are  abundant. 

The  next  towns,  with  the  imposing  ruins  of  their  ancient 
polygonal  walls,  are  also  situated  on  the  hills  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  line.  This  is  the  territory  of  the  Hernici,  with 
the  towns  of  Anagnia  (Anagni),  Aletrium  (Alatri),  Ferentinum  (Fe- 
rentlno),  and  Verulae  (Veroli),  which  allied  themselves  with  Rome 
and  Latium  in  B.C.  48d,  but  were  subjugated  by,  the  Romans,  after 
various  insurrections,  in  B.C.  306. 

42  M.  8gurgola  (from  which  Anagni  may  also  be  reached :  3^/4  M.) 
is  a  village  on  a  hill  (1260  ft.)  to  the  right,  above  the  Sacco.  — 
45V2  M.  Morolo. 

4872  M.  Ferentino.  The  town  (1290  ft. ;  Alb,  Posta,  unpretend- 
ing, R.  1  fr.),  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left,  3  M.  from  the  station, 
the  ancient  F^rentmum,  a  town  of  the  Hernici ,  was  destroyed  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  and  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  Pop. 
7957.  The  ancient  Tovm  Wall^  constructed  partly  of  enormous 
lectangalar  blocks  and  partly  in  the  polygonal  style,  is  still  traceable 
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throughont  nearly  its  whole  circuit;  a  gateway  on  the  W.  side  espe- 
cially deserves  notice.  The  castle,  the  walls  of  which  now  form  the 
foundation  of  the  episcopal  palace,  occupied  the  highest  ground 
within  the  town.  The  Cathedral  has  a  mosaic  payement  by  Magister 
Paulus  (ca.  1116),  incorporating  fragments  of  ancient  marbles;  and 
the  antependium  is  probably  by  the  same  artist.  The  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  has  a  fine  portal. 
The  font  in  the  small  church  of /San  OiovanrU  Evar^geliata  is  ancient. 
Interesting  antiquities  and  inscriptions  will  also  be  observed  in 
other  parts  of  the  town. 

531/2  M.  FrOBinone.  The  town  (965  ft. ;  Alb,  Garibaldi,  very  fair, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  IV2  fr-i  pop-  9630),  situated  on  the  hill,  2M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  railway,  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Hernlcian 
Frusino.,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  304.  The 
relics  of  walls  and  other  antiquities  axe  scanty,  but  the  situation  is 
very  beautiful. 

A  diligence  (I-IV4  fi*.)  pHes  ihrice  daily  from  the  station  in  about 
2  bra.  to  (U>^  M.)  the  town  of  Alatri  (1646  ft. ;  Alb.  delta  Potto.  Alb,  Centralah 
which  lies  pictaresquely  on  a  hill  to  the  N.  and  contains  6678  inhabitants. 
The  church  of  Santa  Maria  M(»ggiore  possesses  two  good  examples  of  the 
painted  wood-carving  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent. :  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
in  a  small  niche,  and  four  panels  from  its  shrine,  with  reliefs  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  (in  the  sacristy).  The  town  occupies  the  exact  site 
of  the  ancient  Aletrium  and  presents  probably  the  best -preserved  speci- 
men of  the  fortifications  of  an  ancient  city.  The  "^Walls  of  the  castle, 
constructed  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  are  still  entire*,  the  S.E.  gateway, 
with  a  lintel  16  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  thick,  attracts  special  attention.  The 
town  and  castle  were  provided  with  an  siqueduct.  —  Above  the  valley  of 
the  Fiume,  6  M.  from  Alatri  (carr.  5  fir. ;  the  last  31/3  M.  a  steep  ascent), 
lies  Colltpardo  (modest  locanda).  Below  the  village  is  the  famous  Qrotta 
di  CollepardOy  extending  upwards  of  7(X)  yds.  into  the  limestone  rock, 
with  beautiful  stalactites  (guide  and  torches  at  the  municipio;  5  fr.). 
About  s/4  M.  farther  on  is  the  Pozzo  d^AntullOy  a  depression  in  the  soil 
occasioned  by  percolation  of  the  limestone,  several  hundred  yards  in 
circumference,  210  ft.  in  depth,  and  overgrown  with  grass  and  underwood.  — 
A  walk  of  about  1  hr.  to  the  N.E.,  up  the  steep  valley  of  the  Fiume,  brings 
us  to  the  picturesquely  situated  Carthusian  abbey  of  TrinUtiy  founded  in 
1206  and  restored  in  the  18th  cent.,  where  gentlemen  may  obtain  good 
accommodation  (commensurate  donation  on  departing).  —  A  pleasant  drive 
may  be  taken  from  Alatri  by  a  good  road  via  (6  H.)  Veroli,  the  ancient 
Verulae  (diligence  from  Frosinone  station  in  2^/3  hrs. ;  fore  1  fr.),  and 
X6  M.  farther)  Ca&amari  (p.  209)  to  (d^/s  M.)  Itola  (p.  209;  carriage  from 
Alatri  to  Isola  10-12  fr.). 

57  M.  Ceccano.  The  village  (900  ft.)  is  most  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  hillside  to  the  right  of  the  Une,  on  the' right  bank  of 
the  Sacco,  the  vaUey  of  which  now  contracts.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
to  the  left  of  the  river,  once  lay  the  ancient  Fabrateria  Vetus,  some 
inscriptions  from  which  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church  by  the 
bridge.  A  road  leads  from  Ceccano  over  the  hills  to  Piperno{p.  13 ;  dili- 
gence forpart  of  the  way)  andTerracina(p,  14).  —  621/2  M,  Pofi'Cattro. 

69  M.  Geprano  (^Bail,  Bestaurantj  comparatively  expensive,  the 
last  of  any  size  before  Naples).  Outside  the  station  a  pleasing 
glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  Tolerus.  The 

i* 
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town  of  Ceprano  (350  ft.)  is  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  statioD.  —  The 
train  now  crosses  the  LiriSy  which  descends  from  the  N.,  forming 
the  old  boundary  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  —  70  M.  Isoletta, 

In  the  vicinity,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  in  the  direction  of 
San  Grioyanni  Incarico.  are  the  scanty  rains  of  the  ancient  Fregellae^  a 
Roman  colony  founded  in  B.  G.  328,  which  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  river.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Bomans  in  B.C.  125,  in  consequence  of 
an  insurrection,  and  Fabrateria  Nova  was  founded  in  its  stead.  A  number 
of  antiquities  may  be  seen  in  the  Oiardino  Cairo  ^  at  the  village  of  San 
Oiovanni  InearicOy  3  M.  from  the  station.  Diligence  from  Isoletta  to  Fondi 
(p.  16)  in  4  hrs.,  via  San  Oiovanni  Incarico,  Pieo^  and  Lenola  (fare  S^/s  fr.). 

The  train  now  traverses  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Liris, 
or  Qariglianoy  as  it  is  called  in  its  lower  course.  In  prehistoric  times 
the  T&Uey  was  an  extensive  lake. 

75  M.  Boceaseoca  (Albergo-Trattoria  Frogreiso^  at  the  station ; 
Rail.  Restaurant).  The  village  (rustic  osteria)  lies  about  2V4  M.  to 
the  N.,  below  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas 
(see  below)  was  born.  A  branch-line  runs  hence  via  Sora  and  Bal- 
sorano  to  Ave%zano  (see  p.  208). 

78  M.  Aquino  ^335  ft),  tiie  ancient  Aquinum,  a  small  town 
situated  Va  ^*  to  the  S.  of  the  railway,  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  satirist  Juvenal  (who  lived  under  Nero)  and  of  the 
philosopher  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  illustrious  *  doctor  angelicus ', 
son  of  Count  Landulf,  was  born  in  1224  in  the  neighbouring  castle 
of  Roccasecca,  and  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino 
(p.  5).  The  Emperor  Pescennius  Niger  was  also  a  native  of  Aquinum. 
By  the  side  of  the  Via  Latina  may  be  distinguished  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  Roman  town :  inconsiderable  fragments  of  walls,  a  gateway 
(Porta  San  Lorenzo) j  a  theatre,  remains  of  temples  of  Ceres  (San 
Pietro)  and  Diana  (Santa  Maria  Maddalerut)^  and  a  triumphal  arch. 
Near  the  stream  are  the  rdins  of  Santa  Maria  Libera,  a  basilica  of 
the  11th  cent.,  commonly  called  U  Veseovado,  occupying  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  and  consisting  of  handsome  nave  and  aisles. 
Above  the  portal  is  a  well-preserved  Madonna  in  mosaic. 

Beyond  Aquino,  on  a  bleak  mountain  to  the  left,  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  (p.  5)  becomes  visible. 

85^2  ^*  Cassino.'—  Alb.  Varbonk  (very  fair;  bargaining  advisable). 
Alb.  Cassino,  both  in  the  town,  about  VsM.  from  the  station;  Alb.  Cen- 
TBALX,  nearer  the  station,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  IVs  fr.  (well  spoken  of).  —  Railway 
Rutanurant. 

Gasbiaobs.  From  the  station  to  the  town:  *nn  posto*,  i,t.  a  seat  in  a 
carriage,  50c.,  at  night  1  fr.;  ^Carrozsella^,  I.e.  a  small  vehicle  with  one 
horse,  70 c.  or  li/i  fr.;  'Carrozza',  1V«  or  8  fr.  —  From  the  station  to 
the  top  of  Monte  Cassino  and  back :  carrozzella,  1  pers.  8,  2  pers.  4  fr. ; 
carrozza,  1  pers.  5,  2-3  pers.  6,  4-5  pers.  7  fr.  For  waiting  at  the  top, 
IVs  fr.  is  sometimes  charged  for  a  carrozzella  up  to  8  hrs.,  2  fr.  for  a  car- 
rozza. ^  Donkey  to  Monte  Cassino  1  fr.,  with  guide  and  light  luggage, 
1  Vs  fr.    Diligenes  to  Formia  (p.  17)  in  5  hrs. 

Cassino,  a  town  with  10,339  inhab. ,  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Monte  Cassino,  on  the  small 
river  Rapido  (Lat.  Vinius),  8/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  It  occupies 
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nearly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  Casinumf  which  became  subject 
to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  312 ,  and  was  afterwards  a  flourishing  pro- 
Tincial  town.  On  its  ruins  sprang  up  the  medisval  town  of  <9an  Oer- 
manOf  which  resumed  the  ancient  name  in  1871.  Pillars  of  great 
antiquity  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churches.  Emperors  and  popes 
frequently  resided  at  San  Germano ,  and  in  1230  peace  was  con- 
cluded here  between  Gregory  IX.  and  Frederick  II.  The  town  is 
commanded  by  a  picturesque  ruined  castle,  called  Bocca  Janula 
(616  ft.),  probably  dating  in  its  present  form,  with  a  German -like 
donjon,  from  the  Hohenstaufen  era.  —  The  foggy  character  of  the 
climate  is  alluded  to  by  the  ancients. 

The  town  presents  few  objects  of  interest.  Following  the  Ro- 
man road  to  the  S.  for  V2  ^m  ^^  ^^^y  ^^  ^^^  right,  the  colossal 
remains  of  an  Amphitheatre,  A  little  higher  up  stands  a  square 
monument  of  interesting  construction,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of 
traTdrtine,  now  eonyerted  into  the  church  Del  Crocefisso  (fee  15-20  c), 
with  four  niches  and  a  dome.  Opposite,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rapido,  lay 
the  villa  of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  where,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cicero 
(Phil.ii.  40),  Mark  Antony  afterwards  indulged  in  his  wild  orgies.  — 
Near  this  point  probably  once  passed  the  ancient  Via  Latina,  and 
traces  of  ancient  pavement  are  occasionally  observed.  By  keeping  to 
the  high  ground  to  the  left,  we  may  proceed  direct  to  Monte  Gassino. 

A  Visit  to  Montb  Gassing  requires  about  5  hrs.  (carr.,  see  p.  4). 
The  road  (1^2  ^^0  affords  exquisite  views.  At  the  last  bend,  to  the 
"W.  of  the  summit,  on  the  left,  is  a  piece  of  Cyclopean  wall. 

The  monastery  of  *Monte  Gassino  (1703  ft.)  was  founded  by 
St.  Benedict  in  529,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
which  Dante  alludes  (Farad,  xxii.  37),  and  from  its  magnificent 
situation  alone  would  be  entitled  to  a  visit.  The  monastery,  which  was 
declared  a  ^National  Monument*  in  1866,  and  continues  its  existence 
in  the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical  educational  establishment  with  about 
40  monks  and  200  pupils,  has  ever  been  conspicuous  for  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  its  inmates  have  discharged  their  higher  duties. 
The  revenues  once  amounted  to  100,000  ducats  per  annum,  but  are 
now  reduced  to  about  80,000  fir.  The  extensive  edifice  resembles  a 
castle  rather  than  a  monastery  and  accommodates  in  all  about  350  in* 
mates.  A  visitation  of  the  convent  (with  guide)  takes  about  1  hr. 
Those  who  wish  refreshments  should  apply  immediately  on  arriving 
to  the  ptUhre  forestieraio.  Gentlemen  travelling  alone  may  spend  the 
night  here.  Guests  should  place  in  the  alms-box  near  the  entrance  at 
least  as  much  as  they  would  pay  in  a  hotel  for  similar  accommodation. 

The  present  entrance  was  constructed  in  1881,  to  tlie  right  of  the 
original  low  passage  through  the  rock,  which  is  now  reserved  for  princea 
and  cardinals.  Kear  the  latter  St.  Benedict  is  said  to  have  had  his  cell. 
On  the  fourteen-hundreth  anniversary  of  his  birth'  the  cell  and  ai^oining 
chambers  were  decorated  with  frescoes  in  the  early  -  Christian  Egyptian 
style  by  members  of  the  Benedictine  order  under  the  supervision  of  Father 
Desiderkti  Lent  of  Beuron  in  Hohenzollern.  Several  Codbts  are  connected 
by  arcades.    The  first,  adorned  with  statues  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister 
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St.  Scholastica,  has  a  fountain  of  excellent  water.  On  a  square  space  higher 
up,  enclosed  by  columns  from  the  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  stands  the  — 
Church,  erected  in  1637-1727  to  replace  the  ancient  edifice  founded  by  St. 
Benedict.  The  fortunes  of  the  abbey  are  recorded  in  Latin  above  the  entrance. 
The  principal  door  of  the  church  is  of  bronze  and  is  inscribed  with  a  list^ 
inlaid  in  silver,  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  in  1066.  It  was  executed 
at  Constantinople  by  order  of  the  Abbot  Desiderius,  afterwards  (1086)  Pope 
Victor  III.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  marble,  mosaics,  and  paintings. 
On  each  side  of  the  high-altar  is  a  sepulchral  monument;  one  to  the  memory 
of  Piero  de'Medici ,  who  was  drowned  after  the  battle  on  the  Garigliano 
(p.  19),  executed  in  1525  by  Francesco  da  Sangallo  by  order  of  Clement  VII.  •, 
the  other  that  of  Guidone  Fieramosca,  last  Prince  of  Mignano.  Beneath  the 
high-altar,  with  its  rich  marble  decorations,  repose  the  remains  of  St.  Bene- 
dict and  St.  Scholastica.  The  choir-stalls  are  adorned  with  admirable  carv- 
ing (by  ColicdOy  1696),  and  the  chapels  adjoining  the  altar  with  costly 
mosaics.  In  the  choir  also  are  four  paintings  by  SoHiMna^  while  there  are 
other  fine  carvings  in  a  chapel  (ca.  1560)  and  in  the  sacristy  (1749).  Above 
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the  doors  and  on  the  ceiling  are  frescoes  by  Luca  Giordano  (1677),  repre- 
senting the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict  and  the  foundation  of  the  monastery 
and  church.  —  The  Orypt,  containing  some  damaged  paintings  by  Marco 
da  Siena  and  Mazzaroppi^  is  now  being  decorated  Tdth  mosaics  and  marble 
reliefs  by  the  monks  of  Beuron  in  the  same  style  as  the  work  mentioned 
at  p.  5.  —  In  the  Refectory  is  a  'Miracle  of  the  Loaves*,  by  Bassano. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Library  was  celebrated  for  the  MSS. 
executed  by  the  monks.  To  the  Abbot  Desiderius  of  the  11th  cent,  we 
are  probably  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  Varro,  and  perhaps  of  other 
authors.  The  handsome  saloon  at  present  contains  a  collection  of  about 
10,000  vols.,  among  which  are  numerous  rare  editions  published  during  the 
infancy  of  the  printer's  art.  The  MSS.  and  documents  are  preserved  in  the 
Archives,  in  the  passage  leading  to  which  a  number  of  inscriptions  are  built 
into  the  wall,  most  of  them  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Casinum. 
Among  the  MSS.  are  the  commentary  of  Origen  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  translated  by  Rufus,  dating  from  the  6th  cent.  •,  a  Dante  with  mar- 
ginal notes,  of  the  14th  cent,  (the  archives  contain  an  interesting  portrait 
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of  the  poet) ;  the  vision  of  the  monk  Alberic  (13th  cent.)j  which  id  said  to 
have  suggested  the  first  idea  on  which  Dante  founded  his  work  \  various 
classical  authors,  the  original  MSS.  of  Leo  of  Ostia  and  Riccardo  di  San 
Germano,  etc.  The  archives  also  comprise  a  collection  of  about  800  documents 
of  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  etc.,  and  the  complete  series  of  papal  bulls  which 
relate  to  Monte  Cassino,  beginning  with  the  11th  cent.,  many  of  them  with 
admirable  seals  and  illuminations.  Among  the  letters  are  those  exchanged 
by  Don  Eratmo  Oattola,  the  historian  of  the  abbey,  with  learned  eontem- 

£oraries.  At  the  end  of  an  Italian  translation  of  Boccaccio's  ^De  Claris 
[ulieribus'  is  a  letter  of  Sultan  l^phammed  II.  to  Pope  l^icholas  IV., 
complaining  of  the  pontiflTs  preparations  for  war  and  promising  to  be 
converted  as  soon  as  he  should  visit  Some,  together  with  an  unfavour* 
able  answer  from  the  pope.  An  ancient  bath-seat  in  rosso  antico,  found 
on  the  bank  of  the  Liris,  is  also  preserved  here.  —  The  Putaootkga  con- 
tains some  pictures.  —  The  three-light  Byzantine  window  above  the  li- 
brary-court IS  a  relic  of  the  fine  conventual  buildings  of  the  11th  century. 
The  monastery  commands  a  magnificent  'Prospect  in  all  directions, 
which  the  visitor  should  not  omit  to  enjoy  from  the  different  points  ox 
view.  To  the  W.  and  S.  extends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Garigliano  with 
its  numerous  villages ,  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  by  a  range  of 
hills;  the  sea  is  occasionally  distinguishable.  To  the  K  is  the  valley 
of  San  Gtormano,  commanded  by  the  rocky  summits  of  the  Matese  group 
(p.  11);  to  the  N.  is  the  wild  and  irregular  mountainous  region  of  the 
Abruzsi. 

Close  to  the  Monte  Cassino  rises  the  Hontc  Oairo  (5475  ft.),  which  may 
'  be  ascended  in  S-9  hrs.  (including  descent;  guides  at  the  monastery);  the 

view  from  the  summit  is  superb. 

Continuation  op  Jou&ney  to  Naples.    To  the  left,  beyond 
I  San  Germano,  we  perceive  the  villages  of  Cervaro,  San  Vittore^  and 

San  Pietro  Inftne,  92  M.  Bocca  d'Evandro.  The  train  quits  the 
▼alley  of  the  Garigliano,  and  enters  a  richly  cultivated  defile,  beyond  - 
which  the  country  towards  the  right  becomes  flatter.  Several  rained 
castles  are  seen  on  the  right.  —  96  M.  Mignano,  We  traverse  a 
barren,  undulating  tract.  101 M.  Tora-Pre«ensano,  the  latter  (1197  ft.) 
on  the  slope  to  the  left  (comp.  p.  206).  —  105V2  M.  CaianeUo- 
Vairano;  branch -line  to  hernia  and  Sulmonaj  see  pp.  206,  205. 

110  M.  Riardo;  the  village,  with  an  old  castle,  lies  on  the  left. 

113  M.  Te&no;  the  town  (Alb.  Lancellotti;  6067  inhab.)  lies 
1^4  M.  to  the  N.,  at  the  base  of  the  Roeca  Monfina,  an  extinct 
volcano,  the  central  cone  of  which  (Monte  Santa  Croee)  attains  a 
height  of  3297  ft.  The  cathedral,  founded  ca.  1116,  contains  an 
old  ambo  (with  mosaics)  and  some  ancient  columns.  The  latter,  a 
few  Inscriptions,  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  some  tombs  discovered 
in  1906,  and  other  rains  are  now  the  sole  vestiges  of  the  venerable 
Teanum  Sidieinum,  once  the  capital  of  the  Sidicini,  which  was  con- 
quered by  the  Samnites  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  was  afterwards  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans,  and  in  Strabo's  time  was  the  most  flourishing 
inland  city  of  Campania  after  Capua. 

118  M.  Sparaniaey  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Gaeta  (p.  19). 

To  the  left,  about  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  railway,  lies  Calm  Ritorta, 
the  ancient  Cales^  a  Roman  colony  founded  B.  G.  334,  the  wine  of  which 
(vinum  Calenum)  is  praised  by  Horace.  It  now  consists  of  a  few  houses 
only,  but  contains  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  other  anti- 
quities.   Carriage  with  one  horse  from  Capua,  and  back,  2-3  fir. 
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Ab  the  train  proceeds  we  obtain  for  the  first  time  a  Tiew  of  Mt. 
Vesuyius  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  and  then  of  the  island  of 
Ischia  in  the  same  direction.  122  M.  Pignataro,  The  train  crosses 
the  VoltumOf  a  river  96  M.  in  length,  the  longest  in  Lower  Italy. 
We  now  enter  the  plains  of  Campania,  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
districts  in  Europe,  which  is  capable  of  yielding,  in  addition  to  the 
produce  of  the  dense  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and  vines,  two  crops 
of  grain  and  one  of  hay  in  the  same  season.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  regions  in  Italy  (468  inhab.  per  sq.  M.). 

127  M.  CSapua.  —  Albbbqo  dklla  Posta,  on  the  left  side  of  the  street 
leading  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza,  clean.  ->  Carriage  from  the  station 
to  the  town  with  one  horse  (cittadina)  30,  with  two  horses  (carrozza)  50  c.  { 
per  hour,  1  or  2  fr. ;  to  Gaserta  1  fr.  90  or  3  fr.  90  c. ;  to  Aversa  3  or  6  fr. ; 
to  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  90  c.  or  2  fr. :  to  Sant'Angelo  in  Formis 
1  fr.  20  or  2  fr.  50  c. 

Capua  (69  ft),  a  fortified  town  with  12,170  inhab.,  the  residence 
of  an  archbishop,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  theYolturno,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  surrounded.  It  was  erected  in  the  9th  cent., 
after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Capua  (p.  9),  on  the  site  of  Caei* 
linum,  a  town  which  was  conquered  by  Hannibal  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  in  B.C.  215,  and  had  already  fallen  into  decay  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  entering  the  town,  and  taking  the  first 
street  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  de*Giudioi,  or  market-place, 
in  6  min.,  and  then  enter  the  Via  del  Duomo  to  the  right. 

The  Cathbdbal,  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  possesses  a  hand- 
some entrance-court  with  ancient  columns,  but  in  other  respects 
has  been  entirely  modernized. 

Imtbriok.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left:  Madonna  della  Rosa  of  the  13th 
century.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  right:  Madonna  with  two  saints  by  AiUoniatto 
Romano  (1489).  —  The  Cbtpt,  dating  from  the  Romanesque  period,  l>ut 
now  modernized,  contains  Mosaics  from  an  old  pulpit,  a  Roman  Sarco- 
phagus with  a  representation  of  the  Hunt  of  Meleager,  and  a  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, a  good  work  by  Bernini, 

The  Via  del  Duomo,  passing  through  an  archway,  leads  to  the 
Corso  Museo  Campano.  (Proceeding  thence  in  a  straight  direction, 
we  may  reach  the  ramparts,  which  command  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  Volturno.)  In  this  street,  on  the  right,  is  situated  the  Museo 
Cahfamo,  which  is  entered  from  the  first  side-street  on  the  right. 
It  is  open  daily,  9-3  o^clock,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

The  CouBT  contains  reliefs  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua  (see  p.  9); 
inscriptions;  ancient  sarcophagi,  including  one  of  the  period  of  Con- 
stantine:  medieeval  tomb-monuments ;  the  torso  of  a  seated  figure  of 
Fred^ck  II.,  which  formerly  surmounted  the  gateway  of  the  t^te-de-pont 
constructed  by  him  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volturno  in  1233-40,  and 
destroyed  in  1557  \  two  busts,  possibly  of  Petrus  de  Vineis  and  Thaddseus 
of  Suessa,  and  a  colossal  head  of  *Capua  Imperiale^  (casts  at  the  Museo 
Nazionale  in  Naples),  also  said  to  come  from  Frederick  II.''s  tdte-de-pont  ^ 
a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Oaccavello  (ca.  1660).  The  rooms  in  the 
IMTBBIOB  contain  ancient  terracottas,  vases,  coins,  a  few  pictures  of  little 
value,  and  a  small  library. 

The  bridge  across  the  Volturno,  restored  in  1756,  is  adorned 
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with  a  statue  of  St.  Nepomuc.  Beyond  it  is  an  inscription  in  memory 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  Torre  Mignana  within,  and  the 
CappeUa  de'Morti  without  the  town  commemorate  the  sanguinary 
attack  made  on  Capua  by  Cssar  Boigia  in  1501. 

On  our  left,  after  the  train  has  crossed  the  Volturno,  lies  the 
battlefield  on  which  King  Francis  II.  of  Naples  was  defeated  by  the 
Garibaldians  and  Piedmontese  on  Oct.  1st,  1860. 

130  M.  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  (118  ft.;  AUf.  Vittoria\ 
TraUorie  at  the  hotel  and  in  the  Piazza)  is  a  town  of  !20,541  inhab., 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capua,  containing  considerable  ruins. 

Capua  y  founded  by  the  Etruscans  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Samnite 
tribes  who  called  tbemselves  Campanians ,  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Romans  B.C.  343,  for  the  sake  of  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Samnites  of  the  mountains.  Owing  to  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  power  and  wealth  of  the  city  developed  themselves  at  an  early 
period.  It  was  the  largest  city  in  Itoly  after  Rome,  but  soon  becamo 
noted  for  its  effeminacy  and  degeneracy.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (B.C.  216),  it  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  who 
took  up  his  winter'Quarters  here.  That  his  soldiers  became  so  enervated  by 
their  residence  at  Capua  as  no  longer  to  be  amatch  for  the  Romans,  is  doubtless  a 
mere  hypothesis.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Romans  soon  obtained  the 
superiority,  and  after  a  long  siege  reduced  the  town,  B.C.  211.  Its  punishment 
was  a  severe  one,  and  the  inhabitants  were  entirely  deprived  of  all  civic 
privileges.  It  was  rescued  from  its  abject  condition  by  Ceesar,  and  under  his 
successors  regained  its  ancient  splendour.  It  continued  to  prosper  until  the 
wars  of  the  Qoths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards.  In  the  9th  cent,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  and  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the  modern  Capua  (p.  8). 

Proceeding  straight  from  the  station,  taking  the  first  street  to 
the  left,  and  following  the  Via  Alessandro  Milbitz  in  nearly  the  same 
direction  to  its  farther  end  (5  min.),  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the 
Via  Anflteatro,  which  leads  in  a  curve  round  the  town  to  (10  min.) 
the  ancient  amphitheatre.  Before  reaching  it,  we  cross  an  open  space 
wheriB  we  observe,  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Triumphal  Arch, 
now  a  gate,  through  which  the  Capua  road  passes. 

The  *Amfhithsatbe  of  Capua,  constructed  of  travertine  and 
brick  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  restored  by  Hadrian,  and  dedicated 
anew  by  Antoninus  Pius,  was  the  longest  in  Italy  until  surpassed 
by  the  Roman  Colosseum  a  century  later.  The  longer  diameter  is 
185  yds. ,  the  shorter  152  yds.  in  length.  The  arena  measures  83  yds. 
by  49  yds.   Adm.  1  fr. 

Three  of  its  passages  are  tolerably  well  preserved,  but  of  the  80  en- 
trance-arches two  only.  The  keystones  are  decorated  with  images  of  gods. 
The  Ar9nay  with  its  substructures,  passages,  and  dens  for  the  wild  beasts 
(to  which  a  staircase  descends  from  the  passage  to  the  left),  is,  like  that 
of  Pozsuoli,  better  defined  than  the  arena  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome.  The 
Passages  contain  remains  of  ancient  decorations ,  fragments  of  columns, 
bas-reliefs,  etc.  To  tibe  right,  near  the  entrance,  the  visitor  may  ascend 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  survey  of  the  ruins 
themselves,  and  of  the  extensive  surrounding  plain.  Large  schools  were 
once  maintained  at  Capua  for  the  training  of  gladiators,  and  it  was  here 
in  B.C.  73,  that  the  War  of  the  Gladiators  under  Spcwtaeus  the  Thracian 
broke  out,  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Crassus  two  years  later. 

About  2V2  H.  to  the  N.  of  Santa  Maria  rises  the  singularly  shaped 
Monte  T{fata  (1975  ft),  terminating  in  a  pointed  top,  which  was  once  the 
'Site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  is  now  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  San  Nicola. 
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At  ita  base,  about  4Vs  H.  from  Santa  Maria,  stands  the  old  church  of  &m<* 
Angela  in  FormUt  founded  in  942,  occupying  the  site  of  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana,  around  which  a  village  had  established  itself.  The  frescoes  in 
the  interior,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  cent.,  represent  Biblical 
scenes  in  the  style  of  the  early  illustrated  Bible  MSS.  and  belong  to  the 
school  of  Monte  Cassino,  which  was  strongly  influenced  by  Byzantine  art. 

The  hlghioad  from  Capua  to  Maddaloni  Ti&  Santa  Maria  and 
Gaserta  presents  a  scene  of  brisk  traffic.  The  road  from  Santa  Maria 
to  Caserta  (a  driye  of  3/4  hr.)  passes  two  handsome  Roman  tombs. 

134 M.  Gaserta.  —  Hotels  (all  with  trattorie).  ViT70bia,  with  garden; 
Villa  Bbalb,  these  two  in  the  Via  Vittoria-,  Villa  di  Fuuenzb,  Corse  Umberto 
Primo,  near  the  palace,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2,  pens.  6  fr.  —  RutoranU  deOe  Trs 
Stelte^  Via  Municipio;  Cc^/S  (much  frequented),  in  the  round  piazza  with 
its  colonnades,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  palace. 

'  Carriage  with  one  horse,  per  drive  within  the  town  or  to  the 
station,  40  c,  with  two  horses  60  c. ;  drive  in  the  royal  gardens  (*Ie  Beali 
Delizie*),  per  hr.  with  one  horse,  1  fr.  80  c,  with  two  horses,  2Vs  fr.f 
each  additional  1/2  hr.  50  or  86  c. ;  to  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  1  fr.  40  c. 
or  2  fr.  30  c,  to  Capua  2  fr.  25  c.  or  3  fr.  90  c.  —  Public  Automobiles  run 
to  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  (p.  9)  and  to  Caiazzo  and  Pledimonte 
d^Alife  (see  below). 

The  permesso  for  a  Visit  to  the  Palace  (interior  12-4;  the  garden  till 
sunset)  is  obtained  on  the  spot  (fee  to  the  attendant  1  fr. ;  for  the  chapel  25  c). 

Caserta  (230  ft.),  a  well-built  town  with  19,180  inhab.  and  a  large 
garrison,  may  be  called  the  Versailles  of  Naples.  It  possesses  several 
palaces  and  barracks,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  thepro- 
yince  of  Gaserta.  It  was  founded  in  the  8th  cent,  by  the  Lombards  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  but  the  modern  town  stands  on  lower  ground. 

The  BoTAL  PALACOi,  opposite  the  station,  was  erected  in  1752, 
byLt*i^»  Vanvitelli,  by  order  of  King  Charles  III.  It  forms  a  rectangle. 
The  S.  side  is  830  ft.  long  and  134  ft.  high,  with  thirty-seven 
windows  in  each  story.  The  courts  of  the  palace  are  traversed  by 
a  colonnade,  from  the  centre  of  which  ascends  the  handsome  marble 
staircase,  with  116  steps.  The  marble  statue  of  Yanvitelli,  by 
Buccini,  was  erected  in  1879.  The  palace  is  at  present  unoccupied. 

The  Chafbl,  sumptuously  decorated  with  marble,  imitated  lapis  lazuli, 
and  gold,  contains  a  'Presentation  in  the  Temple'  by  Mengs^  five  paintings 
by  Conea,  and  an  altar-piece  by  Bonito.  —  The  Theatbe  is  adorned  with 
twelve  Corinthian  columns  of  giallo  antico  from  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli,  and  contains  forty  boxes,  besides  that  appropriated 
to  the  royal  family. 

The  Garden,  with  its  lofty  pruned  hedges,  contains  beautiful 
fountains  and  cascades,  adorned  vnth  statues.  The  grand  terrace 
above  the  cascade  (2  M.  from  the  palace)  affords  beautiful  points 
of  view.  The  Botanical  Garden  is  Interesting  as  proving  that  the 
trees  of  the  colder  north  can  be  grown  here  with  success.  The  Ca-- 
sino  ReaU  di  San  Leucio,  in  the  park,  about  2  M.  to  the  N.,  near 
some  large  silk-factories,  commands  another  fine  prospect. 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  palace,  on  an  elevated  site,  is 
Caaerta  Vecehia  (1310  ft.),  with  several  deserted  palaces  and  the 
12th  cent,  church  of  San  Michele. 

From  Caserta  and  from  Capua  there  are  roads  to  Caiazto  (about  9  M. ; 
motor-bus  from  Caserta  in  ca.  IV4  hr.)  and  on  to  Piedimonte  dTAlife  (610  ft; 
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rustic  inn ;  diligence  in  IVs  lir.),  prettily  situated  about  16  M.  from  Gaiazzo, 
with  flourishing  mills,  founded  by  Swiss  merchants,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mon- 
tagna  del  ilatese,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is  the  Monte  MUetto^  6727  ft., 
covered  with  snow  until  June.  The  ascent  (with  guide)  is  fatiguing.  Via 
CasteUo  d'Alife  (1642  ti.\  San  Oregorio,  and  Monie  Ra»palo  (4120  ft.),  we 
reach  the  (3Vr4  hrs.)  Lago  del  Matete  (3804  ft.;  SVs  H.  long,  8  ft.  deep), 
where  the  night  may  be  spent.  The  shelter-hut  of  the  Italian  Alpine 
6lub  (Bifugio  Benjamino  Oaso)  on  the  (4Vs  hrs.)  summit  has  been  destroyed 
by  lightning.    Extensive  panorama. 

OaseTta  is  the  junction  of  the  Naples  and  Foggia  railway  (B.  16), 
which  runs  on  the  hillside  (1.)  as  far  as  Maddaloni,  the  next  station, 
and  also  for  the  branch-line  to  Gastellammare  (see  below). 

Fbok  Casxxta  to  Cabtjillammabb,  90^2  M.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares 
6  f^.  70,  4  fr.,  2  fr.  60  c).  This  railway  follows  the  main  line  as  far  as  Can- 
cello,  where  it  diverges  to  the  left  and  runs  round  the  E.  and  S.  sides  of 
V t.  Vesuvius,  past  the  stations  of  Marigliano  (p.  223),  OtUtiano  (p.  132),  San 
Giuseppe^  TereignOy  and  Boeeoreale  (p.  157),  to  Torre  Annunziata^  the  junction 
of  the  railway  from  Xaples  to  Gastellammare  and  Qragnano  (pp.  122,  168). 

138  M.  Afadda2oni(Lonanda-Trattoria  del  Leone,  near  the  station, 
plain).  The  town  (19,778  inhab.),  situated  to  the  left,  is  commanded 
by  three  ruined  castles,  the  central  one  of  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Garafa  family.  On  the  Foggia  line,  2^2  M.  from  Maddaloni,  are 
the  Ponii  deUa  ValU  (see  p.  218),  conveniently  visited  by  carriage. 

1411/2  M.  CancdlOy  dominated  by  a  large  ruined  castle.  Branch- 
lines  diverge  here  for  Gastellammare  (see  above*)  and  to  Avellino 
(R.  17),  and  a  direct  line  is  being  constructed  to  (30  M.)  Benevento. 

About  V/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Gancello,  in  the  X.  part  of  the  Pantano  dl 
Aeerra  (see  below)  are  the  insignificant  ruins  of  the  ancient  Oscan  Sues- 
$ula.  The  rich  sepulchral  remains  found  here,  chiefly  vases  and  orna* 
ments,  are  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  Gasina  Spinelli. 

The  old  highroad  from  Gancello  to  Benevento  (diligence  to  Hontesarchio 
in  31/4  hrs. ;  thence  to  Benevento,  11  H.,  in  2  hrs.)  leads  to  the  E.  vi&  (3i/sM.) 
San  Felice  and  (6  M.)  Ariento^  and  then  passes  through  a  narrow  defile, 
considered  by  many  to  be  identical  with  the  Fureulae  Caudmae  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  Rome  (comp.  p.  218),  whence  it  ascends  to 
the  village  of  (7Vs  M.)  Arpaia,  It  next  passes  the  small  town  of  (18  M.) 
MontetarehiOy  to  the  8.E.  of  the  ancient  Caudium^  with  its  castle,  once  the 
residence  of  the  D'Avalos  family,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  state-prison, 
in  which,  among  others,  the  well-known  Poerio  (d.  1867)  was  confined 
(comp.  p.  44).  The  planting  of  trees,  the  deposits  of  the  streams,  and 
the  accumulations  of  ashes  from  the  Gampanian  volcanoes  have,  however, 
considerably  altered  the  aspect  of  the  valley  of  the  Arienzo  (Valle  Gaudina) 
since  the  Roman  period. 

To  the  left  we  observe  Monte  Somma  (p.  132),  which  conceals 
Vesuvius.  146  M.  Aeerra  (15,814  inhab.)  was  the  ancient  Aeerrae^ 
to  which  the  Roman  citizenship  was  accorded  as  early  as  B.  G.  332. 
The  train  crosses  the  trenches  of  the  Regi  Lagniy  which  drain  the 
marshes  of  the  Pantano  di  Aeerra,  the  ancient  Clanius,  now  VAgnOy 
and  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  surrounding  mountain-streams,  which 
would  otherwise  form  lakes  in  the  level  valley  -  bottom.  These 
trenches  form  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Gaserta  and 
Naples.    148  M.  Casalnuovo  (p.  223).  Vesuvius  is  seen  on  the  left. 

165  M.  Kaplet.  Arrival,  see  p.  21. 
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2.  From  Eome  to  Naples  vift  Terracina  and  Capua. 

.  167  M.  From  Borne  to  Terracina^  76  M.,  Railway  in  ca.  41/4  lurs.  (&o 
fast  trains)}  fares  14  fr.  90,  9  fir.  95,  6  fr.  40  c.  —  From  Terracina  to  Formia, 
22  M.,  DiLiGBNOB  twice  daily  (at  7  a.m.  and  1.60  p.m.:  from  Formia  at 
10.40  a.m.  and  8  p.m.)  in  4>/4  hrs.  (fare  4  fr. ;  carr.  10-12  fr.).  —  Oaita  ii 
now  visited  from  Formia  by  railway  (no  2nd  class),  6i/s{][.,  in  20  min. 
(fares  50.  25  c).  —  From  Formia  Ti&  Spar  anise  to  Naples^  69  M.,  Railway 
in  d>/4-5V2  brs.;  to  Sparanise  1st  class  3  fr..  8rd  class  1  fr.  50  c;  thence  by 
the  Rome  &  Naples  Railway  6  fr.  86,  4  fr.  80,  3  fr.  10  c. ;  express  train 
7  fr.  55,  5  fr.  80  c.  —  An  electric  railway  from  Rome  to  Naples  is  now 
nnder  construction,  via  Geccbina,  Gistema,  Sonnino,  Formia,  Hintnmo, 
Mondragone,  Gancello,  and  Qualiano  (ca.  iSOlf.). 

From  Rome  to  (26  M.)  VeUtint  tbrougb  the  Gampagna  and  along 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Alban  mountalnB,  and  thence,  Bkirtlng  the  slopes 
of  the  AfonttLeptnifVolscianMts.),  to  (36V2  M.)CoW,  see  Baedeker'i 
Central  Italy, 

38  M.  Cistema  di  Roma,  The  little  town  of  that  name  (252  ft.), 
with  a  castle  of  the  Gaetani,  is  situated  on  the  last  hill  before  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station  (diligence  from 
Yelletri  only).  It  was  called  Cistema  Neronis  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tres  Ta&emae, where 
the  Apostle  Paul  met  the  friends  coming  from  Rome  to  welcome  him 
(Acts,  28;  comp.  p.  103).  —  43  V2  M.  Norma-Ninfa.  To  the  right 
lies  the  medisval  town  of  Ninfa,  deserted  on  account  of  the  malaria, 
the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  which  date  mainly  from  the  12- 13th  centuries. 
On  the  mountain  to  the  left  lies  the  small  town  of  Norma  (1368  ft.; 
Locanda  Adele  Felici),  below  the  ancient  Norba^  destroyed  by  the 
troops  of  Sulla  during  the  cIyU  wars,  with  well-preserved  remains 
of  a  wall  in  the  polygonal  style. 

4572  ^-  Sermoneta-Bassiano,  To  the  left,  on  an  eminence,  stands 
Sermoneta  (843  ft.),  with  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Gaetani  family, 
from  which  their  ducal  title  is  derived. 

Farther  on,  the  line  skirts  the  Pontine  Marshes  (Paludi  Pontine)  j 
which  vary  in  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  from  6  to 
11  M.,  and  from  Gisterna  to  Terracina  are  31  M.  in  length.  Theii 
total  area  is  about  290  sq.  M.  A  considerable  part  of  them  is  now 
cultivated,  and  they  afford  extensive  pastures;  the  more  marshy 
parts  are  the  resort  of  the  buffalo.  Towards  the  sea  the  district  is 
clothed  with  forest  (macchia)j  largely  consisting  of  cork-trees.  The 
malaria  in  summer  is  a  dreadful  scourge. 

These  marshes  were  anciently  a  fertile  and  well-cnltivated  plain,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  they  gradually  fell  into  their  present 
condition  owing  to  the  decline  of  agriculture.  A  want  of  fall  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  that  is  possibly  aggravated 
by  the  gradual  sinking  of  this  basin,  which  in  position  corresponds  to  a 
mountain-valley,  running  parallel  with  the  main  axis  of  the  Apennines 
and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  series  of  sand-dunes.  Kumerous  aub* 
terranean  springs  rise  to  the  surface  here,  and  the  streams  and  canals  are 
totally  inadequate  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  water  which  descends  from 
the  mountains  during  the  rainy  season.  Attempts  to  drain  the  marshes 
were  successively  made  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  in  B.  C.  31:2  (so  says 
tradition;  see  p.  13),  by  the  consul  Gornelius  Gethegus  in  B.G.  160,  by 
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Geesar,  Augustus,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  finally  by  Theodoric,  King  of  the 
Goths,  all  of  which  were  of  temporary  benefit  only.  Similar  operations 
were  undertaken  by  the  popes  Boniface  VIII.,  Martin  Y.,  Sixtus  V.,  and 
Pius  VI.  To  the  last  is  due  the  admirable  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
Via  Appia,  which  intersects  the  marshes.  In  1905  a  new  drainage  contract 
was  made  with  a  Berlin  syndicate.  According  to  this  scheme  aU  the 
tributary  streams  are  to  be  intercepted  and  carried.to  the  sea  by  peripheral 
canals,  which  will  secure  the  drying  up  of  most  of  the  affected  district. 
The  remaining,  lower-lying  portion  will  be  drained  partly  by  pumping- 
works  and  partly  by  a  new  system  of  dykes  and  canals. 

52 M.  Sesze  or  8e%se  Romano  (1046  ft. ;  Locanda  Salvatore VaUnti^ 
B.  1  fr.,  unpretending),  with  6940  inhah.,  lies  about  3  M.  to  theE. 
of  the  station  (diligence  76  c,  down  50  c),  and  is  the  ancient  8etia 
of  the  Volscians,  a  Roman  colony  after  B.C.  382,  and  firequently 
mentioned  in  the  Italian  wars  np  to  the  time  of  SuUa.  Under  the 
empire  its  name  was  remembered  only  on  account  of  its  wine,  which 
Angustus  preferred  eyen  to  Falernian.  Considerable  remains  of  its 
ancient  walls,  which  are  bnilt  of  massive  square  blocks  with  rusticated 
work,  have  been  preserved.  A  massive  substructure  in  the  same 
style,  below  (to  the  right)  the  entrance  of  the  town,  has  been  arhit* 
rarily  named  Tempio  di  Saturno. 

To  the  right  the  highroad  leads  straight  on  through  the  Pontine 
plain,  following  the  ancient  Via  Appia  (the  famous  road  constructed 
during  the  Samnite  war,  B.C.  312,  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor). 
On  this  side  also  is  the  streamlet  VfenU^  the  Vfens  of  the  ancients. 
On  the  left  rise  the  slopes  of  Monte  Trevi  (1656  ft.),  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  in  the  16th  cent,  by  the  Setlans. 

61  M.  Piperno  (138  ft.).  The  town  (490  ft.;  Locanda  Vedova 
Qiordani;  pop.  6736)  lifes  1/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  on  the  hill. 
It  was  founded  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  refugees  from  the  ancient 
Yolscian  town  of  Privemum.  [The  remains  found  on  the  highroad, 
about  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  in  1899,  probably  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Privemum  only.]  The  Cathedral^  in  the  picturesque  piazza, 
was  built  in  1283  and  modernized  in  the  interior  in  1782. 

To  the  left  we  obtain  a  picturesque  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
senp,  which  is  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  studded  with  ruined  castles 
and  villages :  Roccagorga,  Maenza^  Proesediy  and  Roccasecca,  The 
train  crosses  the  river.  —  64  M.  Sonnino  (55  ft.).  The  town  (1410  ft. ; 
pop.  4518),  which  lies  3^2  ^*  ^0  ^^  S.E.,  was  once  famous  for  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  its  women  and  for  the  audacity  of  its  brigands. 

About  1  M.  from  the  station  of  Sonnino  is  the  Cistercian  convent  of 
Fossanova,  where  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died  in  1274  while  on  his  way 
to'  the  Council  of  Lyons.  The  convent-church,  erected  in  1187,  with 
rectangular  choir  and  an  octangular  tower  over  the  crossing,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  Italian  Gothic.  It  has  recently  been  restored.  The  cloisters^ 
chapter -house,  and  refectory  are  also  interesting.  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  a  relief  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Bernini.  Fossanova  is  31/2  M. 
from  Piperno  (see  above). 

69  M.  Frasso.  On  the  slope  of  Monte  Leano  (2215  ft.)  once  lay 
the  sacred  grove  of  Feronia  mentioned  by  Horace  (Sat.  1.  5, 23).  We 
now  join  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  .  .      . 
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76  M.  Terraeina.  ~  Albbhoo  Kazionalk  or  Gablotta,  in  the  Piassa, 
well  spoken  of;  Albkboo  Rbalb  dblla  Pobta,  at  the  £.  entrance  to  the 
town,  with  a  view  of  the  sea  at  the  back,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  V/i  fr.-,  both  with 
trattoria.  —  Caff^  Centrales  in  the  main  street. 

TerraeinGy  situated  conspicuously  on  a  rocky  eminence  (Hor., 
Sat.  i.  5,  26),  the  Anxur  of  the  ancient  Volscians,  and  the  Tarra- 
eina  of  the  Romans,  was  an  ancient  episcopal  residence,  and  con- 
stitutes the  natural  frontier  town  between  Central  and  Southern 
Italy.  Pop.  7697.  The  old  town  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  promontory. 
Above  extend  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  most  prominent 
among  them  being  the  substructure  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  at  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

The  highroad  intersects  the  newer  quarter  founded  by  Pius  YI. 
Opposite  the  church  of  San  Salvatore  is  a  small  Museo  MunieipaU 
(adm.  on  application  to  Pio  Oapponi,  the  curator).  To  the  S.W., 
beyond  the  canal  ('Linea  Pia'),  is  a  village  of  primitive  huts  (mostly 
of  reed  and  conical  iu  form),  inhabited  from  Oct  to  June  by  peasants 
from  the  Abruzzi  (*Aquilaui'). 

The  Gattedbale  San  Gesabeo,  in  the  ancient  Forum^  the  pave- 
ment of  which  is  well  preserved,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Roma  and  of  Augustus ^  dedicated  to  that  emperor  by  A.  iGmilius, 
who  also  caused  the  forum  to  be  paved.  In  the  travertine  slabs 
the  Inscription  ^A.  ^Emillus  A.  F.'  is  distinctly  legible  in  large 
letters.  The  vestibule  of  the  cathedral  rests  on  ten  ancient  columns, 
supported  by  recumbent  lions  and  other  animals.  On  the  right  is  a 
large  granite  basin,  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  was  used 
in  torturing  the  early  Christians.  The  beautiful  fluted  columns  of 
the  canopy  in  the  interior  are  antique.  The  remains  of  the  fine 
mosaic  flooring  date  from  the  12th  century,  the  Easter  candlestick 
from  1245.  The  pulpit,  with  its  ancient  mosaics,  rests  on  columns 
with  lions  at  their  bases.  In  the  chapter-house  is  a  nuptial  chest  of 
carved  wood  (10th  or  11th  cent.).  The  clock-tower  (91  steps,  mostly 
of  wood)  commands  an  extensive  prospect. 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  (^Monte  Sant' Angela  or  Teodorieo, 
748  ft.)  may  be  attained  in  V2-V4  hr->  either  directly  from  the  new 
town  by  a  steep  path  to  the  right  of  San  Salvatore(6ee  above),  or  (more 
conveniently)  from  the  old  town,  by  ascending  to  the  right,  under 
the  archway  adjoining  the  cathedral.  The  latter  route  is  partly  by 
an  ancient  road  passing  remains  of  tombs  and  ancient  walls,  and 
then  to  the  right  by  a  gap  in  the  wall  encircling  the  olive-planta- 
tions, and  through  the  latter  along  the  dividing  wall.  The  summit 
was  once  occupied  by  an  imposing  Temple  of  Venus  Obsequens  ('the 
gracious'),  110  ft.  long  and  65  ft.  broad,  standing  upon  a  terrace 
partly  supported  by  arcades  and  still  preserved.  The  cella,  which 
was  embellished  with  pilasters  on  the  walls  and  a  mosaic  pavement, 
still  contains  the  pedestal  for  the  sacred  statue.  Until  the  excava- 
tions of  1894  the  arcades  were  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a  palace 
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of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.  The  present  association  with  Yenus  is 
Touched  for  by  an  inscription  and  other  objects  found  here ;  the  name 
*Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur'  is  a  mistake.   Magnificent  •View. 

Towards  the  W.  tbe  prospect  embraces  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Alban 
Hts^  then  the  Monte  Girceo;  towards  the  S.  are  the  Ponza  Islands,  the 
N.W.  group  of  which  comprises  Fionta  (Pontiw),  Palnuarola  (Palmaria), 
and  Zamnone  (Sinonia),  all  of  volcanic  origin  and  frequently  afflicted  by 
earthquakes,  and  the  S.E.  group  Veniotine  and  JSanto  Stefano;  between  the 
groups  lies  the  small  island  of  La  Boite.  The  islands  are  still  used,  as  in 
ancient  times,  as  a  place  of  detention  for  convicts.  (Steamer  from  Naples, 
see  p.  113.)  Ventotene  is  the  PandeUeria  of  melancholy  celebrity,  to 
which  Augustus  banished  his  abandoned  daughter  Julia,  and  Tiberius 
relegated  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Julia,  and  Nero  his  divorced  wife 
Octavla.  Towards  the  E.  the  plain  of  Fondi  is  visible^  the  village  on 
the  sea  is  Sperlonga  (p.  17)$  farther  off  are  the  promontory  of  Gaeta.  with 
the  tomb  of  Munatius  Plancus  (p.  18),  and  finally  the  island  of  Ischia. 

At  the  E.  egress  of  the  town  Is  the  Taglio  di  Pisco  Montana, 
an  interesting  piece  of  Roman  engineering.  The  promontory  ap- 
proaches close  to  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  Applus  origin- 
ally conducted  his  road  over  the  hill.  At  a  later  period  the  rocks 
were  removed  for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  more  spacious 
road.  On  the  perpendicular  wall  thus  produced  the  depth  is  indl>- 
cated  at  Interrals  of  10  Roman  feet,  beginning  from  the  top ;  the 
lowest  mark,  a  few  feet  abore  the  present  road,  Is  GXX. 

A  road  (11  M.  i  diligence  to  San  Felice  once  daily  in  2V2  hrs.,  fare  2  fr. ; 
carr.  5,  with  two  horses  8-10  fr.)  leads  along  the  shore  to  the  Honte  Girceo, 
or  Circello^  the  Promontorium  Circaewn  of  the  ancients,  the  traditional  site 
of  the  palace  and  grove  of  the  enchantress  Circe,  described  by  Homer.  The 
promontory  is  a  relic  of  a  now  almost  wholly  sunken  spur  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  bounded  the  Pontine  Marshes  on  the  W.;  it  was  at  one  time 
an  island  but  has  been  joined  to  the  mainland  by  alluvial  deposits.  On  the 
E.  slope  is  the  hamlet  of  Ban  Felice  Circeo  (321  ft.  ^  Locanda  Oapponi, 
primitive),  with  iKlSinhab.  and  an  old  castle  of  the  Gaetani^  fine  view 
from  the  tower  (12th  cent.).  From  San  Felice  a  good  footpath,  following 
the  telegraph  wires,  leads  to  the  signal-station  iSemdforo;  1225  ft.)  in  1  hr. 
This  passes  a  little  above  a  fine  cyclopean  polygonal  wall  (Oivitit  or  Cittadella 
VeccMa),  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Cercei  or  CHrcH^  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  393  and  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
The  *View  from  the  Semaforo  is  magnificent:  to  the  S.E.  Ischia,  Capri, 
and  Mt.  Vesuvius  are  distinctly  visible;  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  we  see  the 
mountains  as  far  as  Velletri;  to  the  8.  is  the  sea,  with  the  Ponza  Islands 
(see  above).  The  top  of  the  mountain  (1T76  ft.)  aiTords  a  wholly  unimpeded 
view,  including,  in  clear  weather,  the  dome  of  St  Peter's;  it  is  reached 
from  San  Felice,  with  guide  (tV«fr.),  in  about  2V2hrB.,  by  a  path,  the 
last  part  of  which  is  stony  and  rather  toilsome.  On  the  summit  are  some 
remains  mistakenly  alleged  to  be  a  Temple  of  dree. 

The  hill  is  strewn  with  ruins  of  Roman  buildings.  Thus,  about  half- 
way up  the  N.  side,  under  a  group  of  lofty  trees,  to  the  left  of  the  path 
leading  to  the  Lago  di  Paola,  is  a  low  parapet  of  Roman  workmanship 
enclosing  a  well  called  the  Fontana  di  Mezzo  Monte,  There  are  also 
remains  of  Roman  palaces  and  water-works  on  the  Lago  di  Pdola,  a  small 
lake  at  the  N.  base  of  the  promontory,  which  served  as  the  harbour  of 
Cercei.  Among  these  are  the  so-called  Piscina  di  Lucullo  and,  farther  to 
the  N.E.,.  the  Fonte  della  Bagnaia,  Cicero  and  Atticus,  Tiberius  and  Do- 
mitian  frequently  resorted  to  this  spot.  —  The  seaward  side  of  the  hill 
is  honeycombed  with  grottoes,  some  of  them  of  great  extent,  and  accessible 
by  boat  only.  —  Hurried  travellers  may  visit  the  Semaforo  from  Terracina 
in  1  day,  there  and  back. 
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A  pleasant  exearsion  by  boat  (ca.  6  fr.)  may  be  made  to  the  Lago  di 
Fondi,  a  marsby  lake  among  woods,  to  tbe  19'.B.  of  Terracina,  connected 
with  the  sea  by  two  canals.  It  is  really  a  small  bay  cnt  o£f  from  the  sea 
by  an  allnvial  bar.  We  enter  by  tbe  E.  eanal,  beside  tbe  Torre  BtmC 
Anasiatia,  and  quit  the  lake  by  the  W.  canal,  beside  the  Torre  Canneto. 
Tbe  ancients  named  the  lake  Laeue  Fundanue  or  Am^ekmuti  after  the  vanished 
town  of  AmpdMj  which  was  founded  in  this  vicinity  by  Laeonian  fugitives. 

Tbe  High  Road  from  Terracina  to  Formia  (diligence,  see  p.  12) 
follows  the  direction  of  the  Via  Appia,  close  to  the  sea,  and  is  flanked 
by  remains  of  ancient  tombs.  This  pass  was  the  ancient  Lautulae, 
Here,  in  B.C.  315,  the  Romans  fought  a  battle  with  the  Samnites, 
and  in  the  Second  Punic  War  Fabins  Maximus  kept  Hannibal  In 
check  at  this  point.  About  V2  ^-  to  the  N.W.,  on  a  hill  to  the  left, 
is  a  Franciscan  monastery  (Convento  dei  ZoecotantiJ^  on  the  site  of 
a  Villa  in  which  the  Emperor  Galba  was  born.  Then  to  the  right  is 
the  Lake  of  Fondi  (see  abo^e).  The  village  towards  the  E.  on  the 
slope  facing  the  sea  is  Sperlonga  (p.  17). 

The  papal  frontier  was  formerly  at  Torre  deWEpitaffio.  We  next 
reach  the  tower  de'Conflnij  or  La  PortelUij  4  M.  firom  Terracina. 
On  a  height  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  MonU  San  Biagio  (486  ft.); 
by  the  roadside  are  fragments  of  tombs. 

The  next  place  (11  M.  from  Terracina)  is  Pondi  (9670  inhab.), 
the  ancient  Fundi^  where  Horace  derides  the  pride  of  a  civic  official 
*with  broad  purple  border  and  censer'  (Hor.,  Sat.  i.  5,  34).  Change 
of  horses,  and  halt  of  ^4  hr.  (tolerable  inn).  Considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  Town  Walli  are  preserved.  The  principal  street 
coincides  with  the  ancient  Yia  Appia.  The  Chdteau^  part  of  which 
adjoins  the  cathedral,  is  miserably  dilapidated.  Some  of  the  window- 
frames  and  decorations  in  the  Renaissance  style  testify  to  its  an- 
cient splendour. 

In  1378  Robert  of  Geneva  was  here  elected  antipope,  with  the  title  of 
Clement  VII.,  in  opposition  to  Urban  VI.  In  tbe  16th  cent,  the  chateau 
belonged  to  the  Golonnas,  and  in  1584  it  was  occupied  by  the  beautiful 
Countess  Giulia  Gonzaga.  One  night  the  countess  narrowly  escaped  being 
captured  by  the  daring  pirate  Baireddin  Barbarossa,  who  purposed  con- 
veying her  to  the  Sultan  Soliman  II.  Exssperated  by  bis  failure,  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  tbe  town,  as  an  inscription  in  the  church  records.  The 
town  was  again  destroyed  oy  the  Turks  in  1694. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  8anta  Maria,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  an  ancient  facade  and  portal,  disfigured  in  the  interior  by  white- 
wash. The  choir  contains  an  episcopal  throne  with  mosaics  of  the 
11th  cent.,  and  on  the  right  a  Madonna  by  Silvestro  Buono  (?). 
The  pulpit  and  its  mosaic  decoration  are  by  Ranucci  (ca.  1168).  In 
the  Dominiean  Monastery  a  chapel  is  shown  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas 
once  taught ;  also  a  small  museum  with  ancient  tombstones. 

Beyond  Fondi  the  road  traverses  the  plain  for  3  M.,  after  which 
it  ascends  through  mountain  -  ravines.  The  Via  Appia  was  carried 
along  the  opposite  slope  on  substructures  of  masonry,  which  are 
continued  also  in  the  poor  town  of  (16  V2  M.  from  Terracina)  Itti 
(690  ft.),  with  a  ruined  castle,  where  remains  of  them  are  to  be 
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seen  l>ullt  into  the  houses.  Itri  was  once  notorious  for  the  rob- 
beries committed  there.  It  was  here  that  the  robber-chief  Marco 
Sciarra  promised  a  safe  conduct  and  protection  to  the  poet  Tasso ; 
and  Fra  Diavolo  (whose  real  name  was  Michele  Pezza)  was  also  a 
native  of  Itri.  Anecdotes  are  still  related  of  this  daring  brigand, 
who  terrorized  the  whole  neighbourhood  from  1799  to  1806,  and 
Washington  Irving's  sketch  'The  Inn  of  Terracina',  the  foundation 
of  Auber's  opera,  has  greatly  contributed  to  maintain  their  interest. 

A  patb  leads  from  Itri,  to  the  S.W.,  in  2V4  hrs.  to  the  ashing- village 
of  Sperlonga^  situated  on  a  sandy  promontory,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  grottoes  (spelunau)  in  the  neighbouring  rocks.  In  one  of  these  (Grotta 
di  Tiberio),  as  Tacitus  informs  us  (Ann.  iv.  59),  Seyauus  saved  the  life  of 
Tiberius,  which  was  imperilled  by  a  falling  rock.  On  the  way  to  the  grotto 
we  observe  Roman  ruins,  and  the  grotto  itself  contains  benches  and  stucco 
ornaments. 

From  Itri  the  road  descends  for  some  distance  On  galleries,  and 
finally  between  woods  and  vineyards,  towards  the  coast,  revealing 
an  exquisite  •Vibw  of  the  bay  of  Gaeta,  with  its  glittering  villas 
and  other  edifices;  in  the  distance  are  Ischia  and  Procida;  still 
farther  off  rise  the  Monte  Sant'Angelo  (p.  160)  and  Vesuvius. 
Beyond  the  railway-subway,  on  a  square  base  in  the  middle  of  a 
vineyard ,  to  the  right,  rises  a  massive  round  tower ,  believed  to  be 
Cicero's  Tomb,  It  was  In  this  neighbourhood,  not  far  from  his  For- 
mianum,  that  the  proscribed  orator,  who  sought  to  elude  the  pur- 
suit of  the  triumvirs  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  was  murdered 
by  the  tribunes  Herennius  and  Popilius  Lsnas,  Dec.  7th,  B.C.  43, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  On  a  height  above  the  road  may  be 
traced  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Cicero.  Numerous  relics  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  extant 
on  the  whole  bay,  which,  like  the  bay  of  Naples,  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Roman  nobles.    The  road  now  descends  to  Formia. 

22  M.  Formia  (A2&.  deUa  Querela,  H6tel  dei  Fiori,  both  on 
the  coast;  diligence  to  Oassino,  see  p.  4),  a  town  with  8452  inhab., 
the  ancient  Formiae,  and  subsequently  called  Mala  di  OaetOj  is 
visited  In  summer  by  Italians  as  a  cheap  sea-bathing  resort.  The 
beauty  of  its  situation  constitutes  its  sole  attraction.  The  moun- 
tain-range on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay  rises  abruptly  Arom  the  sea, 
the  lower  slopes  being  clothed  with  gardens  of  lemons,  oranges,  and 
pomegranates,  and  vrith  vineyards  and  olive -plantations.  One  of 
the  most  delightful  points  is  the  so-called  VUla  of  Cicero^  or  ViUa 
CaposeUj  above  the  town,  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Naples.  It  now  belongs  to  Oavaliere  Rubino  (permission  to  visit 
it  obtained  by  leaving  a  card  at  his  palazzo,  opposite  the  prefecture ; 

guide  Va  ft.)- 

At  the  entrance  are  ancient  inscriptions  and  statues.  The  lower 
part  of  the  garden  contains  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  villa, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  but  evidently  from  its  construction 
dating  from  the  1st  or  2nd  cent,  of  the  Boman  imperial  era.  Among  the 
vaulted  halls  is  one  with  eight  columns  and  a  semicircular  apse,  now 
converted  into  offices.    The  upper  terrace   commands   an  uninterrupted 
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survey  of  the  charming  bay,  Gaeta,  lachia,  the  promontories  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  the  mountain-range  to  the  S.  of  the  Liria,  which  separates 
the  latter  from  the  region  of  the  Voltnmo. 


Excursion  to  Gabta.  This  excursion  has  been  shorn  of  its 
chief  attraction  by  the  modem  fortifications,  which  everywhere 
interfere  with  the  free  view  of  the  sea.  This  remark  is  especially 
true  of  the  railway  (61/2  M.,  in  20  min. ;  see  p.  12),  which  runs 
at  some  distance  Inland  and  has  its  station  fully  1/2  ^-  ^  the  W. 
of  Gaeta.  It  is  better  to  drive  (bargaining  necessary)  along  the  coast, 
where  numerous  remains  of  Roman  villas  are  extant.  Among  them  a 
spot  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  Cicero  (p.  17). 

Gaeta  (Alhtrgo  Cotona  di  FerrOj  plain;  Caff^  Nationale)^  the 
ancient  Portua  Caietaj  with  5625  inhab.,  is  an  Important  fortress, 
but  insignificant  as  a  commercial  town.  The  promontory  of  Gaeta, 
like  the  cape  of  Misennm  (p.  110),  presents  from  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  tumulus.  Tradition  has  pointed  it  out  as 
the  tomb  of  Gaieta,  the  nurse  of  iEneas.  From  this  eminence  projects 
a  lower  rock  bearing  the  citadel  with  the  Torre  Angiovlna  and 
the  town. 

Gaeta  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  barbarian  Germanic  in- 
vaders, and  with  Amalfi  and  Naples  constituted  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  ancient  culture.  It  afterwards  became  a  free  city,  presided  over 
by  a  doge,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Levant.  It  bade 
defiance  to  the  assaults  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens,  and  preserved  its 
freedom  down  to  the  12th  cent.,  when  with  the  rest  of  Southern  Italy  it 
was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  Normans.  The  fortress  was  extended  and 
strengthened  at  various  periods  by  the  Aragonese ,  by  Charles  V. ,  and 
especially  bv  the  last  Bourbon  monarchs.  In  1501  it  surrendered  to  the 
French,  in  1504  to  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  in  1734  to 
the  Spaniards  again,  and  in  1798  to  the  French.  In  1806  it  was  gallantly 
defended  by  the  Prince  of  Hessen-Philippsthal,  who,  aided  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  held  out  for  nearly  six  months  against  Mas»6na.-  Pcme  Pius  IX., 
after  his  flight  from  Bome  in  1848,  remained  at  Gaeta  until  ISw).  In  Nov., 
1860,  Francis  II.  of  Naples,  the  last  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  sought  refuge 
here,  but  the  town  was  compelled  to  capitulate  by  the  Italian  fleet  on 
Feb.  23rd,  1861  (p.  xlix). 

The  Cathedral  (Sant^Erasmo)  has  a  remarkable  campanile  (1180, 
restored  in  1279);  at  the  entrance  are  four  ancient  columns  and  relics 
of  old  sculptures.  THe  modernized  Interior  and  the  crypt  are  un- 
interesting. At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  (covered)  is  the  banner 
presented  by  Pope  Pius  T.  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  hero  of 
LepKnto,  representing  the  Saviour  with  SS.  Peter  and  PauL  — 
Opposite  the  principal  portal  of  the  church  is  a  sculptured  Gothic 
column  resting  on  four  lions. 

Near  the  Piazza  is  the  modem  Gothic  church  of  San  Franeeico 
(1849-60).  Among  the  antiquities  of  the  town  may  be  mentioned 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a  theatre,  and  also  a  column 
bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  is  crowned  by  the  conspicuous 
and  imposing  tomb  erected  for  himself  by  Munatiua  Planeu$,   a 
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contemporary  of  Aagustns  and  fonnder  of  Lyons  (d.  after  22  B.C.). 
This,  now  known  as  the  Torre  Orlanda,  consists  of  a  hnge  circular 
structure  of  travertine  blocks,  resembling  that  of  Cacilia  Metella  at 
Bome,  160  ft.  high  and  as  many  in  diameter  (enclosed  by  the  forti- 
fications ;  no  admission). 

TheBAiLWAY  PROM  Foumia  to  Spabanisb  (p.  7)  generally  follows 
the  direction  of  the  highroad ,  at  first  not  far  from  the  sea.  Farther 
on,  we  observe  to  the  left  a  long  series  of  arches  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct. 7  M.  Mintumo  (469  ft.),  on  the  slope  to  the  left,  the  ancient 
Mintumae,  with  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre.  11 M. 
Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano  ^  Castel forte.  The  line  crosses  the  OariglianOj 
the  LirU  of  the  ancients,  In  the  marshes  of  which  Marius  once  sought 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  hirelings  of  Sulla.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garlgliano,  Dec.  27th,  1503,  Don  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  fought 
the  decisive  battle  with  the  French  which  placed  Naples  in  his  power  ' 
(p.  xlvlii).  —  The  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  suspension-bridge  (1832). 

The  ancient  Via  Appia  farther  on  skirts  the  sea,  and  to  the  6.  of 
ifonU  Ma$Hco  (flee  below),  reaches  Mondragone^  near  the  Sinueua  of  Horace 
(destroyed  hj  the  Saracens  in  the  iOth  cent.),  where  to  his  great  joy  he  was 
met  on  his  jonmoy  (Sat.  i.  5,  89)  by  his  friends  Plotins,  Yarius,  and  Virgil. 
Horace  then  crossed  the  Savo  (Savone)  by  the  Pons  Garapanns  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Capua.  In  the  vicinity,  towards  the  Voltarnus,  was  the  Ager 
Falemusy  where  a  somewhat  strong  wine,  highly  praised  by  the  ancients, 
is  still  produced. 

I6V2  M.  CelloU'FaaanL  —  2OV2  M.  Sessa  Aurunca  (630  ft.), 
with  6946  inhab.,  the  ancient  Suessa  Aurunea,  situated  on  a  hill 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  volcanic  Bocca  Monflna  (p.  7),  with  the  ruins 
of  a  bridge  and  an  amphitheatre.  Other  relics  are  preserved  in 
the  ancient  cathedral  and  the  churches  of  San  Benedetto  and  San 
Giovanni.  In  the  principal  street  are  memorial  stones  with  inscrip- 
tions in  honour  of  Charles  Y.,  above  which  is  an  old  cmcillx  with  a 
mosaic  cross.  —  To  the  right  rises  MorOe  Massieo  (2660  ft.),  whose 
wines  Horace  and  Virgil  have  immortalized,  an  isolated  mass  of 
Apennine  limestone,  bounding  the  Gampanian  plain  on  the  N. 

23  M.  Cateano;  251/2  M.  Carinola;  21%1A.  MaiorUi.  The  Une 
then  crosses  the  Savone ^  near  the  picturesque  castle  of  FraneoUai. 

32  M.  (371/2  M.  from  Gaeta)  SparanUe  (see  p.  7).  Hence  to 
f37  M.;  167  M.  from  Bome)  Naples,  see  pp.  7-11. 

3.  From  Oenoa  to  Naples  by  Sea. 

The  large  ocean  fteamera  that  touch  at  Genoa  or  start  thence  usually 
call  at  l^aples  and  form  a  good  way  of  reaching  8.  Italy.  The  following 
lines  may  be  specified.  The  fares  include  food.  ITorth  German  Lloyd  (agents 
at  Oenoa,  Leupold  Fratelli,  Piazza  San  Siro  10 ;  at  Naples,  see  p.  27; 
steamers  often  crowded).  From  Oenoa  to  Naples,  Gibraltar,  and  Xew  Tork 
8-4  times  a  month  (circular  tour  from  Genoa  to  Naples  and  Gibraltar  and 
back,  Ist  class,  S20  fr.) ;  from  Bremen  vift  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Port  Said 
to  China,  Japan,  or  Australia  twice  monthly  (fares  from  Genoa  to  Naples, 
80  A  65  ft*.  •,  ca.  34  hrs.).  —  Oerman  Mediterremean  Uvani  ZiiM(same  agents) 
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steamer  from  Qenoa  every  alternate  Sat.  (every  alternate  week  from  Mar- 
seilleB)  to  Naples  in  ca.  28  hrs.  (£are  60  fr.).  —  SeMburg-Amerietm  Line 
(agency  in  Genoa,  Via  Roma  4;  at  Naples,  see  p.  28).  From  Genoa  to  New 
York  once  or  twice  a  month  (fare  from  Oenoa  to  Naples  80  fr.).  —  Cvnard 
Line  (agent  in  Genoa,  Carlo  I^oli,  Piazza  San  Hareellino  6 ;  at  Naples,  see 
p.  28),  steamers  from  Genoa  once  a  month  to  Naples.  —  White  Star  Line 
(agency  in  Gtonoa,  Via  Roma  4;  at  Naples,  see  p.  28).  Steamers  from  Genoa 
via  Naples  to  New  York  or  Boston.  —  More  frequent  trips  are  made  by  the 
cheaper  and  less  luxurious  steamers  of  the  Navigcuione  Generale  Itattcma 
(office,  Piazza  Acquaverde  ^  at  Naples,  see  p.  27),  which  leave  Genoa  every 
Tues.j  Wed.,  A  Sat.  (fare  44  fr.,  and  8-19  fr.  for  food,  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  voyage).  —  All  the  steamers  start  at  or  near  the  Ponte 
Federico  Ouglielmo^  a  quay  with  a  custom-house,  post  and  telegraph  office, 
and  railway-office.  If  a  boat  is  required  for  embarkation  or  disembarkation 
the  charge  is  30  c.  per  head  (60  c.  at  night)  and  60  c.  for  every  60  kil. 
(110  lbs.)  of  luggage.  The  voyage  takes  1^  days.  Further  details  may  be 
obtained  in  the  time-tables  (p.  xv)  or  on  application  at  the  various  ofBces. 

On  leaving  Genoa,  we  steam  through  the  three  harbour-basins 
(PortOy  Porto  NuovOj  and  Aifamportojy  enjoying  a  beautiful  retro- 
spect of  the  town  rising  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  (see  Baedeker's 
Northern  Italy).  To  the  left  lies  the  Riviera  di  Levante^  while  to 
the  right  we  see  the  Ligvrian  Alps  (snow-clad  In  winter)  and  (In 
clear  weather)  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  as  far  as  Capo  Mele,  The  direct 
steamers  steer  towards  the  island  of  Gorgona  (see  below).  The  rocky 
Islet  of  Tino  (302  ft. ;  lighthouse)  becomes  conspicuous,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Oulf  of  Spezia,  [Some  of  the  Italian  steamers 
touch  at  (8  hrs.)  Leghorn  (see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy)  and  spend 
about  i/j  day  there  (boat  to  or  from  the  Porto  Nuovo  1,  Porto 
Vecchlo  V2  ^' )  luggage  V2  ^^OO 

As  we  continue  our  course  the  Islands  of  Oorgona  (837  ft.), 
Capraia  (1467  ft),  and  Elba  (3343  ft.)  are  seen  to  the  right.  In 
clear  weather  the  mountains  of  Corsica  may  be  discerned  to  the 
S.W.  Farther  on  we  pass  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  rocky  island  of 
Palmaiola  (lighthouse),  between  Elba  and  the  seaport  of  Pionibino. 
To  the  left  lies  the  little  archipelago  of  Formiche  di  Orosseto,  We 
then  steer  between  the  island  of  Oiglio  (1634  ft. ;  light)  and  the 
Italian  coast,  on  which  rises  the  steep  promontory  of  Monte  Argen- 
tario  (2083  ft.),  with  Its  double  peak.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is 
the  Islet  of  Oiannutri,  Behind  the  flat  Roman  Campagna  rise  the 
Sabine  and  Alban  Mountains,  and  farther  on  Monte  Circeo  domi- 
nates the  Pontine  Marshes,  Terraeina  lies  on  the  coast  to  the  left, 
and  we  sight  the  Pon%a  Islands  (p.  16)  to  the  S.  Vesuvius  and 
Ischia  (which  hides  Capri)  come  into  view  ahead.  The  steamer 
finally  passes  between  Ischia  and  Procida  (sometimes  between  Pro- 
clda  and  Capo  Misend)  and  enters  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Naples 
(disembarkation  or  embarkation,  see  p.  21). 
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4.  Naples.^ 

a.    Arrival,  Hotels,  Pensions,  Oafte,  Bestawants,  eto. 

Arrival,  (a)  Bt  Railway.  The  station  iStaxione  Centrale;  PI.  H,  3)  is 
situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  [Patrons  of  the  Railway  Restaurant  should 
note  the  prices  on  the  bill  of  fare.]  The  principal  hotels  all  send  Omnibuse$ 
(IV^fr.)  to  meet  the  trains^  but  coxnp.  p.  xx.  Cabt^  see  p.  25*,  those  with 
tiyo  horses  stand  outside  the  railing  to  the  left,  those  with  one  horse  (seats 
for  two  persons  only)  to  the  right.  The  Facehini  who  take  the  luggage  to 
the  cab  are  paid,  according  to  tariff:  10  c.  for  a  travelling-bag  or  a  hat-box, 
35  c.  for  heavier  articles,  40  c.  for  boxes  weighing  200400  lbs.;  but  a  few 
soldi  more  are  usually  given  (attempts  at  extortion  should  be  resisted). 
As  a  long  delay  often  takes  place  before  the  delivery  of  the  luggage,  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  plan  to  take  a  cab  direct  to  the  hotel  and  send  someone 
for  the  luggage,  though,  of  course,  this  involves  a  little  extra  expense. 
Railway-tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Elefanie  &  Co.,  Piazza  del  Hunicipio  66, 
QrixMldi,^  Strada  Santa  Brigida  40,  and  for  all  railway  points  from  Cock 
A  Sony  Galleria  Vittoria  (p.  34).  —  Municipal  douane,  see  p.  xii. 

(b)  Bt  Steamboat.  The  express  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
and  the  Palermo  steamers  of  the  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana  berth  at 
the  Immacolatella  Nuova  (PI.  G,  H,  5).  The  mail-steamers  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  and  White  Star  Line  and  other  large  steamers  anchor  off 
the  quay.  The  Naples  passengers  of  the  Lloyd  steamers  are  landed  gratis 
in  tenders  (which  through-passengers  may  use  for  a  visit  to  the  city;  return- 
ticket  21/2  fr  );  but  passengers  of  other  lines  must  land  in  small  boats  (1  fr. 
each  person,  including  luggage;  comp.  p.  xviii).  Facehini  receive  40  c.  for 
a  hand-bag  or  dress-suit  case,  80  c.  for  a  trunk.  Embarkation  for  Capri, 
Ischia,  etc.,  see  p.  27.  —  Offices  of  the  steamboat-companies,  see  p.  St. 

Police  Office  (Quetttira),  Municipio  (PI.  £,  F,  6),  on  the  side  next  the 
Via  Paolo  Emilio  Imbriani.  Comp.  pp.  xii,  26.  —  The  office  of  the 
SooistI  Peg  Napoli  (p.  xiv),  one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  aid  and 
protect  strangers,  is  in  the  Galleria  Vittoria  (PI.  E,  7;  p.  38),  Strada  Chia- 
tamone.  Complaints  may  be  lodged  with  it  either  direct  or  (better) 
through  a  hotel-keeper;  tourists  should  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  services,  and  thus  encourage  its  efforts  to  minimize  the  inconveniences 
to  which  travellers  are  frequently  exposed.  —  The  Naples  Humane  Sociktt 
(director,  Mr.  Leonard  T.  Eatekale^)^  Piazza  della  Borsa  22,  deserves  support. 

Hotols  (comp.  also  p.  xx).  The  charges  at  the  larger  hotels  towards 
the  end  of  winter  or  in  spring,  when  the  influx  of  visitors  is  at  its  he^ht, 
are  rather  high,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  the  first-class  houses 
are  fitted  with  lifts,  electric  lighting,  baths,  and  other  conveniences,  be- 
sides being  thoroughly  heated  (usually  by  means  of  hot  air),  a  matter  of 
importance  in  cold  weather.  Prices  are  almost  everywhere  lower  in  summer. 
Host  hotels  receive  guests  en  penHon  if  a  stay  of  several  days  is  made 
(comp    p.  xx). 

In  and  above  the  Corso  Vittoria  Emanuele  and  the  adjoining  Rione 
Amedeo  (PI.  B,  C,  D,7,  6),  in  a  lofty  situation  and  with  a  splendid  view: 
♦Beetolini's  Palace  Hotel  (PI.  p;  C,  6),  in  the  Parco  Grifeo  (p.  92),  with 
lift  (245  ft.)  and  carriage-road  from  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  a  luxu- 


i  Naples  is  ofricially  divided  into  twelve  Sezioni  Munigipali  :  San  Fer' 
dinandOy  CMaia^  San  Giueeppe,  MonteeaivariOy  Awocaia,  Stella^  San  Carlo  al- 
VArena^  Viearia^  San  Lorenso^  Mercato^  Pendino^  and  Porto.  —  The  chief 
centre  of  traffic  is  the  Via  Roma^  formerly  called  the  Toledo  (PI.  E,  4-6; 
p.  44).  The  squares  are  still  generally  called  Larghi  (sing.  Larffo),  the 
principal  streets  Strade,  though  the  names  Piasza  and  Via  have  also  been 
officially  introdnced.  The  cross-streets  are  called  Vichi  (sing.  Vieo\  the  narrow 
lanes  ascending  the  hills,  and  generally  inaccessible  to  carriages,  Calate, 
Sceeey  or  Salite,  or  when  so  precipitous  as  to  require  steps,  Qradoni  or  Rampe. 
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rions  establishment  with  winter-garden,  bar,  and  flrst-clasfi  re6taurant,  R., 
L.,  ft  A.  from  6  (Jan.  to  May  from  10),  B.  2,  d^j.  6,  D.  8.  pens.  12- 25  fr. ; 
•HoTKL  BKistoL  (PI.  a;  D,  6),  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  4,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  4,  D.  6, 
pension  from  12  fr.  (reduced  rates  from  May  16th  to  Dec.)^  *Parkeb^0 
Hotel  (PI.  b;  C,6),  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  4-10,  B.  li/t,  d^j.  8,  D.  5,  pens.  10-18  fr.; 
adjoining,  •Maofhkbsom's  Hotel  Bkitakwique  fPl.  q:  CL  6).  E.,  L.,  ft  A. 
4-7,  B.  I'/j,  WJ.  0,  D.  9,  pfe^l.  y-lU  ir.,  iheae  IWO  patronized  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans*,  ^Gband  &dbh  Hotel  iPl.  u-,  C,  6),  Parco  Margherita 
1.  with  fine  garden,  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  5.  B.  I'/t,  dej.  4,  D.  5Vs,  pens,  from 
10  fr. ;  Hot.  Bellbvue  (PI.  t  \  C,  6),  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  142,  R.,  L.  ft  A. 
4-6,  B.  11/4.  ddj.  2V4,  D.  41/1,  P€n8.  8-12  fr. 

Lower  Town.  —  In  the  Piazza  JYinefye  di  NapolL  near  the  sea  and 
the  W.  end  of  the  Villa  Nazionale  (p.  36):  •Gbahd-Hotbl  (PI.  d;  B,  7), 
in  an  open  and  attractive  situation  close  to  the  sea,  with  a  gocd  restaurant, 
R.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  6,  B.  lV»i  d^j.  S'/i,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12  fr.  (no  pens. 
rates  between  Feb.  1st  ft  April  20th,  see  p.  21^  closed  June- Sept.).  —  In 
the  Via  Caracdoh  (p.  36):  No.  8,  *Savot  Hotbl  (PI.  r;  B,  7),  with  garden, 
winter-garden,  and  restaurant,  S.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  &,  B.  IVz,  dtfj.  4,  D.  5,  pens, 
from  12  fr.  —  In  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia  (PI.  B,  C,D,  7),  with  a  view  of  the 
Villa  Nazionale  and  the  sea  :  Ko.  276,  *HdT.  Gbande  Ubbtaomb  bt  Anglbtbbbb 
(PI.  e;  D,7),  B  ,  L.,  ft  A.  from  4,  B.  H/j,  dij.  3«/«,  D.  6,  pens.  10-14  fr.j 
No.  127,  Hotel  Rivieba  (PI.  f ;  C,  7),  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  3-4,  B.  1V»,  d«y.  3»/», 
D.  6  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  9-12  (in  summer  8-10)  fr.,  well  spoken  uf.  — 
In  the  Rione  Santa  Lucia  (p.  38) :  *Gband-U6ibl  Santa  Ldcla  (PI.  m  5  F,  7),  E., 
L.,  ft  A.  from  5,  B.  !»/«,  dej.  4,  D.  6V2,  pens,  from  I2V2  (in  summer  10)  fr.  \ 
Eldobado  Modi:.bn  Hotbl,  opposite  the  Fonte  di  Santa  Lucia  (PI.  K,  F,  7), 
E.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  3,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  2V2,  P.  4,  pens,  from  8  fr.,  weU  spoken 
of.  —  In  the  Via  Fartenope^  facing  the  sea,  with  the  Strada  Chicaamone 
behind:  •Gband-Hotel  Viotobul  (PL  v;  E,  7),  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  5,  B.  1>^, 
d^j.  3V2,  D.  5,  pens,  from  12  fr.;  •Hotel  MAtbopole  bt  Ville  (PI.  li  5  E,  7), 
B.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  4,  B.  I'/i,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from  9  fr.;  "Hotel  Babslbb 
(PL  k;  E,  7),  with  garden,  patronized  by  Germans,  E.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  4, 
B.  1V«,  d^j.  3,.  D.  4V«  (March  ft  April  5),  pens,  from  10  fr.;  *H6tel  Rotal 
DEB  Etbanoebs  (PL  i;  E,  7),  with  winter-garden,  E.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  5,  B.  I'/a, 
d^j.  4,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12,  in  winter  from  15  ft*.;  "Gbahd  Hotel  im  V£suye 
'PL  g;  E,  7),  with  good  restaurant,  E.,  L.,  ft  A.  fr.  m  6,  B.  I'/i,  ddj.  3V2, 
i).  6,  pens,  from  12  fr.;  •Hot.  Coktikental  (PL  c,  E7;  German),  E.,  L., 
ft  A.  8V2-7,  B.  11/2,  d(y.  3,  D.  4V2,  pens.  10-14  fr.  —  In  the  Piazza  del  Muni- 
eivio:  *H6tel  de  Londbes  (PL  1;  F»  6),  E.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  5,  B.  l'/2,  dej. 
31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  10-14  fr. ;  c^ose  to  it,  in  the  Strada  Medina ^  Hot.  ob 
GEKftvB  (PL  8;  F,  5),  with  lift  and  electric  light,  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  4,  B.  I"/?, 
d«^j.  3,  D.  4V2,  pens.  9  fr.,  well  spoken  of. 

The  following  second-class  hotels,  near  the  centre  of  traffic,  are  chiefly 
visited  by  commercial  men.  In  the  City :  Hotel  de  Naples,  Corso  Umberto 
Primo,  with  lift  and  electric  light,  E.,  L.,  ft  A.  4,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4V2fr. 
(both  incl.  wine);  Vekuouth  di  Tobino.  Via  Agostlno  Deprelis  189,  with 
lift  and  electric  light,  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  2V2,  ddj.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine), 
pens.  9  fr.;  La  Patbia,  Strada  Gugliclmo  San  Felice  47  (PI.  F,5),  with  lift 
and  electric  light,  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  3'/2,  B.  1,  ddj.  2V2,  D.  3V«  (both  incl. 
wine),  pens.  9*^  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  de  Rdssib  (PL  n;  F,  7),  Strada 
Santa  Lucia  82,  E.,  L.,  ft  A.  3,  B.  1,  ddj.  2V«,  D.  372  (both  incl.  wine),  pens. 
8  fr.  —  Near  the  railway-station:  Hotel  Cavoub,  with  lift  and  electric 
light,  E.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  2V2,  B.  1,  ddi.  3,  D.  3Va  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8  fr. 

Travellers  who  desire  greater  quiet  than  Naples  affords  may  select  a  hotel 
at  Torre  del  Qreco  (p.  121),  on  the  Vesuvius  Railway  (p.  130),  or  at  CaeteUam- 
mare  (p.  158). 

Pensions.  The  following  may  all  be  recommended  for  a  stay  of  from 
3  or  4  days  upwards.  Some  of  tLem  may  better  be  described  as  private 
hotels;  and  many  let  rooms  without  board,  at  least  in  the  off-season  (comp. 
p.  zxi).  A  careful  bargain  as  to  price,  length  of  stay,  and  extra  charges 
(such  as  light  ft  beat)  should  be  made  beforehand.  Even  the  high-lying 
houses   in  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  (conip.  p.  xxix)  are  easily  reached 
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by  the  tramways.  —  Via  Parlenopt:  Ko.  3,  Psnb.  Fkamqaisb  Maubiob, 
6-9  fr.i  No.  5j  H6t.-Pbn8.  Mdlleb.  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2'/2-6,  B.  I'/i,  d^j.  2V», 
!>•  3Vs)  pens,  from  7  fr.  ^  near  it,  Quarta  Traversa  Partenope  14  (Ist  floor), 
Vienna  Pension,  pens.  &-9  (room  alone  8-0)  fr.  •—  Sirada  Chiatamone:  Ko.  9, 
Pens,  di  Haio-Mayeb,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  pens.  7-8  fr.  —  Farce  Margherita 
(PI.  D,  G):  Hot.-Pens.  Boubbok  et  Quisisana,  patronized  by  (Germans,  R., 
L.,  &  A.  fr(.m  2Va,  B.  I'A,  d(fj.  2V2,  !>•  3V2,  pens.  6-9  fr. ;  No.  176,  Pens. 
Du  Midi-  6-9  tt.\  No.  171,  Pens.  Poli,  6-8  fr.;  No.  33,  Pens.  Gabgillo 
(Eni^lish),  6-7  fr.;  No.  23,  2nd  floor.  Pens,  ou  Sud-Tebzi,  near  the  Cable 
Tramway,  pens.  6-7  fr.  —  Piazxa  Amedeo:  Pens.  Pinto- Sto^et,  6-8  fr.  — 
Via  Caraeciolo  (PI.  B,  C,  D,  7),  near  the  Grand-Hotel:  Ko.  11.  Pens.  Suisse, 
pens.  7-10  (in  summer  6-8)  fr.,  L.  30  c,  and  Pens.  Cobsani  (4th  floor;  lift), 
pens.  incl.  Tfvlne  ^It-l^^ir..  also  r^  oms  without  board;  No.  17,  1st  floor, 
Pens.  Peoti,  71/2  fr.;  No.  20,  1st  floor,  Pens.  Tebsbngui,  6-8  fr.  —  Viale 
JYincipe»aa  Elena  (PL  B,  7):  Yo.  6,  1st  floor.  Pens.  Petti,  5-6  fr.,  also 
rooms  without  board.  —  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  (p.  95):  H6t.-Pbns.  Donn' 
Anna,  Palazzo  di  Donn'Anna,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  I'/i,  d^j.  2Vs,  D.  l^/t^ 
pens.  10-12,  omn.  J  fr.  —  Vomero:  Pens.  Makghebita,  Via  Enrico  Alvino  9 
(PI.  C,  5),  p^ns.  7-8  fr.  . 

Furnished  Lodgings.  For  a  stay  of  some  duration  (10  days  and  up- 
wards) the  traveller  may  prefer  the  inr-epeudence  of  a  furnish: d  room, 
such  as  he  may  obtain  either  in  one  of  the  alove-mentioned  pensions  or 
at  one  of  the  under -noted  houses.  Charges  vary  with  the  season,  cul- 
minating on  unusual  occasions,  such  as  an  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
which  invariably  attracts  crowds  of  visitors.  The  rooms  are  generally 
large  and  fitted  up  for  two  persons:  with  one  bed  iVs-^,  with  two  beds 
2V2-6  fr.  per  day:  Frau  WttUe,  Mer^ellina  206.  2nd  floor  (PI.  B,  7),  R.  2- 
6  fr. ;  Frdukin  BrRgner^  Rampe  Brancaccio  44,  3rd  floor  (PI.  D,  6;  carriages 
cannot  get  nearer  than  the  Piazza  Hondragonc)^  R.  from  2  or  3  fr. ;  /Vou 
Volkmanny  Curso  Alessandro  Scarlatti  60  (PI.  C,  5;  number  of  rooms  limit- 
ed), R.  li/t-2  fr.,  etc.  The  number  of  days  for  which  the  room  is  engaged 
should  be  expressly  stated,  otherwise  the  visitor  may  be  required  to  leave 
unexpectedly,  and  a  distinct  bargain  should  be  made  as  to  charges  for 
light  and  attendance.  Breakfast  is  usually  taken  in  the  house,  but  some- 
times at  a  caf^.  The  porter  expects  a  tip  of  25-00  c.  from  inmates  return- 
ing after  midnight. 

Oafis  (comp.  p.  xxiv),  the  most  frequented  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  Rpma : 
*Cqfi-1lt»Uinarant  Gambrinut.  Piazza  San  Ferdinando,  d^j.  (11-1  o*clock)  2, 
D.  (6-9  o'clock)  4  fr.;  *C<i/i  Calzona,  Galleria  Umberto  Primo,  d^j.  2Vi, 
D.  4  fr.  (both  incl.  wine).  These  two  haTe  also  Munich  beer  on  draught, 
35-66  c. ;  inusie  in  the  evening.  Fortunio^  Galleria  XJmberto  Primo;  Oran 
Caffl  d" Italia.  Yitk  Roma  316;  De  Angelis,  Via  Roma  69;  Diodato^  Piazza 
Dante  68.  —  In  the  Villa  Nazionale:  Caffh  di  Napoli^  near  the  Aquarium, 
music  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  (p.  h7).  —  Coffee  in  the  Oriental 
fashion  at  the  Cajff^  Tureo^  Piazza  del  Plebiscito  1  (also  restaurant,  d^j. 
l*/4^  D.  21/2  fr..  including  wine).  —  Bart  (p.  xxiii).  Bar  OallianOy  Bar  For- 
tunio.  Bar  Pizzicato,  Via  Roma  249,  285,  «fe  117. 

Restaurants  (Trattorie;  comp.  p.  xxii;  see  also  under  Cafds).  First- 
class  restaurants  at  the  hotels,  comp.  p.  21.  —  In  the  Italian  style:  Oiardini 
di  Torino,  Via  Roma  292,  much  frequented;  RistoranU  Milanese,  Galleria 
Umberto  Primo,  N.  Italian  cuisine,  beer  of  the  Meridionale  Brewery 
(see  p.  24),  good  vino  di  Chianti;  English  Bar,  Largo  della  Vittoria  287; 
Cc^fi  Galileiy  Strada  Piliero  8;  Regina  d  Italia,  Via  Roma  319,  first  floor 
(entrance  in  the  Vico  San  Sepolcro);  SiarUa^  at  the  Castel  deirOvo  (In 
summer  only) ;  Ai  Oiardini  ReaU,  Strada  San  Carlo  17 ;  Medina,  Piazza  della 
Borsa  15;  Ltdgi  Trevisan,  Via  San  Giacomo  48  (N.  Italian  cuisine;  Wino 
ealdo*  26  c);  Scotto  Jonnoy  in  the  Galleria  Principe  di  Napoli  (p.  46), 
d^j.  IV2-2,  D.  2Vr3  fr.,  incl.  wine;  Nie.  Esposito,  Salita  del  Museo  62,  both 
convenient  for  visitors  to  the  Museum ;  Ristoranie  Saniarella,  Via  Luigia 
Sanfelice,  near  the  Funicolare  di  Chiaia,  with  fine  view;  Sasso,  comer  of 
the  Via  Bernini  and  Via  Cimarosa  (also  room*)),  these  two  on  the  Vomero 
(PI.  C,  D,  f))  and  convenient  for  visitors  to  San  Martino.^ 
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The  Trattorie  di  Oampftgna,  to  the  W.  of  the  city,  are  rery  popular 
in  summer  and  command  superb  views,  especially  by  moonlight  Most 
of  them  are  good ,  but  their  charges  are  apt  to  he  high,  so  that  it  is 
prudent  to  consult  the  price-list  before  ordering,  or  to  make  a  bargain 
in  advance.  By  Posiilpo,  close  to  the  sea:  FigUo  di  PUtro^  La  Sirena, 
close  to  the  ruins  of  the  Palazzo  di  Donn'Anna  (p.  96),  IVs  M.  from  the 
W.  end  of  the  town.  On  the  hill :  Rittorcmte  delta  Sotonda  (p.  96),  V*  '^' 
from  the  tramway- terminus  \  Promeui  Bpoti^  near  the  Posilipo  Lift  (p.  93) ; 
Mira  Napoliy  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  San  M.  rtino,  all  three  with 
flne  view.  Near  the  tramway-station  of  Villa  Gappella  (p.  96)  are  several 
smaller  and  somewhat  cheaper  houses,  all  beautifully  situated  on  Posilipo. 

Beer.  PiUner  Urqvelly  Strada  Santa  Brigida  86  (Bohemian  and  Munich 
^cer),  good ;  Bavaria  (Pschorrbrau),  Qalleiia  Umberto  Primo,  opposite  the 
Teatro  San  Carlo,  these  two  also  restaurants ;  Ca/is-Restavrantt  Oambrinus 
and  Calzona  (p.  23).  Good  beer  (resembling  that  of  Munich  and  Pilsen)  is 
brewed  by  the  Meridionale  Brewery  at  Capodimonte,  and  is  sold  in  bottles 
by  all  dealers  and  grocers  and  on  draught  at  the  brewery  and  in  the  Ris- 
torante  Milanese. 

Wine.  The  wine  of  the  environs  is  generally  excellent,  such  as  Salerno, 
Gragnano,  Ischia,  Vino  di  Procida,  del  Monte  di  Procida,  and  di  Posilipo 
(50-80  c.  per  litre).  Marsala,  Falerno,  Capri,  and  Lacrimse  Christi  are  sold  by 
the  bottle.  Good  Neapolitan  wines  may  be  obtained  at  numerous  small 
wine-stores,  such  as  the  Otteria  Vineenzo  Bi/uko.  Vicolo  Conte  di  Mola  38 
(PI.  B,  6),  and  Al  Progresso^  Strada  Nardones  103.  —  Wine-stores :  Berner^ 
Strada  Guglielmo  San  Felice  lA;  Dietz^  Strada  Medina  22;  Oiut.  Scala^ 
Via  Paolo  Emilio  Imbriani  42  (good  Vesuviq):  Cajlisch  (see  below);  i2o«/r- 
Strada  di  Chiaia  146:  Romiib.  Via  Ruma  270:  Pasquals  SccOa,  Strada  di 
Chiaia  136. 

Gonfe«tionen  (Cor^fetiieri).  Van  Bol  A  Fette^  Piasza  San  Ferdinando  53; 
Luigi  Cajlisch,  Via  Roma  253  and  Strada  di  Chiaia  143.  —  Boulangerie 
Franfaise^  Piazza  San  Ferdinando  1  {  Oerman  Baker^  Strada  Carlo  Poerio  a 
Chiaia  39.  —  English  Tea  Rooms.  Galleria  Vittoria  (p.  88),  open  3-8  p.m. 
only  (closed  in  summer) ;  Via  Domenico  MorelU  8  (PI.  £,  7),  open  9-7. 

Preaerves,  etc.  Dagnino^  Piazza  San  Ferdinando  54;  Bori:  Via  Roma 
240;  QatH  db  Co.,  Ravel  A  Co.,  ValenU,  Via  Roma  244,  263,  and  116  (these 
three  als"  luncheon-rooms).  —  English  Grocery  Stores  (Smith  A  Co.),  Piazza 
dei  Martiri  57;  Codringion  A  Co.,  Strada  di  Chiaia  94. 

Cigars  (comp.  p.  zxiv).  The  government-shops  (Spaedo  normale)  are  at 
the  Via  Roma  206  (to  the  right  of  the  Galleria  Umberto  Primo),  Via  San 
Carlo  13,  and  Via  Calabritto  lA.  Imported  Manilla  and  Havanna  cigars 
eost  from  25  c.  upwards.  Nearly  every  street  contains  one  or  more  shops 
for  the  sale  of  Sale  e  Tabdcchi  ({.«.  *ssJt  and  tobacco^. 


h.    Carriages,  Tramways,  Scats. 

The  distances  in  Naples  are  so  great,  that  walking  is  rather  at  a  dis- 
count. The  city  and  environs  are  served  by  an  extensive  system  of 
tramways,  so  that  travellers  who  make  themselves  familiar  with  this  and 
the  omnibus-lines  may  dispense  to  a  great  degree  with  cabs. 

Carriages.  A  private  two-horse  carriage  for  excursions  costs  20-25  fr. 
per  day,  or  12-15  (r.  for  half-a-day,  besides  a  gratuity  of  2-3  fr.  Car- 
riages may  be  hired  at  the  hotels,  etc.  —  The  ordinary  cabs  are  of  course 
the  cheapest  conveyances.  The  cabmen  of  Naples  are  notorious  for  their 
attempts  at  extortion.  In  order  to  avoid  imposition,  the  best  course  is  to 
pay  the  exact  fare,  and  not  a  single  soldo  more.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  pay  liberally  are  sure  to  be  victimized.  The  Neapolitans  strike  a  bargain 
before  entering  the  vehicle,  and  sometimes  pay  even  less  than  the  tariff 
charge.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  80c.  is  really  a  very  small 
fare  for  some  of  the  longer  ^courses'  {e.g.  from  the  Grand-Hdtel  to  the 
Museo  Nazionale).  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  the  driver  should 
be  asked  to  repeat  the  given  direction  before  starting  Cavefe  capifo  dove 
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da9€t€  imdartV).  In  case  of  altercations,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
nearest  policeman  (p.  21),  to  the  Societit  Pro  Kapoll  (p.  21),  or  at  the  office  of 
the  Corso  Pubblico  in  the  Municipio  (PI.  E,F,6;  to  the  left  in  the  courtyard). 
The  traveller  should  not  forget  to  take  one  of  the  tickets  bearing  the 
driTer^s  number  Arom  the  pocket  behind  the  box  of  the  rehiele.  —  A  number 
of  Taxameter  Cabs  were  placed  on  the  streets  in  ISOT. 

Gab  Faret.  —  a.  Withim  the  City  pbopeb  :  — 
Open  WM-horu  carriage  (^carrozzeUa\  for  two  persons,      ^X  **y     ,2L  ?*§?** 
or  three  at  most):  ^"^dJlSf  •' 

Short  drive —   80  c.     1  fr.  2&  c. 

Longer  drive,  e.g,  from  the  rail,  station  ^\.  H,  3) 
or  the  Immacolatella  Nuova  (PI.  G,  H,  6}  to  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Bmanuele  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Via  Tasso  (PI.  C,  6),  to  La  Torretta  (PI.  B,  7), 

or  to  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte  (PI.  £,  1)  .    .    .    1  fr.  10  c.     1  fr.  40  c. 
By  time  (generally  disadvantageous),  first  hour     .    1  fr.  60  c.     2  fr.  20  c. 

Each  additional  hour i  fr.  20  c.     1  fr.  (K)  c. 

Cloged  <me-'horse  carriage  (*coup^'),  per  drive    .    .    .     1  fr.  10  c.     1  fr.  00  c. 

Longer  drive  (see  above) 1  fr.  40  c.     1  fr.  90  c. 

By  time:  first  hour 2  fr.  10  c.    2fr.  60  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  60  c.    2  fr.  10  c. 

With  two  horses  Ocarrossa"),  per  drive 1  fr.  50  c.    2  fr.  80  c. 

Longer  drive  (see  above) 1  fr.  80  c.    2  fr.  00  c. 

First  hour 2  fr.  30  c.     8  fr.  30  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  80  c.    2  fr.  30  c. 

Each  box  from  the  station  to  the  town  20  c.,  smaller  articles  10  c. 
For  a  drive  in  the  corso  in  the  Via  Caracdolo  (p.  36),  a  carriage  with 
one  horse  costs  8  fr.  10  c,  with  two  horses  6  fr.  10  c.  the  first  hr.,  2  fr. 
10  or  4  fr.  10  c.   each  additional  hour.     For  drives  in  the  Farco  Grifeo 
(PI.  G,  6)  the  fares  are  also  higher. 

b)    Outbids  the  City  :  —  One-horse    Two-horse 

Strada  Nuova  di  PosiUpo  to  the  Villa  Cappella, 

FuoHgrotta 1  fr.  30  c.     2  fr.  50  c. 

Bagnoli  and  Logo  d^Agnano 2  fr.  60  c.     4  fr.  10  c. 

Fozzuoli 3fr.  10  c.     4  fr.  86  c. 

Arenella^   AntignanOy   Vomero,   San  Martina^  Yil- 
laggio  di  Capodimonte,    Campo  di  Marte^    or 

Campo  Santo  Nuovo 2  fr.  10  c.     3  fr.  35  c. 

Portici 2  fr.  35  c.     3  fr.  60  c. 

Rcsina 2  fr.  00  c.     4  fr.  10  e. 

Torre  del  Greco 3  fr.  60  c.     5  fr.  10  c. 

Cabs  may  also  be  hired  by  time  for  visits  to  these  places  s  one-horse 
carr.  2  fr.  60,  two-horse  3  fr.  60  c.  per  hr.  For  longer  excursions  an  agree- 
ment should  be  made  beforehand  (l^  day  ca.  5-6  fr.,  whole  day  9-10  fr.).  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  the  fares  are  somewhat  higher. 

Bleotric  Tramways  (till  11  or  12  p.m.).  —  Fare  15-36  c,  according  to 
the  distance.  The  second-class  seats,  which  are  cheaper  by  6  c,  should  be 
avoided.  The  cars  stop  regularly  at  the  chief  stations  CSetionC),  and  also, 
when  required,  at  the  points  indicated  by  sign-boards  with  the  inscription 
*Fennata*.    [An  electric  subway  is  projected.] 

1  (lamps  red).    From  Spibito  Santo  (PI.  E,  4;  Piazza  Sette  Settembre) 

Sast  the  Post  O/jice  (PI.  F,  6)  vift  the  Piaxza  del  Municipio  (PI.  F,  6),  Piazza 
ahFbbdinando  (PI.  E,  6;  p.  40),  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  and  Strada  Santa 
Lucia  (PI.  E,  F,  7),  Strada  Chiatamone.  Largo  della  Vittoria  (PI.  D,  7), 
Riviera  di  Ghiaia,  past  La  Tobbetta  (see  p.  26,  No.  22).  through  the 
Mergellina,  and  by  the  Stbada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  oast  the  Palazzo  di 
Donn^Anna  to  Posilipo^  the  terminus  at  the  Villa  (p.  96). 

2  (lamps  red).  From  Spibito  Sahto  (PI.  E,  4)  as  in  No.  1  to  Posilipo, 
thence  to  the  Capo  di  Posilipo. 

8  (lamps  white).  From  the  Piazza  Cablo  Tkbzo  (PI.  H,  1,  2)  vift  the 
Corso  Garibaldi,  the  Central  Station  (PI.  H,  8),  Corf  o  TTmberto  Primo,  Piazza 
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Nicola  Atnore  cPl.  0,  4),  and  by  Ibe  Via  Ago&iino  D«pretis  to  the  Fiatga  del 
MufUHpiOy  and  as  in  Ko.  1  to  tlie  Mergellina  (p.  91).  thence  to  Villa  Bakbaia. 
i  (lamps  blue).  From  the  Museum  (PI.  E,  F,  3;  p.  60)  via  the  Tiazsa 
Gavour,  Strada  San  Giovanni  a  Caibonara,  past  the  Central  Station  (PI.  H,  8), 
the  Caatel  del  Carmine,  and  along  the  Larbour  (Marina),  to  the  Puuza  del 
MunieipiOy  thence  as  in  Ko.  1  to  La  Tobketta  (PI.  B,  7;  comp.  Nos.  6  A  22). 

5  (lamps  blue  and  while).  From  the  Gektbal  Station  iPl.  H,  ^  as  in 
Ko.  3  to  the  Piazxa  del  Uuniciplo  and  at  in  Ko.  1  to  the  Strada  Chiata- 
mone  j  thence  by  the  Fiatea  dei  Martiri  (PI.  D,  E,  7)  and  Via  dei  Mille  to 
the  BiONB  Amjedeo  (PI.  B,  6,  7;  Arco  Mirelli). 

6  (lamps  white).  From  the  Piazza  Dantb  (PL  B,  F,  i)  past  the  Museum 
(PI.  E,  F,  3)  by  the  Via  Salvator  Rcaa  (PL  E,  3),  Fiaxta  Salvator  Rosa  (PI.  1), 
E,  A)  and  Gobso  Vittouio  Euahdblb  (p.  89)  to  the  Piazza  di  Piedigrutfa 
(PI.  B,  7),  thence  to  La  Tobeetta  (PL  B,  T?  comp.  Kos.  1,  4,  and  '^2). 

7  (lamps  white).  From  the  Piazza  Dante  (PI.  E,  F,  4)  past  the  Museum 
(PL  E,  F,  3)  by  the  Via  Salvator  Rosa,  Strada  deirinf i  ascata  (PL  D,  4), 
Antignano  (PL  Bf  G,  4),  and  Corso  Ales^andro  Scarlatti  (Vomero;  PL  G,  5), 
past  the  upper  station  of  the  Funic olare  di  Moute  Santo  (PL  D,  5)  to  the 
entrance  to  San  Mautino  (PL  G,  5). 

8  (lamps  white).  From  the  Piazza  Dante  as  in  Ko.  7  to  the  Strada 
deiriufrascata,  and  thence  to  the  Strada  Con>-alonb  (Arenella). 

9  (lamps  red  and  blue).  From  the  Piazza  Sam  Fkrdimamdo  (PL  E,  6 ; 
p.  40),  by  the  Piatza  del  Municipio  (PL  F,6),  Via  Agostino  Depretis,  Corso  Urn- 
beito  Primn,  Piazza  Kicola  Amore  past  the  Gatusdbal  (PL  G,  3),  by  the  Strada 
Foria.  Strada  delle  Vergini  (PL  F,  3)  to  the  Strada  Fontankllb  (PI.  E,  2). 

10  (lamps  red  and  blue).  From  the  Piazza  San  Feruinando  CPL  E,  6) 
along  the  harbour  and  the  Strada  del  Duomo  to  the  Strada  dellb  Vergini. 

11  (lamps  yellow).  From  Spibito  Santo  (PL  E,  4-,  Piatza  SetU  Setiembre) 
past  the  Post  Office  (PL  F,  6),  and  by  the  Strada  Guglielmo  Sanfelice,  Corso 
Umberto  Primo,  and  Central  Station  (PL  H,  3),  to  the  Rionb  del  Vasto 
(PL  H,  3). 

12  (lamps  yellow).  From  the  Mubblm  (PL  E,  F,  3)  by  the  Piazza  Garour 
and  Strada  Foria  and  past  the  Tiro  lYovindale  (PL  H,  1)  to  Ottocalli. 

14  (lamps  red;  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  only).  Frum  Sfirito  S  .nto  (PL  E,  4', 
Picuza  Setle  Setlembre)  as  in  Ko.  1  to  the  Palazzo  di  Donh'  Anna. 

16  (lamps  white).  From  the  Piazza  San  Fkbdinando  (PL  E,  0 ;  p.  40) 
to  the  Gampo  Santo  (Po^jgio  Reale,  p.  bl). 

21  (lamps  v^hite).  From  Pojita  Capuana  (PL  H,  3;  p.  63)  to  the  Gampo 
Santo  (Poggio  Reale,  p.  54),  and  on  to  Pdrgatubio. 

22  (lamps  white).  From  La  Tobbetta  (PL  B,  7%  p.  93),  a  station  of 
tramway-line  Ko.  1,  through  the  Grctta  di  Posilipo  and  via  Fuurigiotta 
and  Agnano  to  Bagnoli  (p.  102)  and  Pozzculi  (p.  102). 

23  (lamps  white;  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  only).  From  La  Tob&ltta  as 
above  to  Bagnoli. 

24  Gamps  green  and  white).  From  the  Museum  (PI.  E,  F,  3)  aa  in 
Ko.  4  to  the  Castel  del  Carmine  (PI.  H,  4;  p.  48),  thence  as  in  No.  25  to  Poe- 
tici  (p.  119;  ftaticn  at  the  entrance  to  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum). 

25  O^n^ps  green).  From  the  Stbada  Municipio  (PL  F,  6)  by  the  Piazza 
del  B  unicipio  and  alorg  the  harbour  (Mari  a)  to  the  Castel  del  Carmine 
(PL  H,  4;  p.  43).  Thence  vi4  the  Craxili  (p.  119;  octroi  limit),  San 
Giovanni  a  Teduecio  (p.  119;  branch-line  to  Farra,  Ko.  28),  Crooe  del  Lagno 
(comp.  Ko.  26),  Ka6..  Largo  Ricda  (to  B.llavista  and  Puy,liano,  see  Ko.  27) 
to  Portici  t.nd  vi&  Resina  and  La  Favv  rita  to  Torre  del  Cbbco  (p.  121). 

26  Gamps  ^reen  and  white).  From  the  Strap  a  S'unicipio  as  above  to 
Croce  del  Lagno,  and  thence  to  San  Giorgio  a  Creuano. 

27  (lamps  red  and  green).  From  the  Strada  Municipio  as  in  Ko.  25 
to  Lar^o  Riccia,  and  thence  lo  Bellavista  and  Santa  Maria  a  Pugliano, 
where  Cook's  line  to  Mt.  Vesuvius  begins  (comp.  p.  123). 

28  (lamps  white).  From  the  Strada  Mvnicipio  as  in  Ko.  25  to  San 
Giovanni  a  Teduecio,  and  th.nce  to  Barra  (p.  119). 

A.  From  Strada  Santa  Teresa  degli  Sgalzi  (PL  E,  3),  above  the 
Museum^  to  Capodimonte  (PL  E,  F,  1),  and  thence  via  San  Rocco  to  Marano^ 
Vittaricca^  and  QiwjlianOy  or  to  Miano. 
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B.  From  Pobta  Capvana  (station  outside  the  gate,  PI.  H,  3)  to  the 
Ti&o  Pbovincxale  (PI.  H,  1)  and  Ti&  CapooUchino,  San  Pietro  a  PaUemOy 
Casoria  (p.  21^),  A/ragola^  and  Cardiio  to  Caivano. 

C.  From  Pobta  Gapuana  (as  in  Line  B)  to  Capodichino  and  via  Secondi- 
gliano  and  Melito  (branch  to  Oiugliano)  to  Aversa  (p.  218). 

Cable  Tramways  (Fonieolari)  to  the  top  of  the  Vomero  (PI.  C,  6; 
20  or  15  c,  down  15  or  10  c),  every  '/*  ^-  during  the  day  from  the  Pabco 
Mabguebita  (PI.  C,  D,  6),  with  station  beside  the  H5lel  Bristol  in  the  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  7),  and  from  Honts  Saxtto  (PI.  E,  4;  near  the  station 
of  the  Pozzuoli,  Baia,  and  Cuma  Railway),  also  with  u  station  in  ihe  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  Lift  to  the  top  of  Posilipo,  from  :he  middle  uf  the 
Gbotta  Kuoya  to  the  Strada  Patrizi  (p.  93)  \  up  16,  down  10  c. 

Omnibuses.  The  chief  starting-point  is  the  Piazza  San  Febdikakdo 
(PI.  £,  6',  p.  40),  where  among  others  start  the  omnibuses  (every  5  min.) 
ascending  the  Via  Roma  to  the  Museum  (PL  E,  F,  3^  10  c),  and  plying  thence 
(every  Vi  lir.)  to  Capodimonte  {)^\.  E,  1);  and  tbose  running  to  the  station  of 
the  FerroTia  Gumana  in  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  (20  c.)  and  to  the  Piazza 
de  Tribunali  (10  c).  Others  run  from  the  Largo  della  Vittoria  (PI.  D.  7) 
to  the  Museum  and  the  Porta  San  Gennaro  (LO  c.)  and  from  the  Central  Station 
to  the  Stazione  Gumana  di  Monte  Santo  (PL  E,  4 ;  10  c.).  —  The  omnibuses 
plying  in  the  environs  are  dirty  and  not  recommended  to  strangers. 

Boats.  Row  in  the  harbour  ca.  IVz  fr*  for  the  first,  1  fr.  for  each  ad- 
ditional hour.  A  previous  agreement  should  be  made.  Boats  to  the  mail 
steamers,  see  p.  21;  to  the  Ischia,  Sorrento,  and  Capri  steamers  30  c.  — 
A  large  steamer,  starting  at  the  new  wooden  bridge  in  the  Via  Carac- 
ciolo,  makes  Gibculab  Toubs  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples  on  Sun.  evenings  in 
summer  (weather  permitting).  Fares  from  6.30  till  8,  1  fr.;  from  9.30 
rill  midnight,  2  fr.  —  Sailing  Boats  to  Pozsuoli,  Baia,  Toire  Annunziuta, 
etc.,  for  about  the  same  charges  as  carriages  to  tht^se  points  (p.  25). 

Oycles  for  hire  at  CcuatCi^  Riviera  di  Chiaia  252.  —  Motor  Oars  (Auio- 
ntobUes)  in  Ihe  Oarage*  Ritmitij  Via  Vittoria,  in  the  Oarage  Central  at  the 
Granili  (p.  119),  in  the  Garage  Central  at  the  Aquarium  (PL  D,  7),  and  in 
tbe  Garage  Clemente  Cirio^  N'ia  Partenope  8. 

Commissionnaires  (Commissionarvi)  wear  a  light-brown  uniform  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  br^  wn  with  green  facings.  Head-office,  Strada  Santa 
Brigida  15,  oppo."-itc  the  Galleria  Umberto  Primo ;  numerous  branch-offices, 
inscribed  *The  Express".    Message  15  c. 

0.  Bankers,  Money  Changers,  Consuls,  Steamship  Offices,  Physicians, 
Hospitals,  Baths,  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  English  Churches,  etc. 

Bankers.  IT.  /.  Twmer  A  Co.^  Santa  Lucia  IGl  (register  of  English  and 
American  visitors);  Holme  do  Co.,  Strada  Guglielmo  Sanftlice  2A\  Thoe. 
Cook  &  Son  (p.  34),  Galleria  Vittoria;  Banco  Commerciale  Ifaliana^  Via 
Roma  185;  Crediio  Italiano^  Strada  Municipio  18;  Aselmeyer  A  Co..,  Piazza 
della  Bor^a  33.  —  Bills  of  exchange  and  foreign  cheques  must  be  stamped 
before  ca:fhing,  under  a  penalty  of  50  fr.  60  c,  with  a  ^bollo  ttraordinario' 
(10  c.)  at  the  Cf/Jitio  del  Bollo  Straordinario  in  the  Intendenza  di  Finanra, 
Via  Eoma  169. 

Money  Changers  (sometimes  wcmeu)  are  stationed  at  several  of  the 
most  frequented  parts  of  the  streets.  Small  amounts  of  1-2  fr.  may  be 
exchanged  here  gratuitously  for  copper.  In  changing  money,  the  traveller 
should  beware  of  false  or  obsolete  coins  and  banknotes  (see  p.  x).  The 
change  should  of  course  be  counted.  In  order  to  avoid  imposition  and 
many  a  trial  of  patience ,  the  traveller  should  always  be  well  provided 
with  copper  coins. 

Consuls.  Bbitish.  E.  Neville-Rolfe^  Palazzo  Bagnuli,  Monte  di  Dio  4  (uffiee- 
hours8-2)}  Vice-consul,  George  Turner, — Umted  States.  C.  S.Crowninehield, 
Pi;zza  del  Municipio  4  (1st  fioor);  Vice-Gonsul,  Homer  M.  Bpington. 

Steamship  Offices.  Orient  RoycU  Line  and  Adria  Co.^  Holme  &  Co.,  Strada 
Guglielmo  Saufelice  24;  Navigueione  Oentrale  Italiana  (FIorio-Rubattino), 
Via  Agostino  Deprttis  18;  Societd  Napolelana  di  Navigatione  a  Yapore,  Scalo 
Immr.colatella  Vocchia;  Nortli  Oermm  Li  yd  and  German  Mediterranean  Levant 
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Linty  Aselmeyer  A  Go.,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  6(  Samburg-Ammiotm  Z4m^ 
B.  Bins,  Via  Vittorla  (Oarages  Bianiti) ;  Cunard  Um,  Nicola  Ferolla,  Strada 
Gnglielmo  Sanfeliee  69;  White  Btar  Linej  GaUeriaVittorfa  (Pi.  £,  7);  German 
Etui  African  Line,  Kellner  &  Lampe,  Piazza  della  Borea  8{  Meeeageriee 
MariUmee^  Oondrand  Fratelli,  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  128. 
.     Lloyd's  Agents.    Hokne  A  Co.,  Strada  Guglielmo  Sanfelice  24. 

Tourist  Agents,  see  p.  34. 

FhysieiaBs.  Dr.  QairdneTy  Pal.  Praia,  Via  Axnedeo  128;  2>r.  Bugh 
Oihbon^  Bione  Amedeo  91:  Dr.  Horefally  Gorso  Viitorio  Emanuele  186; 
Dr.  Malbrcme^  Via  Amedeo  46  (speaks  English);  Dr.  Oraeter,  physician  of 
the  German  hospital  (speaks  English;  see  below),  Via  Amedeo  83}  Dr, 
Sehneer^  Viale  Principessa  Elena  5;  Dr.  von  BchrOn^  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity, Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  440;  Dr.  Scotii  (speaks  English),  see  below. 
—  Dentists:  Dr.  W.  B.  Atkinton,  Strada  Medina  61;  Dr.  Keuel,  Piazza 
Amedeo  179 ;  Dr.  Ehrlich.  Via  Vittoria  8;  Dr.  CHterrini,  Biviera  di  Ghiaia  267. 

Chemists.  Anglo- Ameriean  Pharmaey  (J.  Durst)  ^  Via  Filangleri  61; 
Kemot  (English  I^armaep)y  Strada  San  Garlo  2 ;  Farmada  del  Leone^  Via  Boma 
808;  Bartenstein  (homoeopathic),  Via  Boma  388;  Farmada  Internationale ^ 
Via  Galabritto  4;  Farmacia  Scarpittij  Via  Boma  326.  —  Suboical  and  Ht- 
oiENio  Articles,  Minbral  Water,  etc.,  H.  Petersen,  Via  Boma  418. 

Hospitals.  In  the  event  of  serious  illness  travellers  are  strongly  re- 
commended to  procure  admission  to  the  Ospedale  Iniemasionaley  Via  Tasso 
(PI.  G,  6;  p.  93),  in  a  most  healthy  situation,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  open  to  strangers  of  all  nationalities,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Scotti  (1st  cl.  15,  2nd  cl.  6-10  fr.  per  day).  —  Another 
good  and  less  expensive  hospital  is  that  of  the  German  community  of 
Naples  {Ospedale  Tedeseo  or  DeuUehes  Krankenhaus;  PI.  DK,  G  7) ,  Bione 
Amedeo  (1st  cl.  10,  2nd  cl.  6  fr.  per  day;  superintendent,  Dr.  G.  Grseser, 
see  above). 

Baths.  Warm  Baths  :  at  the  chief  Hotels ;  Bagni  San  Marco,  behind 
the  Hotel  de  Londres;  Bains  du  Chiatamoney  Via  Partenope  (PI.  E,  7 ;  I'/sfr.), 
also  Bussian  and  Turkish  baths ;  others  at  Vico  Belle  Donne  a  Ghiaia  11 
and  at  Via  Bellini  46,  not  far  from  the  Museum.  —  Sea  Bathing.  Bagno 
Lucia^  to  the  right  of  the  Gastello  deirOvo,  above  the  bridge,  open  until 
winter.  The  establishments  at  the  Ohiaia  (Vittoria)^  and  at  Posil^o^  near 
the  Villa  Monplaisir,  immediately  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city,  are 
open  in  summer  only;  at  the  last-named,  large  cabinet  IVs  fr.  with  towels, 
small  cabinet  60  c. ;  fee  5  c. ;  money  and  valuables  should  be  deposited  at 
the  office.  Bathers  should  beware  of  the  sharp-edged  shells  on  the  pali- 
sades. The  sea-baths  of  BagnoU  and  Terms  (p.  102)  are  preferable  on  account 
of  the  greater  purity  of  the  water. 

LiEuz  d'Aisancb  (Latrine  Puhbliche;  10  c.)  in  the  Villa  near  the  large 
fountain ;  in  the  Galleria  Vittoria  (PI.  E,  7) ;  by  the  promontory  of  Santa 
Lucia,  opposite  the  restaurant,  to  the  left ;  at  the  harbour,  near  the  Imma- 
colatella  Vecchia ;  in  Via  Boma,  to  the  left  of  the  Museum ;  at  the  Beclu- 
sorio;  in  the  court  of  the  Municipio  (p.  41);  in  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito, 
to  the  left  of  the  colonnades ;  on  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  Ponte  di  Ghiaia. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offtoe  in  the  Palazzo  Gravina  (PI.  F,  6 ;  p.  47), 
Strada  Monteoliveto.  Branch  Offices  in  the  Largo  Garofalo,  the  Galleria 
Vittoria,  the  railway-station,  Strada  San  Giacomn  64,  at  the  Immacolatella 
Vecchia  on  the  quay  (PI.  G,  5),  Via  Salvator  Bosa  287,  at  La  Torretta 
(PI.  B,  7),  opposite  the  Museum  (p.  60),  etc.  Letters  should  be  posted  at  the 
branch-offices  2hr8.,  and  at  the  general  post-office  1  hr.  before  the  departure 
of  the  mail-train  for  which  they  are  intended.  —  The  chief  Telegraph 
Office^  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Gravina,  is  open  day  and  night. 
Branch  Offices :  Strada  del  Duomo  300,  Corso  Garibaldi  46,  nearly  opposite 
the  station,  and  Galata  San  Marco,  behind  the  Hdt.  de  Londres  (PL  1 :  F,  6). 

English  Ohuroh  {Christ  Church;  'Ghiesa  Inglese' ;  PI.  D,  7),  in  the  Strada 
San  Pasquale,  on  the  site  presented  to  the  English  residents  by  Garibaldi 
when  dictator  in  1860;  service  on  S^n..  at  11  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.;  on  week- 
days at  10  a.m. ;  E.G.  at  8.30  a.m.  on  2nd  &  last  Sun.  of  the  month ; 
chaplain,  Rev.  O.  Howard-Wright.  23  Parco  Margherita.  —  Presbyterian  Church 
OGhiesa  Scozzese^),  Vico  Gappella  Vecchia  2;  service  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and 
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fortnightly  at  6  p.m.  (Rev.  T,  Jofnutone  Irwmg^  M.  A.),  —  American  Church; 
-  erening  service  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wright^  Viale  Principesaa 
Elena  15.  —  Italian  Waldensian  Churchy  San  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Vico 
Portaria  a  Toledo;  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  —  Italian  EvangeHeal  Churchy 
Strada  Monteoliveto  61;  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  7.30  p.m.  —  French  and 
German  Protestant  Churchy  Strada  Carlo  Poerio  (PI.  D,  6). 

Intemaiiondl  School  for  Bop*,  San  Carlo  alle  Hortelle  26  (headmaater, 
Umx  Voigt).  —  International  School /or  QirU,  Via  Amedeo  187  (manager,  HiM 
Ishumy).  —  The  Evangelical  Schools  for  Italian  children  (supported  by  the 
Evangelical  Aid  Committee),  in  the  building  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (p.  28)  and  at  the  Waldensian  Church  (see  above),  may  be  visited 
on  Monday  forenoons,  9-12.  —  A  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  School  in  the  £x- 
Collegio  Medico,  Largo  Sant"  Aniello,  may  also  be  found  interesting. 
Olub  Alpino  Italiano,  Piazza  Dante  93  (Pi.  E,  F,  A). 

d.    Shops. 

Coral,  tortoise-shell,  and  lava  ornaments  may  be  mentioned  as  spe- 
cialities  of  Naples.  Copies  of  ancient  bronzes,  Etruscan  vases,  etc.,  are 
also  well  executed  here.  Even  in  shops  where  ^fized  prices*  are  announced 
a  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  usually  given ,  and  as  a  general  rule  bargain- 
ing is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  extortion.  If  a  number  of  articles 
are  bought  in  one  shop,  a  round  sum  should  be  offered  for  the  lot,  25-30 
per  cent  below  the  aggregate  of  the  single  prices.  Those  who  know 
something  of  the  language  will  of  course  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
buyer  should  be  careful  to  maintain  a  polite  and  unexcited  demeanour. 

Antique  Bbonzxs.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Sommer  (practical 
founder:  largest  selection),  Brogiy  and  AHnari  (see  p.  30,  under  Photographs). 
The  highest  degree  of  artistic  excellence  is  attained  by  Sabatino  de  Angelis, 
.Strada  Nuova  di  Capodimonte  96,  behind  the  Meridionale  Brewery  (on  sale 
at  Galleria  Vittoria).  Good  bronzes  are  also  executed  by  /.  Chiuraxxi  et  FiU 
(studio  in  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri;  d^pdts  Via  Calabritto  10,  Galleria 
Principe  di  Kapoli  6,  and  Strada  Chiatamone) ;  ScOvatore  Errieo^  Strada 
Kuova  di  Capodimonte  151 ;  A.  Lagana,  CorsoVitt.  Emanuele  112;  V.  Veraldi^ 
Strada  Museo  37;  Gioacchino  Varlese,  Strata  Museo  48.  —  The  green  bronzes 
are  cheaper  than  the  copper-coloured  (Karcissus  75-150  fr..  Dancing  Faun 
100-160  fr. ;  charges  of  S.  de  Angelis  higher). 

Antiquities.  T.  Caldaratxo^  Riviera  di  (3hiaia  289;  Scogncmiglio,  Strada 
di  Chiaia  149A ;  G.  VareUi,  Galleria  Umberto  Primo,  No.  82  (p.  40) ;  G.  CarrelU 
A  Co.,  Galleria  Vittoria;  Caneesa,  Piazza  dei  Martiri  28,  Giardino  Munziante ; 
G.  P«ps.Vico  San  Pietro  a  Malella  6,  1st  floor;  F.  Romano,  Strada  Santa 
Maria  di  Costantinopoli  92. 

BooKSELLKBS.  Dctken  ii  /SocAoII,  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  with  circulating 
library;  G.  Michaelsen,  Galleria  Vittoria  (PI.  E,  7)  and  Strada  Chiatamone  2. 
with  circulating  library;  EmU  I^ass  (F.  Furchheim's  Successor),  Piazza  dei 
Martiri  59  and  Strada  Chiatamone  5;  Luigi  Pierro,  Piazza  Dante  76; 
Remo  Sandron,  Via  Boma  114;  Treves  Fratelli,  Via  Roma  34;  Ant.  Vallardi, 
Via  Roma  87. 

Coiux  AND  Lava,  Cameos,  Gold  Obnaments.  Achille  Squadrilli^  Largo 
della  Vittoria;  De  Caro^  Santa  Lucia  2  &  70;  Errico  Brothers  (also  bronzes 
and  mi^olica),  Galleria  Umberto  Primo  44;  U.  Piscione,  Via  Calabritto  9; 
ExeeMor,  Via  Calabritto  8;  Roceo  Morabito,  Piazza  dei  Martiri  36;  Merlino, 
Strada  Cesario  Console  18 ;  Gtaeinto  Melillo,  Piazza  dei  Martiri  51 ;  V.  Tra- 
paness.  Via  Calabritto  39;  Morgera,  Strada  Cesario  Console  11 ;  Giro  Star  ace, 
Galleria  Vittoria  (p.  38),  etc.  —  Cameos:  Stella^  Strada  Domenico  Morelli  9. 
near  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri  (portraits  in  lava,  coral,  etc.).  —  The  so-called 
lava-ornaments  are  manufactured  of  a  kind  of  calcareous  tufa,  found  on 
Houmt  Vesuvius,  having  been  probably  thrown  up  by  former  eruptions, 
and  presenting  various  tints  of  grey,  brown,  green  and  red. 

Dbapbbs,  Millinbbs,  etc.  Gutteridge  A  Co.^  Via  Roma  192  and  Salita 
Museo  62;  SMlten  A  Co.,  Strada  Santa  Brigida  52;  ViUe  de  Lyon^  Via  Roma 
208;  MeU  A  Cs.,  Stnda  San  Carlo,  Piazza  del  Municipio;  Unione  delle 
FeMniche  (Miecio  A  Co.),  Strada  San  Carlo  27-45. 
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Gloves  (a  specialty  of  Naples).  V.  Martusciello^  Strada  di  Chiaia  361, 
Via  Roma  815  and  353;  A.  BrombeU.  Strada  di  Chiaia  218;  OriteUoh,  Strada 
Santa  Caterina  7A;  Mtrola^  Strada  di  Chiaia  6  and  Via  Roma  201. 

Habebdashbr  A  Hosier.    8e1u>ttdl,  Strada  di  Chiaia  196. 

Haibdbrssbrs  and  PBRrunRS.  Aubrp^  Strada  di  Chiaia  2fi6;  Barea, 
Via  Roma  2:7;  MageUelU^  Pezta^  the^e  two  in  the  Galleria  Umberto  Primo. 
Ach.  Plcarem^  Via  Calabritto  16,  and  8.  PicareOi.  Via  Roma  406,  are  both 
for  ladies. 

Hatters.    Best  shop^  in   the  Via  Roma  and  Galleria  Umberto  Primo. 

Opticians.  Anffelo  Oeht^  Via  Romi  314;  Taylor^  Via  R 'ma  227;  La 
Barbera,  Via  Roma  182;  Talbot^  Strada  di  Chiaia  215. 

Paintinob  (raodum),  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Circolo  ArlUHco  NapoManOy 
opposite  the  K.B.  side  of  the  Aqaarium  (open  daily,  104;  adm.  oO  c). 

Photographs.  Giae.  Brogi  (Negenbom  A  Bokwink  '1),  Piazza  dei  Hartiri 
62;  AUaari  (Bucss),  Via  Calabritto  IC ;  Sommer  A  Son,  Largo  deUa  Vittoria ; 
Comp.  Rotogra^ea^  Strada  San  Carlo  1;  Aehille  Mauri  ^  Via  Roma  266; 
Ragozino,  Gulleria  Umb.rto  Primo  84;  Ptmb  (p.  29);  Mie'^wUm  (p.  29). 

Photographic  Hatrrials.  Sofnmer  A  Son^  see  above ;  Sondtreggtr^  Via 
Baglivo  Uiios  2,  Du  Bet*4y  Via  San  Giac  mo  47:  MichaeUen  (p.  29). 

Pianos  (also  for  hire).  A.  ScognamigUo,  Strada  Na-*d  >ne8  118,  adjoining 
the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando.  —  Music.  Rieofdi^  Largo  Carolina.  —  Mtuic 
MasterSy  addresses  obtained  at  the  music-shops. 

FuniT  AND  Wine.  Edgard  Albert  (wholesale  and  r.ta'1  exp3rter),  Strada 
Chiatam')ne  32;  C.  Dietty  Strada  Medina  24. 

Shoemakers.  Baldelli^  Strada  di  Chiaia  240.  Ready-made  shoes  at 
M.  Forte y  Via  Roma  259;  S.  Oelardiy  Via  Roma  288^  Ferro ,  Piazza  San 
Ferdinando  49.  Cheap  shoos,  hats,  and  ambrella?  at  Piaiti  A  Co.y  GaUeria 
Umborto  Primo. 

Stationers.  Richter  (lithographer),  Via  Roma  309 ;  Lattes.  Via  San  Giu- 
seppe 25  and  Strada  di  Chiaia  81 ;  Jourdan^  Strada  di  Chiuia  160;  MichaeUen 
(p.  29) ;  Proii  (p.  29). 

Tailors.  Lennon  A  Murray  (F.  C.  Green  &  Co.,  successors),  Via 
Calabritto  2;  L.  FalcOy  Via  Roma  307;  Lafuete  et  File  (for  children),  Strada 
di  Chiaia  147.  Ready-made  clothes  at  Boeeoni  FratelU,  Vih  Roma  343,  and 
A.  Mele  A  Co.  (Of  a:;azzini  Italian!),  Strada  San  Carlo,  Piazza  del  Manicipio. 

Trvvellino  Requisites.     C.  Forti  Jb  Co.,  Piazza  del  Manicipio  5. 

Umbbbllas  and  Fans.    Qilardinij  Via  Roma  883. 

Vases,  Majolica,  Tbbbacottab,  and  Statuettes  (of  Keapolitan  figures, 
very  characteristic) :  Qinoriy  'So.  31  in  the  continuation  of  the  Strada  Santa 
Brigida  (reproductions  of  Capoiimonte  ware,  p.  89);  Mollicay  Strada  Ponte 
della  Maddalena  12.    Also  at  several  of  the  photograph-shops  (see  above). 

Watchmakers.  Fy«,  Strada  Santa  Brigida  69;  Littay  Strada  Santa 
Brigida  7;  Huguenin  A  Co.y  Largo  Fiorcntini  12,  near  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia. 

Wood  Cabvinos  from  Sorrento:   Qargiulo  (p.  164),  Via  Calabritto  5. 

Goods  Agents.  Thoe.  Cook  A  Son,  see  p.  34;  American  Express  Co.,  Via 
Vittoria  27;  EltfanU  A  Co.  y  Piazza  del  Manicipio  66;  Qondrand  FratelU, 
Piazza  Xicola  Amore  12;  A.  Faueonnety  Piazza  della  Borsa  13. 

e.  Theatres,  Street  Scenes,  Religious  and  National  Festivals. 
Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxv).  The  •Teatbo  San  Cablo  (PI.  F,  6;  p.  40; 
open  Doc.  15th-April  15th),  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Europe  (2900  seats), 
contains  six  tiers  of  boxes,  32  in  each.  Opetas  (excellent)  and  ballet  only. 
Admission -ticket  (porta  unica)  3  6,  parterre  (platea)  8-6  fr.,  fauteuil  (pol- 
trona)  12  fr. ;  boxes  (palco),  Ist  tier  20-50  fr.,  2nd  tier  25-60  fr.,  3rd  18- 
40  fr.  —  Teatbo  Mbboadantb,  in  the  Piassa  del  Municipio  (PL  F,  6) ; 
operas  and  dramas.  —  Teatbo  Sah  Fbbdxnando,  Strada  Pontenuovo  (PL 
G,  2.  3);  popular  pieces.  —  Tbatbo  Noovo,  in  the  Vico  del  Teatro  Nuovo, 
a  side-street  of  the  Via  Roma.  (Jomic  opera  and  comedies  in  dialect.  — 
Teatbo  Bellini,  Via  Bellini  (PI.  F,  4),  entrance  in  the  Via  Conte  di  Ruvo. 
Dramas  and  operas.  Parterre  2  fr. ;  boxes  6, 10,  14  fr.,  etc.  —  Teatbo  Ros- 
sini, Strada  fuorl  Porta  Medina.    Comedies  and  operettas.  —  Teatbo  Vm- 
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BSKTO  PsiHO,  near  the  Piar.za  della  Borsa  (PI.  F,  5)^  operettas  and  dramas. 

—  Teatro  SaitoazIro,  Strada  di  Chiaia.  Dramas  and  comedies.  Parterre 
3  fr.  —  Bbals  Politbama  Giacosa  (PI.  E,  7),  Strada  Honte  di  Dio:  dramas, 
operettas,  circus.  —  Teatro  B'iorentimi  (PI.  F,  6),  in  the  street  of  that  name. 
Dramas.  Parterre  1  fr.  20  c,  fanteuil  2  fr.  70  c,  boxes,  1st  tier  11  fr.,  2nd 
tier  12  fr.,  etc.  —  Teatro  Fbniob  (PI.  E,  F,  6),  Piazsa  del  Mnnicipio. 
At  these  two  farces  and  dialect  pieces.  —  Theatres  of  Yarietiat.  Salonb 
Marohbbita,  Galleria  Umberto  Primo,  with  entrances  in  the  Via  Soma  and 
the  Strada  Mnnicipio;  Eldorado,  near  the  baths  of  Santa  Lucia  Kuova 
(in  summer  only) ;  Grand  Edbh  (caf^  chantant),  Strada  Guglielmo  Sanfelice. 

—  The  Tbatro  Partbhopb,  in  the  Piazza  Carour  (PI.  F,  3),  is  devoted  to 
popular  performances  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  in  which  *Palcinella',  the 
^Punch  and  Judy'  of  the  Neapolitans,  still  sometimes  figures.  These  per- 
formances are  said  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient  Oscan  comedy 
of  Atella  (p.  218).  Pulcinella  is,  however,  giving,  place  more  and  more  to 
^Felice  Sciosciammocca*,  a  character  created  by  the  Neapolitan  comedian, 
Felice  Searpetta.  —  The  numerous  Mariohbttb  Thbatrbb,  in  the  Strada 
Foria  and  on  the  Marinella,  with  their  bloodthirsty  plays  of  melo- 
dramatic chivalry,  are  also  characteristic. 

Street  Beenea.  —  The  life  of  the  people  In  Naples  is  carried  on  with 
greater  freedom  and  more  careless  indifference  to  publicity  than  in  any 
other  town  in  Europe.  From  morning  till  night  the  streets  resound  with 
the  cries  of  the  vendors  of  edibles  and  other  articles.  Strangers  espeeially 
are  usually  besieged  by  swarms  of  hawkers,  pushing  their  wares,  and  all 
eager  and  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  their  victims. 
The  most  medley  throng  is  seen  in  the  Via  Boma  (p.  14),  especially  towards 
evening  and  after  the  lamps  are  lit.  At  fixed  hours  the  importunate 
tribe  of  Oiomalitfi  or  newsvendors  makes  itself  heard ,  and  late  in  the 
evening  appear  the  lanterns  of  the  Motzonari^  hunting  for  cigar-ends  and 
similar  unconsidered  trifles.  The  narrow  side-streets  between  the  Gorso 
Umberto  Primo  (p.  42  ^  PI.  F-H,  5-3)  and  the  harbour  as  far  as  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  (p.  48;  PI.  H,  4),  especially  in  the  forenoon,  also  afford  most 
characteristic  studies  of  the  humbler  city  life.  Here  itinerant  cooks  set 
up  their  stoves  in  the  open  air  or  under  awnings  and  drive  a  brisk  trade 
in  fish,  meat,  or  maccaroni,  while  other  dealers  tempt  the  crowd  with 
fragments  from  the  trattorie  or  trays  of  earefnlly  assorted  cigar-ends. 
Scenes  of  domestic  life  may  also  be  witnessed  here  to  perfection.  The 
female  members  of  Ihe  community  are  seen  working  in  the  open  air,  going 
through  their  toilet,  and  performing  various  unpleasing  acts  of  attention 
to  their  children,  regardless  of  the  public  gaze.  In  summer  the  children 
often  run  about  quite  naked. 

Every  Vonday  and  Friday  morning  the  streets  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Porta  Nolana  (PI.  H,  4)  break  out  in  a  curious  and  animated  rag-fair, 
where  all  kinds  of  old  clothes  change  hands.  The  vicinity  of  the  Porta 
Capuana  (PI.  H,  3)  is  another  centre  of  variegated  life  and  bustle.  Quaek 
Doctari  extol  their  nostrums  in  interminable  harangues,  which  they  punc- 
tuate by  drawing  teeth ;  and  not  seldom  Fun$ral  Proe€»$iont  pass ,  es- 
corted (as  at  Bome,  Florence,  etc.)  by  the  fantastically  disguised  members 
of  the  brotherhood  to  which  the  deceased  has  belonged.  The  gorgeous  coffins, 
however,  which  appear  in  the  processions,  are  usually  empty,  the  corpse 
having  as  a  rule  been  previously  conveyed  to  the  church  or  cemetery.  During 
the  weeks  before  Christmas  hundreds  of  so-called  Zampognttri  perambulate 
the  streets,  playing  their  bag-pipes  and  flutes  before  the  shrines  of  the 
Madonna,  but  all  disappearing  before  Christmas  Day.  —  The  Corso,  mentioned 
at  p.  87,  takes  place  in  the  afternoon  in  winter,  and  in  the  evening  in  sum- 
mer, in  the  Via  Caracciolo,  skirting  the  Villa  Nazionale.  —  The  numerous 
restaurants  and  eating-houses  on  Pogilipo  (p.  92),  at  Fuorigrotta  (p.  101), 
etc.,  are  filled  every  fine  Sunday  afternoon  with  gay  crowds,  amusing 
themselves  with  songs  and  careless  merriment.  —  The  herds  of  goats  which 
are  driven  into  the  town  every  morning  and  evening  will  also  attract  the 
stranger^s  interest.  The  animals  enter  the  houses  and  sometimes  ascend 
even  to  the  highest  story  to  be  milked.  Cows  are  also  driven  through  the 
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streets  at  the  lame  hours,  and  are  milked  by  the  herdsmen  at  the  doors  of 
the  hooses.  These  animals  do  not  add  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  oity,  but 
hare  recently  been  restricted  to  side-streets. 

Naples  is  famous  for  its  Popdlar  Songs,  which  the  risitor  has  abundant 
opportunities  of  hearing,  albeit  generally  from  inferior  street-singers.  The 
pretty  modern  songs  by  Saivatore  di  Qiacomo  and  Ferdinando  Ruuo  are 
also  favourites. 

Newspapers  (5  c.  each).  The  most  important  are  the  Giwmo^  the  MaiHnct 
and  the  TtSbuna  (a  Roman  paper  circulating  extensively  in  Naples),  publish- 
ed in  the  morning ;  the  JBo«na,  issued  about  2  p.m. ;  and  the  evening-papers, 
the  Don  Martio  and  the  Pungolo.  The  Montignor  Fsrrella  is  a  satirical  paper, 
published  thrice  a  week.  All  these  are  sold  in  the  streets,  in  the  Oalleria 
Umberto  Primo,  etc.  —  The  Naples  Echo  (Jounua  desBtrattgert)^  published 
weekly  (Sun.;  15  c)  from  Nov.  loth  to  May  15th,  contains  a  visitors*  list  and 
various  information  of  use  to  strangers.  —  Foreign  newspapers  may  be  seen 
in  the  larger  hotels  and  restaurants  and  bought  at  the  booksellers'  (p.  29). 

The  Keligions  and  National  festivals  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
significance,  but  the  more  important  are  still  extremely  interesting.  The 
Festival  of  ths  Vsboiii b  di  PisDionoTTit  (Sept.  7-8th  ^  p.  94),  celebrated 
until  1859  with  great  magnificence  in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Charles  III. 
over  the  Austrians  at  Velletri  in  1744,  was  formerly  the  greatest  of  all, 
but  has  now  become  chiefly  a  night-festival,  celebrated,  sometimes  in  an 
uproarious  manner,  in  and  around  the  Orotta  di  Posilipo  (p.  94).  —  A  more 
interesting  sight  is  now  presented  on  Whitmonday  by  the  Bbturv  of  thk 
PiLOBiMS  from  the  shrine  of  the  Madof¥na  di  MonU  Vergime  near  Avellino 
(p.  224).  The  XeapoliUn  pilgrims  (often  20,000  in  number)  return  to  the 
town  via  Nola  in  a  gay  procession,  which  vies  with  those  of  the  Bacchanalians 
of  old,  and  is  welcomed  by  crowds  which  take  up  position  about  5  p.m. 
in  the  streets  skirting  the  harbour.  On  the  following  day  the  pilgrims 
proceed  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Madonna  dbll'Aboo,  6  M.  from 
l^aples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Somma.  —  On  Maundy  Thursday  until  late  at 
night,  and  on  Good  Friday  morning,  the  Via  Boma  (Toledo)  is  thronged 
with  pedestrians  taking  part  in  a  sort  of  ceremonial  promenade,  known  as 
Lo  Stbusoio,  from  the  rustling  of  the  silk  garments.  The  shops  are  all 
brilliantly  lighted  and  stocked  with  Easter  novelties,  and  no  carriages  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  street.  —  On  Assumption  Day  (Aug.  15th)  the  festival 
of  the  Madonna  of  the  baths  of  Scafati  (p.  178)  takes  place  near  Pompeii. 
—  On  the  same  day  is  celebrated  the  festival  of  Gapodihontb.  —  On  the 
last  Sunday  in  August  the  Fishebmbn's  Festival  at  Santa  Lucia  (p.  88) 
presents  many  interesting  scenes.  —  The  so-called  Ottobbatb  (excursions 
with  gaily  decorated  horses  and  carriages)  take  place  every  Sun.  and  Thurs. 
in  October.  —  The  Hobsb  Races,  which  take  place  on  the  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  after  Easter,  in  the  Gampo  di  Marte,  are  practically  another 
great  popular  festival,  at  which  the  Neapolitui  *beau  monde"  appear  in 
handsome  and  gaudily  fitted-up  coaches.  —  The  Cabnival  is  still  a  great 
popular  festival.  —  An  enormous  crowd  assembles  in  the  cemeteries  on 
Xov.  2nd  (All  Souls'  Day).  —  Other  festivities  of  a  more  strictly  ecclesias- 
tical character  are  celebrated  at  Christmas,  at  Easter,  on  Ascension  Dav,  and 
on  the  festivals  of  Corpus  Christi  iFiie  de  Dieu),  St.  Anthony,  and  (above 
all)  St.  Janxjabius  (May  and  Sept.  \  see  p.  66).  Tne  Oood  Friday  procession 
at  Sorrento  (p.  163),  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  •at  Torre  del 
Greco  (p.  121),  and  the  festival  of  St.  Paulinus  at  Kola  (p.  222)  are  parti- 
cularly worth  seeing. 

National  holidays  are  the  Festival  of  the  Constitution  (la  Fetta  dello 
Statuto)y  on  the  first  Sunday  of  June  (in  the  forenoon  military  parade  in 
the  Piazsa  Principe  di  Napoli ;  in  the  evening  illumination  of  public  build- 
ings), and  the  Annivertaty  of  (he  Entrance  of  <As  ItaUan  Troope  into  Rome 
in  1870  (Sept  20th),  The  KingU  Birthdag  (Nov.  11th)  is  also  celebrated  by 
a  military  parade  at  the  Villa  Nazionale. 

The  drawing  of  the  Tombola  or  Lotto,  which  takes  place  every  Sat. 
at  4  p.m.,  in  the  Vico  Pallonetto  Santa  Chiara  28,  near  the  church  of 
Santa  Chiara  (PI.  F,  4;  p.  48),  always  attracts  a  large  concourse  of  spectators. 
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f.    Duration  of  Stay  and  Disposition  of  Time.    Gnides* 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  yisitor'g  stay  it  is  difflcnlt  to  offer 
a  suggestion;  the  taste  and  inclination  of  the  individaal  mnst  here  more 
than  almost  anywhere  else  decide  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  ohserre  that 
within  a  period  of  ten  days  all  the  most  interesting  points  may  be  visited, 
whilst  many  months  may  he  delightfally  spent  in  exploring  the  incom- 
parable beauties  of  the  environs.  Where  time  is  limited,  it  should  be 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  latter,  as  the  town  contains  few  objects 
of  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Villa  Nadonale,  the  Aquarium,  Ihe 
Museum,  the  Triumphal  Arch  in  the  Castel  Nuovo,  the  Porta  Capuana, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  churches,  besides  a  walk  by  the  Harbour  and  the 
view  from  the  belvedere  of  San  Martino.    Choice  of  season,  see  p.  xxvii. 

The  Chibf  Sights  of  the  city  may  be  seen  hastily  in  3-4  days.  The 
mornings  may  be  devoted  to  some  of  the  churches,  the  middle  of  the  day 
to  the  Museum,  and  the  afternoons  to  walks  or  drives  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  evening  may  then  be  spent  at  the  Villa  Kazionale  or  in  the 
theatre.    The  following  are  specially  worthy  of  mention:  — 

**Mu»eo  NazionaU  (p.  60),  daily  9-3  o'clock ,  in  winter  (Nov.-April)  10-4, 
admission  1  fr.,  Sundays  9-1  p.m.  free  (not  all  collections  open).  Closed 
on  the  official  public  holidays  (p.  xxv). 

Mu4eo  Filangieri  (Palazzo  Cuomo;  p.  58;  now  owned  by  the  city), 
Nov.- June,  Tues.  &  Sat.,  9-3,  free. 

Mttseum^  Church,  akni.  .*Belveda'e  of  San  Martino  (p.  90;  National),  10-4, 
admission  1  fr..  Sun.  9-1,  free.    Closed  on  the  official  public  holidays. 

"* Aquarium  (p.  37),  daily;  adm.  2  fr. ;  half-price  on  Sun.  afternoons. 

Catacombs  (p.  87)  daily,'  8-5,  admission  1  fr. 

Palacet:  Reale  (p.  39),  Capodimonte  (p.  88). 

Ghurchea:  ^Cathedral,  best  seen  about  noon  (p.  55);  *Santa  Chiara 
(p.  48);  *San  Domenico,  7-11  a.m.  (p-49);  *Monte  Olive  to  (p.  47);  L'lncoro- 
nata,  early  in  the  morning  (p.  46);  Cloisters  of  San  Severino  (p.  52);  San 
Giovanni  (p.  54) ;  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (p.  43) ;  San  Lorenzo  (p.  59) ;  San 
Paolo  Maggiore  (p.  58). 

Views:  ••Camaldoli  (p.  97),  *StradaNuova  di  Posilipo  (p.  95),  *Via  Tasso 
(p.  93).  —  *San  Martino  (see  above  and  p.  90). 

Most  of  the  ExcunsioNs  in  the  Envibons  (BB.  5-11)  may  be  made 
from  Naples  in  one  day,  but  both  time  and  money  may  often  be  econo- 
mized if  the  traveller  combines  several  of  them  so  as  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  Naples  every  evening.  Those  who  intend  to 
explore  the  surrounding  scenery  should  therefore  give  up  their  rooms  at 
Naples,  but  leave  behind  them  all  superfluous  luggage,  in  order  to 
start  on  their  tour  unfettered.  In  making  these  excursions  it  is  generally 
advantageous  to  travel  as  a  member  of  a  party  of  3-4  persons,  by  whom 
carriage  and  boat  fares,  fees,  and  other  expenses  are  shared.  In  this  case, 
too,  more  favourable  terms  may  be  obtained  at  hotels. 

Small  Chanqb  is  even  more  frequently  required  in  the  environs  of 
Naples  than  in  the  city  itself.  Contributions  are  levied  on  the  traveller 
on  every  possible  occasion,  whether  for  admission  to  a  point  of  view, 
or  for  leave  to  cross  a  field,  or  for  services  rendered.  An  abundant  supply 
of  copper  coins  should  therefore  be  laid  in  at  a  money -changer^s  (p.  27). 
A  week  or  a  fortnight  may  be  very  pleasantly  spent  as  follows :  — 

PotMuoli,  BaiOy  Capo  Mismo  (R.  6) l-lVz    day. 

Pi'oeida  and  Ischia  (R.  6) IV*      „ 

Ascent  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (R.  8) 1         „ 

PompHi  (R.  9;  free  on  Thurs.,  but  comp.  p.  183)  .  V2-I         .1 

Castellammare,  Sorrento,  Capri  (R.  10) 2-3       days. 

Cava,  Paestum,  Salerno,  Amalfi  (R.  11) 3-4         „ 

Caserta  and  Capua  (pp.  8-10) 1       day. 

A  visit  to  Ischia  and  Capri  should  not  be  undertaken  in  winter  unless 
ihe  weather  be  calm  and  settled.    The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  and  a  visit  to 
Babdekbb.    Italy  HI.    15th  Edit.  3 
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Pompeii  are  now  frequentty  aceompliahed  in  a  single  day  (comp.  p.  138) ; 
and  some  of  the  other  excursions  may  also  be  done  in  less  than  the  time 
estimated  above. 

Touriat  Agenta  and  Onidei.  Excursions  in  the  environs  of  Ifaplea 
are  arranged  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Thos.  Cook  A  Son  (agent,  K.  Fserber, 
a  Swiss),  whose  office  is  in  the  Galleria  Vittoria  (PI.  E,  7|  p.  38),  Strada 
Ghiatamone  64.  Their  automobile  trips  have  become  very  popular  (to 
Pompeii  and  back  in  one  day,  3-3  pers.  125-160  fr.  i  to  Gam»  or  Sorrento 
150-170  f^. ;  to  Sorrento,  Amalfi,  and  Gragnano  260-300  fr  ;  per  hr.  ?5  fr.).  — 
Mrs.  OoorgB  Bawper  Ktllogg^  Via  Domenico  MorelU  8  ( >-  nglish  Tea  Rooms, 
p.  24),  conducts  ^excursion-lectures'  in  Naples  and  environs.  —  Other  trust- 
worthy guides  or  *ciceroni'  (charge  10  fr.  a  day)  may  be  heard  of  at  the 
better  hotels. 

A  full  account  of  Kaples  and  its  environs  is  given  in  Arthur  B.  Nonc<tif*9 
^Naples,  Past  and  Present*  (London,  1901). 

'  Vedi  Napoli  e  poi  muori  I ' 

Naples  (N.  lat.  40^  51'),  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Naples ,  now  of  a  province,  the  seat  of  a  nniverslty ,  of  an  arch- 
bishop ,  and  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  10th  army-corps, 
with  547,603  inhab.  (^492,614  in  the  city  proper),  is  the  most 
populous  town  in  Italy,  and  occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
situations  in  the  world ,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  several  hills 
rising  in  an  amphitheatre  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The 
magnificent  bay  has  from  the  most  ancient  times  been  the  object  of 
enthusiastic  admiration,  and  it  is  annually  visited  by  thousands  of 
strangers  in  quest  of  enjoyment  or  health.  In  buildings  of  historic 
interest  and  in  works  of  art,  Naples  is  less  rich  than  the  towns  of 
Central  and  Northern  Italy,  but  for  this  deficiency  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  with  their  matchless  treasures  of  antiquity  in  some 
measure  compensate.  Nature,  it  would  appear,  has  so  bountifully 
lavished  her  gifts  on  this  favoured  spot,  that  the  energy  and 
strength  of  the  most  powerful  nations  have  invariably  succumbed  to 
its  alluring  influence.  Greeks,  Oscans,  Romans,  Goths,  Byzantines, 
Normans,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  have  in  turn  been  masters  of 
the  place ;  yet  it  has  rarely  attained  even  a  transient  reputation  in 
politics,  art,  or  literature. 

The  History  of  the  Oity  of  Naplea  extends  back  to  a  very  remote  age. 
The  origin  and  name  of  the  city  are  Greek.  Some  time,  apparently,  in  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  iEolians  from  Ghalcis  in  Euboea  founded  the  colony  of  JTyme, 
Lat.  Cumae  (p.  Ill),  on  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli,  which 
soon  became  a  powerful  and  prosperous  commercial  town.  From  Cumse  the 
colony  of  Phaleron  or  Parthenope  (named  after  the  tomb  of  a  Siren  of  that 
name,  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5)  appears  to  have  emanated  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  to  have  been  at  various  times  re-inforced  after  450  B.C.  by  immigrants 
from  Greece,  who  founded  the  Neapolis  (or  new  city),  whilst  Parthenope, 
the  portion  erected  by  the  original  colonists,  was  named  Palaepolit  (old  city). 
The  latter  was  probably  situated  on  the  Pizzofalcnne  (p.  87 ;  or,  according 
to  some  authorities  on  La  Gaiola,  the  S.  point  uf  Posilipn  ^  comp.  p.  96), 
whereas  the  site  of  Neapolis  is  bounded  towards  the  R.  by  the  present  Castel 
Gapuano  (PI.  G,  3 ;  p.  58),  to  the  N.  bv  the  Via  Luigi  Settembrini  (PI.  F, 
G,  3),  to  the  W.  by  the  Strada  San  Sebastiano  (PI.  F,  4),  and  to  the  S. 
by  the    declivity  towards  the  harbour,  between  San  Giovanni  Hagglore 
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(PI.  F,  5)  and  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  H,  4).  This  distinction  was 
maintained  till  the  conquest  of  Paleepolis  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  326.  After 
that  period  17aples  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  both  in  the  wars  agaiost 
Pyrrhus  and  against  Hannibal,  and  owing  to  the  beauty  of  its  situatirn 
it  soon  became  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Roman  magnates.    Lucullus 

gossessed  gardens  here  on  Posilipo  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Pizzofalcone 
>.  37),  where,  in  476  A.  D.,  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  feeble  monarch 
oi'  the  Western  Empire,  breathed  his  last.  Augustus  frequently  resided  at 
Naples,  and  Virgil  composed  some  of  his  most  beautiful  poetry  here.  The 
emperors  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  Titus,  and  Hadrian  were  among  the 
chief  benefactors  of  the  city,  which  continued  to  enjoy  its  municipal  ireedom 
and  its  Greek  constitution.  It  suffered  fearfully  during  the  wars  of  the 
barbarian  immigration.  In  636  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  Belisarius,  and 
again  in  643  by  the  Goths  under  Totila.  The  city  soon  threw  off  the 
Byzantine  supremacy,  and  under  its  doge  or  ^duca"  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Lombard  princes,  until  after  a  long  siege  in  1130  it 
at  length  succumbed  to  the  Normans  under  Roger.  Frederick  U.  founded 
the  university  (1224),  but  seldom  made  Naples  his  residence.  It  was  con- 
stituted the  capital  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  (1265-86)  and 
was  greatly  extended  by  subsequent  princes,  especiallv  by  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Aragon  (1468-94),  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (1632^3),  and  Charles  III. 
of  Bourbon  (1748-59).  —  Since  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  the  population  has  increased  comparatively  little  (1860:  617,(XX)). 
The  city  can  boast  of  almost  no  Grseco-Roman  antiquities  (p.  58),  but  (be- 
sides the  churches)  it  possesses  a  fragment  of  the  city- wall,  five  forts  (Cas- 
tello  Sant'  Elmo,  deir  Ovo,  Nuovo,  del  Carmine,  Capuano),  and  four  gates 
(Porta  del  Carmine,  Alba,  Nolana,  and  Capuana)  of  medieeval  construction. 
The  hills  upon  which  Naples  lies  (Vomero,  Posilipo,  Gapodimonte)  con- 
sist of  yellow  tufa,  formed  of  the  ashes  thrown  out  by  the  Phlegropan  vol- 
canoes or  by  submarine  craters.  The  conical  ehoals,  or  secehe^  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  are  believed  to  mark  the  sites  of  such 
submarine  volcanoes.  The  yellow  tufa,  which  is  overlaid  with  alternate 
layers  of  grey  ashes  and  pumice-stone,  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  by  axes 
or  saws,  and  from  the  earliest  period  has  yielded  building-material  for  the 
city.  Ancient  subterranean  quarries  exist  under  the  Via  Roma  and  the 
Pizzofalcone,  and  shafts  and  adits  are  numerous  in  and  near  the  town. 
There  are  extensive  modern  quarries  at  Posilipo. 

The  City  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  heights  of 
Gapodimonte,  Sant'  Elmo,  and  Pizzofalcone,  which  terminate  in  the 
narrow  ridge  bearing  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo.  To  the  E.  lies  the  greater 
and  most  ancient  part  of  Naples,  now  the  business-quarter,  inter- 
sected from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Via  Roma,  formerly  the  Toledo,  the  main 
street.  A  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes,  of  almost  incredible  density  of 
population  and  interrupted  by  a  few  wider  thoroughfares,  stretches  on 
either  side  of  the  Yia  Bom  a,  from  the  hill  of  Sant'  Elmo  on  the  W.  to 
the  harbour  and  railway-station  on  the  E.  Since  the  terrible  cholera 
epidemic  of  1884  the  dingy  streets  have  been  partly  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  the  construction  of  airy  new  streets,  a  process  (^sren- 
tramento',  i.e.  disembowelling)  which  is  still  going  on.  A  hundred 
million  francs  are  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  by  the  town  and  the 
state  in  equal  proportions.  — .  The  W.  and  smaller  quarter  of  the 
city,  in  which  nearly  all  the  principal  hotels  are  situated,  extends 
to  the  W.  from  the  Pizzofalcone  along  the  coast  and  the  mountain- 
slopes.  The  new  quarter  of  Rione  VomerOj  built  since  1886  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  is  of  little  interest  to  the  tourist. 

Naples  is  one  of  the  noisiest  cities  In  Europe.     The  clatter  of 
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wheels  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the  cracking  of  whips, 
and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  hawkers,  added  to  the  ceaseless  impor- 
tunities of  drivers,  guides,  street-vendors,  beggars,  etc.,  are  very 
distracting.  Some  travellers,  especially  If  there  he  ladies  in  the 
party,  will  find  the  constant  use  of  cabs  and  tramways  the  only 
sure  method  of  escaping  annoyance.  Those,  however,  who  can  adapt 
themselves  to  the  manners  of  the  place  will  find  an  abiding  source 
of  interest  in  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  streets  (comp.  p.  31),  while 
the  artistic  eye  will  discover  in  tbe  out-of-the-way  streets  an  abun- 
dance of  decaying  courts,  half- hidden  gardens,  crooked  passages, 
and  other  picturesque  'bits',  all  bathed  in  the  warm  colours  of  a 
southern  sun. 

Our  description  of  the  sights  is  arranged  in  topographical  order, 
and  is  divided  as  follows :  — 

I.  The  Side  of  the  City  next  the  Sea,  from  the  Villa  Nazionale 
(PI.  t^,  D,  7)  eastwards,  round  the  Pizzofalcone,  by  Santa  Lu- 
cia, the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite,  and  the  Piazza  del  Municipio, 
and  along  the  quay  to  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  town  (Pl.H,  4). 
II.  The  Via  Roma,  with  its  side-streets,  as  far  as  the  Museum. 

III.  The  Old  Town ,  to  the  E.  of  the  Via  Roma. 

IV.  The  Museum. 

V,   The  Higher  Quarters:    Capodimonte ,  Corso  Vittorio  Etna- 

nueUy  the  Castel  Sanf  Elmo^  and  San  Martino. 
VI.  Posilipo,  and  other  points  in  the  immediate  environs.    Ca-^ 
maldoli. 
The  traveller  may  again  be  reminded  here  that,  if  his  time  is 
limited,  he  had  better  disregard  most  of  the  sights  within  the  town. 
The  magnificent  scenery  amid  which  Naples  is  placed  and  the  Na- 
tional Museum  are  the  main  points  of  interest. 

I.  Side  of  the  City  next  the  Sea. 
The,  *ViUa  Nasionale,  generally  called  La  Villa  (PI.  C,  D,  7),  is 
a  beautiful  pleasure-ground,  laid  out  in  1780  and  several  times 
extended  since.  It  is  bounded  on  the  side  next  tbe  sea  by  the  broad 
Via  Cardcciolo  and  on  the  inland  side  by  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia^  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  strangers*  quarter. 
The  grounds  are  arranged  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  are  em- 
bellished with  trees  of  the  most  various  descriptions,  among  which 
are' many  palms.  Near  the  E.  entrance  is  a  large  Antique  Granite 
Basin  from  Paestum,  on  the  site  occupied  until  1825  by  the  Famese 
Bull  (now  in  the  Museum;  p.  66).  Farther  on  is  a  Fountain  with 
sculptures] by  Geronimo  d'Auria,  ^formerly  at  Santa  Lucia  (p.  38), 
and  beyond^  this  lies  the  Aquarium  (p.  37).  In  the  centre  of  the 
promenade,  ^he  most  frequented  spot,  where  the  band  plays,  are  a 
caf^  and  a '  restaurant.  Here  also  are  a  statue  of  the  philosopher 
Oiambattista  Vico  (d.  1744),  one  of  P.  CollettOj  the  liberal-minded 
Neapolitan  general,  minister-of-war,  and  historian  (1775-1831),  and 
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a  bust  of  Enrico  Alvino,  the  architect.  The  gardens  also  contain 
small  temples  in  honour  of  Virgil,  who  was  probably  buried  in  this 
neighbourhood  (comp.  p.  94),  and  of  Tasso;  a  statue  of  Thalberg^ 
the  pianist,  who  died  at  Naples  in  1871  (W.  end)j  and,  on  the  side 
I  next  the  sea,  two^andsome  fountains.  At  the  W.  end  is  the  Piazza 

i  Principe  di  Napoli  (PI.  B,  7),  in  which  the  Grand -Hotel  is  con- 

\  spicuous.  —  A  band  plays  here  on  Sun.,  Tues.,  &  Thurs.,  2-4  j  in 

r  summer  (June-Oct.),  9-11  p.m.  (chair  10  c).    The  Via  Caracciolo 

I  is  then  the  corso  of  the  fashionable  world.    The  crowd  reaches  its 

I  height  towards  evening  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the  roads  are 

thronged  with  carriages  and  the  gardens  alive  with  foot-passengers. 
I  In  thejmiddle  of  the  Villa  are  the  three  white  buildings  of  the 

Zoological  Station  founded  by  the  German  naturalist  Dr,  Anton 
'  Dohm  in  1872-74.  That  to  the  E.  was  erected  in  1905  for  botanical 

and  physiological  purposes.  That  in  the  centre,  datii^  from  1876, 
contains  the  library  and  the  large  *Aqnarinm  (entrance  on  the  N.  side, 
between  the  two  E.  buildings ;  admission,  see  p.  33;  illustrated  cata- 
logue 1  fr.).  The  tanks  are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  sunny  weather. 
The  Neapolitan  Aquarium  contains  such  an  abundant  stock  of  curious 
marine  animals  of  every  description  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world ;  and  the  wonderful  variety 
of  animate  existence  in  the  Mediterranean  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over 
!  aquaria  drawing  their  main  supplies  from  more  northern  waters.    Among 

'  the  contents  are  6-8  varieties  of  cuttle-fish  (the  feeding  of  the  large  Oc- 

topus is  interesting) ,  a  number  of  electric  rays  (which  visitors  are  per- 
mitted to  touch  so  as  to  experience  the  shock  from  which  the  fish  derives 
its  name),  numerous  beautifully  coloured  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  a 
great  many  difierent  kinds  of  living  coral,  beautiful  medusae  and  crested 
blubbers,  many  extraordinary  -  looking  crabs  and  crayfish,  pipe-fish,  etc. 
The  ZooLooicAL  Station  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  expense  was  born  by 
Dr.  Dohm  himself,  but  larger  or  smaller  sums  were  also  contributed  by 
various  foreign  nations,  which  thereby  secured  the  privilege  of  sending  nat- 
uralists to  make  use  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  A  new  building 
was  erected  beside  the  original  edifice  by  the  Italian  government,  and  a 
third  (see  above)  was  erected  in  1905. 

The  resident  staff  of  the  establishment  consists  of  Dr.  Dohm  himself, 
eight  or  ten  permanent  naturalists,  and  upwards  of  forty  assistants  of 
various  kinds.  A  small  steam-yacht,  a  steam-launch,  and  a  flotilla  of  sailing 
and  rowing  boats  are  maintained  for  dredging,  and  the  other  equipments  are 
also  on  a  scale  of  great  completeness.  The  institution  publishes  extensive 
periodical  proceedings,  sends  microscopic  and  other  preparations  to  all  the 
leading  museums  and  laboratories  in  Europe,  and  in  various  ways  has 
fairly  asserted  itself  as  the  central  point  for  the  study  of  marine  biology. 
Similar  stations  have  been  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Library  (shown  on  presentation  of  a  visiting-card  to  the  porter  on 
the  first  floor  ^  fee)  contains  frescoes  (1873)  by  Haiu  von  Mar^es^  which  are 
probably  the  most  mature  work  of  that  artist  (1887-87). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Villa  is  the  Labgo  delj.a  Vittobia  (PL  D,  7), 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  Oiov,  Nieotera  (1828-94),  the  statesman, 
by  Jerace  (1900):  the  Via  Oalabritto  leads  hence  to  the  N.  to  the 
Piazza  del  Martiri  (see  p.  44).  The  Via  Vittoria  leads  to  the  E.  to 
the  Strada  CMatamonej  which  runs  round  the  base  of  the  Fizzofal- 
eone,  a  spur  of  the  hill  of  Sant'  Elmo,  entirely  covered  with  build- 
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ings  and  walls.  At  the  cornei  of  the  Yia  Yittoria  and  the  Strada 
Ghiatamone  is  the  Gallbbia.  Yittoria  (PI.  £,  7),  containing  Oook's 
Tourist  Office,  shops,  concert-rooms,  and  a  winter-garden.  Parallel 
with  the  Strada  Ghiatamone  rnns  the  Yia  Partbnopb  (PI.  E,  7),  a 
handsome  quay,  extending  towards  the  £.  along  the  coast. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  Pizzofalcone  ran  out  an  embankment 
and  bridge,  connecting  it  with  a  small  rocky  island,  the  MegarU 
of  Pliny.  On  this  island  rises  the  Castello  dell'Ovo,  which  in  its 
present  form  dates  from  the  time  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (p.  35). 

The  island  of  Megaris  formed  the  eentre  of  the  celebrated  l^eapolitan 
villa  of  Lucullos  (comp.  p.  85),  where  Cicero  met  Brutus  after  the  murder 
of  Cuesar  in  the  spring  of  44  B.C.  William  I.  began  to  erect  the  fort  in 
1154,  but  the  completion  of  his  design  fell  to  Frederick  II.,  who  used  the 
edifice  as  a  place  of  safety  for  his  treasures.  Charles  L  enlarged  the  castle 
and  frequently  resided  there.  Robert  the  Wise  (1309)  caused  the  chapel  to 
be  adorned  with  i^escoes  by  Oiotto^  and  superintended  the  work  in  person, 
but  of  these  no  trace  is  left.  Here  Charles  III.  of  Durazzo  (I38i)  kept 
Queen  Johanna  I.  prisoner,  and  was  himself  besieged.  In  1495  Charles  YIII. 
of  France  captured  the  castle,  and  under  Ferdinand  II.  it  was  dismantled. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  military  prison  ^  the  interior  is  of  little  interest.  The 
name  is  due  either  to  its  oval  shape,  or  to  an  old  legend,  according  to 
which  it  was  constructed  by  the  sorcerer  Virgil  (p.  94)  and  anchored  on 
an  egg  in  the  sea.  The  nsw  buildings  on  the  ^.E.  side,  the  Bcrffo  dei 
Marinariy  were  erected  to  accommodate  the  fishermen  and  sailors  whose 
previous   dwellings  were  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new  quays. 

Some  of  the  steamers  to  Capri  (p.  168)  start  at  the  Castel  deir  Ovo. 

Farther  on  the  Via  Partenope  is  continued  by  a  new  quay,  com- 
manding fine  views,  and  forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Rionb  Santa 
Lucia,  a  quarter  occupying  the  site  of  the  flUed-in  bay  of  Santa  Lucia. 
A  flight  of  steps  descends  hence  to  the  sea.  On  the  landward  side 
of  this  quarter,  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Pizzofalcone,  is  the  Strada 
Santa  Luciaj  laid  out  since  1846  on  the  site  of  a  dirty  street,  which 
used  to  present  a  highly  characteristic  picture  of  Neapolitan  life. 
There  is  also  a  favourite  sulphureous  spring  here  (6  c.  per  glass). 

At  the  N.  end  of  Santa  Lucia  we  ascend  to  the  left  by  the  Strada 
Oesario  Console.  To  the  right,  farther  on,  we  look  down  on  the  coal- 
magazines  of  the  arsenal  (p.  42).  In  a  straight  direction  we  observe 
Fort  Sant'Elmo  rising  above  the  town,  and  we  soon  reach  the  — 

Piazza  del  Plbbiscito  (PI.  E,  6),  which  is  embellished  with  a 
fine  fountain.  A  band  plays  here  in  summer,  in  the  evening.  On 
the  right  is  the  Royal  Palace ;  opposite  to  us  is  the  Prefettura  di 
Napolij  with  shops  in  part  of  the  groundfloor;  on  the  W.  side, 
which  forms  a  semicircle,  is  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  with  its 
dome  and  arcades ;  on  the  fourth  side  is  the  Commandanfa  Resi- 
dence, formerly  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Salerno.  —  In  front  of  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  are  two  Equestrian  Statues  of  Neapolitan 
kings,  both  in  Roman  attire :  on  the  right  Charles  III.,  on  the  left 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon ;  the  two  horses  and  the  statue  of  Charles 
are  by  Canova,  that  of  Ferdinand,  by  Antonio  Calh. 

The  church  of  San  Francesco  di  P&ola  (PI.  E,  6),  an  imitation 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  was  constructed  by  Ferdinand  I.  from  de- 
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signs  by  P.  Bianchi  in  1817-31.  The  Ionic  vestibule  is  supported  by 
six  columns  and  two  pillars. 

The  IiTT£BiOB  (open  till  about  noon)  contains  thirty-two  Corinthian  col- 
umns of  marble  from  Mondragone,  which  support  the  dome.  The  high-altar, 
transferred  hither  from  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  is  entirely  inlaid  with 
jasper  and  lapis  lazuli  ^  the  two  columns  at  the  sides  are  of  rare  Egyptian  breccia 
from  San  Severino.  The  gallery  above  is  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family. 
The  statues  and  pictures  are  by  Italian  masters  of  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance :  St.  Athanasius  by  Angela  ScUaro;  Death 
of  Joseph,  Camillo  Ouerra  of  17aples ;  St.  Augustine,  statue  by  Tomrnaso  Ar- 
naud  of  Naples^  Madonna  della  Concezione,  Cttsparo  Landi;  St.  Hark,  statue 
hj  Fabris  of  Venice j  St.  Nicholas,  Ifatale  Carta  of  Sicily;  St.  John,  stetue 
hy  Tenerani.  In  the  choir:  St.  Francis  of  Paola  resuscitating  a  youth, 
Camuccini;  St.  Matthew,  statue  by  Finelli;  Last  Communion  of  St.  Ferdinand 
of  Castile,  Pitiro  Benventcti  of  Florence  \  St.  Luke,  statue  by  Antonio  Calk  of 
Sicily ;  St.  Ambrose,  statue  by  Tito  Angelini  of  1? aplds  \  Death  of  St.  Andrea 
da  Avellino,  Tommato  d«  Vivo;  St.  Chrysostom,  statue  by  Oennaro  Cali. 

To  the  S.,  in  tbe  small  Piazza  Paggeria,  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
Strada  Solitaiia,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Artiatico  Industriale 
(PI.  E,  7),  which  contains  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  Gov- 
ernment School  of  Industrial  Art  and  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
floor-tiles  (open  on  week-days  from  10  to  4,  5,  or  6J. 

The  Palazzo  Beale  (PI.  F,  6),  or  royal  palace,  designed  by  the 
Koman  Domenico  Fontana^  was  begun  in  1600  under  the  viceroy 
Count  de  Lemos  and  restored  in  1837-41  after  a  Are.  The  facade, 
185  yds.  in  length,  exhibits  in  its  three  stories  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  styles ;  most  of  the  arches  of  the  basement,  however, 
are  built  up  for  the  sake  of  greater  stability.  The  eight  marble 
statues  (1886-88)  in  the  niches  on  the  facade  represent  the  Nea- 
politan dynasties  of  the  last  eight  centuries :  from  left  to  right,  be- 
ginning at  the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando,  Roger  of  Normandy,  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Hohenstaufen ,  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  Alphonso  I., 
Charles  v.,  Charles  III.  (Bourbon),  Joachim  Murat,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Interior  (open  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.,  11-4).  Visitors  apply  to  the  concierge 
(fee  25-50  c),  and  are  first  conducted  to  the  Garden  Terrace^  which  affords 
a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal  immediately  i>elow.  In  the 
centre  is  a  handsome  marble  table.  —  The  Chapel  has  a  ceUing-painting 
by  Dom.  Morelll.  —  The  magnificent  Grand  Staircase^  constructed  entirely 
of  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  reliefs  and  statues,  dates  from  1()51. 
—  On  the  side  towards  the  piazza  are  situated  a  small  Theatre  and  a 
superb  Dining  Room.  —  Beyond  these  is  the  TTirone  Roomy  gorgeously 
famished  with  crimson  silk  brocade  embroidered  with  gold.  Above  are 
gilded  figures  in  relief,  representing  the  different  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. —  The  rooms  also  contain  large  porcelain  vases  from  Sevres  and 
Keissen  (Dresden  china)  *,  an  antique  bust  of  Bacchus  and  a  small  bust  of 
Hercules,  both  found  at  Herculaneum;  a  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  tapestry; 
and  lastly  a  number  of  pictures.  Among  the  last  are:  Titian^  Pier  Luigi 
Famese  (1547;  repainted);  Sohidone^  Caritik;  Lod.  Carraed,'  John  the  Bap- 
tist; GitereinOy  St.  Joseph*,  M.  Caravaggio^  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Be- 
trothal of  St.  Catharine,  Orpheus;  L.  Giordano^  The  archangel  Gabriel. 
There  are  also  several  works  by  Netherlandish  masters :  School  of  Quintin 
MaUys,  Usurer;  Van  Dyck^  Portrait  (noteworthy);  Vervloet^  Cathedral  at 
Palermo,  Market  in  Venice;  two  good  portraits,  by  Abraham  van  dm  Tempel; 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  manner  of  Barend  van  Orhy.  The  pictures 
by  modem  Italian  masters  are  of  no  great  merit. 
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On  the  N.  side  of  the  palace,  which  is  connected  here  by  a  wing 
with  the  Theatre  of  San  Gailo,  is  a  small  garden  enclosed  by  a 
railing,  containing  a  Statue  of  Italia,  erected  in  1864  in  commem- 
oration of  the  plebiscite  of  Oct.  21st,  1860 ,  which  added  the  king- 
dom'of  Naples  to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  Piazza  del  Plebiscito  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  the  small 
Piazza  San  Fb&dinando  (PI.  E,  6),  named  after  the  opposite  church. 
This  is  the  focus  of  the  tramway  and  omnibus  lines  (pp.  25-27),  and 
there  is  also  a  large  cab-stand  here.  To  the  left  diverge  the  Strada 
di  Chiaia  and  theFta  Romaf  the  chief  street  in  Naples  (comp.  p.  44). 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Staada  San  Caelo,  in  which, 
to  the  left,  is  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Galleria  Umberto  Primo,  and 
to  the  right  the  principal  facade  of  the  Teatro  San  Carlo. 

The  busy  and  animated  *Oallerla  TJmberto  Frimo  (PI.  E,  F,6) 
was  built  in  1887-90  after  the  plans  of  the  Neapolitan  architect  Em. 
Roeco,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  22  million  francs.  Its  exterior  is 
inferior  to  the  Gallerla  Yittorio  Emanuele  at  Milan,  as  two  churches 
and  soToral  private  houses  have  been  incorporated  in  it,  but  in  other 
respects  it  rivals  the  Milan  gallery.  Like  it  also,  the  Naples  gallery 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  shorter  nave,  to  which  the  main 
portal  in  the  Strada  San  Carlo,  adorned  with  statues  and  a  relief 
representing  the  Olympic  deities,  gives  access,  is  133yds.  long;  the 
longer  nave,  stretching  from  the  Via  Roma  to  the  Strada  Municiplo, 
is  160  yds.  long.  Each  Is  16  yds.  wide  and  125  ft.  high;  and  at  their 
intersection  is  an  octagon,  40  yds.  in  diameter,  above  which  rises  a 
dome  in  glass  and  Iron  to  the  height  of  185  ft.  Here  Is  the  Cafi  Cal- 
zona  (p.  23).  Below  the  dome  are  four  angels  in  copper.  The  Interior 
is  gaily  adorned  with  sculptures,  stucco,  and  gilding,  and  is  lighted 
at  night  by  electricity.  —  To  the  left,  as  we  quit  the  arcade  on  the  N., 
is  the  church  of  Santa  BHgida,  containing  the  tomb  of  Luca  Oiordano 
and  adorned  with  frescoes  (cupola)  and  a  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  by  him. 

The  Teatro  San  Carlo  (PI.  F,  6;  comp.  p.  30)  was  founded  by 
Charles  III.  in  1737,  and  erected  by  the  Neapolitan  architect  Any€io 
Carasale  from  designs  by  the  Sicilian  Oiovanni  Medrano.  The  in- 
terior was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1816,  but  has  been  restored  in  har- 
mony with  the  original  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  opera-houses  in 
Europe,  and  many  of  the  celebrated  compositions  of  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  Mercadante  were  performed  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  chief  fa^de,  resting  on  an  arcade,  and  surmounted  by  a  series 
of  columns,  and  the  side  next  the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando  are  deco- 
rated with  reliefs.  The  spaces  under  the  arches  are  occupied  by 
public  writers,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  commit  to  paper  the 
pleading  of  the  lover  or  the  expostulation  of  the  creditor. 

Adjoining  the  theatre  is  the  small  garden  belonging  to  the 
palace,  and  farther  to  the  right  are  two  Horse  Tamers  by  Baron  Clodt 
of  St.  Petersburg,  presented  by  the  Emp.  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  are  the  stalls  of  dealers  in  coral,  etc. 
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We  next  reach  the  long  Piazza  dbl  Munioipio  (PI.  F,  6),  in 
which  is  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  ^  designed  by 
Francegchi  (1897).  To  the  left  is  situated  the  handsome  Honicipio, 
or  town-hall,  the  Palazzo  de'Miniaieri  under  the  Bourbons,  erected 
in  1819-25  from  designs  by  Luigi  and  Stefano  Qasse.  On  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Neapolitans  who  were 
executed  for  sedition  under  the  Bourbon  regime.  In  the  gateway 
are  the  statues  of  the  kings  Roger  and  Frederick  II. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Munlcipio  [rises  the  church  of  San 
Giaoomo  degli  Spagnuoli  (PI.  F,  6,  6),  erected  in  1540  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  recently  restored. 

Intkriob.  We  enter  by  the  door  beyond  the  gateway  of  the  Munidpio, 
and  ascend  several  steps.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance :  Andrea  del  Sarto-, 
*Uoly  Family.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left:  Oian  Bernardo  Lama^  Descent  from 
the  Gross;  also  pictures  by  Bernardino  Biciliano^  Marco  da  Siena  y  and 
others.  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  the  samptuons  Tomb  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo. (d.  1553;  p.  35),  by  Giovanni  da  Nola^  adorned  with  stataes  of 
the  cardinal  virtues,  reliefs  of  the  achievements  of  the  viceroy,  and  his 
statue  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  that  of  his  wife. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  begins  the  wide 
Strada  Medina^  with  the  Incoronata  church  (see  p.  46). 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  Gastel  Kaovo  (PI.  F,  6), 
built  in  1279-83  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  from  a  design  perhaps  sup- 
plied by  Pierre  d^Angieourty  and  enlarged  by  Alphonso  I.  (1442), 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (1546),  and  Charles  III.  (1735).  The  kings 
of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon,  and  the  Spanish  viceroys  suc- 
cessively resided  here.  The  castle  contains  a  fine  and  lofty  Gothic 
armoury,  which,  however,  is  not  accessible.  The  outer  walls  and 
ramparts  have  been  removed,  and  the  view  from  the  Strada  San 
Carlo  towards  the  triumphal  arch  is  now  also  being  opened  up. 

The  EiTTBANCs  (free)  is  on  the  N.  side.  Passing  the  sentry,  we  turn 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  reach  after  about  200  yds.  the  lofty 
*  Triumphal  Arch  by  which  the  castle  is  entered.  This  was  erected  in 
1451-70  to  commemorate  the  entry  of  Alphonso  T.  of  Aragon  (June  2nd,  1442), 
and  in  1904-06  it  was  restored  in  the  original  style  and  freed  from  surround- 
ing eacumbiancrs  by  Ad.  Avena,  who  has  thus  resuscitated  all  its  pristine 
beauty.  Its  original  designer  is  unknown.  The  details  vtrere  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  Pietro  di  Afartino,  a  Milanese  architect  and  sculptor 
(not  by  OiuKano  da  Maiano).  Above  the  archway,  which  bas  Corinthian 
columns  on  each  side,  a  frieze,  and  a  cornice,  is  an  attic  with  a  well- 
executed  relief  representing  the  entry  of  Alphonso.  At  the  top  are  statues 
of  St.  Michael,  St.  Antonius  Abbas,  and  St.  Sebastian,  below  which  are 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  in  niches.  The  main  relief  is  by  Pietro  di  Mariino, 
the  other  sculptures  and  the  two  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the  archway  are 
by  Isaia  da  PUa^  Paolo  Romano^  Andrea  deWAquila.  Francesco  Laurana, 
and  other  artists.  The  bronze  doors  (restored  in  1889)  are  adorned  with 
representations  of  the  victories  of  Ferdinand  I.,  by  a  Frenchman  named 
OugUelmo  Monaco  (after  1462)  ^  they  are  interesting  solely  as  early  examples 
of  historical  compositions  in  relief.  The  cannon-ball  imbedded  in  the  left 
half  of  the  door  is  a  relic  of  the  wars  of  the  time  of  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova. 

In  the  inner  yard  is  the  entrance  to  the  church  of  Santa  Babbaba,  or 
San  Sbuastiano,  which  was  originally  a  Gothic  building  but  was  entirely 
transformed  in  the  Benaissance  era  (key  kept  by  verger).  It  has  a  fine  early- 
Renaissance  portal  by  MatHa  Fortimany  (1470),  surmounted  by  a  beautiful 
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statuette  of  the  Madonna  bT  Firameueo  Laurana  (L474).  Inside,  by  the  left 
wall  of  the  choir,  ia  a  ciboriam  by  Jacopo  dtUa  Pila  of  Blilan  (14^1). 
A^acent  is  a  small  and  elaborate  chapel,  with  a  vault  containing  the  cofflDS 
of  so-called  'conspirators'.  Above  is  a  balcony,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the 
harbours  and  of  Ift.  Vesuvius. 

Opposite  the  castle  to  the  N. ,  beside  the  Teatro  Mercadante 
(PI.  F,  6 ;  p.  30),  the  Strada  Agostino  Depretis  leads  to  the  Piazza 
i>ELLA  BoBSA  (Pi.  F,  5),  with  the  new  Exchange  and  an  old  fountain 
of  Neptune  which  has  been  re-erected  here.  It  is  continued  to  the 
N.E.  by  the  Cono  Vmberto  Primo  (Bettifih),  a  broad  street  con- 
structed in  1888-94  through  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Na- 
ples, connecting  the  station  with  the  harbour  and  the  better  quarters. 
In  this  street,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  San  Pietro  Martire 
(PI.  G,  5),  with  a  few  monuments  and  paintings  (e.g.  Legend  of  St. 
Vincent,  in  12  sections,  a  good  work  by  Simon  Marmion  of  Valen- 
ciennes). In  front  of  it  is  a  monument  to  Ruggiero  Bonghi  (1828- 
95),  the  scholar  and  politician.  Opposite  is  the  imposing  new 
building  of  the  University  (p.  61),  fi-om  the  designs  of  P.  P.  (^uaglia. 
Farther  on,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Strada  del  Du  mo  (p.  67),  is 
the  Piatza  Nicola  Amore,  with  a  statue  of  the  worthy  mayor  of  that 
name  (d.  1894),  by  Franc.  Jerac3. 

The  Piazza  del  Municipio  is  continued  to  the  E.  by  the  Afo^o 
Angioinoj  a  pier  14  yds.  in  width,  originally  constructed  by  Charles 
of  Anjou  in  1302.  Adjoining  are  the  extensive  Harbonn  (PI.  F, 
G,  5-7).  The  Pokto  Militabe,  or  naval  harbour,  to  the  right,  is 
shut  off  by  a  railing.  At  its  S.W.  angle  are  the  Darsena^  or  old 
naval  harbour,  and  the  Arsenate  delta  Marinaf  erected  in  1577  by 
the  viceroy  Mendoza,  with  a  dockyard  arsenal. 

At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Molo  rises  the  Lighthooie  (Faro; 
Pl.  G,  6),  originally  erected  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  rebuilt  In 
1843.  The  ascent  is  strongly  recommended,  as  it  enables  the 
visitor  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  town 
(fee  1  fr.).  An  easy  marble  staircase  of  142  steps  ascends  to  the 
gallery.  —  The  magazines  at  the  end  of  the  Molo  are  used  as 
bonded  warehouses  (Porto  franco).  The  terminus  of  the  goods 
railway  between  the  station  and  the  harbour  is  also  here.  —  The 
MercantiU  Harbour  (PI.  G,  H,  6, 5),  constructed  in  1302  by  Charles  II. 
of  Anjou  at  the  same  time  as  the  Molo,  was  enlarged  in  1740  by 
Charles  III.  and  again  in  recent  times. 

The  Stbada  del  Pilibbo,  along  which  runs  the  railway  just 
mentioned,  skirts  the  mercantile  harbour.  At  its  end,  to  the  left,  is 
the  Dogdna;  to  the  right,  on  the  Molo  Piccolo,  is  situated  the  /m- 
macolaieUa  Vecchiaj  with  the  offices  of  the  custom-house  and  the 
Deputazione  delta  Salute  (PI.  G,  5).  This  is  the  starting-point  of 
some  of  the  Capri  and  Isohia  steamers  (see  pp.  27, 113,1 69).  Farther 
on  is  the  ImmaeolateUa  Nuova,  with  the  office  of  the  harbour-master 
(Capitaneria  del  Porto;  PI.  G,  5).     Arrival  and  departure  of  the 
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large  steamers,  see  p.  21.  —  The  Porto  Piccolo  (PI.  Q,  6),  to  the 
left,  which  is  accessible  to  small  hoats  only,  once  formed  part  of  the 
most  ancient  harbour  of  Neapolis. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  broad  quay,  farther  on  called  the 
Stbada  Nuova(P1.  G,  H,  6),  which  is  always  full  of  life  and  bustle. 
At  the  end,  to  the  N.,  is  the  Strada  del  Duomo  (p.  57),  and  to  the 
right  the  Villa  del  Popolo  (PI.  H,  5),  a  public  garden  on  the  sea, 
which  is  now,  however,  in  a  state  of  total  neglect.  The  public  readers 
who  used  to  be  seen  here,  declaiming  passages  from  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
or  other  poets,  have  almost  wholly  vanished.  The  garden  contains 
a  marble  Nymphsum,  formerly  in  the  Immacolatella  Vecchia  (p.  42). 

Opposite  rises  the  Castel  del  Carmine  (P1.U,  4),  a  vast  struc- 
ture erected  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484.  In  1647,  during  the  rebellion 
of  Masaniello  (see  below),  it  was  occupied  by  the  populace,  and  it 
is  now  used  as  a  military  bakery. 

The  Porta  del  Carmine^  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Oastel,  leads  to  a 
piazza,  on  the  right  side  of  which  is  situated  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Carmine  (PI.  H,  4),  with  its  lofty  tower.  The  edifice  (open 
early  in  the  morning,  and  after  4.30  p.m.),  which  is  of  early  origin, 
but  was  modernized  in  1769,  contains  a  celebrated  miraculous  picture 
of  the  Virgin  (*La  Bruna';  festival  on  July  16- 17th),  and  a  statue 
of  Oonradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen  (see  below),  carved  by 
Schopf  from  a  design  by  Thorvaldsen  and  erected  in  1847  by  Maxi- 
milian II.  of  Bavaria.  The  original  tomb  was  behind  the  high- 
altar,  to  the  right,  where  its  position  is  marked  by  the  inscription 
'R.O.O.'  (Regis  Oonradini  corpus). 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  del  Meecato  (PI.  H,  4), 
where  the  traffic  is  busiest  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  piazza,  which  forms  a  semicircle,  is  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce  al  Mercato,  On  the  S.  side  are  two  fountains.  On  Oct.  29th, 
1268,  Conradin  (see  above),  then  in  his  17th  year,  and  his  relative 
Frederick  of  Baden,  were  executed  here  by  order  of  Charles  I.  of 
Anjou.  The  sacristy  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains  a  column 
of  porphyry  which  formerly  marked  the  spot  where  the  young  prince 
was  beheaded.  In  1647  this  piazza  was  also  one  of  the  scenes  of  the 
insurrection  of  Masaniello  (Tommaso  Aniello,  bom  in  Vice  Rotto 
in  1622). 

Returning  to  the  church  del  Carmine,  and  following  the  street 
to  the  left,  we  may  reach  the  Porta  Capuana  (p.  63)  in  8  min. ;  or 
we  may  pass  the  church  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  the 
small  Piazza  Ouglielmo  Pepe  (PL  H,  4),  and  turn  to  the  left  into 
the  broad  Corso  Oaribaldij  which  passes  (5  min.)  the  Porta  Nolana^ 
the  Central  Railway  Station  (p.  21),  and  (5  min.)  the  Porta  Capu- 
ana, and  terminates  (10  min.)  in  the  Strada  Foria  (see  p.  45).  In 
front  of  the  railway-station  is  the  Piazza  Qaribaldi  (PI.  H,  3),  with 
a  statue  of  that  hero  by  Ces.  Zocchi  (1904). 
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n.  The  Via  Boma  (formerly  the  Toledo). 

Starting  from  the  Largo  della  Vittoria  (p.  37;  PI.  D,  7),  the 
broad  Via  Galabritto,  with  its  handsome  shops,  leads  us  to- 
wards the  N.  to  the  triangular  Piazza  bbi  Mabtibi,  where  the  Co- 
lonna  dei  Martiri  (PI.  D,  E,  7),  a  lofty  column  of  marble  decorated 
with  trophies,  and  crowned  with  a  Victory  in  bronze,  was  erected 
in  1864  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots  who  had  perished  during  the 
different  Neapolitan  zevolutlons.  The  four  lions  at  the  base,  in 
different  postures,  represent  the  four  principal  revolutions  at  Naples 
during  the  Bourbon  dynasty  (1799,  1820,  1848,  1860).  The  mon- 
ument was  designed  by  AlvinOy  the  Victory  executed  by  Ckiggiano. 
—  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Pakuuto  PartannOj 
on  the  S.  the  Palazzo  CaldbrittOj  and  farther  on,  with  a  garden  in 
front,  the  Palazzo  Nunziante, 

Proceeding  towards  the  N.  by  the  Strada  Santa  CaUrina ,  from 
which  the  Via  dei  Mille  diverges  to  the  left,  we  next  enter  the 
busy  Stjelada  di  Ghiaia  (PI.  £,  6).  Where  this  street  begins  to 
ascend,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  di  ChiaiOy  a  viaduct  built  in 
1634,  by  which  the  Strada  Monte  di  Dio  leads  from  the  quarter  of 
Pizzofalcone  to  the  higher  ground  below  Sant'Elmo.  [From  the 
Strada  di  Ghiaia  a  lift  (10  and  5  c),  inside  the  bridge-pier  to  the 
right,  and  a  flight  of  steps  ascend  to  the  Strada  Monte  di  Bio.]  The 
Strada  di  Ghiaia,  which  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  leads  into  the 
Piazza  San  Ferdinando  (p.  40),  at  the  foot  of  the  Via  Roma. 

The  Via  Boma  (PI.  E,  4-6),  a  street  begun  by  the  viceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  in  1540,  is  the  main  artery  of  the  traffic  of  Naples, 
and  presents  a  busy  scene  at  all  hours.  It  was  long  known  as  the 
ToledOy  but  the  name  of  Via  Roma,  first  promulgated  in  1870,  is 
now  beginning  to  supplant  it,  popularly  as  well  as  officially.  The 
street  intersects  the  city  from  S.  to  N.  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  as- 
cending gradually  from  the  sea.  It  extends  from  the  Piazza  del 
Plebiscito  (p.  38)  to  the  Museo  Nazionale,  and  is  nearly  V/2  M.  in 
length,  but  contains  few  buildings  worthy  of  note.  On  both  sides 
extends  a  network  of  streets  and  lanes,  many  of  which  ascend  to 
the  left  by  means  of  steps  to  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the 
Gastel  Sant'Elmo,  while  those  to  the  right  extend  to  the  railway 
station  and  the  harbour,  forming  the  centres  of  mercantile  traffic. 

Ascending  the  Via  Roma  from  the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando ,  we 
come  in  about  10  min.  to  the  small  Largo  della  Garita  (PI.  E,  5), 
where  in  1877  was  erected  a  Monument  to  Carlo  Poerio  (1803-67), 
the  dauntless  Italian  patriot  whose  unjust  condemnation  and  im- 
prisonment in  1849  did  so  much  to  inflame  the  hate  of  the  people 
for  the  Bourbon  dynasty  (comp.  p.  92).  —  Holding  hence  to  the 
N.W.,  we  may  reach  the  Largo  Monte  Santo,  the  terminus  of  the 
cable-railway  to  the  Vomero  (p.  27),  and  the  station  of  the  Gums 
Railway  (p.  100).  —  To  the  right  diverges  the  Strada  Gorsea,  lead- 
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lag  to  the  Piazza  dl  Monteoliyeto  (p.  47 ;  post-office,  see  p.  47).  On 
the  left  side  of  this  street,  on  the  site  of  a  maiket-house  over- 
whelmed by  a  shower  of  ashes  in  1906  (p.  127),  is  to  be  erected  the 
new  Oeneral  Post  Office. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  beyond  No.  39,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Sirada  Santa  Trinith  Maggiore  (p.  4S),  the  only  important  side- 
street  by  which  the  Via  Roma  is  crossed,  rises  the  Palazzo  Maddaloni 
(PI.  E,  F,  4,  5),  a  massive  structure  with  a  gateway  and  staircase 
from  designs  by  Fansaga.  The  interior  contains  a  hall  of  fine  pro- 
portions. Farther  on,  also  to  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
Roma  and  the  Strada  Sant'Anna  dei  Lombardi  (p.  47),  is  the  Palazzo 
d'Angri  (PI.  P.  A;  E,  4),  erected  about  1773  by  Luigl  Vanvitelli, 
and  occupied  by  Garibaldi  when  dictator  in  1860. 

In  2-3  min.  more  we  reach  the  Piazza  Dantb  (PI.  E,  F,  4), 
where  a  Monument  of  Dante  in  marble,  by  T.  Angelini  and  Solari, 
was  erected  in  1872.  The  crescent-shaped  edifice,  beyond  the  statue, 
which  was  converted  into  a  Liceo  Oinnasiale  Vittorio  Emanuele  in 
1861,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  with  twenty -six  statues,  was 
erected  by  the  city  of  Naples  in  honour  of  Charles  III.  in  1757,  the 
statues  being  emblems  of  the  virtues  of  that  monarch.  — Adjacent  (1.) 
Is  the  Porta  Alba  (1632),  with  a  bronze  statue  of  San  Gaetano, 
whence  the  Strada  de'Tribunali  may  be  entered  (see  pp.  55,  58). 

From  the  Piazza  Dante  we  ascend  gradually  in  5  min.  by  the 
Salita  del  Museo  to  the  Miueo  Nazionale  (PI.  E,  F,  3;  p.  60),  a 
large  red  huilding,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the  broad  side-street 
diverging  on  the  right  (N.E.)  to  the  Piazza  Cavour.  —  By  the  Via 
Roma  to  Capodimonte,  see  p.  87. 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Museum  is  the  Oalleria  Principe 
di  Napoli  (PI.  F,  3),  a  covered  bazaar  designed  by  Alvino, 

The  long  Piazza  Cavotje  (PI.  F,  3) ,  which  extends  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Museum,  is  embellished  with  gardens.  To  the  N.E.the 
piazza  contracts  into  the  Strada  Foria  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  2).  The  first 
street  diverging  from  it  to  the  right  is  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  leading 
to  the  cathedral  (4  min. ;  5.  57) ;  the  Via  Cirillo  next  diverges  on 
the  same  side  to  San  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  (p.  54)  and  the  Porta 
Gapuana;  and  the  Gorso  Cesare  RosaroU  farther  on  also  leads  to 
the  right  to  the  same  gate  (10  min. ;  p.  53). 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Strada  Foria  we  next  reach  the  Botanic 
Garden  (PI.  G,  2),  which  was  founded  in  1809  and  extended  in  1818. 
It  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  except  from  12  to  2,  and  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  tropical  plants.  —  Adjacent  is  the  extensive  poor- 
house,  the  AVbergo  de'Poveri  or  Reclusorio  (PI.  G,  H,  2,  1),  begun 
by  Charles  III.  in  1751  from  a  design  by  Fuga,  and  intended  to 
contain  four  courts,  still  nearly  half  uncompleted.  One  side  is  ap- 
propriated to  men,  the  other  to  women.  In  this  establishment  and 
its  dependencies  about  2000  persons  are  maintained.  The  city 
contains  numerous  Qther  charitable  ini^titutions ,  about  sixty  in  all. 
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m.  The  Old  Town.  Eastern  Qnarten,  between  the  YiaBoma  and 
the  Harbour. 

Naples  contains  about  three  hundred  Ghubchxs,  most  of  which  are 
devoid  of  interest.  The  older  of  them  hare  been  disfigured  by  restora- 
tion in  the  degraded  style  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  which  appears 
to  have  attained  its  height  here.  Sereral  of  those  built  by  the  Angevins 
still  show  the  characteristic  French-Gothic  type.  But,  as  they  contain 
numerous  monuments,  important  in  the  history  of  sculpture,  and  are  rich 
in  historical  associations,  some  of  them  are  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 
The  most  important  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  They  are 
generally  closed  about  noon,  and  not  re-opened  till  evening. 

We  begin  our  walk  in  the  Stkada  Medina  (PI.  F,  5;  p.  41). 
To  the  left,  adjoining  No.  49,  is  a  railing  enclosing  a  flight  of  steps 
which  descend  to  the  church  of  the  — 

Incoronata  (open  in  the  morning),  erected  in  1352  by  Queen 
Johanna  I.  to  commemorate  her  coronation  and  marriage  with  her 
cousin  Louis  of  Taranto,  and  made  to  include  the  old  Royal  Chapel 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  solemnized. 

This  chapel  contains  Fbbscobs  of  the  Sienete  School  (darkened  and  partly 
injured;  best  seen  by  ascending  a  spiral  staircase  to  the  left  near  the 
entrance  to  the  church ;  keys  at  the  sacristy,  5-6  soldi).  The  ceiling-pictures 
represent  the  'Seven  Sacraments  and  the  Church'.  In  the  arch  over  the 
entrance-window,  on  the  right,  is  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Louis  of  Anjou, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  with  portraits  of  King  Robert  and  his  son  Charles, 
attired  in  purple ;  on  the  left,  the  Extreme  Unction.  The  next  arch  to  the 
right  comprises:  (1.)  Baptism,  (r.)  Confirmation;  then  (1.)  the  Eucharist, 
and  (r.)  Confession-,  above  the  nave,  (1.)  Ordination,  (r.)  Matrimony.  The 
last  refers  to  the  marriage  above  mentioned,  which  took  place  in  1347. 
Two  half-figures  in  the  'Eucharist',  one  of  which  is  crowned  with  laurel, 
are  said  to  represent  Petrarch  and  Laura,  and  in  *Matripaony'  Dante's  fea- 
tures are  said  to  be  recognizable ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  either  statement. 
On  the  walls  are  fragments  of  Old  Testament  scenes.  —  The  (Siapel  of  the 
Crucifix,,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  also  contains  frescoes  in  the  Sienese  style, 
ascribed  to  Oennaro  di  ColOy  a  pupil  of  Maestro  Simone :  to  the  left  are  re- 
presented the  Coronation  of  Johanna  I.,  her  nuptials,  and  other  events  in 
her  life ;  to  the  right  St.  Martin  and  St.  George,  all  much  damaged.  —  Fine 
wood-carving  above  the  organ. 

Opposite  the  church  is  situated  the  Palazzo  Fondi,  designed 
by  Luigi  Vanvitelli.  —  Farther  on  in  the  Strada  Medina  is  a  statue 
of  Fr.  8av,  Mercadante  (d.  1870),  the  composer  of  several  operas. 

At  the  end  of  the  Strada  Medina  we  enter  the  busy  Strada 
San  Giuseppe  to  the  left.  After  a  few  minutes*  walk,  a  broad  street 
to  the^right  leads  to  the  church  of  — 

Santa  Maria  la  Nuova  (PI.  F,  5),  the  entrance  of  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  was  erected  in  1268  by  Giovanni 
da  Pisa,  and  restored  in  1525  by  Agnolo  Franco, 

Interior.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Santa/ede  (Ke  Elder 
and  Simone  Papa  the  Yotmffer,  and  the  dome  with  others  by  Corentio  (the 
four  Franciscan  teachers,  St.  Bonaventura,  Duns  Sootus,  Klcolaus  de  Lira, 
and  Alexander  ab  Alexandro).  The  fine  marble  pavement  is  in  poor  pre- 
servation. 

In  the  1st  Chap,  to  the  right,  the  ^Archangel  Michael',  formerly  ascribed 
to  Michael  Angelo.  3rd  Chap. :  Crucifixion,  by  Marco  da  Siena.  In  the 
Cappella  del  Crocefisso,  frescoes  by  Corenzio.  —  The  right  transept  contains 
the  monument  of  Galeazzo  Sanseverino  (d.  1467),  with  sculptures.  In  the 
opposite  chapel  is  a  beautiful  crucifix  in  wood  by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  —  At 
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the  high -altar  is  a  Madonna  in  wood  by  Tommato  cWSte/ani^  with  sainta 
by  A.  Borghetti,  —  The  large  Chapel  or  San  Giaoomo  dblla  Maboa,  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance  to  the  church,  was  erected  in  1604  by  Gonsalvo  da 
Cordova,  41  gran  capitano\  whose  nephew  Ferdinand  (1560)  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  the  monuments  of  his  two  most  distinguished  enemies: 
Pietro  Navarro  (who  strangled  himself  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Castello  Nuovo) 
and  Lautrec ,  a  Frenchman ,  the  general  of  Francis  I.  (who  died  of  the 
plague  in  1528,  while  besieging  Naples).  The  monuments  are  by  Annibak 
CaccavellOf  a  pupil  of  Giov.  da  Nola.  The  inscriptions,  composed  by  Paolo 
OioviOy  testify  to  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  that  period. 

The  adjoining  Jionattery  possesses  two  sets  of  Cloitters^  with  tomb- 
stones, and  &  Refectorf  (now  forming  two  rooms  of  the  Consiglio  Provin- 
ziale)  adorned  with  a  Bearing  of  the  Cross  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
two  large  and  retouched  frescoes  by  unknown  masters  of  the  14th  century. 

We  now  return  and  puisne  our  route  along  the  Strada  San  Giu- 
seppe, of  which  tbe  Stbada  Montsoliyeto  forms  the  continuation. 
Where  the  latter  expands  into  a  square,  on  the  right  stands  the 
Palazzo  Oravina^  now  the  General  Post  and  Telegraph  Offtce  (PI. 
F,  5),  erected  In  1513  for  Ferdinando  Orsinl,  Duca  di  Gravina,  by 
Oabriele  d^Agnolo^  completed  in  1549  by  Oianfranceso  Mormanno, 
and  since  entirely  modernized. 

Ascending  from  this  point  to  the  left,  past  a  Fountain  with 
a  bronze  statue  of  Charles  II.  (1663),  we  reach  the  Piazza  di 
MoNTBOUYBTO,  wheie  the  side -street  (on  the  right;  p.  46)  to  the 
Via  Roma  begins.   Here  is  the  church  of  — 

Monte  Oliveto  (PI.  F,  6),  usually  called  Sant'  Anna  dei  Lomhardi, 
begun  in  1411  by  Guerello  Origlia,  the  favourite  of  King  Ladislaus, 
and  continued  in  the  early-Renaissance  style  by  Andrea  Ciceione. 
The  church  is  a  flat-roofed  basilica  without  aisles,  and  contains 
valuable  scalptures;  the  chapels  are  kept  shut  (sacristan  25-50  c). 

In  the  Vestibule  is  the  tomb  of  Domenico  Fontana  (1627). 

Interior  (generally  open  in  the  forenoon  only).  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  entrance  are  two  beautiful  altars  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  by  Giov.  da 
Nola  (1536)  and  Girol.  da  Santa  Croce  (1502-37J.  —  CIappella  Piooolomini 
(1st  on  the  left):  « Altar  hj  AnL  RosselUno  of  Florence  (about  1475) :  in  the 
centre  the  Nativity,  in  the  niches  at  the  sides  and  in  the  medallions 
the  four  Evangelists,  above,  four  Futti.  The  fine  monument  of  Maria  of 
Aragon  (d.  1470),  natural  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  wife  of  Antonio  Piccolo - 
mini,  Duke  of  Amalfl,  also  by  Bossellino^  but  completed  after  his  death  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  is  a  replica  of  the  monument  of  the  Cardinal  of  Por- 
tugal in  San  Miniato's  at  Florence.  Crucifixion,  by  QiuHo  Maetoni  of  Pia- 
eensa  (ca.  1550 1  not  by  RoeeeUino).  The  Ascension,  a  picture  by  Silvestro 
Buono  (ascribed  by  Sig.  Frizzoni  to  the  school  of  Pinturicchio).  —  In 
the  6th  Chapel  to  the  left,  a  staiue  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola. 

—  In  the  €k>B0  dei  Fbati,  behind  the  high-altar,  are  other  old  intarsia 
work,  the  monuments  of  Alphonso  II.  and  Guerello  Origlia  (by  Giovanni  da 
Nola)^  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Vas^salo  (by  Tommaeo  Malvito  of 
Comoj  1500).  —  The  Old  Sagbibtt  (Cappella  ddla  CongregaHone  di  San 
Carlo)^  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  contains  fine  intarsia  work  by  Giovanni 
da  Verona  (A.  1635),  restored  in  1860  by  Minehiotti,  and  frescoes  by  Vatari. 

—  The  Chapbl  of  the  Holt  Sepulohbe  contains  a  coarsely  realistic  group 
in  terracotta  executed  in  1489-92  by  Guido  Mattoni ,  surnamed  Modanino^ 
representing  Christ  in  the  Sepulchre,  surrounded  by  seven  lifesize  figures 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  all  portraits  of  contemporaries  of  the  artist:  Sannazaro 
(p.  96)  as  Joseph  of  Arimatheea,  Pontano  Q).  61)  as  Kicodemus,  Alphonso  II. 
as  John,  beside  him  his  son  Ferdinand  as  Christ.  This  was  intended  for  ex- 
hibition in  a  niche.  —  Cappilla  Mastbooiudici  (Ist  on  the  right).    *Marble 
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Altar,  with  the  Annunciation  and  six  small  reliefs  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
below,  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano  (1489).  Several  monuments,  including  that 
of  'Marinus  Curialis  Surrentinus  Terrenovce  comes",  1490,  who  founded 
this  chapel. 

The  adjacent  building,  now  occupied  by  public  offices,  was 
formerly  a  Benedictine  Monaetery,  where  Torquato  Tasso  was  kindly 
received  when  ill  and  in  distress  in  1588. 

Returning  to  the  fountain  mentioned  at  p.  47,  we  follow  the  Calata 
Santa  Trinity  Maggiore  to  the  Laboo  Santa  TmnitI  Magoiorb 
(PI.  F,  4),  where  a  lofty  Column  of  the  Virgin  was  erected  in  1748 
in  the  style  of  the  period.  In  this  piazza  is  situated  the  church  of 
Qesh  Kuovo,  or  Santa  Trinith  Maggiore,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
built  in  1584,  with  a  facade  transferred  from  an  older  palace  (1470) 
and  a  fine  early-Benaissance  door,  containing  frescoes  by  Solimena 
(History  of  Heliodorus,  over  the  portal),  Stanzioni,  SpagnolettOj  and 
Corenzio,  and  overladen  with  marble  and  decorations.  —  Opposite 
the  church,  at  Piazza  Santa  Trinitli  Maggiore  19,  is  the  old  refectory 
of  the  former  monastery  of  Santa  Chiara,  where  a  damaged  fresco 
by  one  of  Giotto's  pupils,  representing  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves, 
is  still  preserved  (closed  j  shown  on  application  to  Nicola  Jo  vine, 
in  the  shop  at  No.  13), 

Beyond  the  church  of  Gesil  we  reach  the  Stbada  Santa  Tbinita 
Magoiobb,  one  of  the  busiest  streets  crossing  the  Via  Roma  (p.  45), 
and  turning  immediately  to  the  right  we  pass  through  a  gate  to  — 

Santa  Ghiara  (PI.  F,  4,  5),  the  Pantheon  of  Naples,  founded  by 
Robert  the  Wise  in  1310,  completed  in  1340,  and  richly  but  taste- 
lessly restored  in  1742-57.  In  the  17th  cent.  Qiotioa  frescoes  were 
whitewashed.  The  church  contains  handsome  Gothic  monuments 
of  the  Angevin  dynasty,  and  other  sculptures. 

The  imposing  ♦Jnteeior,  90  yds.  long,  31  yds.  wide,  and  J50ft.  high, 
is  planned  like  a  French  Gothic  church  and  resembles  a  magnificent  hall. 
To  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  monument  of  Onof no  di  Penna, 
secretary  of  King  Ladislaus  (d.  1322),  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  and 
hermits  by  Baboecio  (14^),  converted  into  an  altar.  Above  are  a  Madonna 
enthroned  and  the  Trinity,  by  Francesco^  son  of  Maestro  Simone  (after 
1300).  —  In  front  of  the  organ,  above,  are  eleven  tasteful  reliefs  from  the 
life  of  St.  Catharine,  executed  on  a  dark  ground  and  resembling  cameos, 
probably  by  Pace  and  Giovanni  da  Firenxe  (p.  49).  —  Of  the  principal  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling,  the  first,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  second,  David 
playing  on  the  harp,  are  by  8eh.  Conea;  the  third,  David  sacrificing,  by 
Bonito;  the  fourth,  St.  Clara  putting  the  Saracens  to  flight,  by  Francetco 
di  Aftivo,  The  last-named  master  also  painted  the  high-altar-piece  (the 
Sacrament)  and  the  picture  over  the  principal  entrance  (King  Robert  in- 
specting the  church  when  building). 

The  second  chapel  on  the  left  contains  two  sarcophagi  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. —  By  the  3rd  pillar  to  the  left  is  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  with  a  fresco  almost  concealed  by  frippery,  attributed  to  Qiotto.  — 
To  the  right  of  the  door  which  leads  out  of  the  church  on  the  left  side 
is  the  graceful  monument,  by  Qiov.  da  Nola  (?),  of  Antonia  Gaudino,  who 
died  in  1629  at  the  age  of  14,  on  the  day  appointed  for  her  marriage,  with 
a  beautiful  epitaph  by  the  poet  Antonius  Epicurus  (d.  1565).  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Gabriele  Adomo  (d.  1672),  an  admiral  under  Charles  V.  — 
The  next  chapel  contains  two  tombstones  of  the  14th  century.  —  The 
Capfblla  SANFBLioa,  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  borne  by  lions  and 
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adorned  with  reliefs  of  the  14th  cent.,  contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Lan/rancOt 
and  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  with  figures  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodamia,  which 
forms  the  tomb  of  Gesare  Sanfelice,  Duca  di  Bodi  (d.  1632).  —  The  following 
Capfslla  Longobabdi  de  la  Cruz  Ahedo  contains  on  the  left  side  a  mon- 
ument of  1529,  and  on  the  right  a  similar  one  of  1863. 

At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  the  magnificent  Gothic  ^Monument  of 
Robert  the  WUe  (d.  1343),  42  ft.  in  height,  executed  by  the  brothers  Pace  and 
Oiovanni  da  Firenee  (not  Mamecio  the  Younger).  The  king  is  represented 
in  a  recumbent  i>osture,  in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan,  on  a  sarcophagus 
embellished  with  reliefs  and  supported  by  saints.  In  a  niche  above  he 
appears  again,  seated  on  his  throne.  On  both  sides  are  frescoes  by  a  pupil 
of  Giotto.  At  the  top  is  the  Madonna  between  SS.  Francis  and  Clara. 
The  inscription,  'Cernite  Robertum  regem  virtute  refertum^  is  ascribed  to 
Petrarch.  —  In  the  adjacent  N.  Tkansbpt  is  the  monument  of  his  grand- 
daughter Hary  (d.  136o),  daughter  of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  Empress  of 
Constantinople,  and  Duchess  of  Durazzo,  attired  in  her  imperial  robes. 
By  the  wall  to  the  left,  the  tomb  of  Agnes  and  Clementia  (after  1381),  two 
daughters  of  the  empress,  the  former  having  also  been  the  consort  of  a 
titular  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Giacomo  del  Balzo,  Prince  of  Taranto, 
by  Baboccio.  In  the  left  lateral  wall,  the  tomb  of  two  children,  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  grandson  of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  who  died  in  1328  and  1344. 
Here  also  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Paolina  Ranieri,  the  faithful  friend  of  Gia- 
como Leopardi,  with  a  lifesize  figure  of  the  deceased,  by  Car.  Solari  (1878). 
—  In  the  8.  Transept,  adjoining  the  monument  of  Robert  the  Wise,  is 
that  of  his  eldest  son  Charles  the  Illustrious,  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  died 
in  1328,  before  his  father,  by  Tino  di  Catnaino  of  Siena  and  Gallardo  Pri- 
mario  of  Xaples  (1332-33).  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  monument  of 
Hary  of  Valois  (d.  1381),  his  queen,  erroneously  said  to  be  that  of  her  daugh- 
ter Johanna  I.  —  The  Chapel  adjoining  the  S.  transept  on  the  right  is  the 
burial-chapel  of  the  Bourbons,  in  which  six  children  of  Charles  III.  are 
interred. 

The  handsome  Campanile  (clock -tower)  of  Santa  Chiara  was 
"built  after  1600  on  the  original  foundations  (1310)  and  incorporat- 
ing bands  of  inscription  from  the  same  period. 

Farther  on  in  the  Strada  Santa  Trinity  Maggiore  we  soon  reach,  on 
the  left,  the  Laboo  San  Domenigo  Maggiore  (PI.  F,  4),  containing 
the  palaces  of  (to  the  right)  Casaealenda,  Corigliano,  and  (to  the 
left,  beyond  the  square)  Oalbiati,  and  adorned  with  an  Obelisk^  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  saint,  executed  by  Vaccaro  in 
1737  from  a  design  by  Fansaga.  The  stairs  to  the  left  lead  to  a 
slde-entranoe  of  the  church  of  San  Domenioo,  the  principal  entrance 
of  which  in  the  court  of  the  Pretura,  Vlco  San  Domenioo  Maggiore, 
is  generally  closed. 

San  Domenioo  Maggiore  (open  7-11  a.m.  only),  erected  by 
Charles  II.  in  1289  in  the  Gothic  style,  Is  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Naples,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  alterations  it  has  under- 
gone (the  last  in  1850-53).  The  church  is  83  yds.  long,  36  yds. 
wide,  and  84  ft.  high.  It  contains  twenty-seven  chapels  and  twelve 
altars,  and  presents  an  Imposing  appearance  with  its  handsome 
columns  and  rich  gilding,  but  the  cassetted  celling,  added  in  the 
17th  cent.,  does  not  harmonize  weU  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice. 
The  most  distinguished  families  of  Naples  have  for  seTeral  centuries 
possessed  chapels  here,  with  numerous  monuments,  which  are  as 
important  examples  of  early-Renaissance  sculpture  as  those  in  Santa 
Chiara  are  of  Gothic  art. 
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The  1st  Chapel  to  the  right  (entrance -wall),  that  of  the  Saltuzo^ 
formerly  of  the  Carqfa  family,  contains  an  altar-piece  (Madonna  with 
8S.  Martin  and  Dominic  and  aeyeral  of  the  Carafaa)  by  AndrM  da  ScUemo^ 
freely  repainted;  to  the  left  the  rococo  monument  of  (General  Filippo 
Saluzzo  (d.  1862),  and  to  the  right  the  Renaissance  monument  of  (Hleotto 
Garafa  (d.  1613),  with  medallion •  portrait.  —  2nd  Chap.:  Altar-piece  by 
Affnolo  Franco;  monument  of  Bishop  Bartolomeo  Brancaccio  (d.  1341). 

The  *Cappklla  dkl  CKOcinsso  (the  7th)  contains  handsome  monu- 
ments of  the  15th  century.  The  altar  is  covered  with  Florentine  mosaic 
designed  by  Coiimo  Fansaga.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  altar  is  a  relief  of  the 
Miracle  of  the  Crucifix,  which,  according  to  tradition,  thus  addressed  Tho- 
mas Aquinas :  'Bene  scripsisti  de  me,  Thoma :  quam  ergo  mercedem  recipiesT^ 
To  which  the  saint  replied :  'Non  aliam  nisi  te.'  Pictures  on  each  side  of  the 
altar :  on  the  right,  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  on  the  left,  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  both  by  an  imitator  of  the  Flemish  stjle  (16th  cent.).  To  the  left 
of  the  altar,  the  monument  of  Francesco  Carafa;  on  the  opposite  side,  that 
of  another  Carafa  (d.  1470),  by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  The  small  side -chapel 
contains  the  tomb  of  Ettore  Carafa,  Conte  di  Ruvo  (d.  1611).  The  next 
chapel  on  the  left  contains  the  Madonna  della  Bosa,  ascribed  to  the  so- 
called  Maestro  Bimont.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  beautiful  Monument  of 
Mariano  d'Alagno ,  and  his  wife  Catarinella  Ursino,  by  Tommato  MalvOo 
(1507).  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  monument  of  Kiccol6  di  Sangro,  Principe  di 
Fondi,  by  2)oinenico  d'Auria.  —  At  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  monuments 
of  yarious  members  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  Saobistt  has  a  ceiling -painting  by  Solimenay  and  at  the  altar 
an  Annunciation ,  attributed  to  Andrea  da  Salerno.  Around  the  walls, 
above,  are  forty-five  large  wooden  sarcophagi  with  velvet  covers,  ten  of 
which  contain  the  remains  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  Among  these 
are  Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1494);  Ferdinand  II.  (d.  1496);  his  aunt,  (^ueen 
Johanna  (d.  1618),  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I. ;  Isabella  (d.  1624),  daughter 
of  Alphonso  11.  and  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  etc.  The  third  coffin  to  the 
right  is  that  of  Fernando  Francesco  d'Avalos,  Marchese  di  Pescara  (p.  116), 
the  hero  of  Bavenna  and  Pavia.  who  died  of  his  wounds  at  Milan  in  1625. 
The  inscription  is  by  Ariosto.  Above  the  tomb  hang  his  portrait,  a  banner, 
and  a  sword.  His  wife  was  the  celebrated  Vittoria  Colonna,  who  after  his 
death  sang  his  praises  in  the  island  of  Ischia  (p.  116)  and  is  also  buried  here. 

In  the  S.  Transept  is  the  Monument  of  Galeazzo  Pandono  (d.  1514), 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Oiovanni  da  Nola.  —  From  the  8.  transept  a  door  leads 
into  a  portion  of  the  older  church,  which  also  contains  some  interesting 
monuments,  including  those  of  Tommaso  Brancaccio,  by  Jacopo  della  Pila 
(1482),  and  of  Porzia  Bota-Capece,  by  Caccavello  (1563).  Here  also  is  the  side- 
entrance  mentioned  at  p.  49. 

The  High  Altar,  adorned  with  Florentine  mosaic,  is  by  Faneaga,  1663. 
On  the  Easter  Candlestick  are  nine  allegorical  figures  (14th  cent.). 

In  the  N.  Transept,  above  the  chapel  of  the  Pignatelli,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Giovanni  di  Durazzo  (d.  1323)  and  Filippo  di  Taranto  (d.  1336), 
sons  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  long  inscription  in  leonine  verse. 

N.  Aisle.  The  8th  Chapel  (Santa  Maria  della  Keve)  contains  above  the 
altar  a  beautiful  alto-relief  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  attended  bv  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John,  the  best  work  of  Giovanni  da  Nola,  executed  in  1636. 
Here,  to  the  right,  is  also  the  monument  of  the  poet  Oiambattista  Marini 
of  Naples  (d.  1625),  well  known  for  his  bombastic  style,  with  a  bust  by 
Bartolomeo  Viscontini.  —  7th  Chapel,  of  the  Buffo  Bagnara  family:  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Catharine,  by  Leonardo  da  Pistoia  (ca.  1620);  two  tombs  of  the 
TomacelU  family  (1473  and  1629).  —  6th  Chapel:  tombs  of  the  Carafa.  — 
5th  Chapel:  of  the  Andrea.  —4th  Chapel:  tombs  of  the  Rota  family;  altar 
with  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Giovanni  da  Nola;  monument  to 
the  poet  Bernardino  Rota  (d.  1575),  with  figures  of  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber, 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Giov,  da  Nola  (1600).  —  3rd  Chapel:  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  John  by  Seipione  Gaetano;  to  the  left,  tomb  of  Antonio  Carafa, 
sumamed  Malizia  (d.  1438).  —  2nd  Chapel,  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  17th 
cent. :  the  miracle-working  Madonna  di  Sant' Andrea.  —  1st  Chapel,  to  the 
left,  by  the  entrance  (San  Giuseppe):  Christ  crowning  Joseph,  by  Luca  Gior- 
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dano;  on  the  lateral  walls  an  Adoration  of  the  Hagi,  by  a  Flemish  master; 
Holy  Family,  ascribed  to  Andrea  da  Salerno. 

In  the  adjacent  monastery  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas  (p.  d)  lived 
in  1272  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  uniyersity  which  was  then 
founded,  and  his  lectures  were  attended  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
even  by  the  king  himself.  His  cell,  now  a  chapel,  and  his  lecture-room  still 
exist.  Oicrdano  Bruno  studied  here  at  a  later  date.  The  monastery  is  now 
occupied  by  various  public  offices.  The  Accademia  Pontaniana ,  founded 
in  1^1  by  the  learned  Giovanni  Poniano,  met  here  until  it  was  transferred 
to  the  PalaBZO  Tarsia,  at  the  foot  of  Sant^Elmo. 

The  small  chnich  of  Santa  Maria  della  PieUi  de*8angri,  com- 
monly called  La  CappeUa  Saruevero  (PI.  F,  4),  at  the  comer  of  the 
Yico  and  Oalata  Sansevero,  was  the  bnrial-chapel  of  the  Palazzo 
SanseVero  (now  pulled  down),  belonging  to  the  Sangri  dl  Sansevero 
family  (care-taker,  for  whom  a  child  may  he  sent,  50  c).  The  marble 
works  in  this  chapel  —  Dead  Christ  enveloped  in  a  winding-sheet, 
Cecilia  Gaetani,  wife  of  Antonio  di  Sangro,  as  Pndicitia,  and  the 
*Man  freeing  himself  from  the  Net  of  Error',  by  Giuseppe  Sam- 
martino,  Ant.  Conradini,  and  Franc  Queirolo,  —  exhibit  all  the  bad. 
taste  of  18th  cent,  art,  its  tricky  effects  with  transparent  garments, 
its  artificiality,  etc.,  combined  at  the  same  time  with  a  high  degree 
of  technical  finish. — By  descending  the  Vice  Mezzocannone,  which 
leads  to  the  S.  from  San  Domenlco,  and  then  following  the  Vico- 
letto  Mezzocannone,  the  third  cross-street  to  the  right,  we  reach  the 
Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  Maggiore,  in  which  rises  the  church  of  8ar^ 
Giovanni  Maggiore  (PI.  F,  5),  recently  entirely  rehuilt  in  conse- 
quence of  a  collapse.  The  adjacent  chapel  of  San  Giovanni  de^ 
Pappaeoda  possesses  a  handsome  Gothic  portal  of  the  school  of 
Baboccio  (1417). 

We  now  return  to  the  Largo  San  Domenico  Maggiore  (p.  49), 
and  proceed  to  the  N.E.  by  the  Strada  Nile  and  by  the  Strada  San 
Biagio  de'Librai  (p.  52)  farther  on.  Immediately  to  the  right  is 
Sanf  Angelo  a  Nile  (PI.  F,  4;  open  in  the  forenoon  only),  erected 
in  1385 ;  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  *Monument  of  the 
founder  Cardinal  Brancacci  (d.  1427),  by  Michelozzo,  who  has  here 
blended  the  Gothic  monumental  character  with  the  new  style  of 
the  Renaissance ;  the  exquisite  central  relief,  with  the  Assumption, 
is  by  Donatello, 

The  Strada  dbll*  Unive&sita  (the  second  street  from  the  Largo 
San  Domenico  to  the  right)  descends  hence  to  the  right  to  the  not 
far  distant  Univereity  (PI.  F,  4;  Regia  University  degli  Studi)^ 
founded  in  1224  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  reconstituted  and  re- 
moved in  1780  to  the  Jesuits'  College,  which  was  built  in  1606.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  and  possesses  five  faculties, 
about  100  professorial  chairs,  a  library,  and  natural  history  collections 
of  which  the  mineralogical  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  attended  by 
about  6000  students.  The  library,  on  the  upper  floor,  to  the  right, 
is  open  from  9  to  4  daily  (librarian,  A.  Miola\  250,000  vols.).  The 
court  contains  a  few  busts  (including  a  fine  one  of  Giac.  Leopardi; 
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p.  101)  and  the  statues  of  Petrus  de  Vinels,  chancellor  of  Frederick  II., 
Thomas  Aquinas,  G.  B.  Yico,  and  Giordano  Bruno,  erected  in  1863. 
An  extenslye  new  University  Building  is  under  construction  in  the 
Corso  Umberto  Primo  (p.  42). 

Proceeding  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  university,  we  reach 
the  richly  decorated  church  of  Santi  Seyerino  6  Sosio  (PI.  G,  4),  in 
the  Largo  San  Marcellino,  huilt  by  Qian  Franc.  Mormanno  in  1490. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Francesco  di  Muroy  replacing  the 
original  works  by  Corentioy  who  is  interred  here,  by  the  entrance  to  the 
sacristy.  The  beautifully  carved  choir-stalls  are  by  TorelU  (1660-76).  Ad- 
joining the  choir  to  the  right  is  the  chapel  of  the  Sanseverini,  containing 
three  monuments  of  three  brothers,  who  were  poisoned  by  their  uncle  in 
1616,  works  of  Giovanni  da  Jfola  (1539-15).  In  a  chapel  near  the  choir,  to 
the  left,  is  the  tomb  of  the  historian  Carlo  Troya  (d.  1858).  In  the  N. 
transept  are  the  monuments  of  Admiral  Yincenzo  Carafa  (d.  1611  (  by 
Naccherino)  and  the  Duca  Francesco  de  Marmilis  (d.  1649).  By  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy  (last  chapel,  right  aisle,  finely  carved  Renaissance  door), 
in  the  seeond  room,  the  *Tomb  of  a  child,  Andrea  Bonifacio  Cicara,  by 
Oiov.  da  Nola  (1530) ;  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Oiambattista  Cicara,  by  the 
same  master,  both  with  inscriptions  by  Sannazaro.  The  2nd  chapel  in  the 
N.  aisle  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Andrea  da  Salerno^  in  six  sections, 
representing  the  Madonna  with  St.  Jnstina  and  John  the  Baptist.  In  a  chapel 
in  the  S.  (r.)  aisle  is  a  good  work  of  the  Neapolitan  School  of  the  15ih  Cent, 
(Madonna  and  San  Severino,  with  other  saints). 

The  monastery  connected  with  this  church  has  since  1818  been 
the  depository  of  the  Neapolitan  Archives,  which  are  among  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world.  Frescoes  and  paintings  by  Corenxio  adorn  the 
interior.  The  40,000  parchment  MSS.  (the  oldest  of  which  are  in 
Greek)  date  from  703  onwards ,  and  include  the  Norman,  Hohen- 
staufen,  Angevin,  Aragonese,  and  Spanish  periods.  The  documents 
of  the  Angevin  period,  380,000  in  number,  form  no  fewer  than  378 
volumes.  (Permission  to  inspect  them  must  be  obtained  from  the 
director  of  the  Archives,  Cavalier e  Prof,  Dr.  E.  Casanova.) 

The  entrance  to  the  cloisters  is  by  a  gateway  to  the  right  in  the  street 
ascending  to  the  left  of  the  church.  The  custodian^s  office  is  immediately 
to  the  left.  The  walls  of  the  cloisters  are  adorned  with  twenty  Frbscobs 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  ascribed  to  a  certain  Ant.  Bolario^ 
surnamed  Lo  ZingarOy  and  hia  pupils  (comp.  p.  li),  somewhere  about  the 
beginning  of  the  f5th  cent. ;  they  are  unfortunately  much  damaged  and  badly 
restored.  The  best  of  the  series  is  that  in  grisaille  representing  the  youthful 
saint  on  his  way  to  Borne  with  his  father  and  nurse.  (Best  light  in  the 
forenoon.)  In  the  open  space  in  the  centre  is  a  fine  plane-tree,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  St  Benedict,   and  on  which  a  fig-tree  is  grafted. 

Returning  to  the  principal  street  (p.  61),  the  continuation  of 
which  is  called  the  Strada  San  Biagio  db'  Librai,  we  pass  the 
Monte  diPietdt,  or  public  loan-establishment  (injured  by  fire  in  1903), 
on  the  right.  A  little  to  the  left  is  the  church  of  San  Oregorio 
(PI.  F,  G,  4),  an  edifice  of  1672,  with  a  carved  door,  a  carved  and 
painted  ceiling,  and  frescoes  by  Luca  Giordano  and  others.  Farther 
on  are  several  churches  and  palaces  of  little  importance.  After  about 
V4  M.  our  street  is  crossed  by  the  broad  Strada  del  Duomo  (p.  67), 
the  left  branch  of  which  runs  to  the  N.  to  the  Strada  de*  Tribunali, 
leading  straight  to  the  Gastel  Gapuano  mentioned  at  p.  63. 
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We  continue  to  follow  the  Strada  Forcella,  which  after  5  mln. 
divides :  to  the  right  the  Strada  Sant*  Egiziaca  a  Forcella  leads  to  the 
Porta  Nolana  (p.  43) ;  to  the  left  is  the  Strada  dell^Annunziata,  with 
the  Church  of  the  Annnnziata  (PI.  H,  4),  erected  in  1757-82  from 
the  plans  of  L,  Vanvitdli  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  dating  from 
Bohert  the  Wise  (1318).  In  front  of  the  high-altar  is  the  un- 
pretending tomb  of  the  notorious  Queen  Johanna  II.  (d.  1435).  The 
sacristy  (entr.  from  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right)  and  the  adjoin- 
ing treasury  have  tiled  floors  and  contain  frescoes  by  Corenxio  and 
elaborate  wood  -  carvings  by  Giovanni  da  Nola  (ca.  1640).  The 
sacristy,  in  particular,  was  once  a  magnificent  room,  but  it  is  now 
in  a  grievous  state  of  neglect.  —  Adjoining  is  the  large  Casa  dei 
TrovcUelli,  or  Foundlings'  Home,  shown  by  special  permission  only. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  niche  (now  built  up)  in  which 
formerly  worked  the  ^raota'  or  wheel  on  which  the  foundlings  were 
placed.  The  income  of  the  home  is  about  400,000  francs.  It  is 
the  popular  custom  to  visit  this  home  on  April  24th  and  25th. 

The  Strada  dell*  Annunziata  ends  a  little  farther  on  in  the  Strada 
della  Maddalena,  which  leads  to  the  left  to  the  piazza  immediately 
within  the  Porta  Oapuana.  On  our  right  here  is  the  gate  (see  below)  j 
opposite  us  is  the  church  of  Santa  Caterina  a  Formello,  dating  from 
1519-93,  with  a  dome  constructed  in  1523  (the  first  in  Naples) ; 
and  on  onir  left  is  the  — 

CaBtel  Capuano  (PL  G,  3),  usually  called  La  Vicarid^  founded 
by  William  I.  and  completed  by  Frederick  II.  in  1231  from  a  design 
by  FucciOy  once  the  residence  of  the  Hohenstaufen  kings,  and  oc- 
casionally that  of  the  Angevins.  In  1540  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  trans- 
ferred the  different  courts  of  justice  to  this  palace,  where  they  re- 
main to  this  day.  A  visit  to  some  of  these  courts  affords  the  trav- 
eller a  good  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Neapolitan 
national  character.  The  chief  entrance  is  opposite  the  Strada  de* 
Tribunali  (p.  55).  [The  criminal  trials  are  held  in  the  small  chambers 
overlooking  the  inner  court,  and  begin  about  midday.]  A  prison  of 
evil  repute  was  formerly  situated  below  the  criminal  court. 

The  *Porta  Capuana  (PI.  H,  3),  built  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon 
about  1485,  was  designed  by  Oiuliano  da  MaianOj  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  Renaissance  gateways  in  existence.  On  the  entry  of  Charles  V. 
in  1535  it  was  restored  and  decorated  with  sculptures  on  the  outside 
(high  up)  by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  Like  most  of  the  other  gateways  at 
Naples,  it  is  flanked  by  two  handsome  round  towers. 

Past  the  outside  of  this  gate,  a  little  to  the  E.,  runs  the  Corso 
Oaribaldi  (PI.  H,  3,  4),  which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  Strada 
Foria  (see  p.  45).  Near  the  gate  is  the  station  of  the  branch-line 
to  Nola-Baiano  (PI.  H,  3;  p.  222),  close  beside  which  is  the  station 
for  the  Aversa  and  Caivano  tramways  (Lines  B  &  0,  p.  2T). 

Outside  the  Porta  Gapaana  stretcli  the  verdant  and  fertile  Paduli  (i.e. 
paludi  or  marshes),  a  district  about  20  sq.  If.  in  area,  the  kitchen-garden 
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of  Kaples,  in  which  cropf  8ueeeed  each  other  in  continuons  rotation  all  the 
year  round.  About  iVs  M.  beyond  the  gate  the  tramway  (No.  21,  p.  26) 
reaches,  opposite  the  extensive  SlaughUr  ffovse^  the  — 

*Campo  Santo  Nnovo,  laid  out  in  1836,  adjoining  the  hill  called  Poggio 
Reale.  From  the  lower  entrance  the  principal  ayenue  leads  to  a  rectan- 
gular space,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  chief  Keapolitan  families.  Far- 
ther UD  is  the  Church,  in  which  a  solemn  serrice  is  neld  on  All  Souls^  Day 
(Kor.  2nd{  ^Giomo  dei  Morti*).  Through  the  open  doorway  beside  the 
church  we  enter  the  colonnaded  Atrium  of  the  cemetery ,  in  the  «efttre 
of  which  is  a  colossal  Statue  o/Religiony  by  Angelini.  The  cemetery  con- 
tains numerous  chapels  erected  by  guilds  and  societies,  many  of  them  in 
the  shape  of  temples.  These  consist  of  two  apartments,  in  the  lower  of 
which  the  bodies  are  buried  for  about  16  months,  until  they  are  com- 
pletely parched  (not  decayed)  through  the  action  of  the  tufa  soil.  They 
are  then  removed  to  the  upper  apartment  and  placed  in  niches  covered  with 
marble  slabs. 

Leaving  the  cemetery  by  the  principal  gate,  we  reach  the  road  firom 
the  Beclusorio  (p.  45).  In  this  road,  a  few  yards  farther  on,  to  the  left, 
is  the  CimiUro  della  Pietdiy  or  burial-ground  of  the  poor,  opened  in  1888. 
This  cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  in  terraces,  resembles  a  huge  amphi- 
theatre. In  the  centre  stands  a  PUiin  in  marble,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
is  a  chapeL 

The  well-kept  Protestant  Cemetery  (Cimiiero  ProU$tanUt  PI.  H,  2) 
lies  opposite  the  above-mentioned  cemetery  of  the  poor.  (Visitors  ring  at 
the  gate,  Vs  ^^')  ^  ^®'y  Ift^g^  proportion  of  the  names  observed  here  are 
English,  German,  and  American  (among  others  that  of  Mrs.  Somerville, 
the  mathematician,  d.  1872). 

Starting  from  the  piazza  within  the  Porta  Capuana,  and  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Oaterina  (p.  53),  we  now  follow 
the  St&ada  Gabbonaba  (PI.  G,  3),  which  leads  in  8  min.  to  the 
Strada  Foria  (p.  45).  On  the  right,  at  the  point  where  the  street 
narrows,  a  broad  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  church  of  — 

San  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  (PI.  G,  3),  erected  in  1344,  and 
enlarged  by  King  Ladislaus.  Entrance  by  a  side-door  to  the  left. 

The  *  Monument  of  King  Ladislau*  (d.  1414),  by  Andrea*  de  Florentia, 
erected  by  Johanna  II.,  the  king^s  sister,  stands  at  the  back  of  the  high- 
altar  (restored  in  1746).  It  is  still  in  tho  Gothic  taste,  and  of  very  im- 
posing general  effect,  as  well  as  carefully  executed  in  the  details.  Above 
is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Ladislaus  \  in  a  recess  below,  a  sarcophagus 
with  the  king  in  a  recumbent  posture,  receiving  the  benediction  of  a  bishop 
(in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  excommunication  under  which  the  king 
lay  at  his  death)}  underneath,  Ladislaus  and  Johanna;  and  the  whole  is 
supported  by  statues  which  represent  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  The 
inscriptions  are  by  Banncuaro. 

The  Cappslla  dkl  Sole,  behind  this  monument,  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  Grand  Seneschal  Ser  Gianni  Caracciolo^  the  favourite  of  Johanna  II., 
murdered  in  1432,  also  by  Andreas  de  FlorenHa.  It  was  erected  by  his  son 
Trojano,  and  reveals  traces  of  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Inscription  by 
Lorenzo  Valla.  The  frescoes,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Hary  and 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  are  partly  by  Leonardo  da  Besosto  of  Milan  (1^).  — 
The  Chapel  op  the  Gabaogioli  di  Vico,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  a 
circular  temple  erected  and  ornamented  in  1516-57  from  the  designs  of 
Oirolamo  da  Santa  Croce^  contains  sculptures  by  Oiov.  da  Nola,  OiroU  da 
Santa  Croce^  Caccavello  (altar-relief  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple), 
Seilla,  and  Domenteo  d'Auria^  and  the  monuments  of  Galeazso  (to  the  left) 
and  Nicolantonio  Garacciolo  (opposite).  The  majolica  tiles  of  the  pavement 
date  from  ca.  1440.  —  The  Chapel  op  the  Cabaoczoli  dx  Sant'Esamo 
(the  old  Sacristy),  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance,  contains  fifteen  scenes  from  the  history  of  Christ  by  Vasari^ 
1546  (much  injured).    —   Opposite  the  high-altar,  adjoining  the  entrance 
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to  the  sacrifity,  ia  a  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  a  handsome  statue  executed  in 
1671.  —  On  the  same  side,  farther  on,  is  a  large  altar  in  the  form  of  a 
chapel  (1619),  called  the  Ghapbl  of  thb  Hirobblli  and  consecrated  to  John 
the  Baptist,  with  good  Renaissance  scnlptares  of  the  15th  century.  —  Beside 
the  entrance  is  a  fragment  of  a  14th  cent,  fresco,  representing  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  (the  Madonna  effaced). 

The  CoNGKBGAZioNB  Di  Santa  Monioa  (generally  open  on  great  festiyals 
only),  with  a  separate  entrance  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  church,  contains  the  monument  or  Ferdinando  di  Sanseverino  by 
Andrtat  d«  Florenlia  (1432).    The  portal  is  by  the  same  sculptor. 

Near  San  GioTanni  a  Carbonaia  wag  once  the  arena  for  gladiator 
eomibatS)  of  wlucli,  in  the  time  of  Johanna  I.  and  King  Andreas, 
Petrarch  was  a  horror-stricken  spectator. 

We  now  return  to  the  Gastel  Capuano  (p.  53). 


From  the  Piazza  de'  Tribunali,  opposite  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Oastel  Capnano,  the  busy  S-mAjjA  de'  Tsibunali  (PI.  F,  G, 
3,  4)  leads  in  a  S.W.  direction  towards  the  Via  Roma.  Following 
this  street,  we  pass  (on  the  left)  the  Romanesque  entrance  of  the 
OipeddU  della  Pace,  and  soon  reach  the  small'piazza  of  San  Oennaro 
on  the  right,  the  column  in  which  was  erected  after  the  appalling 
eruption  of  Yesuyius  in  1631  (p.  126)  to  commemorate  the  succour 
rendered  by  St.  Januarius.  On  the  summit  Is  the  bronze  figure  of 
the  saint  by  Finelli. 

We  next  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  cathedral  (principal  entrance 
in  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  see  p.  57). 

The  Cathedral  (PL  G,  3),  or  CattedraU  di  San  Qenndro 
(St.  Januarius;  originally  dedicated  to  the  Madonna),  was  begun 
In  1272  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
continued  by  Charles  II.  after  1294,  and  completed  by  Robert, 
grandson  of  the  founder,  in  1323.  It  is  in  the  French-Gothic  style, 
with  lofty  towers  and  pointed  arches.  In  1456  the  church  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Alphonso  I.  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  it  underwent  fre- 
quent alterations  and  restorations,  but  it  still  retains  many  of  its 
original  characteristics.  The  edifice  Is  a  basilica,  the  aisles  of  which 
haye  a  Gothic  yaultlng. 

''Interior.  The  ceiling-paintings  of  the  KAys  are  by  Santa/ede  (the  square 
ones)  and  Vineenxo  da  Forti  (oyaJ) ;  the  frescoes  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
lateral  walls  are  by  Luca  Oiordano  and  his  pupils.  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Ghryso- 
stom  are  by  Solimena.  Over  the  principal  entrance  are  the  tombs  of  (1.) 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou  and  (r.)  Charles  Martel,  King  of  Hungary,  eldest  son  of 
Charles  n.  and  his  wife  Clementia.  a  daughter  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 


erected  by  the  viceroy  Olivares  in  1599.  Above  the  side-doors  are  paint« 
Ings  by  Vcuari  (1546),  representing  David  playing  the  harp,  and  the 
patron-saints  of  Kaples^  the  heads  are  portraits  of  Pope  Paul  ni.  and  other 


members  of  the  Farnese  family. 

The  3rd  chapel  in  the  S.  Aisle  is  the  *Ghapel  of  St.  Januarina 
(adm.  8-12),  commonly  known  as  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro,  with  a  magni- 
ficent brazen  door.  On  the  right  and  left  are  two  lofty  columns  of 
greenish  marble,  and  above  is  the  inscription:  ^Divo  Januario,  e  fame, 
bello,  peste,   ac  Vesuvi  igne  mira  ope  sanguinis  erepta  Neapolis,    civi 
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patrono  yindici/  The  chapel,  though  its  erecUon  wm  Yowed  during 
the  plague  in  1626,  was  not  built  until  1606-87,  from  Fr,  OrinuOdCs 
designs  and  at  a  cost  of  a  million  daeats  (about  235,00(M.)*  The  interior 
of  the  chapel,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Oreek  cross,  is  richly  decorated 
with  gold  and  marble,  and  contains  seven  altars  and  forty-two  columns  of 
broccatello.  The  work  of  adorning  the  chapel  with  painting  was  entrusted 
to  DomenieMno.  Of  the  five  oil-paintings  on  copper,  four  only  are  entirely 
by  his  hand  (tomb  of  the  saint;  beheading  of  the  saint;  resuscitation  of  a 
youth ;  cure  of  one  possessed  with  a  devil).  The  fifth  picture  (martyrdom 
of  St.  Januarius)  was  completed  by  Spagnoletto  (1646).  The  painting  of  the 
dome  was  also  given  up  by  Domenichino,  Guido  Beni,  and  Lanfranco  owing 
to  the  threats  of  their  jealous  Neapolitan  rivals,  Spagnoletto  and  Gorenzio. 
—  The  Sacristy  of  the  Tesoro  contains  pictures  by  Btanzioni  and  Luea  ffioT' 
dano ;  a  costly  collection  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  sacred  vessels ;  the 
silver  bust  of  St.  Januarius,  executed  for  Charles  n.  in  1306;  forty-nine 
other  busts  in  silver  of  the  patron-saints  of  the  city  (1605  et  seq.);  and  other 
valuable  relics.  —  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  high-altar,  which  is  adorned  with 
a  carefully  covered  relief  in  silver  representing  the  arrival  of  the  saint^s 
remains,  are  preserved  two  vessels  containing  the  Blood  of  St.  Januarius. 
Bishop  of  Benevento,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian  in  805 
(comp.  p.  105).  The  liquefaction  of  the  blood,  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  took  place  for  the  first  time  when  the  body  was  brought  to  Naples 
by  Bishop  St.  Severus  in  the  time  of  Gonstantine,  is  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  festival  of  Naples  and  takes  place  thrice  annually  during  several 
successive  days  (1st  Saturday  in  Hay,  in  the  evening,  Sept.  19th,  and 
Dec.  16th).  According  as  the  liquefaction  is  rapid  or  slow  it  is  considered 
a  good  or  evil  omen  for  the  ensuing  year.  Travellers  by  applying  to  the 
Sagrestano  may  often  secure  a  good  place  near  the  altar  during  the  solemnity. 
The  May  celebration  of  the  miracle  takes  place  in  the  church  of  Santa  Ghiara, 
from  which  the  liquefied  blood  is  then  borne  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
cathedral. 

In  the  8.  aisle,  farther  on,  is  the  Gappblla  Bsahcia  (the  5th),  which 
contains  the  handsome  tomb  of  Cardinal  Carbone  (d.  1405)  by  Ant,  Ba- 
hoccioij).  —  In  the  S.  Thanbept  is  the  chapel  of  the  Garaccioli,  with  the 
monument  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Garacciolo  (d.  1268). 

At  the  back  of  the  transept,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Cappslla  Hinutolo  (adm.  daily  10-12:  fee  80  c. ;  the  printed  description 
offered  here  for  1  fr.  is  useless),  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  14th  cent,  frescoes, 
spoiled  by  repainting ;  over  the  principal  altar,  monument  of  Card.  Arrigo 
Minutolo  (d.  1412),  with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostles,  by  Ant. 
Baboccio  (?);  other  tombs  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.;  triptych  of  the  Trinity 
on  the  altar  to  the  left,  a  good  early  -  Sienese  work;  portraits  of  the 
Minutoli  (1410-62)  on  the  lower  part  of  the  walls.  —  The  adjoining  Gap- 
pblla' Tooco  (Capp.  di  Sant'Aspreno)  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Asprenas, 
one  of  the  first  bishops  of  Naples. 

Beneath  the  high-altar  (staircase  to  the  right,  with  brazen  doors;  fee 
30  c.)  is  the  ^Cokfbssio,  or  crypt,  with  ancient  columns  and  beautiful 
marble  covering,  erected  by  Cardinal  Oliviero  Carafa,  in  1497-1507,  and 
forming  the  richest  example  of  Benaissance  decoration  in  Naples.  The 
ornamentation  is  by  Tommaio  Malvito  of  Como  (1504).  The  Confessio  contains 
the  tomb  of  St.  Januarius,  behind  which  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  the 
founder,  by  Malvito,  —  Fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  by  Dommichino^ 
the  Adoration  of  the  Angels. 

The  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Gap.ece  Galeota,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar, 
contains  a  painting  of  Christ  between  St.  Januarius  and  St.  Athanasius, 
15th  century. 

In  the  N.  Tbansbpt,  by  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  are  the  tombs  of  (r.) 
Innocent  IV.  (d.  1254  at  Naples),  erected  by  the  Archbishop  Umberto  dl 
Hontorio  in  1381,  restored  in  the  16th  cent. ;  (1.)  Andreas,  King  of  Hungary, 
who  was  murdered  by  his  queen  Johanna  I.  at-  Aversa,  as  the  inscription 
records:  ^Andreee  Caroli  Uberti  PannoniSB  regis  f.  Neapolitanorum  regi 
Joannee  uxoris  dolo  et  laqueo  necato  Ursi  Hinutili  pietate  hie  recondito'*; 
(I.)  Pope  Innocent  XII.  (Pignatelli  of  Naples ;  d.  1696). 
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In  the  K.  Amlx,  next  the  transept,  is  the  Cappella  de* Seripandi, 
adorned  with  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  a  late  imitator  of  Perugino.  — 
In  the  middle  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  entrance  to  Santa  Restituta  (see  below). 
—  In  the  following  chapel:  Entombment,  a  relief  by  Giovanni  da  Nola; 
above  it.  Unbelief  of  Thomas ,  a  painting  by  Marco  da  Siena  (1578).  — 
In  the  vicinity  (in  the  nave)  is  the' Font,  an  ancient  basin  of  green  basalt, 
with  Bacchanalian  thyrsi  and  masks. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  left,  and  entered  from  it  by  a  door 
in  the  left  aisle  (when  closed,  fee  25-60  c.))  i0  the  chnrch  of  Santa  Beati- 
tnta,  a  basilica  with  pointed  arches,  said  to  occnpy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  to  which  it  is  perhaps  indebted  for  the  ancient  Corinthian 
columns  in  the  nave.  This  was  the  cathedral  of  Naples  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  larger  church.  The  foundation,  erroneously  attributed  to 
Constantino  the  Great,  dates  from  the  7th  century.  When  the  cathedral 
was  built  this  church  was  shortened,  and  in  the  17th  cent,  it  was  restored. 
In  the  Chapel  Santa  Maria  del  Principio,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  is  a  mo- 
saic of  the  Virgin  with  St.  Januarius  and  Santa  Restituta,  executed  in  1322 
by  Lelltu.  On  the  lateral  walls  two  remarkable  bas-reliefs  from  an  altar- 
screen,  of  the  11th  or  12th  cent.,  each  in  fifteen  compartments :  to  the  left,  the 
history  of  Joseph ;  to  the  right  above,  St.  Januarius,  then  Samson ;  beneath, 
St.  George.  —  At  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  the  Virgin  with  St.  Michael 
and  Santa  Restituta,  by  Silvettro  Buono  (?),  a  good  work  of  a  mixed  Um- 
brian  and  Neapolitan  style  (forged  inscription;  painted  after  15(X)).  On 
the  entrance-wall  is  the  monument  of  Al.d.Mazsocchi,  the  epigraphist.  -^ 
The  chapel  8an  Giovanni  in  Fonte  (closed;  entered  from  the  Cappella  Pi- 
teieelU,  which  contains  a  15th  cent,  tabemaculum)  to  the  right,  formerly  the 
baptistery  of  the  church,  dates  from  the  6th  cent.,  though  an  inscription 
to  the  right  of  the  door  describes  it  as  having  been  built  by  Constantine 
in  843.  The.  small  dome  is  unique  in  Italy  in  the  way  in  which  the  transi- 
tion from  the  square  to  the  vaulted  part  is  managed.  It  is  adorned  with 
old,  but  frequently  restored  Qb^^  in  1898)  mosaics  of  the  7th  cent.  (Christ, 
the  Virgin,  etc.  \  'al  fresco*  heads  of  later  date). 

The  West  or  Principal  Facade  of  the  cathedral  (comp.  p.  55) 
was  re -erected  by  Nlc.  Breglia  and  Gins.  Plsanto  (partly  from 
designs  hy  Enrico  Alvino)  in  1877-1905  in  the  style  of  the  facades 
of  the  cathedrals  of  Orvleto  and  Siena.  The  elaborate  sculptural 
decoration  is  by  Franc.  Jerace,  Dom.  Pellegrini,  Raff.  Belliazzi, 
Cepparulo,  and  other  Neapolitan  masters.  The  division  of  the  church 
into  nave  and  aisles  is  reflected  by  three  windows  (each  with  three 
lights)  and  by  three  doors,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  is  the 
original  entrance  of  Baboccio  (1407).  A  tower  is  being  erected  at 
each  side.  —  In  front  of  the  cathedral-fagade  runs  the  broad  Stbada 
DBL  DuoMo  (PI.  F,  G,  3,  4),  a  street  diverging  from  the  Strada  Foria 
(p.  45)  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Via  Roma.  Many  of  the 
densely  packed  houses  of  the  old  town  were  demolished  to  make  way 
for  this  street,  which  extends  down  to  the  sea.  —  Adjoining  the 
cathedral,  on  the  right  (N.),  is  the  extensive  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
fPl.  G,  3;  13th  cent.),  entirely  restored  by  Cardinal  Filomarino  in 
1647.   The  principal  facade  looks  to  the  Piazza  Donna  Regina. 

Opposite  is  the  church  of  Santa  Karia  Donna  Begina,  founded 
along  with  the  adjoining  convent  by  Maria  of  Hungary  (d.  1323), 
consort  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples.  The  tomb  of  the  foundress,  by 
Tino  di  Camaino  and  QaUardo  Primario  (1326),  is  behind  the  high- 
altar  In  the  *new'  church  (1620}  entr.  from  the  sacristy).  The  *old* 
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church,  at  the  hack  of  the  present  edifice,  consists  of  an  apper  and 
a  lower  church,  with  a  choir  in  common.  The  upper  church  oontains 
some  Sienese  frescoes  of  great  historical  interest,  vying  In  extent 
and  yalue  with  the  great  fresco-cycles  of  the  North.  They  include 
scenes  from  the  Passion,  the  legends  of  SS.  Elizaheth  of  Hungary 

{front  wall,  to  the  left),  Catharine,  and  Agnes,  and  the  Apocalypse 
right}  1320-30).  The  fine  coiTered  ceiling,  with  the  admirable 
wood-carving  in  the  middle  of  it,  is  probably  by  Pietro  BelverU 
(beginning  of  the  16th  cent.). 

In  the  Strada  Anticaglia  (PI.  F,  G,  3)  are  two  arches  of  an  ancient 
Theatrej  once  apparently  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Nerb  appeared  as  an  actor. 

Farther  down  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  to  the  right,  is  the  Falazxo 
Cuomo  (PI.  G,  4),  an  imposing  early-Renaissance  building,  erected 
in  1464-88  for  Ang.  Cuomo,  probably  by  Florentine  artists.  The 
original  site  being  in  the  line  of  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  the  palace 
was  taken  down,  the  stones  being  marked,  and  was  carefully  re- 
erected  here  in  1882-86,  and  opened  as  the  Muaeo  Civieo  FUangieri, 
presented  to  the  town  by  Prince  Oaetano  FUangieri  (d.  1892).  Adm., 
see  p.  33;  closed  in  summer.   Catalogue  (1888)  2  fr. 

The  large  vestibale  on  the  Gsound  Floor,  adorned  with  mosaies  by 
Salyiati  in  the  style  of  the  i4th  cent.,  contains  antiques  and  weapons, 
inclading  an  Aragonese  breech-loading  field-piece  of  the  16th  century.  -> 
A  winding  staircase  ascends  to  the  Fibst  Floob,  which  forms  a  tasteful 
exhibition-hall,  with  a  gallery  lighted  from  abore.  Here  are  artistie 
weapons  of  the  i6-18th  cent.,  two  Italian  chests  of  the  i6th  cent.,  gems, 
enamels  (in  Case  xxv,  Nos.  1033,  10Q6  are  by  Pdnicaud  of  Limoges),  and 
about  60  paintings.  Among  the  last  are:  1489.  Bern.  Luiniy  Madonna 
with  the  donor,  a  lady  of  the  Bentivoglio  family;  Pordenoney  Descent  from 
the  Cross;  1431.  Fragonardt  Lady  surprised  by  her  lover-,  1439.  Jan  Steen, 
Tavern;  Boucher t  Venus*,  1466.  CfiuUo  Campi,  Madonna;  Spagnolettoy  1440. 
St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  1465.  Head  of  John  the  Baptist;  Sandro  BotUceUi  (not 
Dom.  Ohirktttdaio),  Portrait  of  a  man ;  1469.  /.  van  Eyck  (t  Fatinir),  Hadonna; 
1446.  Van  Dycky  Crucifixion;  and  other  Ifetherlandish  works.  —  Also,  fine 
Italian  majolicas,  porcelain  from  Capodimonte,  etc. ;  silver  vessels. 


We  now  return  to  the  St&ada  db'  Tsibunali.  After  a  few  paces, 
we  observe  the  small  Largo  Qerolomini  on  the  right,  with  the  church 
of  San  FiUppo  Neri  (PI.  G,  3),  or  de' Qerolomini,  erected  in  1592- 
1619,  in  a  rich  baroq[ue  style. 

Over  the  principal  entrance:  Christ  and  the  money-changers,  a  large 
fresco  by  Luca  Giordano;  high-altar-piece  by  Giovanni  Bernardino  Sieiliano; 
lateral  paintings  by  Corenzio.  The  Renaissance  ceiling  is  heavily  gilded* 
The  sumptuous  chapel  of  San  Filippo  ISeri^  to  the  left  of  the  Mgh-altar^ 
contains  a  ceiling  -  fresco  by  Solimena;  and  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assiai 
(6th  chap,  to  the  left)  a  painting  by  Guido  Reni.  Near  the  latter,  at  the 
base  of  a  pillar  in  the  nave,  is  the  tombstone  of  the  learned  Oiambattista 
Vico  (1670-1744).  The  sacristy  (entrance  to  the  left)  contains  (in  a  back- 
room) paintings  by  Andrea  da  Salerno^  Corrado^  Domenichino,  Salinibeni^ 
Guido  JSeni,  and  others.    Catalogue  provided. 

To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  situated  San  Paolo  Haggiore  (PI.  F,  4), 
approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps,  and  built  in  1590  by  the 
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Theatine  Orimaldi  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Oastoi  and 
Pollux.  The  heatLtifTil  portico  of  the  temple  remained  in  situ  till 
destroyed  hy  an  eaithqnake  in  1688,  and  two  Corinthian  eolnmns 
with  part  of  the  architrave  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  church  contains 
munerons  deccsations  in  marble,  and  paintings  by  Corentio,  Stan- 
stoni,  Marco  da  Sienaj  and  Solimena.  The  cloisters  (entrance  in  the 
Strada  San  Paolo  14)  are  borne  by  22  ancient  granite  columns. 
During  the  Roman  period  this  was  the  central  point  of  the  city. 

In  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  San  Paolo ,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Strada  de*  Tribunali,  to  the  left,  stands  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo 
(PI.  G,  4),  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  in 
1284.  The  portal  and  the  choir,  with  its  ambulatory  and  garland  of 
chapels  in  the  northern  style,  are,  however,  the  only  survivals  of 
this  period,  the  nave  having  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  16th 
century.  The  belfry  beside  the  church  was  built  in  1492-1607  by 
Bernardo  J  son  of  Pietro  di  Martino. 

Intsbiob.  The  large  picture  over  the  chief  entrance,  Jesus  and 
St.  Francis,  is  by  Vincenzo  Corso.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the 
tombstone  of  Lodovico  Aldomoresco,  by  Babocdo  (1421),  sadly  mutilated, 
but  interesting  as  the  earliest  monument  showing  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased in  attitudes  of  devotion.  Near  this,  in  the  pavement,  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  naturaUst  Giambattista  della  Porta  (1550-1616).  —  The  Corona- 
tion of  King  Robert  by  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  with  a  predella  (signed),  in 
the  7th  chapel  to  the  right,  is  by  Simone  Martini  of  Siena  (painted  soon 
after  1817).  The  chapel  also  contains  fragments  of  frescoes  in  the  Sienese 
style.  —  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint  in  the  li.  transept, 
on  a  gold  ground,  and  St.  Francis  as  the  founder  of  his  Order  (ascribed 
to  Zingaro)^  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  in  the  S.  transept,  both  show 
traces  of  Flemish  influence.  The  three  statues  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Lawrence, 
and  St.  Anthony,  and  the  ^'Beliefs  on  the  high-altar  are  perhaps  by  Otovaaini 
da  Santa  Croce.  —  In  the  ambulatory  behind  the  high-altar,  entering  to  the 
right,  are  the  monuments  of:  (1)  Catharine  of  Austria  (d.  1323),  first  wife 
of  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  with  a  pyramidal  canopy  and  adorned  with 
mosaics )  (2)  Johanna  di  Burazzo,  daughter  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  and  her 
husband  Robert  of  Artois,  both  of  whom  died  of  poison  on  the  same  day, 
July  20th,  1387:  below  are  three  Virtues,  above  them  two  angels  drawing 
aside  the  curtain.  Then,  in  a  closed  space :  (3)  Charles  I.  of  Durazzo,  killed 
at  Aversa  in  1347.  At  the  end  of  the  apse:  (4)  Mary  (d.  1371),  the  young 
daughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Durazzo.  In  the  passage  to  the  Strada  del 
Tribunali  is  the  epitaph  of  Jacopo  Rocco,  by  Francesco  da  MUano, 

The  monastery  connected  with  the  church,  now  used  as  barracks, 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  municipal  authorities,  a  fact  recalled  by  the 
coloured  arms  of  the  different- Sedili,  or  quarters  of  the  town,  which  are 
still  above  the  entrance  from  the  street.  »  In  1343  Petrarch  resided  in  this 
monastery;  and  Boccaccio,  when  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  beheld  the 
beautiful  princess  whose  praises  he  has  sung  under  the  name  of  Fiammetta. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Via  Roma,  to  the  left,  is  situated  ^an  Pietro 
a  Maiella  (PI.  F,  4),  in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  by  Qiovanni  Pi- 
pino  di  Barletta^  the  favourite  of  Charles  II.  (d.  1316;  his  tomb 
is  in  the  left  transept),  with  ceUing-frescoes  from  the  lives  of 
Coelestine  Y.  and  St  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  by  Calabrese.  [This 
church  is  closed  and  doomed  to  demolition.]  In  the  adjacent  mon- 
astery is  established  the  Consbbvatorium  op  Musio  (Reale  Collegio 
di  Musica),  founded  in  1537,  which  has  sent  forth  a  number  of  eel- 
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ebrated  composeiB  (e.g.  Bellini),  and  was  long  presided  oyer  by  Meicap- 
dante  (d.  1870).  A  nnmbei  of  yalnable  MSS.  of  Paesiello,  Jomelli, 
Pergolese,  and  other  eminent  masters  are  preserved  here.  The  ad- 
joining Piazza  dl  Santa  Maria  di  Gostantlnopoli  is  embellished  with 
a  Statue  of  BcUini  (PI.  F,  4  j  comp.  p.  393).  —  Through  the  Porta 
Alba  we  reach  the  Piazza  Dante  in  the  Via  Boma  (see  p.  45). 


IV.  The  Hoseum. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  in  the  N.  prolongation  of  the 
Via  Roma,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Cavonr  (see  p.  45;  IVs  M.  from 
the  Piazza  San  Ferdlnando;  omnibus  thence,  see  p.  27;  electric 
tramways  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  etc.,  see  p.  26),  rises  the  — 

**Muieo  Nasionale  (PI.  £,  F,  3).  It  was  erected  in  1586  by  the 
viceroy  Duke  of  Ossuna  from  the  plans  of  Dojn.  Fontana  as  a  cavalry 
barrack,  and  in  1616  ceded  by  Count  Lemos  to  the  university,  which 
was  established  there  until  1780,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Gesli  Vecchio.  Since  1790  it  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
the  royal  collection  of  antiquities  and  pictures,  to  which  in  1816 
Ferdinand  I.  gave  the  name  of  Museo  Rtalt  Borbonico.  Here  are 
united  the  collections  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  Fajnese  collection 
from  Rome  and  Parma,  those  of  the  palaces  of  Portici  and  Oapodi- 
monte,  and  the  excavated  treasures  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Sta- 
bias,  and  Gumae.  These  united  collections  now  form  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world;  the  Pompeian  antiquities  and  objects  of  art  in  parti- 
cular, as  well  as  the  bronzes  from  Herculaneum,  are  unrivalled. 

The  present  acting  director  is  Commendatore  Giovanni  QatUm. 
No  full  Catalogue  has  been  published  except  for  the  coins,  weapons, 
and  inscriptions.  The  'Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Antiquities'  (1906; 
Ital.  2,  Engl,  or  French  3  fr.)  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  thorough  Reabbanobmsnt  of  the  Museum,  in  consequence 
of  which  various  parts  of  it  were  closed  for  years,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted except  as  regards  the  pictures,  the  inscriptions,  and  a  few 
small  special  collections.  The  new  order  is  followed  in  the  accom- 
panying description. 

The  Entbancb  is  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Via  Roma  to 
the  Piazza  Cavour,  opposite  the  Galleria  Principe  di  Napoli  (p.  45). 
Admission,  see  p.  33.  Tickets  are  obtained  to  the  right,  in  the  arch- 
way. Sticks  and  umbrellas  must  be  given  up  at  the  Cloak  Room 
(*Guardaroba'),  to  the  right  (10  c).  The  officials,  some  of  whom  speak 
French,  readily  give  information  (no  fee). 

Permission  to  copy,  measure,  pliotograph,  or  study,  which  is  accorded 
without  charge  to  artists  and  archeeologists  (comp.  p.  xxv),  is  obtained 
at  the  office,  in  the  entresol,  to  the  left.  This  includes  Pompeii,  while  a 
similar  permission  may  be  procured  for  Psestum,  Herculaneum,  Pozzuoli, 
and  Capua  in  the  JJffido  Regionale  per  la  Conservazione  dei  Afonnmenti^  Corso 
Umberto  Primo  154. 
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The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  general  arrangements:  •— 

A.   Ground  Floor  (comp.  the  Flan). 

Bight  Side :  Marble  Scuhaiwu  of  the  Archaic  Period  (p.  62),  of  the  Fir»t  Ooldsn 
Age  (p.  63),  of  the  Second  Golden  Age  and  the  Hellenistic  Period 
(p.  65);  Mosaics  (p.  63);  Egyptian  Collection  (p.  67);  Frag- 
ments of  Sculpture  and  Architecture  (p.  67);  Painted  Sculp- 
tures  (p.  68). 

Left  Side :  Greek  Portraits  (p.  69);  Inscriptions  (p.  70);  Roman  Portraits  and 
Reliefs  (p.  70) ,  Battle  of  Alexander  (p.  71) ;  Large  Bronzes 
(p.  71). 

B.  Entresol. 

Bight  Side:  Ancient  Frescoes  (p.  74). 

Left  Side:      0/Jices  of  the  Museum. 

G.  First  Floor  (comp.  Plan,  p.  77). 
Bight  Side:  Articles  of  Food  from  Pon^eii  (p.  77);  Small  Bronzes  (p.  77); 

Library  (p.  87). 
Left  Side :     Picture  Gallery  (p.  83) ;  Renaissance  Objects  Cp.  86) ;  Engravings 

(p.  87). 

D.   Second  Floor. 
Bight  Side:  Ancient  (7to««(p.80);  Gold  and  Silver  Ornaments  (p.  80);  Wea- 
pons (p.  81)  J  Papyri  (p.  81);  Gems  (p.  81);    Coins  (p.  81); 
Vases  (p.  82);   Santangeh  Collection  (p.  82);   Collezione  Cu- 
mana  (p.  82). 

A.     Ground  Floor. 

lieaving  the  entrance-gateway,  we  pass  into  a  large  Vestibule 
(Vestiholojf  divided  by  pillars  Into  three  parts,  at  the  end  of  which 
are  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  upper  floors  (pp.  74  et  seq.).  By  the 
entrance-wall,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  two  large  Cipollino  Columns^ 
with  archaistic  Greek  inscriptions  (found  at  Rome,  in  a  sanctuary 
of  Demeter  on  the  Via  Appia). 

In  the  Middle  Aisle  of  the  Vestibule  (Portico  Centrale),  to  the 
left,  6780.  So-called  PuUoli  Bcise,  which  once  bore  an  equestrian 
statue  of  £mp.  Tiberius  and  is  adorned  with  the  personifications  of 
14  towns  of  Asia  Minor  which  the  emperor  rebuilt  after  the  earth- 
quake of  17  A.D. ;  to  the  right,  6232.  Statue  ofEumachia^  a  priest- 
ess of  Pompeii  (p.  142),  erected  in  her  honour  by  the  fullers  j  to  the 
left,  6233.  Honorary  Statue  of  Marcus  Holconius  Rufus^  a  Roman 
military  tribune,  five  times  mayor  of  Pompeii  (in  the  guise  of  Mars 
Ultor,  as  represented  in  his  temple  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus  at 
Rome). 

In  the  side-aisles  of  the  vestibule  are  various  sculptures,  in- 
cluding statues  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Herculaneum.  Bight  Aisle 
(Portico  di  Destra):  6167.  M.  Nonius  Balbus,  the  father  j  6249. 
Two  daughters  j  6106.  Equestrian  statue  of  a  son,  found  in  the  so- 
called  Basilica  of  Herculaneum.  Left  Aisle  (Portico  di  Sinistra): 
6168.  Vieiria  ArehaU,  the  wife  of  Balbus  j  6244,  6248.  Two  other 
daughters;  6246.  A  son;  6211.  Equestrian  statue  of  the  father,  also 
ound  in  the  Basilica  of  Heiculaneum. 
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The  **Golleotioii  of  Marble  Sonlptorei,  which  we  first  enter, 
occnpies  the  whole  of  the  right  wing  of  the  gronndfloor  and  half  of 
the  left.  —  Passing  through  the  first  door  in  the  right  aisle  of  the 
yestihnle,  we  enter  the  — 

PoBTico  OF  THB  Abchaio  Sculptubbs  (Matmi  Arcidei).  To  the 
left,  as  we  enter,  is  a  small  SaceUum  of  shell-limestone,  with  a 
goddess  enthroned.  To  the  right:  129,181.  Fragment  of  a  fine 
head  in  marble;  6556.  Greek  Tombstone  of  a  man  playing  with  his 
dog  (the  representation  of  the  somewhat  complicated  figure  in  relief 
is  still  imperfect,  but  the  movement  has  been  graphically  portrayed, 
and  the  naive  spirit  of  the  whole  is  admirable) ;  6007.  Poor  copy 
of  an  Athena  Promachos. 

In  the  middle:  *6009,  *6010.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  The 
head  of  Aristogeiton,  whose  mantle  hangs  over  his  left  aim,  is 
ancient,  bnt  originally  belonged  to  some  other  statue ;  the  original 
head  was  bearded,  and  by  the  window-wall  stands  the  plaster  cast 
of  an  ancient  head  which  resembles  the  group  in  style  and  is  some- 
times used  to  complete  it. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  B.C.  510,  the  Athenians  erected  in 
the  Agora  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  slayers  of  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus.  This  group,  the  work  of  Anterior^  was  carried  away  by 
Xerxes  in  480  and  replaced  in  478  by  another  executed  by  Critios  and 
Nt9ioi€9.  The  original  statues  were  afterwards  restored  to  Athens  by 
Seleucus  I.  and  ^ntiochus  I.  Soter,  and  the  two  groups  stood  side  by 
side  in  the  market-place,  where  they  were  seen  by  Pausanias  the  historian 
(2nd  cent,  of  our  era).  The  statues  in  the  museum  are  a  copy  of  the 
later  group  and  thus  represent  the  first  revival  of  Attic  sculpture  after 
the  dUasters  of  the  Persian  wars.  —  Comp.  p.  xxxvi. 

Farther  on,  in  the  middle,  6416.  So-called  Farnese  Oladiator^ 
a  falling  warrior,  bleeding  from  numerous  wounds  (head  and  arms 
modern). 

This  somewhat  strange  motive  seems  to  have  been  often  represented 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  The  most  celebrated  instance  of  it 
was  a  statue  by  the  sculptor  Gresilas  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  but  this 
cannot,  have  been  identical  with  the  original  of  the  present  figure.  The 
forms  are  exaggerated  in  the  attempt  to  produce  an  appearance  of  great 
strength,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  flowing  blood  is  represented  also 
reveals  the  crude  taste  of  the  copyist. 

6006.  So-called  group  of  Orestes  and  ElecirOy  a  work  belonging 
to  the  eclectic  style  introduced  by  Pasiteles  towards  the  end  of  the 
Roman  Republic  (p.  xxxviii). 

These  two  figures  have  no  particular  meaning  and  their  juxtaposition 
here  is  quite  arbitrary.  The  youth  is  an  insipid  copy  of  an  archaic  single 
statue.  The  head  of  the  girl  also  betrays  an  archaic  model,  but  her  body 
is  in  the  Hellenistic  style.    It  is  quite  uncertain  what  the  figures  represent. 

To  the  right:  109,  621.  Fine  Head  of  a  Womany  with  archaistlc 
coiffure ;  to  the  right  of  the  last,  6408.  Warrior  (torso  only  antique  j 
the  motive  resembles  that  of  the  Harmodius,  see  above). 

•6008.  Statuette  of  Artemis  from  Pompeii,  with  traces  of  paint- 
ing and  gilding. 

This  is  a  diminished,  but  faithful,  copy  of  a  chryselephantine  statue, 
which  was  executed  by  Menaichmos  and  Soidas,  at  the  end  of  the  6th  eent. 
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B.Gm  for  Calydon;  and  waa  taken  to  Italy  by  Angnfltns  after  the  battle  of 
Actinm.  This  work  enjoyed  great  fame  in  ancient  days  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  graphic  representation  of  nimble  haste  and  frank  gaiety. 

We  now  enter  the  adjoining  looms,  containing  Soulptnres  of  the 
Pint  Golden  Age  (5th  cent.  B.C.). 

Room  III.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  ♦6322.  Fine  Bust  of 
Athena^  with  a  severe  expression,  probahly  after  an  early  work  of 
Cephisodotus,  father  of  Praxiteles;  to  the  right,  headless  Statue  of 
a  Bunning  Oirl  with  fluttering  drapery,  fonnd  in  Naples ;  Opposite, 
fine  torso.  By  the  window  are  two  *Representations  of  Aphrodite, 
in  a  transparent  robe,  after  a  celebrated  original  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Alcamenes,  a  pupil  of  Phidias;  that  to  the  left  is  well- 
executed,  that  to  the  right  is  inferior.  In  the  entry  to  Room  IT  is 
a  Greek  8Ule  (6560). 

Room  IV.  To  the  right,  ♦6005.  So-called  Juno  Famese,  the 
grandest  representation  of  a  goddess  in  the  austere  style  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  (comp.  p.  xxxv). 

It  used  to  be  belieyed  that  this  head  was  a  copy  of  the  Hera  of 
Folyoletns)  this,  howeyer,  is  wrong,  as  the  style  shows  it  rather  to 
belong  to  an  Attic  school,  and  it  is,  besides,  uncertain  whether  it  really 
represents  Hera. 

Towards  the  window,  ♦6011.  Statue  of  the  Doryphorus,  from 
Pompeii,  a  replica  of  the  celebrated  figure  executed  by  Polyeletus  as 
a  standftrd  example  (Canon)  of  the  system  of  proportions  established 
by  him  (comp.  pp.  xxxvii,  73,  145);  6412.  Better  copy  of  the 
head  of  the  same  statue.  Opposite  the  head,  6164.  Head  ofHercuUs, 
also  after  a  work  of  Polydetns.  By  the  walls,  opposite  each  other, 
are  two  BeUefh :  6715.  Two  Caryatides  and  a  seated  woman,  in  a  de- 
corative style ;  6725.  Graces  and  nymphs  dancing,  a  votlYe  offering. 

Room  Y.  *Mo8aie8(Mo8aici).  In  the  centre,  on  the  floor :  Fettered 
lion  amid  Cupids  and  Bacchanalian  figures,  from  the  House  of  the 
Centaur  at  Pompeii  (p.  153).  —  On  the  entrance-wall,  towards 
the  window:  109,982.  Skull,  and  other  symbols,  found  on. a  table 
in  a  triclinium  at  Pompeii;  below,  9986.  Actor  trained  by  a  poet; 
to  the  left  and  right,  ♦Comedy  scenes  (by  Dioscurides  of  Samos, 
according  to  the  inscription);  9980.  Partridge;  9988.  Ducks;  9982. 
Two  cocks  after  the  fight;  above,  9977,  9979.  Examples  of  Opus 
Alexandrinum,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Florentine  marble 
mosaic.  —  By  the  window,  to  the  left,  114, 281.  Doves  around  a 
bronze  vessel  (same  motive  as  in  the  celebrated  dove  mosaic  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum).  Under  the  window:  9990.  Animals  of 
Egypt  (which  served  as  a  threshold  in  front  of  the  mosaic  of  the 
Battle  of  Alexander).  —  Farther  on,  9991.  Cupid,  with  wreath  of 
vine^leaves  and  a  wine-vessel,  riding  on  a  lion ;  below,  ♦9994.  Gar- 
land with  masks ;  parrots,  a  wild  cat  with  a  partridge,  and  some 
fish,  all  from  the  House  of  the  Faun  (p.  160).  Below  the  fish,  on  the 
central  pier,  is  (124,546)  an  Assembly  of  seven  disputing  philo- 
sophers, with  a  celestial  globe  in  the  midst  of  them;  all  attempts  to 
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determine  this  scene  and  name  the  indiyidnal  philosophers  haye 
been  unsuccessful.  In  the  niches,  four  mosaic  columns  from  Pom- 
peii (p.  156).  —  Right  wall:  large  niche,  probably  intended  for  a 
fountain ;  on  the  left,  Marriage  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite. 

We  now  return  through  RR.  IV  &  III  to  — 

Room  YI,  which  contains  the  remains  of  a  Greek  temple  of  the 
5th  cent.,  discovered  at  Locri  (pp.  249,  xxxv).  In  the  middle  are 
the  figures  of  the  two  Dioscuri,  belonging  to  a  pediment-group.  The 
divine  twins  are  said  to  have  helped  the  Locrians  in  their  war  with 
Crotona,  and  are  represented  springing  from  their  horses  at  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  from  Sparta.  The  figure  of  the  Triton  sug- 
gests their  miraculous  ride  across  the  sea :  the  metallic  points  were 
intended  to  keep  off  the  birds.  Adjacent  are  some  fine  architectural 
fragments.  —  In  the  entry  leading  to  Room  VII  are  an  Attic  VoUve 
Relief  to  an  earth  deity  and  a  Votive  Relief  to  Hercules. 

Room  VII.  On  the  central  pillar  of  the  entrance-wall,  ♦♦6727. 
Relief  of  Orpheus,  Eurydiee^  and  Herme$  (see  p.  xxxvi).  By  the 
rear  wall,  6304,  6303.  Heads  of  Athena,  of  the  period  and  school 
of  Phidias.  By  the  left  side -wall,  6396,  6396.  Two  Statues  of 
Aphrodite,  of  the  same  period  and  school  (head  of  the  second 
modern) ;  in  the  middle,  6369.  Female  Head,  of  the  same  date  and 
school,  and  probably  also  representing  Aphrodite.  Farther  oi^  by  the 
left  side-wall,  6261.  Insignificant  statue  of  Apollo  on  the  omphalos; 
adjoining  this,  to  the  right,  *Head  of  ApoUo,  the  most  dignified 
representation  of  the  god  from  the  youthful  period  of  Phidias. 
.♦6024.  Statue  of  Athena  (from  the  Famese  collection),  after  an 
original  by  Phidias  or  one  of  the  pupils  nearest  akin  to  him;  the 
copy  is  not  very  good  in  its  execution,  but  its  general  effect  is  very 
imposing.  —  We  now  return  to*  the  portico  of  the  Archaic  Sculp- 
tures and  proceed  thence  into  the  small  — 

Room  II.  In  the  centre,  119, 917.  Statue  of  a  victorious  Pugilist 
wearing  a  wreath,  from  Sorrento.  This  is  derived  from  a  bronze 
original  by  an  Attic  artist  of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  fine  forms  of  the  head.  By  the  walls  are  some  bearded 
Hermae  (of  which  No.  6419  is  the  best)  and  the  statue  (No.  6411) 
of  a  hastening  and  wounded  Boy  of  almost  feminine  forms  (the 
wound  probably  a  modern  addition).  — We  now  proceed  in  a  straight 
direction  into  the  — 

PoBTioo  OP  THE  Floba.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  a  Bust  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  and  vital  expression,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  weather-worn.  —  Opposite  the 
entrance,  6360.  SiaJlue  of  .^culapius,  found  on  the  Isola  Tiberina 
at  Rome,  where  stood  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  that  god.  —  Also 
opposite  the  door,  6073.  Statue  of  Hermes,  after  an  original  of  the 
5th  cent. ;  the  head  is  a  Roman  portrait,  in  which,  however,  some 
traits  of  the  Greek  original  have  been  left.  —  To  the  right  are  some 
draped  female  figures,  among  which  the  ancient  torso  of  the  last  Is 
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especially  beautiful.  —  In  the  middle,  5999.  NeoptoUmus  with  the 
corpse  ofAstyanax  (comp.  p.  xxxyiii).  —  To  the  right,  In  the  pass- 
age, 6027.  Statue  of  Hera,  a  poor  copy  of  an  original  of  the  Phi- 
dian  period,  the  head  and  limbs  modem.  [Continuation  of  the 
Portico,  see  p.  67.] 

We  now  enter  the  adjoining  rooms,  which  contain  Sonlptures  of 
the  Second  Oolden  Age  of  Greek  Art  and  of  the  Hellenistie  Period. 

Gbnt&al  Room.  By  the  window,  *6306.  Bust  of  the  Bearded 
Dionysos  after  Praxiteles,  a  replica  of  the  so-called  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Vatican,  on  a  fine  Bacchic  altar.  Above,  on  the  wall,  6713.  So- 
called  Banquet  oflcarius,  a  Hellenistic  relief  representing  Dionysos 
paying  a  visit  to  a  victorious  poet  or  actor  on  the  day  of  his  triumph. 

—  Opposite,  6353.  Statue  of  Eros,  a  replica  of  the  well-known  Eros 
of  Centocelle  in  the  Vatican.  —  In  the  entry  to  the  room  on  the 
right  or  S.,  6260.  Fragment  of  a  Head  of  Zeus,  after  the  same 
original  as  the  celebrated  Zeus  of  Otricoli  in  the  Vatican,  a  work  of 
Bryaxifl,  a  contemporary  of  Lysippus. 

Sou'TH  or  Sboond  Room.  To  the  right,  6034.  Torso  of  a  youthful 
Dionysos  in  a  sitting  posture;  ♦6035.  Torso  of  a  statue  otAphroditCy  ^ 
the  most  beautiful  representation  of  a  nude  woman  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity;  *Torso  of  a  Seated  Man,  of  admirable 
workmanship,  a  fragment  of  a  replica  of  the  celebrated  Mars 
Ludovisi  at  Rome  (the  original  a  work  of  Lysippus).  —  By  the 
window  are  an  unpleasing  figure  of  Oanymede  and  a  statue  of  a  Sea 
Qoddess. 

In  the  entry  to  the  third  room,  6001.  Colossal  statue  of  the 
Famese  Hercules  (*Ercole  Farnese'),  found  in  1540  in  the  Therma  y 
of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  The  hero  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  the  sign  of  his  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  labours  imposed  on  him  by  King  Eurystheus,  and  leans, 
faint  and  weary,  on  his  club.  According  to  the  inscription,  it  is 
the  work  of  the  Athenian  Olyconj  who  has  spoiled  one  of  the  finest 
creations  of  Lysippus  by  the  over-strained  effort  to  express  great 
muscular  strength. 

In  the  Thibd  Room,  to  the  right,  124,325.    Sarcophagus  of    • 
Metilia  Torquata,  with  representation  of  the  myth  of  Achilles. 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  6670.  Round  Puteal  (well-curb),  with  a 
relief  of  seven  gods;   Torso  of  a  Satyr,  in  the  Hellenistic  style,  of 
admirable  workmanship ;  6675.  Putecd,  with  wine-treading  Satyrs. 

—  Three  Marble  Vases,  the  central  one  (6673)  of  especial  interest; 
it  is  the  work  of  a  certain  Salpion  of  Athens,  who,  however,  has 
here  simply  repeated  an  earlier  motive  (Hermes  bringing  the  new- 
born Dionysos  to  the  Nymphs).  Comp.  p.  xxxviil.  —  On  the  walls 
are  Bacchic  reliefs. 

Room  III  is  adjoined  by  two  smaller  rooms,  in  the  passage  to 
which  is  an  unimportant  group  of  Hercules  and  Oniphale,  each  with 
the  other's  aUributes  (6406). 
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In  the  first  of  the  smaller  looms  are  foar  statues.  To  the  left, 
6014.  Dying  Persian,  6013.  Dead  Oiant,  and  6016.  Wounded  Gaul; 
in  the  middle,  6012.  Dead  Amaaon,  all  works  of  the  first  Perga- 
menian  school. 

King  Attains  I.  of  Pergamum,  having  in  B.  C.  239  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Gauls  who  had  invaded  Hysia,  erected  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  four  groups  of  statues  as  a  votive  offering  for  his  deliverance. 
These  represented  the  triumph  of  civilization  and  culture  over  brute  force. 
as  typified  in  the  contests  of  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  the  Athenians  and 
the  Amazons,  the  Athenians  and  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  lastly  of 
Attains  himself  and  the  Celts.  The  original  groups  were  probably  of  bronze, 
but  the  statues  now  before  us,  and  others  in  Borne  and  Venice,  are  generally 
accepted  as  reproductions  of  some  of  the  bronze  figures,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  quality  of  the  marble  and  the  style  of  workmanship,  were  themselves 
executed  by  Pergamenian  sculptors  of  the  period  of  Attalus.  All  the  works 
of  that  school  are  characterized  by  a  vigorous  and  broad  realism.  In 
order  to  appreciate  these  statues  properly,  we  must  think  of  them  as 
forming  parts  of  a  group  of  numerous  figures  represented  in  more  or  less 
violent  motion. 

In  the  second  small  room  (Sata  delle  Veneri)^  in  the  middle, 
6020.  Venus  Callipygus,  so  called  from  that  part  of  her  body  towards 
which  she  is  looking,  really  a  portrait-statne  of  a  hetaira.  To  the 
right  of  the  window,  Statue  of  a  Cowering  Venus;  the  original  of 
the  nnmerons  representations  of  this  motive  was  the  work  of  a 
Blthynian  artist  named  Dsedalsas,  who  lived  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 
The  forms  of  his  goddess  recall  the  female  figures  of  Rubens. 

We  now  return  to  the  Central  Room  and  proceed  In  a  straight 
direction  to  Room  lY.  In  the  passage,  6350.  Head  of  the  Bearded 
Dionysos,  To  the  left,  6017.  Venus  of  Capua,  found  in  the  town 
of  that  name,  a  poorly  executed  copy  of  a  fine  bronze  original  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  The  goddess  was 
represented  in  the  act  of  using  a  shield  as  a  mirror.  The  celebrated 
Tenus  of  Milo  in  the  Louvre,  a  work  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  was 
modelled  on  the  same  original.  —  To  the  right,  6016.  So-called 
Adonis  of  Capua,  freely  restored,  probably  originally  a  statue  of 
Antinous;  opposite,  6019.  So-called  Psyche,  fragment  of  a  statue  of 
Aphrodite  or  of  a  nymph,  of  great  attraction.  Above,  *6682.  Per^ 
suasion  of  Helen,  a  fine  Greek  relief:  Aphrodite  endeavours  to  in- 
duce Helen  to  follow  Paris  (Alexandros),  who  with  Cupid  stands 
before  her;  on  the  cornice  above  sits  Aphrodite's  helper,  Peiiho, 
the  goddess  of  persuasion ;  Helen  raises  her  right  hand  as  if  to 
ward  off  the  temptation.  —  In  the  passage  to  Room  Y,  to  the  right, 
6274.  Bust  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 

Room  Y.  To  the  left,  6022.  Satyr  with  the  infant  Dionysos: 
6329.  Pan  teaching  the  handsome  shepherd  Daphnis  to  play  on  the 
syrinx  (from  the  Farnese  collection).  To  the  right,  statues  of 
Dionysos  and  three  Satyrs. 

Last  Room.  No.  6307.  Dionysos  and  Eros .  —  6002.  The  celebrated 
J  group  of  the  Farnese  Bull  ('Tore  Farnese'),  a  copy  of  a  work  of  the 
A  Rhodian  sculptors  Apollonius  and  Tauriseus,  once  in  possession  of 
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Asinius  Pollio,  found  in  1546  in  the  Therms  of  Garaoalla  in  a  sadly 
mutilated  condition.  The  restoration  of  the  group  was  superintended 
by  Michael  Angelo.  The  two  sons  of  Antiope,  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  mother  by  binding  Diroe,  who  had  treated 
her  with  the  greatest  cruelty  for  many  years,  to  the  horns  of  a  wild 
bull.  Antiope  in  the  background  exhorts  them  to  forgiveness.  The 
group  is  full  of  boldness  and  life,  but  is  somewhat  confused  and 
top-heavy.  The  best  point  of  view  is  that  in  which  Dirce  and  the 
bull  are  seen  between  the  two  brothers  (comp^  p.  xxxvii). 

We  now  return  through  the  Central  Room  to  the  Portico  op 
THB  Flora  (p.  64).  Immediately  to  the  right,  in  the  middle,  6409. 
So-called  Famese  Flofa,  found,  like  the  Hercules  and  the  Bull 
(pp.  65,  66),  in  the  Baths  of  Oaracalla  at  Rome.  It  is  probably  a 
reproduction  on  a  colossal  scale  of  a  much  smaller  Greek  original 
representing  Aphrodite,  and  has  no  higher  artistic  worth  than  the 
Hercules  and  the  Bull.  The  head,  arms,  and  feet  are  modern.  — 
Unimportant  statues  of  Aphrodite  and  Dionysoa ;  charming  statue 
of  the  Hunting  Artemis. 

From  the  Portico  of  the  Flora  we  pass  in  a  straight  direction 
into  the  anteroom  of  the  Egyptian  collection. 

Egyptian  Collection. 

AAteroom.  By  the  walls  are  casts  of  steles  in  the  Museam  of  Tarin. 
Statues  and  monuments  of  scribes.  By  the  window,  1068.  Kneeling  figure 
of  a  priest,  holding  a  small  shrine,  with  an  effigy  of  Osiris,  between  his 
knees.  —  We  now  descend  the  steps  into  an  oblong  room,  by  the  window 
of  which  are  a  few  sculptures:  1061.  Isis(?);  1065.  Torso  in  black  basalt, 
entirely  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  —  In  an  adjoining  cabinet  are  frag- 
ments of  papyri,  including  part  of  the  *Book  of  the  Dead'  (ca.  1500  B.C.), 
and  a  report  concerning  canal-building  (ca.  250  B.C.).  Here  also  are  some 
scarabsBi  and  other  small  objects.  —  The  Second  Room  contains  mummies, 
an  embalmed  crocodile,  dark-coloured  marble  or  alabaster  canopi  (jars 
for  containing  the  entrails  of  the  deceased),  and  statues  and  other  frag- 
ments of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods. 

In  the  Third  Room  are  cork  models  of  the  buildings  at  Psestnm,  and 
Etruscan  sarcophagi  and  figures  in  terracotta.  In  the  cabinet  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  are  some  archaic  terracotta  reliefs  found  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Velletri.  To  the  right  of  the  exit 
are  terracottas  from  Metaponto,  including  a  large  number  of  votive 
offerings  to  a  god  of  health  in  the  form  of  parts  of  the  human  frame.  — 
In  the  fourth  room  are  terracotta  sarcophagi  and  statues,  including  one 
of  an  actor*  The  wall-cases  contain  statuettes  and  cinerary  urns  in  terra- 
cotta. —  Beyond  this  rooih  are  a  series  of  others  containing  a  prehistoric 
collection,  but  not  yet  open  to  the  public.  We  now  return  and  re-ascend 
the  staircase  to  the  antechamber. 

The  yestibule  of  the  Egyptian  collection  is  adjoined  by  a  suite 
of  five  rooms  containing  fragmentary  sculptures  and  architectural 
remains. 

Boom  I.  In  the  middle.  Statue  of  Athena:  to  the  right  of  the 
window,  large  Fragment  of  a  Belief,  with  a  god  seated  on  the  ground. 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  lower  part  of  a  figure  (probably 
Aphrodite)  seated  on  a  ram.  6319.  Statue  of  Athena,  head  modern. 

6* 
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Boom  II.  In  the  middle:  Eros,  encircled  by  a  dolphin,  throws 
himself  into  the  waves  (a  tasteless  fountain-group).  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  6354.  Statue  of  the  dancing  Dionysos  with  transparent 
rohes  and  the  nebris  (fawn-skin).  On  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  a  relief  representing  Orestes  stealing  away  from  the 
altar  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  order  to  go  to  Athens,  and  cautiously 
stepping  over  the  sleeping  Erinyes.  On  the  rear  wall  is  a  fragment 
of  a  colossal  figure  of  a  Oiant,  recalling  the  contest  of  the  giants 
from  Pergamum  at  Berlin.  To  the  left  of  this,  Head  of  a  Goddess 
with  diadem ;  to  the  right,  6315.  Head  with  curly  hair  (Apollo  ?), 
both  Pergamenian. 

Room  III.  In  the  middle :  6672.  Trapezophorus  (pedestal  of  a 
table)  with  a  Centaur  bearing  an  Eros  on  his  back,  and  on  the  other 
side,  Scylla  in  the  act  of  swallowing  one  of  the  companions  of 
Odysseus.  By  the  entrance  and  the  exit  are  four  Altars  with  deli- 
cately executed  reliefs  of  garlands.  On  the  side  next  the  window, 
two  beautiful  Candelabrum  Bases,  By  the  entrance-wall  fine  Be- 
liefs: 6687.  Scene  from  a  comedy;  6688.  Banquet;  6716.  Old 
shepherdess  carefully  extracting  a  thorn  from  the  sole  of  a  shepherd, 
of  whom  nothing  remains  except  the  foot.  Opposite,  6679.  Eleu- 
sinian  initiation,  the  veiled  initiate  sitting  between  a  priest  and  a 
priestess;  6691.  Nocturnal  Bide:  Masks  and  Oscilli  (lonnd  disks 
hung  up  in  temples  as  votive  offerings,  and  adorned  on  both  sides 
with  reliefs).  By  the  window  to  the  left  is  a  very  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  a  Dog,  In  another  part  of  the  room  are  other  masks 
and  circular  reliefs;  by  the  exit- wall  is  a  group  of  a  Satyr  and 
Nymphj  the  charming  composition  of  which  is  still  obvious  in  spite 
of  its  dilapidated  condition. 

Boom  IY.    In  the  middle,    6374.  Atlas  bearing  the  celestial 
/,  globe,   on  which  the  constellations  are  depicted  in  relief  (after  a 
Hellenistic  model;  the  head  of  Atlas  the  only  fine  point).    By  the 
walls  are  Sarcophagi  and  Decorative  Beliefs, 

Boom  Y .    In  the  centre,  lower  part  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter.  By  ' 
the  walls,  Sarcophagi  and  Decorative  Reliefs,    By  the  rear  wall, 
statue  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  by  Canova.  —  We  now  rejurn 
to  B.  Ill  and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  — 

Portico  of  the  Painted  Sculptures,  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
series  of  rooms  just  described.  At  the  beginning  of  the  robm  in  the 
middle.  Statue  of  a  Woman  with  flowing  drapery,  of  marmo  bigio; 
the  nude  parts,  now  wanting,  were  in  white  marble.  Statuette 
of  Meleager,  in  rosso  antico.  Large  SiaUie  of  ApoUo,  in  basalt. 
Statuette  and  two  statues  of  a  Kneeling  Barbarian  used  as  a  sup- 
port, probably  after  a  Pergamenian  model.  Diana  of  the  Ephetians, 
with  face  and  hands  of  bronze.  Three  figures  of  Isis,  in  a  black 
garment.  Hermanuhis,  with  the  head  of  a  dog.  Serapis  enthroned. 
In  the  middle,  seated  figure  of  Apollo  in  porphyry ;  the  parts  in 
white  marble  are  modem.  By  the  window-wall  are  two  Candelabra, 
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By  the  walls  are  a  series  of  later  Votive  Reliefs  to  Apollo  and  the 
nymphs,  and  two  representations  of  MUhraa  slaying  the  hnll. 
We  now  traverse  the  vestibnle  and  enter  the  — 
Portico  of  the  Greek  Portraits  (Portico  leonografico).  To  the 
right:  6166.  Bnst  of  King Archidamus  of  Sparta,  prohahly  the  third 
of  that  name,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Lysippus,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  (inscription  engraved  on  the  right  shoul- 
der-piece of  the  armonr) ;  6126.  Statue  of  a  Poet,  restored  as  Homer 
and  found  in  the  theatre  of  Hercnlaneum ;  6149.  Bust  of  one  of  the 
Diadochi,  formerly  wrongly  named  Alexander,  hut  identified  by  the 
fillet  and  the  short  horns,  which  mark  him  as  the  'new  Dionysus'; 
6150.  Bust  with  a  helmet,  prohahly  King  Pyrrhus,  of  Epirus,  to 
judge  from  the  wreath  of  oak-leaves ;  *6155.  Admirable  bearded 
Herma  fnot  Demosthenes),  — •6018.  Statue  of  ^Eschines,  the  Athenian 
orator  (d89-314  B.C.)  and  champion  of  Philip  of  Macedon  against 
Demosthenes,  a  statue  found  in  the  Yilla  of  the  Papyri  at  Her- 
cnlaneum. Demosthenes  was  the  idealistic  and  fiery  patriot  (as 
illnstrated  in  his  portrait  at  the  Vatican)  j  while  -^schines  was  the 
calculating  opportunist  and  practical  politician.  In  attitude  and 
costume  this  figure  recalls  the  fine  statue  of  Sophocles  in  the  Lateran 
Collection  at  Rome,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  is  less  natural 
and  quiet,  a  difference  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  sculptor's  desire 
to  characterize  his  subject  and  partly  also  by  the  later  date  at  which 
the  Greek  original  of  the  /Eschlnes  was  executed.  —  6154.  Bust  of  an 
African;  6162.  PhUosopher;  6238.  Statuette  of  Moschion,  the  philo- 
sopher and  tragedian,  with  an  inscription  (head  modem) ;  ^6023. 
Homer,  an  effectively  executed  replica  of  an  admirable  ideal  portrait 
which  represents  the  prehistoric  singer  as  a  blind  old  man  possessed, 
like  a  seer,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  his  inspired  visions  of 
human  fate;  *6135.  Bust  oi  Euripides^  with  an  inscription;  6140. 
Portrait  Statue,  called  in  turn,  without  good  ground  in  any  case. 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Apollonius  of  Thyana;  Bust  of  Sophocles;  6415. 
Herma  of  Socrates,  bearing  a  Greek  inscription  from  Plato's  Crito 
('I  am  and  always  have  been  one  of  those  natures  which  must  be 
guided  by  reason,  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  which,  upon  reflec- 
tion, appears  to  me  to  be  the  best');  6143,  *6136.  Philosophers; 
*Qi32.Qener(d;  6139. Po««.  —Opposite,  Qib^.Aniisihenes;  6130. 
Lysias^  with  an  inscription;  6131.  Chrysippus;  6163.  Euripides  (?) ; 
6413.  Sophocles,  at  an  advanced  age;  6129.  Socrates;  6161,  6160. 
Euripides ;.SUQ,  Herodotus;  6144.  Unknown  man;  Qib2.  Philo- 
sopher; 6153,  6147.  Unknown  subjects;  6151.  General  with  a 
Macedonian  helmet  (a  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great);  6158. 
Ptolemy  Soter(?);  ♦6148.  Philetaerus,  founder  of  the  royal  house  of 
Pergamum.  —  In  the  middle:  6236.  Double  herma  of  a  Roman 
and  a  Greeks  the  latter  wearing  a  beard  (both  unknown) ;  6239. 
Double  herma  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidts,  with  inscriptions; 
Greek  ^Portrait  Statue,  without  a  head. 
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In  the  middle  is  the  door  leading  to  the  OoUeetion  of  Inseriptioas 
(RaceoUa  Epigrafica)^  which  is  not  yet  open  to  the  public.  The  collection 
comprises  upwards  of  2000  Latin  inscriptions,  others  in  Oscan  and  other 
dialects,  on  stone  and  bronze  tablets,  and  engraved  (ffraffiti)  and  painted 
(dipinii)  mural  inscriptions  from  Pompeii.  These  consist  chiefly  of  epitaphs, 
but  also  include  laudatory  and  other  inscriptions. 

The  Portico  Iconograflco  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  — 

PoBTico  OF  THE  Emfb&obs  (PotUco  deglt  Imperatori),  which 
contains  chiefly  Boman  FortraitB,  though  theie  are  a  few  Oreek 
ones  in  the  N.  part.  Immediately  to  the  right,  1037.  Small  head  of 
a  Ptolemy  from  Egypt;  6187,  6186,  6186.  Three  heads  of  the  so- 
called  Seneca,  bnt  really  of  a  Hellenistic  poet,  most  probably  CaUi- 
machus;  6127.  Chrytippus;  6128.  Zeno;  6142.  PoHdonius,  with 
inscription;  6141.  Bust  of  an  aged  Greek  WarriOTy  the  original  of 
which  must  evidently  have  been  a  statue  in  a  pose  of  vigorous 
action;  6028.  Boman  Bust  (early  Imperial  period);  6026.  Roman 
bust  wrongly  named  Brutus,  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  admirable 
*Herma  of  a  Oreek  Philosopher,  probably  the  finest  Greek  portrait 
that  has  come  down  to  us.  —  By  the  other  wall:  6194.  Small  head 
of  a  woman  enveloped  in  a  veil,  a  good  Hellenistic  work;  Nine 
excellent  Roman  Portraits  of  the  early  Imperial  period.  Farther  on, 
6070.  Boman  Bust  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines ;  6079.  Marcus 
Aurelius;  6081.  Lucius  Verus;  6031.  Antoninus  Pius;  6092. 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  Q07 6,  Hadrian,  Beyond  the  passage,  6068.  Titus, 
wearing  the  corona  civica;  6060.  Claudius;  6046.  Caligula;  6043, 
6052.  Tiberius,  —  By  the  window -wall,  109,516.  Fine  head  of 
one  of  the  Claudii.  —  In  the  middle,  120,424.  Heed  of  a  Woman; 
6029.  Seated  Figure  of  a  Matron  (not  Agrippina")  of  the  Glaudian 
period;  *6033.  Bust  of  Caracalla;  6030.  Statue  of  AntinouSj  the 
favourite  of  Hadrian. 

The  Portico  of  the  Emperors  is  flanked  by  a  suite  of  eight  rooms 
containing  Boman  Statues,  Bnsts,  Beliefs,  and  AroMteotural 
rragments.  The  last  three  rooms  also  contain  Roman  bronzes.  We 
begin  with  the  room  farthest  to  the  N. 

Room  I,  with  Roman  portraits  of  various  epochs.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance;  6169.  Old  Man  with  a  large  hooked  nose  (early  Im- 
perial period).  To  the  left  of  the  left  window,  6106.  Bust  of  aDacian. 

Room  U.  Five  Beliefs  from  the  Basilica  Neptuni,  three  with 
upright  barbarian  figures  (representing  the  nations  subdued  by  the 
Romans),  two  with  weapons.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance, 
two  Busts  of  Hadrian.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  6071.  Antoninus 
Pius;  in  the  middle,  6078.  Colossal  head  of  the  same  emperor. 
Of  the  two  statues,  that  to  the  left  (6072)  represents  Trajan,  that 
to  the  right  (6095)  Lucius  Verus.  The  busts  between  them  are 
Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan  (6032 ;  to  the  left)  and  FausHna  the 
Elder,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius  (6076). 

Room  III  contains  Roman  architectural  fragments ,  a  colossal 
head  of  Titus,  a  colossal' statue  of  Tiberius,  and  a  fine  bust  of  a 
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Cfirl,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  Tiberius  (No.  6193,  in  the 
middle). 

Boom  IV  contains  tbe  **Mosaio  of  the  Battle  of  Alexander, 
found  in  1831  in  the  House  of  the  Faun  at  Pompeii  (p.  160).  This 
-work  represents  the  battle  of  the  Xssus  at  the  moment  when  Alex- 
ander, whose  helmet  has  fallen  from  his  head,  charges  Darius  with 
his  cavalry,  and  transfixes  the  general  of  the  Persians,  before  the 
latter  has  time  to  disentangle  himself  from  his  wounded  and  fallen 
horse  and  to  mount  another  held  in  readiness  by  an  attendant. 
The  chariot  of  the  Persian'  monarch,  who  is  struck  with  conster- 
nation at  the  sight  of  his  expiring  general,  is  prepared  for  retreat 
(comp.  p.  xlv).  —  In  the  middle,  6038.  Colossal  head  of  Julius 
Ca<J«ar(?);  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  last,  6041,  6044.  Two  statues 
probably  representing  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  her  son 
Marcellusy  both  from  the  Macellum  at  Pompeii. 

Room  Y  contains  two  colossal  heads  of  Vespasian  and  a  smaller 
head  of  the  same  emperor  (6066,  in  the  middle).  Architectural 
fragments.   Statue  of  an  Jmperator,  restored  as  Julius  Caesar. 

Room  VI.  Fragments  of  Fortrait  Statues  in  Bronze,  In  the 
middle,  under  glass,  Bust  of  G'al6a(?),  in  silver. 

Room  VII.  Opposite  the  entrance.  Colossal  bust  of  Zeus,  a 
beautiful  and  vigorous  conception  after  a  model  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C., 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Pompeii.  To  the  left,  in  the 
middle,  bronze  statue  of  the  Far-Shooting  Apollo  and  upper  part 
of  a  similar  statue  of  Diana,  two  insipid  and  unattractive  works 
from  Pompeii.  The  terracotta  statues  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  to  the  right, 
are  also  from  Pompeii  and  are  equally  unattractive. 

Room  VIII.  Wall-paintings,  statuettes  (976.  Jsis),  vases,  and 
other  objects  found  in  the  Temple  of  his  at  Pompeii.  In  the  middle : 
6290.  Charming  little  Head  of  a  Qirl;  4991.  Bronze  hermal  portrait 
of  C  Norhanus  Sorex,  with  an  inscription  on  the  shaft. 

The  S.  end  of  the  Portico  of  the  Emperors,  Rooms  I-V  beyond 
this  portico,  and  the  portico  beyond  these  again  contain  the 
•♦Collection  of  Bronzes  (SeuUure  di  Bron%o),  most  of  which  are  from 
Herculaneum,  and  a  few  only  from  Pompeii.  Their  respective  origins 
are  distinguished  by  their  different  colours,  due  to  the  different 
effects  produced  by  the  material  in  which  they  were  embedded. 
The  bronzes  of  Herculaneum  are  of  a  dark,  black-green  hue,  while 
those  of  Pompeii  are  oxydized  and  of  a  light,  bluish-green  colour. 
This  collection  is  unrivalled,  and  deserves  repeated  inspection. 
The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  works,  the  delicate  treatment 
adapted  to  the  material,  and  the  skilful  mastery  of  every  kind  of 
difficulty  in  casting  and  chiselling  afford  an  excellent  insight  into 
the  high  development  of  this  branch  of  art  in  ancient  times. 

To  the  left  of  the  door  between  Room  VIII  and  the  Portico  of 
the  Emperors,  'HO,  663.  Bronze  Herma  of  L.  Caecilius  Jueundus, 
a  rich  usurer  of  Pompeii,  with  an  inscription  on  the  shaft  In  the 
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middle,  facing  the  window,  an  admirable  *Bron%e  Statuette  found 
at  Pompeii  a  few  years  ago,  representing  a  mortal  in  the  gnise  of 
Hermes.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  head  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Selencian  Antiochus  VIIL^  who  was  sumamed  Orypua  on  account  of 
bis  booked  nose.  To  judge  from  its  strongly  realistic  and  strikingly 
lifelike  character,  the  statue  must  have  been  produced  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic period. 

We  now  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  into  the  **Hai2i  Boonui 
of  the  Sroniei,  occupying  the  S.  front  of  the  building. 

Room  I:  Bronzes  from  Pompeii.  On  a  table  by  the  window 
*5002.  Statuette  of  a  bearded  Dancing  Faun,  which  gaTO  its  name 
to  the  House  of  tbe  Faun  in  Pompeii;  *11 1,495.  Youthful  Satyr 
with  a  Wine-akin,  a  fountain  -  figure.  *5001.  Statuette  of  Silenus, 
designed  as  the  support  of  a  vase;  the  air  of  exertion  is  admirably 
lifelike ;  the  finely  decorated  base  should  be  noticed. 

In  the  middle,  *5003.  So-called  Statuette  ot  Narcissus,  but 
really  a  youthful  Dionysus,  seeming  to  wake  from  a  happy  dream  and 
to  listen  to  distant  music.  This  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  school  of 
Praxiteles,  remarkable  for  its  attractiyeness  and  delicacy  of  execution. 

The  figure  with  its  present  base  was  found  at  Pompeii,  but  had 
originally  another  base,  apparently  of  stone.  When  it  was  transferred  to 
a  circular  base,  the  workman  seems  to  have  left  untouched  the  lead  by 
which  the  right  foot  was  soldered  into  the  stone  base,  and  inclined  the 
figure  forward  so  that  its  weight  now  rests  on  the  wrong  foot.  The  play 
of  the  hips  shows  that  the  figure  originally  leaned  backwards  a  little  and 
rested  upon  the  right  foot,  touching  the  ground  with  the  heel  of  the  left 
foot  only;  and  this  pose  enhanced  the  expression  of  dreamy  reverie. 

By  the  walls  are  figures  of  animals;  to  the  right  is  an  Angler 
(fountain-figure).  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing rooms  are  adorned  with  specimens  of  Pompeian  mural  deco- 
rations, in  which  painting  and  stucco  ornamentation  are  combined. 

Room  II :  Bronzes  from  Pompeii.  ♦5630.  Archaic  statue  of  an 
ApoUo  Playing  a  Lyre,  from  which  the  Casa  del  Citarlsta  (p.  145) 
took  its  name.  The  left  hand  originally  held  a  lyre,  while  in  the 
tight  was  the  plectrum,  or  instrument  with  which  the  strings  were 
struck. 

The  perspicuous  and  noble  modelling,  entirely  devoid  of  all  hardness; 
the  simple  but  highly  expressive  attitude  of  the  body  and  limbs;  the 
placid  seriousness  of  the  countenance ;  the  spirit  of  modesty  and  severity 
which  inspire  the  whole  creation  all  combine  to  mark  the  figure  as  a 
masterpiece  of  the  archaic  period  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.,  and 
still  more  particularly  as  belonging  to  the  Feloponnesian  school  of  that 
era.  An  Apollo  of  tliis  character,  and  quite  possibly  this  very  figure, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  Greek  original,  stood  in  the  market-place  of  Sparfa. 

♦4997.  Statuette  of  a  Flying  Victory,  The  globe  is  a  modern 
addition;  the  figure  was  meant  to  be  hung  up  by  the  ring  between 
the  wings.  In  spite  of  the  vehemence  of  its  movement  the  figure  is 
one  of  great  charm.  —  4998.  Statuette  of  Aphrodite, 

On  a  column,  125,  348.  Statuette  of  a  Boy,  in  silvered  bronze, 
an  unimportant  Greek  work  of  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  in  which  the 
tendencies  of  the  Attic  and  the  Polycletio  schools  contend  for  mastery. 
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This  lUtuette  was  found  a  few  years  ago  at  Pompeii  in  a  workshop, 
to  which  it  had  apparently  been  sent  to  receive  its  silver  covering. 
A  conventional  branch  bad  been  placed  in  the  right  hand  in  order  that 
the  figure  might  serve  as  the  support  of  a  lamp,  bnt  this  has  since  been 
removed.  New  eyes  have  also  been  inserted,  but  the  earlier  and  better 
executed  pair  were  found  inside  the  head,  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
The  treatment  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  show  that  it  originally  stood,  like 
the  ^Narcissus'  (p.  72),  on  a  base  of  stone,  from  which  it  was  wrenched 
when  it  was  carried  off  from  Greece. 

RooH  III :  Bronzes  frpm  Herculaneum.  To  the  right,  by  the 
window  -J  5608.  Aichaic  Head  of  a  Youth,  The  hair  is  worn  in  plaits 
hound  round  the  head,  and,  to  judge  from  its  style,  it  originated  in 
a  school  of  art  which  flourished  on  the  island  of  i£gina  in  the  time 
of  the  Persian  Wars ;  it  recalls  the^ginetic  sculptures  in  the  Glypto- 
thek  of  Munich.  Opposite  the  window,  ♦5625.  Mercury  Beposingy 
A  beautiful  picture  of  elastic  youth  at  a  moment  of  relaxation ;  the 
way  in  which  the  rosettes  of  the  sandals  are  placed  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  and  the  remains  of  the  caduceus  in  the  hand  identify  the 
messenger  of  the  gods.  It  is  a  characteristic  work  of  the  school  of 
Lysippus.  —  Between  the  entrances  to  the  left,  ♦6633.  Wonderfully 
fine  Head  of  a  Boy,  of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.  B.O. ;  5603.  Statuette 
of  a  Girly  with  her  hands  outspread  in  supplication,  a  poor  copy  of  a 
work  of  the  Peloponnesian  school  of  the  5th  cent. ;  5614.  Head  of 
an  Ephebu8y  an  Attic  work  of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.,  full  of  vigo- 
rous expression.  Farther  back,  in  the  middle,  5594.  Head  of  Her- 
cules with  the  victor's  fillet,  somewhat  rough  in  form,  hut  vital  in 
expression.  —  On  a  long  stand,  5604,  5605,  5619-5621.  So-called 
Dancing  Women,  insignificant  copies  of  originals  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian school  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  One  of  the  girls 
bore  a  vessel  on  her  head,  another  held  some  object  in  her  out- 
stretched Jiand.  —  5692.  So-called  Berenice,  head  of  a  girl  after  a 
fine  original  of  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Between  the  two 
exits,  to  the  left,  ♦4885.  Bust  with  the  Head  of  a  Doryphorus,  with 
an  Inscription  naming  it  as  the  work  of  the  Athenian  Apollonius, 
son  of  Archias ;  this  head  is  the  best  extant  copy  of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Polycletus  (comp.  p.  63).  5610.  Head  of  an  Ephebus,  an 
Attic  work  under  the  influence  of  Polycletus,  but  more  delicate  in 
its  forms  than  the  Doryphorus ;  4889.  Bust  with  a  Head  of  a  Woman 
in  a  severe  &tyle,  doubtless  also  a  copy  of  a  work  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. Opposite  the  left  window,  5624.  Sleeping  Satyr,  —  By  the 
window,  ♦5618.  Head  of  JHonysui,  a  good  copy  of  a  work  of  the 
school  of  Myron,  and  probably  the  finest  embodiment  of  the  ideal 
of  the  bearded  Bacchus.  This  head  was  formerly  called  Plato,  but 
the  severe  and  conventional  treatment  of  the  hair  is  so  archaic  as 
alone  to  confute  this  attribution ;  the  head  was  undoubtedly  created 
before  the  birth  of  the  great  philosopher. 

Boom  IV:  Bronzes  from  Herculaneum.  In  the  middle:  5628. 
Statue  of  a  Drunken  Satyr,  a  somewhat  rude  copy  of  a  coarsely 
realistic  work  of  the  Pergamenian  school  (fountain-figure;  the  water 
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ran  out  of  the  wine-skin) ;  4886, 4888.  Two  graceful  OazeUes ;  5626, 
6627.  Two  Wftsilers  on  the  point  of  engaging.  By  the  walls  are  a 
number  of  statuettes. 

Booh  V :  Bronzes  from  Herculaneum.  Opposite  the  window, 
*5616.  So-called  8tneca^  an  admirably  realistic  portrait  of  a  Hel- 
lenistic poet  (comp..  the  marble  replicas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Portico  of  the  Emperors,  p.70)j  5623,5602.  Two  Hellenistic  portraits, 
probably  philosophers.  To  the  left,  5607.  So-called  ArchyUu^  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  with  a  singular  headdress;  5634.  So- 
called  Seipio,  probably  the  portrait  of  a  priest  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Oriental  cults  naturalized  in  Italy ;  5598.  Fine  portrait  of  an 
AUxandricm  Lady,  characterized  by  the  plump  forms,  and  the  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair,  most  of  which  has  been  restored  from  traces 
of  the  original ;  5588.  Oreek  Portrait  of  a  beardless  man  (uniden- 
tified). In  the  middle,  5622,  5631.  Roman  PoHraita,  To  the  right, 
5596.  Portrait  of  a  King  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  5600. 
Ptolemy  Soter  (yy,  5590.  Seleueus  Nicator(;iy,  4896.  Portrait  of  a 
Woman,  a  fine  Greek  work  of  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  By  the 
window  are  small  busts,  heads,  and  so  on;  above,  Demosthenes, 
Zeno,  Hermarchus,  EpicuruSj  Portrait  of  a  Woman  of  the  Glaudian 
period;  below,  Statuettes  of  two  Satyrs,  a  youthful  one  dancing 
with  the  thyrsus,  and  a  bearded  one  dancing  and  playing  the  double 
flute  (like  the  Borghese  Satyr  at  Rome) ;  between  the  last  two,  Busts 
of  HermarchfM,  Demosthenes,  and  Epicurus,  Opposite,  Mouths  of 
conduits.  By  the  walls.  Frescoes  from  Boscoreale  (p.  157),  among 
which  the  coarsely  realistic  representation  above  the  door  on  the 
left,  leading  to  the  antechamber  (closed),  is  especially  notable. 

We  now  return  to  the  Portico  of  the  Emperors  and  pass  to  the 
right  Into  the  — 

Portico  of  the  Bronse  Portrait  Statues.  At  the  beginning, 
5595.  Augustus  as  Jupiter,  with  thunderbolt  and  sceptre.  To  the 
right,  5614.  Tiberius,  or  his  brother  Drusus,  with  the  toga  drawn 
over  his  head  as  was  usual  in  offering  sacrifices.  To  the  left,  6593. 
Claudius.  To  the  right,  5589.  Livia  with  her  hands  raised  in  prayer. 
In  the  middle,  one  of  the  Horses  of  a  quadriga  of  Nero,  the  remains 
of  which  were  found  at  Herculaneum  in  1759 ;  the  four  small  figures 
(5004,  5006,  6013,  5016)  were  attached  to  the  chariot  The  room 
also  contains  some  insignificant  statues  of  private  individuals. 

B.  Entresol. 

In  the  Entresol  (Mezzanino),  to  the  left,  are  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  officials  of  the  museum.  On  the  landing  between  the  two 
staircases  to  the  upper  stories  is  a  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue  of 
Jupiter  Enthroned,  from  OumaB.   To  the  right  is  the  — 

i'*Collection  of  Ancient  Knral  Paintings  (Affreschi  Pompeiani) 
from  Herculaneum,  Pompoii,  Stabias,  and  other  cities.  Comp. 
pp.  xlii  et  seq. 
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Room  I.  On  the  walls:  9008.  Hercules  finding  Ms  infant  son 
Telephus  suckled  by  the  hind,  undei  the  protection  of  the  moun- 
tain-gods; 9110.  Achilles  discovered  among  the  daughters  of  Lyco- 
medes ;  9104.  Achilles  in  his  rage  drawing  his  sword  against  Aga- 
memnon, but  restrained  by  Athena  (fragment);  *9105.  Abduction 
of  Brisel's  from  the  tent  of  Achilles  to  be  led  to  Agamemnon; 
9112.  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia;  *9109.  Achilles  being  taught  the 
lyre  by  Chiron ;  •9559.  Wedding  of  Zeus  and  Hera;  9108.  Helen 
embarking  in  the  ship  of  Paris;  116,085.  Discovery  of  Achilles 
(as  above) ;  9249.  Mars  and  Venus ;  9257.  Punishment  of  Cupid ; 
109,751.  Ulysses  carrying  off  the  Palladium  from  Troy ;  111,210. 
Death  of  Laoeoon;  9001, 111,474.  Hercules  punishing  the  Centaur 
Nessus  for  his  assault  on  Dejanira :  9042.  Chastisement  of  Dirce 
(comp.  the  ^Farnese  Bull',  p.  66);  111,475.  Europa  and  the  Bull; 
•111,473.  Pan  and  the  Nymphs;  8980.  Meleager  and  Atalanta 
after  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar;  9049.  Theseus  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  Minotaur,  with  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens 
he  has  liberated.  In  the  middle,  six  *Pain tings  on  slabs  of  white 
marble,  five  of  them  from  Herculaneum,  the  sixth  from  Pompeii : 
9560.  Contest  of  a  Lapith  and  a  Centaur;  9561.  Silenus  refreshed 
by  the  daughters  of  Pandion  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens ;  9562. 
Latona  and  Niobe  (Latona,  the  goddess,  seems  to  turn  with  dis- 
dain from  the  mortal  Niobe;  contrasted  with  this  are  the  uncon- 
cerned figures  of  children,  two  of  whom  are  playing  with  knuckle- 
bones; the  names  of  the  different  figures,  and  of  the  painter, 
Alexandres  of  Athens,  are  given  in  the  inscriptions);  9568. 
Scene  from  a  tragedy;  9564.  Youthful  Warrior  springing  from  a 
chariot  going  at  full  speed  (a  much  admired  feat  in  chariot-racing) ; 
109,370.  Fragment  of  a  representation  of  the  fate  of  Niobe  and  her 
children. 

Room  II.  In  the  middle,  109,608.  Marble  statuette  of  AphrodiU, 
still  retaining  its  colouring,  which,  however,  hardly  excites  our  ad- 
miration. On  the  walls,  112,282.  Mars  and  Venus;  112,283. 
Sleeping  Maenad;  ^91 11.  Orestes  and  Py lades  as  captives  before 
Thoas,  while  Iphigeneia  comes  out  of  the  temple  to  meet  them ;  to 
the  left  of  the  last,  111,439.  Iphigeneia  (fragment);  9539.  Apollo 
and  Marsyas;  *8976.  Medea,  sword  in  hand,  contemplating  the 
murder  of  her  children ;  ♦8992.  Hercules,  supported  by  Priapus, 
and  Omphale;  *9286.  Dionysus  and  his  train  approaching  the 
sleeping  Ariadne;  111,437.  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  holding  a  nest  of 
Cupids. 

Room  III.  In  the  middle,  6533.  Cupid  (fountain  statuette). 
On  the  walls,  9529.  Hephaestus  making  the  arms  of  Achilles  in  the 
presence  of  Thetis;  9231,  9236.  The  Graces;  9043.  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur;  9044.  Centaur  appearing  at  the  wedding  of  Peiri- 
thous;  9556.  lo  and  Argos;  8898.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the 
three  continents  of  the  ancient  world :  9026.  Alcestis  offers  herself 
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to  save  the  life  of  her  husband  Admetus,  to  whom  the  oracle  has 
just  proclaimed  that  he  might  escape  death  if  he  could  find  a 
willing  substitute ,  while  his  aged  parents  refuse  to  help  him ; 
below,  9012.  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the  snakes;  9027.  Admetus 
(as  above):  8977.  Medea,  with  her  children ;  9248.  Mars  and  Venus; 
8998.  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

Room  IY.  In  the  middle,  6292.  Statuette  of  Aphrodite,  On  the 
walls,  9040.  Pero  saving  the  life  of  her  father  Oimon,  who  is 
starving  in  prison ;  8968.  Death  of  Sophonisba ;  *9278.  Dionysus 
and  Ariadne ;  9262.  Ck)mbat  of  Pan  and  £ro8  in  the  presence  of 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite ;  8984.  The  Cyclops  Polyphemus  receiving 
a  letter  from  Galatea ;  9383.  Narcissus  gazing  on  his  reflection  in 
the  water ;  8896,  8889.  Phrixos  and  Helle  escaping  over  the  sea 
on  the  back  of  a  ram  (Helle  is  sinking  in  the  Hellespont,  to  wkich 
she  gave  her  name);  115,396.  Theseus  and  the  sleeping  Ariadne. 
In  the  doorway  to  the  next  room,  *9180.  'Cupids  for  sale'. 

Room  Y.  In  the  middle  aref  four  paintings  on  a  green  and  blue 
ground,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  a  girl  plucking  flowers 
(♦8834).  On  the  walls,  ♦9295-9307.  Thirteen  figures  of  Bacchantes 
and  Satyrs;  ♦9133-9136.  Two  male  and  two  female  centaurs  (the 
finest  the  centaur  bound  by  a  Msnad  and  struck  by  a  thyrsus);  ^9178 
et  seq.  Youthful  Genii  in  various  occupations  of  daily  life;  9551. 
Zeus  crowned  by  Victory ;  8837.  Cronos ;  9454.  Demeter ;  9184, 
♦9135.  Satyr  and  Maenad;  9202  Marriage  of  Zephyr  and  Flora (?); 
9456.  Dionysus;  9457.  Demeter;  9298.  Maenad;  8859,  8870.  Ner- 
eids; 9018.  Woman  painting  a  herma;  9019.  Triumphant  actor 
presenting  his  mask  as  a  votive  offering  to  Dionysus;  9021.  Con- 
cert; 9022.  Toilet-scene ;  9023.  Musician.  In  the  doorway  to  the 
next  room;  ♦9118-9121.  Rope-dancing  Satyrs. 

Room  YI.  Landscapes;  ^9084.  Girl  with  writing  tablet  and 
stilus;  9058.  Portrait  of  a  Pompeian  baker  and  his  wife.  In  the 
middle  are  two  small  glass-cases  containing  the  most  recent  finds 
and  a  bronze  tripod  inlaid  with  silver. 

We  now  return  to  R.  IY,  and  turn  to  the  left  into  the  series  of 
back-rooms.  Room  YII.  9302,  9304.  Niobe  and  her  children.  — 
Room  VIII.  8924,  8919.  Scenes  from  the  cult  of  Isis;  112,222. 
Conflict  between  the  Pompeians  and  Nucerines  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  Pompeii;  113,197.  Curious  caricature  of  an  incident  resembling 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon;  111,479.  Destruction  of  Niobe  and  her 
children.  —  Room  X.  9009.  Wounded  iEneas ;  9010.  Trojan  horse 
(night  scene);  120,032.  Philoctetus;  119,691.  Judgment  of  Paris; 
111,436.  Jason  and  Pelias. 

From  R.  VII  a  door  leads  to  the  Rbsbkved  Cabinet  (Oggetti 
Osceni),  to  which  male  adults  only  are  admitted  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  director.  It  contains  marble  sculptures,  statuettes, 
and  utensils  in  bronze  and  terracotta,  paintings,  and  mosaics, 
many  of  them  showing  considerable  humour  and  artistic  merit. 
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C.  "Fixnt  Floor. 

From  tlie  top  of  the  stairs  we  first  turn  to  the  left  to  the  E. 
wing.  To  the  right  of  the  passage  which  we  first  enter  are  the  two 
Sale  del  CommeBtihili.  The  glass-cases  in  the  first  of  these  con- 
tain articles  of  food  and  grain,  and  Pigments  from  Pompeii.  In  the 
middle,  to  the  right,  is  a  pillar  with  scenes  from  the  Fnllonica 
(fuller's  establishment)  at  Pompeii,  referring  to  the  fuller's  art,  and 
showing  the  owl  as  the  symbol  of  Minerva,  the  patron  goddess  of  the 
fullers.  On  the  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  are  banqueting  and 
tavern  scenes ;  to  the  right  are  dramatic  scenes.  Among  the  pic- 
tures of  still-life  and  animals  th6  most  noticeable  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  the  birds  to  the  left  of  the  window.  —  The  glass-cases  in  the 
second  room  contain  Textile  Fabrics  from  Pompeii  and  a  charming 
little  head  of  a  woman  (opposite  the  window).  In  the  wall-cases 
are  decorative  figures,  mostly  intended  for  fountains.  Between  the 
entrance  and  the  exit  are  scenes  from  Pompeian  life :  9068.  Forum 
with  equestrian  statue^ ;  9065.  Race  j  9071.  Baker's  shop ;  9063- 
9070.  Market-scenes. 

We  now  cross  the  passage  and  enter  the  ^Collection  of  Small 
Bronzes  (Piccoli  Bronzijj  which  is  arranged  in  seven  rooms  and  is 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  consists  chiefly  of  house- 
hold utensils,  lamps,  candelabra,  and  so  on,  most  of  them  found  at 
Pompeii,  admirably  adapted  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  ancient  Italians. 

Room  I.  Opposite  the  window,  Equestrian  statuette  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  found  in  Herculaneum  along  with  the  adjoining 
horse,  which  also  originally  bore  a  rider,  perhaps  the  antagonist  of 
the  king.  Equestrian  statuette  of  an  Amazon  after  an  original  from 
the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  and  possibly  a  copy  of  the  cel- 
ebrated work  of  Strongylion,  a  contemporary  of  Phidias.  The  wall- 
•  case  to  the  left  contains  statuettes  of  gods  :  to  the  left,  below,  Zeus 
(the  best  that  in  which  he  appears  enthroned),  Hermes,  Isis,  Genii, 
and  Victory;  on  the  two  upper  shelves,  from  right  to  left.  Lares, 
Hercules,  Artemis,  Athena,  Aphrodite.  Opposite,  Mirrors,  archaic 
vase-handle  with  Tritons  and  two  winged  daemons  j  Archaic  vase 
ornamentation  with  Satyr  and  Maenad  j  Archaic  figures  in  the 
Etruscan  style j  Roman  statuettes,  partly  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
fragments  of  vessels,  and  votive  hands.  By  the  rear  wall,  small 
figures  of  animals ;  dish  with  lions.  In  the  middle,  marble  basin 
with  bust  of  a  child.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  window,  Braziers ; 
in  the  comer,  Oandelabia. 

Room  II.  In  front  of  the  window,  Very  fine  tripod ;  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  window,  Bronze  pails.  The  wall-case  to  the  right 
contains  statuettes  of  gods  :  to  the  right,  below,  Zeus,  Isis-Fortuna, 
Girl  poised  on  a  globe,  Dioscurus  with  pointed  cap.  Lares,  Artemis, 
Athena,  Hercules;  above,  from  left  to  right,  Fortuna  enthroned, . 
Ares  with  a  helmet,  Poseidon,  Hermes,  grotesque  Silenus,  Hermes,' 
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Apollo,  Aphrodite ;  at  the  top,  from  right  to  left,  Athena,  Yielory, 
Fortune,  seated  Zeus,  Sea-Centaur,  Athena.  The  wall-case  to  the 
left  contains  fragments  of  Tossels  in  the  form  of  busts ;  to  the  left, 
below,  Bust  of  Tiberius ;  on  the  capital,  Bust  of  Augustus ;  in  front, 
Statuette  of  a  girl;  Diadochus,  with  short  horns,  marking  him  as 
the  *new  Dionysus'  (comp.  p.  69)}  Falling  Barbarian.  —  In  the 
room  at  the  back  of  this  one,  money-chests  and  iron  stocks. 

Room  III.  In  front  of  the  window,  remarkably  fine  ancient 
Greek  amphora.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  window.  Tripods  with 
kettles.  By  the  doors,  on  the  table,  and  in  the  right  wall- case, 
Vessels  of  various  kinds  (notable  for  the  blue  patina);  many  of  the 
handles  are  adorned  with  masks,  particularly  of  Medusa  (69,491, 
69,493).  Dishes,  with  relief- medallions  in  the  centre  (14B0. 
Warrior  and  Qiil).  In  the  glass-cases,  by  the  rear  wall,  fragments 
of  vessels  and  dishes,  small  boxes,  and  incense  altar.  In  the  left 
wall -case.  Lamps,  often  on  tasteful  stands  and  adorned  with 
statuettes,  such  as  No.  72,206  (Seated  SLlenus)  and  No.  72,199 
(Dancing  Silenus).  Above,  Dishes  with  handles  and  charming 
ornamentation. 

Room  IY.  In  front  of  the  window  are  an  altar,  a  statuette  of 
Dionysus  on  a  panther,  and  six  lamps,  of  which  that  with  the  pillar 
is  the  finest.  To  the  right  of  the  window  is  a  reconstruction  of 
the  back  of  a  couch,  to  the  left  a  reconstruction  of  a  whole  dining- 
couch;  the  latter  has  been  wrongly  restored,  but  a  correct  recon- 
struction is  to  be  found  in  R.  YII.  By  the  doors  and  on  the  table 
are  various  handsome  vessels.  To  the  right,  in  a  glass-case,  are 
fragments  of  vases  in  the  form  of  busts,  often  provided  with  rings 
for  lifting;  in  the  middle,  busts  of  'Africa^  with  the  exuvi»  of 
an  elephant;  fine  bust  of  Aitemis.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  rings, 
chains,  armlets,  mirrors  (round  and  rectangular),  tesserx  or  counters 
of  bone,  and  dice  (some  of  them  shaped  like  vertebra;).  On  the 
rear  wall,  fragments  of  vessels  and  ornaments.  In  the  glass-cases 
to  the  left,  fragments  of  richly  ornamented  vessels,  reliefs  in  bronze, 
and  fine  handles  of  vessels. 

Room  Y.  In  the  middle,  by  the  window,  are  two  standing-lamps, 
one  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  the  other  in  that  of  a  column.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  window  are  two  tables  with  figures  for  holding 
lamps.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  lectus,  or  dining-couch.  By 
the  doors  and  on  the  table,  in  the  middle,  are  vessels  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  wall-case  to  the  right  are  small  altars  in  the  form  of 
tables,  candelabra,  tripods,  a  table-pedestal,  hanging-lamps,  and  a 
sword.  By  the  rear  wall  is  a  case  with  lamps  on  graceful  stands  or 
attached  to  small  candelabra,  also  hanging-lamps  and  lanterns.  In 
the  wall-case  to  the  left  are  fine  candelabra,  lamps,  and  lanterns. 

Room  YI.  In  front  of  the  window  are  two  kitcheners  with  taps 
and  heating  arrangements ;  small  heating  apparatus.  To  the  left  of 
the  window,  kitchener  in  the  form  of  a  fortress,  for  keeping  food 
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warm  with  the  aid  of  a  jacket  of  hot  water.  To  the  right  of  the 
window,  large  vessel  for  warm  drinks,  with  a  tap  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  keeping  up  the  temperature.  In  the  corner  five  fountain 
jets.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  tahle-eqnipage  for  drinks  and  warm 
dishes.  Then,  vessel  for  warming  drinks.  By  the  doors,  various 
handsome  vessels.  In  a  wall-case  to  the  left,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, ink-pots,  writing-materials,  and  musical  instruments,  in- 
cluding flutes,  horns,  sistra,  and  part  of  a  small  organ;  helow, 
round  vessels.  By  the  rear  wall,  halances  (usually  with  one  scale 
only),  weights  and  measures.  In  the  right  wall-case,  pans  with 
handles,  small  hottles  (one  in  the  form  of  a  wine-skin  on  a  chain), 
strigils,  small  medicine  chests  with  shelves,  small  hoxes,  surgical 
instruments,  some  in  long  cases:  helow,  round  vessels.  In  the 
middle  a  large,  hig-hellied  *douhle-hoiler*  or  kitchener. 

Room  VII.  In  the  middle,  large  Cork  Model  of  PompeU.  To 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  large  and  small  dishes,  most  of  them  with 
fine  handles,  and  one  resting  on  three  lion's  feet;  large  sieve; 
ladles,  door-hinges,  and  so  on.  Then,  clay  vessels,  most  of  them 
with  handles  and  lids.  Water-jars,  with  one  or  two  handles,  generally 
with  fine  reliefs  at  the  points  of  junction.  On  the  wall,  opposite 
the  entrance,  eight  metal  plates,  serving  the  purpose  of  door 
knockers;  in  three  Instances  the  hammer  with  its  chain  is  still 
preserved.  In  the  next  cahinet  are  pruning-knives  and  other  in- 
struments of  iron,  a  large  pail  and  several  smaller  vessels  with 
handles ;  helow,  letters  from  inscriptions.  Farther  on,  other  im- 
plements of  iron,  used  for  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes; 
huudles  of  skewers,  locks,  cow-hells,  hasket-like  dishes  with  handles, 
pans  with  handles,  pastry  moulds,  cooking  implements,  flat  pans 
and  dishes;  ahove,  two  large  kettles.  Interspersed  among  the 
cases  are  candelahra.  Below  the  window  are  two  haths,  two  hra- 
zlers,  and  an  iron  kitchener  with  hronze  fittings  and  an  opening 
helow  for  the  fire.  The  tahle-cases  contain  (from  left  to  right) 
locks,  keys  (some  with  very  elahorate  workmanship),  huokles, 
chains,  rings,  large  sacrificial  hooks,  fish-hooks,  netting-needles, 
and  anchors.  On  the  other  side  of  the  model  of  Pompeii  are  a 
henob,  a  dining  -  couch,  a  table,  three  iron  grates,  some  leaden 
vessels,  and  a  fine  bronze  pail.  The  three  table-cases  contain  small 
fragments  (some  of  them  from  the  Borgia  Collection  at  Yelletri), 
horse-harness,  spurs,  chains,  and  rings.  In  the  glass-case  are  ar- 
tistically worked  sieves.  —  Over  the  cases  hang  Arazsi,  or  tapestry, 
with  representations  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  executed  for  Charles  I. 
at  Brussels,  probably  from  designs  by  Barend  van  Orley,  the 
Flemish  painter. 

The  other  rooms  of  the  first  floor  are  occupied  by  the  National 
Library  (p.  87)  and  the  Picture  QaOery  (p.  83). 

We  now  return  to  the  first  room  of  the  Small  Bronzes  and  ascend 
the  winding  staircase  which  begins  here. 
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D.  Second  Floor. 

Here  we  first  enter  five  rooms  with  further  examples  of  domestic 
implements  and  ornaments. 

Room  I.  On  the  walls,  fine  stncco  reliefs.  In  the  tahleocases 
are  fine  carvings  in  ivory,  including  a  medallion  representing  Apollo 
(near  the  window).  In  the  wall-cases  are  vases,  lamps,  and  figures 
in  glazed  clay,  executed  in  the  Egyptian  fashion;  two  groups  adjoin- 
ing the  entrance  represent  Oimon  and  Pero  (comp.  p.  76).  In  the 
middle,  large  bronze  dish  inlaid  with  silver  and  copper. 

Room  II.  On  the  walls,  stucco  fragments.  In  the  wall-cases 
and  in  front  of  the  window  is  an  admirable  Colleetioii  of  Ancient 
Glass.  The  table-cases  in  front  contain  articles  of  the  toilet,  such 
as  mirrors,  cosmetic  boxes,  little  implements  for  the  application 
of  the  cosmetics,  and  combs.  In  the  table-cases  behind,  remains 
of  fine  glass  of  various  colours. 

Room  III.  On  the  walls,  stucco  fragments.  In  the  cases,  glass, 
plain  and  parti-coloured.  In  front  of  the  window,  Vase  with  white 
Cupids  and  foliage  on  a  blue  ground,  discovered  in  a  tomb  in  the 
Street  of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii  (p.  165),  when  it  was  filled  with 
ashes.  The  next  isolated  case  contains  a  white  beaker  with  foliage 
and  a  beautiful  dish  of  a  brownish  colour  with  blue  spots  and  inlay 
of  gold  leaf.  In  the  case  at  the  back  are  dishes,  chains,  and  other 
objects  in  rock  crystal.  To  the  right  of  the  exit-wall,  plate  with 
wonderful  iridescent  colouring.  To  the  left,  black  dish  inlaid  with 
a  vine  in  gold,  green,  and  red  glass. 

Room  IV.  On  the  walls,  stucco  fragments.  By  the  window  the 
celebrated  *Ta%za  Famese,  a  vessel  of  onyx  with  beautiful  reliefs, 
the  largest  of  its  kind,  an  Alexandrian  work  of  the  Hellenistic  period. 

On  the  outside  is  a  large  Medusa^s  head  in  relief.  Inside  is  a  group 
of  seven  figures,  representing  the  beings  to  whom  are  due  the  exuberant 
fertility  ot  the  Nile  Valley.  Below,  Euthenia,  goddess  of  the  rain  and 
of  the  inundatioti  of  the  Nile,  seated,  in  the  garb  of  Isis,  on  a  sphinx. 
To  the  left,  seated  figure  of  the  god  of  the  Nile.  In  the  middle,  the  Trlp- 
tolemus  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Horus  of  the  Egyptians,  represented  as  a 
youth  holding  a  plough  in  his  right  hand ',  to  the  right,  above,  two  wind-gods, 
representing  the  Etesian  winds,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  belief,  were 
the  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile;  to  the  right,  below,  two  nymphs  or  Horse. 

The  rest  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  Objects  in  Gold.  To  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  lamp ;  earrings  and  chains  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones ;  fibulas  (some  in  an  archaic  style),  clasps,  armlets, 
two  bullae  (worn  by  Roman  boys  round  their  necks  and  containing 
amulets).  Opposite  are  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  collection, 
in  which  the  fine  filigree  and  granulated  work  is  especially  notable ; 
small  figures  of  a  bull  and  a  mountain-goat.  To  the  right  of  the  exit, 
a  wreath.  Among  the  chains  and  arm-bands  the  finest  are  those 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  The  two  table-cases  contain  finger-rings. 

Room  V.  Silver  Objects.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  medallion 
with  the  love-sick  Phaedra,  with  her  nurse.  In  front  of  the  window, 
a  pail  with  somewhat  unpleasant  reliefs  of  bathing-scenes.   In  the 
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middle,  silyei  objects  from  the  house  of  Meleager  at  Pompeii  (p.  153), 
iiiolading  two  goblets  with  centaurs,  medallions  with  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  goblets  with  masks  and  other  Bacchic  attributes,  fine  me- 
dallion with  the  youthful  iEsculapius,  and  a  bronze  inkstand  inlaid 
with  gold  and  sUyerj  below,  two  handsome  dishes.  In  the  two 
isolated  cases  at  the  back,  flye  handsome  goblets  with  foliage,  and 
a  dish.  Silyer  tableware.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  silyer  mounts 
for  dining-couches. 

Boom  YI.  On  the  walls,  paintings  from  tombs  at  Rayo,  Gnatia, 
Paestum,  and  Qapua  (returning  Samnlte  warriors  greeted  by  the 
women;  head  of  Medusa  with  Messapic  inscription).  —  Below  is 
the  Colleotion  of  Amui  and  Armour.  At  the  back  are  the  Greek 
and  Etruscan  arms.  By  the  window  -are  the  arms  of  Roman  gladia- 
tors, with  elaborate  reliefs,  such  as  the  scenes  from  the  taking  of 
Troy  on  the  helmet  numbered  5673  (to  the  left). 

Roou  VII.  Library  of  the  Papyri  dlscoyered  in  a  yilla  near 
Herculaneum  in  1752. 

The  rolls  were  completely  encrusted  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  real  value  of  the  discovery  was 
appreciated.  About  3000  were  discovered,  of  which  1800  only  have  been 
preserved.  The  thin  layers  of  the  bark  (jUbri)  of  the  papyrus  plant,  each 
of  the  breadth  of  one  column  of  writing,  are  pasted  together  and  rolled 
on  rods,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  disengaging  them  may  be 
imagined.  The  task  was  long  attempted  in  vain,  until  the  Padre  Piaggi 
in  Ihe  end  of  the  18th  cent,  invented  an  ingenious  machine  by  which  the 
difficulty  was  removed.  About  six  hundred  of  these  libri  have  been  by 
degrees  unrolled,  and  whatever  of  their  contents  has  escaped  obliteration 
has  been  published  in  the  Yolumina  Herculanensia.  The  papyrus  itself  has 
become  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  the  black  traces  of  the  ink  have,  at 
places,  become  very  indistinct.  The  library  belonged  to  a  follower  of  the 
Epicurean  school,  and  the  MSS.  consist  chiefly  of  treatises  in  Greek  by 
the  Epicurean  Philodemus,  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  on  nature,  music,  rhe- 
toric, etc.  There  are  also,  however,  considerable  fragments  of  Epicurus 
himself,  including  a  letter  to  a  child.  —  Here  are  also  preserved  the  trip- 
tychs  (about  900)  found  in  a  carbonised  box  at  Pompeii  in  1875,  con- 
taining receipts  for  money  advanced  by  Lucius  Geecilius  Jucundus,  a  Pom- 
peian  banker  (pp.  71,  iw). 

The  Colleotion  of  Antique  Cut  Oenu  (OemmeJ  occupies  Rooms 
Vil  and  VIII.  Many  of  the  Cameos,  or  stones  cut  in  relief,  are  very 
interesting:  16.  Zeus  in  conflict  with  the  Titans,  by  Anthemion ; 
32.  Head  of  Medusa;  44.  Fine  head  of  Augustus ;  65.  Part  of  the 
group  of  the  Famese  bull  (p.  66),  said  to  haye  been  used  as  a 
model  at  its  restoration.  Among  the  Jntaglif  or  stones  on  which  the 
designs  recede  (so  placed  that  the  designs  are  seen  through  the 
stone),  are  the  following:  209.  Ajax  and  Cassandra;  213.  Apollo 
and  Marsyas ;  392.  Bacchante.  Out  gems  of  the  mediaeval  and  Re- 
naissance epochs  are  also  shown  here. 

Room  YIU  also  contains  a  Collection  of  Coins  (Medagliere)j 
which  includes  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  medlsBval,  and  modern 
coins;  the  dies  of  the  Neapolitan  mint,  together  with  a  njunisiQatlc 
library.  The  coins  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  beginning 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance. 

Bakdbekk.    Italy  lU.    iSth  Bdit.  6 
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Rooms  IX-XYI  contain  the  very  extensiTO  and  valuable 
**Colleetion  of  Yaset,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of 
the  handsome  products  of  Lower  Italy.  Room  IX.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance,  black-figured  yases.  To  the  right  of  the  doorway  to  the 
adjoining  room  on  the  left,  red-figured  vaaes  {bOt  cent.),  indnding 
a  large  vessel  with  a  represMitstfon  of  a  Gigantomachia  (Case  liv). 
Farther  on  are  other  black-figured  vases  and  dishes,  and  also  lecythi. 
Next,  later  Italic  ware.  Between  the  next  two  doorways  are  black- 
figured  vases  and  dishes,  and  also  red-figured  vases  in  the  severe  style. 
To  the  right  of  the  second  entry  are  similar  vessels.  Case  xxxviil. 
Late  pottery;  Case  xl.  Corinthian  and  other  archaic  vases ;  Case  xli. 
Black-figured  Attic  vases  and  Italic  imitations.  Cases  xlii  &  xliii. 
Black-figured  Attic  vases,  including  three  Panathenaic  amphone ; 
Case  Iv.  Bucchero  dishes  and  vases  adorned  with  elegant  golden 
chains ;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  red-figured  vases  in  the  severe 
style.  In  the  middle,  near  the  entrance,  three  lecythi,  two  of  them 
adorned  with  reliefs;  in  the  large  central  case,  especially  fine  ex- 
amples of  Attic  vases  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  with  admirable  re- 
presentations of  the  Sack  of  Troy ;  Battle  of  the  Amazons;  Prepara- 
tion for  a  satyrlc  drama  in  the  presence  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne ; 
Mffinads  offering  to  their  master  Dionysus ;  and  Weapon-dance. 

In  the  adjoining  room  is  the  Bantangelo  Collection,  parchased  by  the 
city  of  Ifaples  in  1866  and  comprising  a  small  collection  of  Greek  and 
Lower  Italic  Vm$9^  Terracottcu^  Small  Brontet^  and  Coins.  The  vases 
include  some  admirable  examples ;  fine  drinking-horns  (rhy ta),  Vase  from 
Kola,  with  the  return  of  Hepheestus  to  Olympus,  Orpheus  in  Hades,  etc. 
The  Italic  coins  include  an  interesting  selection  of  ^aea  grave". 

Room  X  (continuation  of  the  Collection  of  Vases)  contains 
Aretine  ware  in  two  table -cases,  and  late  vases  adorned  with 
statuettes.  —  We  then  pass  through  an  anteroom  into  Boon  XI, 
containing  archaic  vases  of  Lower  Italy.  —  Rooms  XII  &  XIII  con- 
tain Apullan  vases.  In  the  middle  are  temporarily  placed  some 
large  amphorae,  destined  not  for  domestic  use  but  for  the  decoration 
of  graves;  they  are  elaborately  ornamented,  but  reveal  no  fineness 
of  taste  either  in  form  or  painting.  On  the  vase  to  the  left  in  R.  XII 
is  represented  Achilles  sacrificing  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus.  — 
Room  XIY.  Vases  from  Lucania.  In  the  middle,  amphora  with 
Orpheus  and  Hercules  in  Hades.  In  the  right  corner,  vase  with 
Bacchic  sacrifice.  —  Room  XV.  Vases  from  Lucania  and  Campania. 
In  the  middle  is  a  large  amphora  representing  Darius  and  his  of- 
ficers in:  a  council  of  war;  one  of  the  Persians  is  warning  the  king; 
above  are  Hellas  consoled  by  Athena,  and  Asia  blinded  by  Apate ; 
beneath  are  Persians  paying  subsidies  for  the  war.  —  Room  XVI. 
Vases  from  Campania.  By  the  window.  Amphora  with  the  funeral 
of  Archemorus;  on  the  back,  Hercules  with  Atlas  and  the  Hesperides. 
In  the  middle.  Bronze,  silver,  and  tenacotta  vessels  and  silver  fibulae, 
all  found  at  Cumae  in  1902 

We  no ^  pass  through  a  small  anteroom,  containing  models  of  two 
tombs,  to  the  OamsBan  Coueotion  (CoUezhne  Cumana),  which  was  parchased 
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by  the  Prinee  of  Carignano  from  the  heirs  of  the  Count  of  Syracase  and 
presented  to  the  Museum.  Room  I.  In  the  middle,  highly  archaic  Greek 
vases;  by  the  walls,  black-figured  and  geometrical  red-figured  vases.  The 
table-cases  contain  bronzes,  children's  toys,  and  valuable  glass.  —  Boom  II. 
Glass  and  vases.  —  Room  III.  Collection  of  fine  vases,  mostly  from  Attica. 
In  the  middle  is  a  particularly  fine  specimen  representing  a  battle  between 
Amazons  and  Greeks.  In  front  of  the  left  window  is  a  jewel-casket  with 
mountings  in  bone,  and  containing  a  few  articles  in  gold  (the  wooden 
parts  renewed).  —  Room  IV.  Vases  and  terracottas,  mainly  of  a  late  period. 
In  the  middle,  head  in  wax  firom  a  Roman  tomb.  Bast  of  the  Prince  of 
Carignano. 

We  now  descend  the  winding  staircase  to  the  floor  below,  and, 
opposite  the  Collection  of  Small  Bronzes,  turn  into  the  Picture  Gallery. 

Picture  Gallery. 

The  Picture  Gallery  (Finacoteca)  occupies  the  whole  of  the  W. 
wing  of  the  first  floor.  As  the  rearrangement  was  not  yet  completed 
when  this  Handbook  went  to  press,  we  confine  ourselves  to  giving 
here  a  list  of  the  chief  pictures,  grouped  according  to  schools  and  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  artists. 

Neapolitan  School  op  the  13-18th  Centuries.  M,  Caravaggio^ 
Judith  and  Holophernes;  Giovanni  Filippo  CriscuolOy  Adoration  of 
the  Magi;  Piero  del  JDonzellOj  Christ  crucified  between  the  two  male- 
fiictors,  St.  Martin;  Piero  and  Ippolito  del  DonzellOy  Madonna  and 
I  saints.  Domenico  Qargiulo,  surnamed  Micco  Spadaro^  Insurrection  of 

I  Masauiello  (p.  43)  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  at  Naples  in  1647;  The 

j  smoker.  Luca  Giordano^  Pope  Alexander  U.  consecrating  the  church 

of  Monte  Cassino  (p.  6);  Christ  shown  to  the  people  (after  Diirer); 
Venus  and  Cupid  sleeping.  Neapolitan  School  (15th  cent. ;  here 
ascribed  to  Jan  van  Eyck^y  St.  Jerome  extracting  a  thorn  from  the 
paw  of  a  lion ;  Pietro  Novelli,  surnamed  Monrealese,  Judith  and  Holo- 
phernes; Simone  Papa^  Crucifixion  and  saints ;  Scipione  Pulzoni  (da 
QaetaJ,  Portrait;  Biberay  St.  Bruno  adoring  the  Holy  Child  (on 
copper),  St.  Jerome  hearing  the  trumpet  of  the  Last  Judgment,  St. 
Jerome,  St  Sebastian  (1 651) ;  Fr,  di  Bosa,  surnamed  Pacecco^  Madonna 
delle  Grazie;  Salvator  Bosa^  Christ  and  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple. 
Andrea  (Sabbaiini)  da  Salemo^  Miracles  of  St  Nicholas  of  Bari,  sadly 
damaged;  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  marked  l>y  all  the  freshness  and 
grace  of  the  S.  Italian  school,  hut  also  by  the  characteristically  slight 
attention  paid  by  it  to  correct  handling.  Massimo  Stanzioni,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds;  Traversa^  Girl  with  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Tuscan  School.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
two  angels;  Angelo  Bronzino (not  Baphaei),  Portraits  of  the  Cavaliere 
Tibaldeo  (?)  and  others ;  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (attributed  to  Ohirlandaio), 
Madonna  with  St.  Leonard  and  St  Jerome ;  BaffaeUino  del  Qarbo 
(not  FiL  Lippi),  Annunciation,  with  Johs  the  Baptist  and  St.  An- 
drew ;  BaffaeUino  del  Qarbo  (?  not  Lo  Spagna),  Holy  Family ;  JDom. 
Ohirlandaio,  Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist;  MasacciOy  Crucifixion 
(part  of  the  Pisan  altar  of  1426) ;  Masolino  (not  Masaceio),  Founding 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Neve  and  Assumption  (ca.  1423), 

6* 
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from  an  altar  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Borne.  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Copy  of  Raphael'B  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  -with  Cardinals  Giulio  de' Medici 
and  Rossi  (1524).  This  admirable  copy  was  sent  by  Clement  YIL  to 
the  Marchese  Federigo  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  instead  of  the  original  he 
had  promised  (now  in  the  Pal.  Pitti  at  Florence),  and  afterwards  came 
to  Naples.  Even  Giulio  Romano  was  deceived,  till  his  attention 
was  directed  to  a  sign  made  on  the  copy  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  to 
distinguish  the  two  works.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  miss  in 
this  work  ^the  perfect  keeping ,  ease,  grandeur,  modelling,  and 
relief  of  form',  which  characterize  the  original.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?), 
Pope  Clement  Yll. ;  An  architect  (Bramante?)  showing  a  plan  to  a 
nobleman  (school -piece).  Matteo  da  Siena^  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents; SodomOy  Resurrection;  0,  A,  Sogliani^  Holy  Family. 

Roman  Sohool.  Beccafumi,  Descent  from  the  Cross;  Claude 
Lorrain ,  Quay  at  sunset  (spoiled) ;  Raphael  Mengs,  Ferdinand  IV. 
at  the  age  of  twelve ;  Pannini ,  Charles  III.  entering  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  Charles  III.  visitiDg  Benedict  XIY. ;  Ferugino,  Madonna. 
Sib,  del  Piombo,  Holy  Family ,  executed  under  the  influence  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  (unfinished) ;  Clement  YII.  (sketch 
OD  slate) ;  Hadrian  YI.  Raphael,  Holy  Family  (Madonna  del  divino 
amore),  of  the  master's  Roman  period,  probably  executed  by  Oiulio 
Romano;  Madonna  del  Passeggio  (copy;  original  in  England); 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  (afterwards  Pope  Paul  III. ; 
not  of  Cardinal  Passerini;  ca.  1511).  —  School  of  Raphael,  Madonna 
delle  Grazie;  Franc.  Romanelli,  Sibyl;  Sassoferrato,  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds;  Marcello  Venusti,  Copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  Last 
Judgment,  before  its  disfigurement. 

Ybnetian  School.  Jac.  Bassano,  Yenetian  lady;  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini^ Transfiguration,  an  admirable  early  work,  showing  the  influence 
of  Mantegna(ca.  1460),  a  brother-in-law  of  the  artist ;  Giovanni  BeU 
lini  (more  probably  Antonello  da  Messina  ?),  Portrait ;  Bern.  Belotto 
(Canaletto),  Twelve  architectural  pieces.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Madonna 
and  St.  Peter  Martyr,  an  early  work  (1503);  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Bern.  Rossi ,  Bishop  of  Treviso  (wrongly  attributed  to  Andrea  da 
Solario).  Moretto,  Christ  scourged,  a  fine  and  carefully  modelled 
little  picture;  Palma  Vecchio,  Holy  Family  with  saints.  —  Titian, 
♦Pope  Paul  III.,  in  excellent  preservation  (1543). 

*Tlie  pontiffs  likeness  is  that  of  a  strong  man,  gaunt  and  dry  from 
age  ....  A  forehead  high  and  endless,  a  nose  both  long  and  slender, 
expanding  to  a  flat  drooping  bulb  with  flabby  nostrils  overhanging  the 
mouth,  an  eye  peculiarly  small  and  bleary,  a  large  and  thin-lipped  mouth, 
display  the  character  of  Paul  Farnese  as  that  of  a  fox  whose  wariness 
could  seldom  be  at  fault.  The  height  of  his  frame,  its  size  and  sinew,  still 
give  him  an  imposing  air,  to  which  Titian  has  added  by  drapery  admirable 
in  its  account  of  the  under*  forms,  splendid  in  the  contrasts  of  its  reds 
in  velvet  chair  and  silken  stole  and  rochet,  and  subtle  in  the  delicacy  of 
its  lawn  whites ....  The  quality  of  life  and  pulsation  so  often  conveyed 
in  Titian's  pictures  is  here  in  its  highest  development. . . .  Both  face  and 
hands  are  models  of  execution,  models  of  balance  of  light  and  shade  and 
harmonious  broken  tones\  —  ^Titian',  by  Crowe  Jk  Cavaloatelle. 
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Titian,  *Danae,  painted  at  Rome  in  1546,  showing  the  master, 
at  sixty-eight,  still  triumphing  over  every  difflcnlty  of  art  and 
possessed  of  all  his  youthfal  vigour. 

Titian,  *PhilipII.,  prohahly  painted  in  1552-53  from  a  sketch 
made  at  Angsliurg  in  1550  hy  order  of  Charles  Y. 

The  first  painting  from  this  sketch,  sent  in  1553  to  England  to  assist 
Philip  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Tudor,  was  returned  after  the 
marriage  in  1554,  and  is  now  at  Madrid ;  the  Naples  picture  is  the  second 
version,  and  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  first. 

Titian,  *Pope  Paul  III.,  with  Cardinals  Alessandro  and  Ottavio 
FaTnese,  full  of  life,  although  somewhat  sketchily  handled  (1545); 
Portrait  of  Pier  Luigi  Famese  (spoiled) ;  Repentant  Magdalen  (late 
work,  1667);  Cardinal  Bemho  (original?);  Pope  Paul  III.  (Famese), 
possibly  an  original,  hut  much  damaged.  Unknown  Master  (not 
Oiorgione),  Alleged  portrait  of  Prince  Antonello  da  Salerno ;  Alvise 
Vivarini,  Madonna  with  two  saints  (1486);  Bartolomeo  Vivarini, 
Madonna  enthroned  with  saints,  an  early  work  (1469). 

Schools  op  Lombabdt,  Pabma,  Genoa,  etc.  Niceolb  d'Abbate 
(more  prohahly  Cesare  Magni?),  Poor  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Madonna  delle  Roccie  (original  in  Paris,  replica  in  London). 

Correggio,  ♦Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine  with  the  Infant  Christ 
(*I1  Piccolo  Sposalizio'),  painted  in  1518-19,  and  smaller  than  that 
in  the  Louvre.  The  religious  meaning  of  the  legend  and  the  idea 
of  the  ecstatic  vision  of  the  saint  are  here  dissolved  in  a  cheerful 
scene  of  natural  life.  —  Correggio,  Madonna,  named  4a  Zingarella' 
(gipsy,  from  the  headgear)  or  'del  Coniglio'  (rahhit),  a  charming 
idyllic  composition,  painted  ahout  1515  (much  darkened).  Cor- 
reggio(^),  Holy  Child  asleep.  Unknown  Master  (not  hy  Correggio\ 
Madonna  and  Child,  Sketch  of  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  —  Qaro^ 
falo,  St.  Sehastian.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (not  Boltraffio), 
Youthful  Christ  and  John  kissing  each  other;  John  the  Baptist 
(copy,  original  in  the  Louvre).  Bernardino  Luini,  Madonna.  Andrea 
Mantegna,  St.  Euphemia,  a  good  but  sadly  damaged  work  (1454); 
Portrait  of  Franc.  Gonzaga.  Parmigianino,  Lucretia,  Holy  Family, 
Madonna,  Amerigo  Vespucci  (?),  St.  Clara,  Portrait  of  a  woman,  etc. 
Bartolomeo  Schidone,  Cariti,  Holy  Family,  Cupid ;  Cesare  da  Sesto^ 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Bernardo  Stroz&i,  Portrait  of  a  Capuchin. 

School  op  Boloona.  Ann.  Carracci,  Madonna  and  Child  with 
St.  Francis,  painted  on  Oriental  agate;  Rinaldo  and  Armida ;  Land- 
scape with  St.  Eustace;  Caricature  of  Caravaggio  as  a  savage  with 
a  parrot  and  a  dwarf  (in  the  comer,  Carracci  himself).  Ouercino, 
Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Peter  repenting;  Mazzolini,  God  the  Father, 
with  angels;  Ouido  Reni,  Ulysses  and  Nausioaa;  Antonio  Bimpacta, 
Madonna  and  Child  under  a  canopy,  surrounded  by  eight  saints 
(1509);  LioneUo  Spada,  Cain  and  Abel. 

Gebman,  Nethsrlandish,  akd  otheb  Fobeion  Schools.  Am- 
berger  (?),  Portrait  of  a  man ;  Jcusopo  van  Amsterdam,  Large  triptych 
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(1612)  J  Ferd,  Bol,  Portrait.  P.  Brueghel  the  Elder  (Peasant  Brueghel), 
Parable  of  the  seven  blind  men  (1568);  Perfidy  of  the  world.  J.  Cor^ 
nelissen  of  Amsterdam  (not  /Ktrer),  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
(1612);  School  of  Lucas  Cranach,  Christ  and  the  adnlteress;  Ant, 
van  Dyck(l),  Portrait  of  a  nobleman,  portrait  of  a  Princess  Egmont, 
and  another  portrait;  School  of  Ant,  van  Dyck^  Christ  on  the  cross; 
Flemish  Master  (not  Durer),  Nativity ;  Flemish  Sehool^  Mary  with  the 
body  of  Christ,  St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  with  the  donors; 
Nic.  Frumenti  or  Froment  (?),  Two  of  the  Magi,  with  the  features 
of  King  Robert  of  Naples  and  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria;  Jan  Fyt, 
Four  good  animal  -  pieces ;  Th.  de  Keyser^  Portrait ;  Master  of  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (a  triptych),  Crucifixion; 
Lower  German  School,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Fr.  Snyders,  Hunting 
scene;  Unknown  Master,  Collection  of  21  miniatures  of  the  House 
of  Farnese ;  Velazques,  The  Topers  (*Los  Borrachos'),  an  old  and 
excellent  copy  of  the  original  at  Madrid ;  Seb,  Vrancx,  Villa  Medici 
at  Rome  in  1616. 

To  the  rooms  of  the  Picture  Gallery  will  be  transferred  an  antique 
Colossal  Horse's  Head,  found  at  Naples,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo 
Santangelo,  and  long  erroneously  attributed  to  Donatello.  Bronze 
tabernacle  vdth  scenes  from  the  Passion,  designed  by  Michael  Angela 
and  executed  by  Oiov.  Bernardi  (see  below)  and  Jac.  del  Duca 
(CicUiano)  In  1545.  Youthful  Hercules  (bronze,  15th  cent.).  Large 
walnut  cabinet  (16th  cent.),  adorned  with  carved  reliefs  from  the 
life  of  St.  Augustine,  formerly  in  the  sacristy  of  the  monastery  of 
Sant^Agostino  degli  Scalzi.  It  contains  mediasval  and  Renaissance 
ivory  carvings  (e.g.  chessman,  apparently  a  12th  cent,  work  from 
Salerno),  engraved  rock-crystals,  miniatures,  enamels,  and  the 
like,  most  of  which  were  once  in  possession  of  the  Farnese  family ; 
agate  vase  mounted  in  gold ;  small  silver-gilt  Diana  on  the  stag,  with 
clock-work,  made  at  Augsburg.  Another  cabinet,  from  the  same 
church,  contains  majolicas  from  Urbino  and  elsewhere.  *Ca^setta 
Farnese  in  gilded  silver,  executed  by  Manno  di  Bastiano  Sbarri, 
a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  and  Qiov,  Bernardi,  a  cameo-cutter  of 
Castel  Bolognese  (1540-47),  with  six  large  and  beautifully  cut 
stones  representing  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  Procession  of  Bacchus, 
Circus  games.  Battle  of  Amazons,  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  andLapithae, 
Battle  of  Salamis.  —  Admirable  bronze  bust  of  Dante  (ca.  1400). 
Here  also  is  a  Collection  of  Benaiiiance  Works  (RaeeoHa  degli 
Oggetti  del  Cinquecento),  No.  10,527.  Bust  in  bronze  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  probably  Adriano  Fiorentino,  not  by  Ouido  Ma%%oni;  three 
portrait- busts  of  Pope  Paul  IH.  Farnese,  one  of  which  Is  unfinished, 
the  second  ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  third  by  (higl,  della 
Porta.  Altar  with  reliefs  in  marble  of  the  German  school,  re- 
presenting the  Passion  in  seven  sections.  Model  of  the  House  of 
the  Tragic  Poet  at  Pompeii  (p.  162).  Plaquettes  of  the  15th  and 
16th  cent.,  by  Biceio,  MQdemo,  EmqUi^  VaUrio  BelU^  and  others* 
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In  the  last  room  is  the  Collection  of  Engravings,  consisting  of 
npwards  of  19,300  examples  in  227  portfolios,  which  are  exhibited 
by  the  custodian  on  application.  The  walls  of  this  room  are  adorned 
with  copies  of  Pompeian  frescoes,  which  deserve  inspection  In  spite 
of  their  reduced  scale,  as  they  convey  some  idea  of  the  original 
brilliancy  of  the  frescoes,  which  usually  fade  a  few  years  after  their 
discovery. 

The  central  part  of  the  first  floor  and  the  S.  part  of  the  E.  wing 
on  the  same  floor  are  occupied  by  the  Library  (Bihlioteea  Nasionale), 
Librarian,  Dr.  M,  Fava. 

The  collection  embraces  about  385,000  printed  volnmes  and  7950  HSSi 
Catalogues  for  the  use  of  visitors.  Besides  numerous  ancient  Italian  works 
there  are  several  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  HSS.  (among  the  former,  Lyco- 
)>hron's  Alexandra,  and  Quintus  Smyrnseus,  date  1311;  among  the  latter, 
Charisius,  Ars  grammatica,  the  half-burned  MS.  of  Festus,  a  mass-book 
with  beautiful  miniatures  of  fruit  and  flowers,  called  La  Flora,  etc.).  In 
the  principal  hall  the  custodian  awakens  a  remarkably  fine  echo.  Books 
are  not  lent  out,  but  within  the  library  three  may  be  used  at  a  time  (9-5, 
in  winter  9-4).  Readers  enter  from  the  street  (not  through  the  museum) 
by  the  last  door  in  the  building,  and  ascend  by  the  staircase  to  the  right. 

V.  The  Higher  Quarters :  Capodimonte,  Corso  Vittorio  £manuele» 
Castel  Sant'  Elmo,  San  Hartino. 

The  continuation  of  the  Via  Roma  (p.  44)  beyond  the  Museum 
is  formed  by  the  Strada  Santa  Tbseba  degli  Soalzi  (PI.  E,  3,  2; 
tramway- line  A,  see  p.  26),  which  gradually  ascends.  From  the 
beginning  of  this  street,  opposite  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Museum, 
the  Via  Salvator  Rosa  (p.  89)  diverges  to  the  left.  We  follow  the 
Strada  Santa  Teresa ,  and  in  about  10  mln.  cross  the  Ponte  della 
Sanith,  a  viaduct  constructed  in  1809  across  the  quarter  della  Sanity, 
which  lies  below. 

Descending  to  the  left  immediately  beyond  the  bridge,  and  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  street  entering  the  winding  Btrada  San  Oennaro  de^Poveri 
(PI.  S,  1,  3)  to  the  right,  we  soon  reach  the  large  hospice  or  poor-house 
of  that  name.  At  the  back  of  the  building  is  the  church  of  Ban  Oenn&ro 
(St.  Jannarius)  founded  in  the  8th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  where  St, 
Januarlns  was  interred,  but  now  completely  modernized.  The  passage 
leading  to  the  inner  court  is  embellished  with  frescoes  from  the  history 
of  the  saint  by  Andrea  da  Salerno,  unfortunately  in  bad  preservation.  At 
the  back  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  extensive  Catacombi  of  the 
same  name^  admission  to  which  is  obtained  by  applying  to  the  porter  of 
the  hospice  (1  fr.  for  each  person,  and  trifling  fee  to  the  attendant). 

The  Catacombs  of  San  Oennaro,  which  are  excavated  in  the  yellow 
tufa  (p.  85),  consist  of  four  main  galleries,  of  which,  however,  two  only 
are  now  connected  by  staircases  and  accessible  to  visitors,  together  with 
a  long  series  of  lateral  passages  and  burial-chambers  (cubicukt).  Along 
the  walls  are  excavated  niches  of  three  different  forms,  ranged  in  rows 
one  above  another.  A  few  of  the  chambers  lie  below  the  level  of  the 
galleries.  The  oldest  part  of  the  catacombs  dates  from  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  In  point  of  architecture  they  far  surpass  the  Roman,  though 
inferior  in  every  other  respect.  The  two  large  antechambers  were  used 
for  the  religious  services  customary  at  an  interment. 

Information  as  to  the  history  and  decorations  of  these  early-Chris- 
tian burial-places  will  be  found  in  BaedekerU  Central  Italy.  The  inscrip- 
tions found  here  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum.  Among  the  paintings 
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may  be  mentioned  tbe  pleasing  decorations  of  the  two  anterooms, 
which  recall  the  Pompeian  style,  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
first  gallery,  the  portraits  on  the  tomb  of  Theotecnns  Cbeginning  of  the 
4th  cent.)  in  the  second  gallery,  and  a  flgnre  of  Christ  of  the  5th  or 
6th  eent.  (but  frequently  retouched)  in  the  so-called  Jtatiliea  di  San  Oen- 
naro.  The  bones  which  fill  many  of  the  chambers  and  corridors  are 
generally  those  of  victims  of  the  plagues  which  ravaged  Naples  in  the 
16th  century.  —  The  Priapus  column  with  the  Hebrew  inscription  (in  fhe 
first  gallery)  is  a  mediaeval  hoax. 

There  is  another  (but  unimportant)  series  of  catacombs,  of  the  4th  and 
5th  cent.,  beneath  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Sanitii,  below  the 
bridge  of  that  name. 

The  Stkada  Nuota  di  Gapodimonte,  as  the  street  ascending 
beyond  the  Ponte  della  Sanity  Is  called,  leads  in  a  few  minntes  to 
a  circular  space  called  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte  (PI.  E,  1),  recently 
rechristened  Oiardino  Prindpessa  lolanda,  after  the  third  daughter 
of  the  king.  The  road  now  describes  a  long  cnrve  to  the  left  and 
then  divides  (as  does  the  tramway),  the  N.  branch  leading  to  Se- 
oondigliano,  and  the  S.  branoh  to  the  entrance  of  the  park  of 
Capodimonte.  Walkers  ascend  the  steps,  and  at  the  top  follow  the 
road  to  the  right.  From  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte  to  the  palace 
is  a  walk  of  7  minutes.  —  A  little  short  of  the  park-gates  is  (r.) 
the  large  main  reservoir  of  the  new  waterworks  (^Acqua  di  Serino; 
PI.  F,  1 ;  p.  xxviii),  with  five  basins  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  a  capacity 
of  80,000  cubic  metres.  Permission  to  inspect  the  works  is  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  Naples  Waterworks  Co.,  Strada  Santa  Maria  di 
Costantinopoli  98  (PI.  F,  3,  4). 

The  royal  Palazzo  di  Capodimonte  (PI.  E,  F,  1 ;  open  on  Sun.  & 
Thurs.  10-4,  the  gardens  till  5 ;  permesso  ohtained  at  the  ^al.  Reale, 
p.  39),  situated  above  the  town  to  the  N.  on  the  eminence  of  that 
name,  was  begun  in  1738  by  Charles  III. ,  but  not  completed  till 
1834-39  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  The  edifice  was  designed  by 
Medranoj  the  architect  of  the  Teatro  San  Carlo.  The  palace  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  gardens,  where  splendid  views  are  enjoyed 
from  the  large  evergreen  oak  and  other  points.  Permessi  are  given  up 
at  an  enclosed  part  called  the  Bosco  (no  fee ;  inaccessible  In  April  and 
May,  when  the  pheasants  are  sitting).  The  nearer  portion  of  this  is 
laid  out  in  the  French  style,  while  farther  on  are  shady  walks  and 
beautiful  points  of  view.  A  small  ravine  contains  the  neglected 
'Stations*  of  Queen  Maria  Christina's  'Route  du  Calvaire'.  —  One- 
horse  carriages  are  not  admitted  to  the  park.   Guides  are  not  needed. 

The  palace  contains  the  royal  Museo  di  Capodimonte  (fee  80-60  c),  a 
somewhat  extensive,  but  not  very  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly 
by  modem  Keapolitan  masters,  and  of  modem  sculptures,  distributed 
throughout  the  different  apartments.  The  names  of  the  artists  are  attach- 
ed to  the  frames.  The  following  are  worthy  of  mention:  Haclerty 
Wild -boar  hunt  in  the  Bosco  di  Persano^  Chase  of  wild  fowl  on  the 
Lago  Fusaro,  by  the  same;  Letnasle^  Marriage  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  Camucdni,  Death  of  Ceesar;  Celentano^  Benvenuto  Cellini  at  the 
Castel  Sant'Angelo;  Bayety  Ulysses  and  Alcinous*,  a  table  with  ancient 
mosaic  from  Pompeii ;  MarinelU^  Cleopatra  at  her  toilet;  Virginie  Lehrun, 
Portraits  of  the  Duchess  o.f  Parma  and  Maria  Theresa;  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann^  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  consort  with   their  children;  Podetta,  Or- 
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pheas;  J>eAngeliSy  Death  of  Pheedra;  Ouerra^  Ossian ;  PotHgUone^  Androdea ; 
Bergi^  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea;  Cammarofio,  Capture  of  the  Porta  Pia 
at  Rome,  Sept.  20th,  1870 ;  Vtmvitelli,  View  of  Piedigrotta.  —  The  palace 
also  contains  a  collection  of  porcelain  from  the  former  manufactory  of 
CapodimontOf  including  some  exquisitely  delicate  and  transparent  spe- 
cimens  of  p&U  tendrty  coloured  decorations  in  relief,  and  Qater)  Imitations 
of  the  antique  (in  pdte  dure).  The  manufactory  was  founded  in  1743  by 
Charles  III.,  improved  in  1771  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  suppressed  by  the 
French  in  1807.  The  valuable  collection  of  armour  (Armeria)  contains 
the  ancient  accoutrements  of  Kings  Roger  and  Ferdinand  I. ,  of  Alexander 
Famese,  and  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  *,  the  sword  presented  by  Fer- 
dinand I.  to  the  gallant  Scanderbeg  (d.  1467)*,  also  an  ornamental  cradle 
presented  by  the  city  of  Naples  to  Queen  Margherita  in  1869. 

Following  the  Salita  di  Capodimonte ,  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  park  of  Capodimonte ,  and  after  a  few  minutes  turning  to  the 
left,  we  reach  the  Observatory  {Osservatorio^  PI.  F,  1),  occupying 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is  popularly  called  La  Spicokij  or,  after 
the  villa  of  a  Spanish  marquis  which  once  stood  here,  Miradois.  The 
observatory  was  founded  in  1812,  and  enlarged  in  1820  from  plans 
by  Piazzi  (d.  1826),  under  whom  it  attained  a  European  reputation. 
The  present  director  is  Emanuele  Fergola.  —  From  the  observatory 
a  path  descends  in  steps  past  the  church  de'Miracoli  to  the  Strada 
Foria  (p.  46).  

Opposite  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Museum,  as  mentioned  at  p.  87, 
the  winding  Via  Salvatoe  Rosa  (PI.  E,  3)  ascends  the  heights 
of  Sant'Elmo.  Electric  tramways,  see  p.  26  (Nos.  6,  7,  and  8). 
Walkers  from  the  Museum  reach  in  lOmin.  the  ^mdM  Piazza  Salvator 
Rosay  laid  out  with  flower-beds,  whence  the  Strada  delPInfrascata 
leads  to  the  right  to  AreneUay  birthplace  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  painter 
(1615-73). 

In  a  straight  direction  begins  here  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele 
(PI.  D,  4;  E,  6 ;  D,  C,  B,  6,  7;  tramway  No.  6,  see  p.  26),  which 
is  carried  by  means  of  windings  and  several  viaducts  round  the 
hills  of  Sant'Elmo  and  Posilipo.  It  then  skirts  the  slopes  for  some 
distance,  and  at  length  gradually  descends  to  the  Piazza  di  Piedigrotta 
(p.  94)  and  the  Mergellina  (p.  94),  commanding  admirable  views 
of  the  town,  the  bay,  and  Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  road  was  begun  by 
the  Bourbons  for  military  purposes,  but  was  not  completed  till 
1875.  The  distance  from  the  Piazza  Salvator  Rosa  to  Santa  Maria 
di  Piedigrotta  is  upwards  of  21/2  M.  From  the  Corso  a  number 
of  lanes  descend,  some  of  them  by  means  of  steps,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  Those  diverging  from  the  first  third  of  the  road  lead 
to  the  Via  Roma,  those  from  the  last  third  descend  to  the  Riviera 
di  Chiaia. 

The  Castel  SanfElmo  and  the  Museo  di  San  Martitho ,  both 
situated  above  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  are  best  reached  from 
the  town  by  Tbamwat  Line  No.  7  (p.  26;  carr.,  see  p.  25),  which 
starts  firom  the  Piazza  Dante  (PI.  E,  F,  4;  p.  45),  follows  the  Via 
Salvator  Rosa  and  the  Strada  dell'Infrascata ,  traverses  the  new 
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quarter  of  Vdmero  (PI.  0,  D,  5),  and  ends  at  the  N.E.  entrance 
to  the  Gastel  Sant*  Elmo  (marked  *Ingr.'  on  our  Plan).  —  Another 
rapid  and  easy  approach  is  afforded  by  the  Cable  Traxwayb 
mentioned  at  p.  27,  which  pass  under  the  Corso  and  unite  the 
lower  town  with  the  Vomero.  One  of  them  has  its  lower  terminus 
at  MonU  Santo,  to  the  Vt,  of  the  Via  Roma  (PI.  E,  4 ;  p.  44),  the  other, 
more  convenient  for  the  majority  of  travellers,  begins  in  the  Pareo 
Margherita  (PI.  0,  6),  and  each  has  an  intermediate  station  in  the 
Corso  Yitt.  Emanuele.  The  upper  terminus  of  the  former  line  is 
about  V4M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  *Ingresso'  (turn  to  the  left  from 
the  exit),  that  of  the  other  V2  ^-  ^^  ^^^  ^*  (turn  to  the  right). 

Sant^EImo  is  reached  from  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  by  means 
of  two  somewhat  steep  Beidle  Paths,  ascending  in  places  by  shallow 
steps.  One  of  these,  the  Pedamentina  di  San  Martino  (PI.  E,  D,  5),  begins 
about  Vs  V*  fi^™  the  Piazza  Salvator  Boaa,  beyond  the  viaduct  and  beside 
the  house  Ko.  350,  and  reaches  the  entrance  of  the  Castel  in  ^4  hr.  The 
other,  the  SalUa  del  PeiraioCPl.  D,  6,  6),  begins  about  10  min.  farther  on, 
between  the  houses  Nos.  227  and  226.    Donkeys  for  hire   at  both  (1  fr.). 

The  Caste!  Sant'Elmo  (735  ft;Pl.D,6),  formerly  SanVErasmo  or 
SanfErmOj  was  erected  under  Robert  the  Wise  in  1343  and  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  strengthened  in  the  15 -17th  centuries.  The 
vast  walls ,  the  fosses  hewn  in  the  solid  tuffstone  rock ,  its  sub- 
terranean passages,  and  ample  cistern  formerly  obtained  for  it  the 
reputation  of  impregnability.  The  fort  is  now  used  as  a  military 
prison,  and  is  accessible  only  by  special  permission.  —  On  entering 
the  precincts  of  the  fortifications  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  E.  to  the 
suppressed  Carthusian  monastery  of  — 

*Saii  Martino  (PL  D,  5),  which  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  views,  than  for  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents. It  was  begun  in  1325  by  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria,  but  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century.  Admission  to  the  Museum  and 
Belvedere,  seep.  33.  Director,  Prof.  Vitt.  Spinaxzola ;  printed  guide 
(1901)  1  fr.  If  time  be  limited,  the  Belvedere  should  first  be  visited. 

Beyond  the  court,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  is  the  ticket- office, 
we  reach  the  small  Monastebt  Court  {Chiostrino;  I),  where  sarcophagi, 
inscriptions,  marble  coats-of-arms,  etc.,  are  exhibited.  [One  Roman  sar- 
cophagus is  used  as  the  tomb  of  Beatrice  del  Balzo  (1335).]  Here,  to  the 
left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  church.  Traversing  a  corridor,  we  first  enter 
the  CSoBO  DEI  Frati  Convebsi,  with  stalls  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent.,  and 
then  the  Chapter  House  (to  the  right),  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Gorenzio, 
At  the  end,  a  few  steps  to  the  right  lead  to  the  Audience  Booh  (Bala 
del  CoUoguio);  to  the  left  we  enter  the  choir  of  the  church. 

The  'Chnroh,  which  consists  of  a  nave  with  three  chapels  on  each 
side,  is  richly  embellished  with  marble.  On  the  ceiling  is  an  Ascension, 
and  between  the  windows  the  Twelve  Apostles,  by  Lan/ranco  (1637-38). 
Over  the  principal  entrance,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Stamioni 
(damaged),  and  next  to  it,  Moses  and  Elias  by  Ribera.  The  twelve  Pro- 
phets above  the  arches  of  the  chapels  are  by  the  same  artist  (163848). 
Frescoes  of  the  choir  by  the  Cavaliere  d^Arpino  (1591)  -,  the  Crucifixion  by 
Lan/ranco.  On  the  narrow  wall  at  the  E.  end,  Nativity,  unfinished,  by 
Ouido  Beni  (who  died  in  1642  during  the  progress  of  the  work).  On  the 
sides :  to  the  left.  Communion  of  the  Apostles,  by  Ribera  (1651,  in  the  style 
of  Paolo  Veronese),  and  Christ  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  by  Caraceiolo 
(1622)  i   to  the  right,  the  Last  Supper  by  Stanzioni  (1639),  and  Institution 
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of  the  Eucharist ,  by  Pupils  of  P,  Veronese.  The  marble  decorations  of 
the  church ,  twelve  different  roses  of  Egyptian  basalt ,  mostly  after  Co- 
timo  FaneaffUy  the  beautifar  mosaic  marble  pavement  by  Preetiy  and  the 
high-altar  by  Solimena  also  merit  inspection.  —  The  Sacbistt,  entered 
to  the  left  from  the  choir,  is  adorned  with  in  tarsias  from  the  early  part  of 
the  17ih  cent,  and  paintings  by  the  Cavaliere  d'ArpinOy  StamUmiy  and  Cara- 
vaggio.  —  Beyond  it  is  the  former  Treasury  (Teeoro)^  containing  as  an 
altar-piece  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  masterpiece  of  Ribera  (1687)^  fine 
in  colouring  and  admirable  for  its  delineation  of  pain;  on  the  ceiling, 
Judith,  by  Luea  Ctordano,  said  to  have  been  painted  in  48  hrs.,  when  tlic 
artist  was  in  his  72nd  year  (1703). 

We  return  to  the  court  and  opposite  the  ticket-office  first  enter,  in  a 
straight  direction,  a  hall  with  sculptures  of  the  16-18th  centuries.  To  the 
right  of  the  court  is  the  former  Laboratobt  (Farmacia;  B.  Ill)  of  the  eon- 
vent,  a  large  and  lofty  vaulted  apartment,  with  copies  of  frescoes  and 
mosaics  of  the  4- 15th  cent. ;  in  the  middle  is  a  Turkish  boat  (caique).  — 
Boom  IV  (ScUa  delta  Barca)^  to  the  left  of  this,  contains  pictures  for 
which  there  was  no  room  in  the  Hnseo  Kazionale,  comprising  several 
good  examples  of  Neapolitan  masters  of  the  16-17th  centuries.  In  the  centre 
of  the  apartment  is  the  State  Barge  (Lancia)  used  by  Charles  III.  for  ex- 
cursions in  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  —  The  adjoining  Boom  V  contains  stilMife 
pieces,  genre-scenes,  and  battle-pictures.  The  8UUe  Coach  in  the  centre 
used  to  appear  in  municipal  festivals  at  Naples,  and  was  occupied  by 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  on  entering  the  city  in  1860. 

We  now  return  through  the  laboratory  to  the  monastery-court  (p.  90), 
and  enter  a  long,  narrow  Cobbidob  by  the  open  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
right  wall.  This  passage  has  an  open  door  on  each  side  of  it.  -^  That  to 
the  left  admits  to  the  former  Befbctobt  (VII),  containing  models  of  Italian 
fortresses.  >-  The  door  to  the  right  leads  through  a  passage  to  a  so-called 
Pbbsbfb  (VIII),  <.e.  a  Bepresentation  of  the  Infant  Christ  and  his  mother 
at  the  foot  of  a  ruined  temple,  with  the  three  Magi,  and  scenes  of  Neapo- 
litan life,  in  a  mountainous  landscape.  This  ^Presepe*,  the  delight  of  all 
Neapolitans,  young  and  old,  is  worth  seeing  on  account  of  the  costumes 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  erections  which  have  been  common  at  Christmas 
in  the  private  houses  and  churches  of  Naples  for  centuries.  —  Farther 
on,  to  the  left  of  the  corridor,  are  two  rooms  (IX  and  X)  with  reminis- 
cences of  the  Neapolitan  popular  theatre  (p.  31);  one  of  the  rooms  re- 
presents the  interior  of  the  former  Teatro  San  Carlino. 

The  narrow  corridor  leads  to  the  Cloistebs,  with  60  columns  of  white 
marble.  —  Imme^ately  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

HuMum.  Boom  XI.  Objects  from  the  former  monastery;  vessels  from 
the  old  laboratory ;  a  sumptuous  ecclesiastical  vestment,  etc.  —  Boom  XII. 
Portraits  of  abbots;  choir-desks  and  choir-books  of  the  16th  century.  — 
Boom  XIII,  formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the  priors,  contains  the  wax 
figure  of  a  Dominican  monk,  said  to  represent  Padre  Rocco^  a  Neapolitan 
street-preacher  and  philanthropist  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  —  Boom  XIV  (Corriddo  del  Bernini).  Madonna  with  the 
Child  and  St.  John,  a  marble  group  ascribed  to  Beminii'i)'y  two  lai^e 
chests.  —  The  following  five  rooms  contain  objects  of  industrial  art. 
Booms  XV  and  XVI  (Stanee  di  Rafftiellino) ,  formerly  the  library,  have 
ceiling-paintings  ascribed  to  Raffaelltno  del  Oarbo.  They  contain  Neapolitan 
majolica  and  porcelain,  chiefly  from  Capodimonte  (p.  89);  among  the  best 
pieces  are  Diana  asleep.  Judgment  of  Paris,  the  Farnese  Bull,  Bacchus 
and  Cupid,  Hercules  and  Dejanira,  Pulcinella  and  Columbine.  — 
Boom  ^VIL  on  the  floor  of  which  are  mosaics  of  the  Zodiac,  contains 
majolicas  from  Castelli  in  the  Abruzzi,  interesting  as  specimens  of  a 
local  industry,  but  otherwise  unimportant;  most  of  the  pieces  date  from 
the  i7th  cent,  or  later.  —  Boom  XVIII  (at  the  end  of  the  hall  of  mirrors). 
Tapestry;  works  in  tortoise-shell;  ivory  carvings,  etc.  —  Boom  XIX.  Old 
Venetian  mirrors  and  glass  from  Murano.  In  the  centre  is  a  Chariot  of 
Apollo,  in  bronze  gilt.  —  We  now  return  to  the  Corridoio  del  Bernini  (XIV), 
to  the  right  of  which  are  four  rooms  (XX-XXIII)  devoted  to  historical 
relics.    Boom  XX  (Bala  da  Re).    Memorials  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  HI. 
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and  Ferdinand  IV.,  inclndJng  (No.  1030)  two  pictures  illostrating  a  visit  of 
Charles  ni.  to  the  festival  of  Piedigrotta  (p.  82).  In  the  centre  are 
memorials  of  Hurat  and  Ferdinand  II.,  including  the  collar  of  the  Order  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  founded  by  Murat.  —  Room  XXI  (Bala  dei  Martiri),  Busts  ; 
two  large  paintings  of  the  capture  of  Capri  by  Murat  (p.  171)  and  other 
memorials  of  the  latter;  waxen  mask  of  Ferdinand  Iv.;  hat  of  Card. 
Buffo  jj[>ri80n-jacket  and  other  relics  of  Uie  Italian  statesman  Carlo  Poerio 
(18(^67;  comp.  p.  44)  and  of  his  brother  Alessandro,  the  patriotic  poet 
(b.  1802),  who  died  in  1848  from  wounds  received  at  the  defence  of 
Venice;  memorials  of  the  revolution  of  1848;  flags. —  Boom  XXII.  Stamps; 
weights  and  measures.  —  Boom  XXIII.  Cnlforms  and  pictures  of  uni- 
forms from  1734  to  1860.  —  Boom  XXIV.  Pictures  of  costumes.  —  We 
return  to  B.  XII  and  thence  enter  (on  the  right)  Boom  XXV  (Sola  degU 
(Tomini  illtutri)^  containing  portraits  and  autographs.  —  Boom  XXVI  (Cor- 
ridoio  degli  Uomini  Ulustri).  Portrait-busts  and  statues.  —  Rooms  XXVII, 
XXVIII  (Sale  Savarete)  contain  the  collection  of  weapons  and  uniforms 
(16-19th  cent.)  made  by  Baron  Savarese.  —  Boom  XXIX  (Sola  del  VcuwUaii). 
Drawings  by  Gaepare^  Luigi^  and  Carlo  Vanvitelli.  —  Room  XXX  (Staneetta 
del  ViccuHo)  contains  valuable  stones  designed  for  a  ciborium  in  the  royal 
chapel  at  Caserta,  which,  however,  was  never  made.  —  We  now  turn  to 
the  right  into  the  first  ^Belvedere  (XXXII),  a  hexagonal  room  with  two 
balconies  commanding  exquisite  views  (esp.  in  the  afternoon)  of  the  city 
from  Posilipo  to  beyond  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  thebay,l0chia,  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
and  the  fertile  country  as  far  as  !Nola  and  the  Apennines.  It  is  less  exten- 
sive than  that  from  the  walls  of  Castel  Sant'Elmo,  but  it  is  more  picturesque 
and  gives  an  excellent  bird''s  eye  view  of  the  situation  and  laying  out  of 
Naples.  —  Boom  XXXI.  Plans  and  Views  (1500-1870)  of  Naples.  —  Boom 
XXXIII.  Views  of  the  environs  and  kingdom  of  Naples. —  Boom  XXXIV. 
Sketches  and  Views  from  Naples.  Case  with  Neapolitan  porcelain.  — 
Boom  XXXV.  Views  of  eruptions  of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  Table  with  impressions 
in  lava.  —  Booms  XXXVI-XXXVIII.  Views  of  festivals  under  the  various 
kings  of  Naples.  Chair  and  court-litter.  —  Room  XXXIX.  Uniforms.  State 
robes.  Official  robes  of  the  mayor  and  town  councillors.  — Booms  XL-XLIII. 
Bepresentations  of  Neapolitan  popular  life.  —  Boom  XLIV.  Scenes  of 
modern  Neapolitan  history.  —  Boom  XLV.  Pictures  of  vanishing  Naples. 
—  Room  XLVI.  Modem  Neapolitan  bronzes.  —  Booms  XLVII-XLIX. 
Beconstructions  of  the  cells  of  Carthusian  monks. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Vlttorio  Emanuele  lie  the  hotels  men- 
tioned at  pp.  21, 22.  Beside  the  H6tel  Bristol  Is  a  stopping-place  of 
the  cable-tramway  (p.  27).  Thence  a  street  descends  past  the  small 
Pareo  Margheritaj  and  a  little  farther  on  a  private  road  ascends  to 
several  villas  belonging  to  Conte  0,  Orifeo  (Bertolini's  Palace  Hotel, 
see  p.  21).  Beyond  Macpherson's  Hotel  the  Via  Tasso  diverges  to 
the  right  (see  p.  93).  The  first  station  of  the  Cumae  Railway  Is 
farther  on,  between  two  tunnels  (PL  B,  6;  p.  100).  —  The  Corso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  ends  at  the  Piazza  di  Piedigrotta  (see  p.  94). 

VI.  Posilipo. 

A  most  interesting  circular  tour  may  be  made  from  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  up  the  Via  Tasso  to  the  top  uf  the  hill  of  Posilipo  and  thence 
back  by  the  Strada  Nuova  di  PoHHpo  (p.  95)  to  the  Villa  Nazionale;  a 
walk  of  8V2-4  hrs.  or  a  drive  of  IVa-S  hrs.  Cabs  should  be  hired  by  the 
hour,  as  shown  under  b  on  p.  25  (bargaining  desirable).  Walkers  may  save 
IV2  hr.  by  ascending  in  the  lift  (p.  27)  to  the  Strada  Patrizi  (p.  93),  and  by 
returning  by  tramway  (p.  25;  Nos.  1  and  2)  from  Capo  di  Posilipo  or  the 
Palazzo  (li  Donn'Anna  (p.  95).  —  The  view  is  best  in  the  early  morning 
and  the  late  'afternoon. 

The  hill  which  bounds  Naples  on  the  "W.,  with  its  villages  and 
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numerous  channing  villas,  deriyes  its  name  of  PostlipOj  or  PosU- 
lipOy  from  Pausilypon  (*san8-80uci'),  the  villa  of  the  notorious 
epicure  Vedius  PoUio,  afterwards  the  property  of  Augustus,  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  hill.  Posilipo  is  most  con- 
veniently visited  either  from  the  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  or  from 
the  Villa  Nazionale.   We  begin  with  the  former. 

The  *yia  Tasso  (PL  B,  A,  6),  finished  in  1885,  which  diverges 
from  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  beside  Macpherson^s  Hotel  (see  p.  d2) 
and  gradually  ascends  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  commands  most  beauti- 
ful views  of  Naples  and  its  bay,  and  of  Vesuvius.  The  street  from 
the  Gorso  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  barely  IV4  M.  in  length,  but 
for  the  ascent  on  foot  35-46  min.  are  required.  The  first  house  on 
the  left  is  the  International  Hospital  (p.  28).  Farther  on  are  some 
new  villas. 

The  *Strada  di  Belvedere'  (PI.  A,  6),  leading  from  the  Vomero 
(p.  90)  and  running  destitute  of  view  between  garden- waUs,  is 
joined  by  the  Via  Tasso,  and  then  ascends,  under  the  name  of 
'Strada  Patrizi',  the  long  hill  of  Posilipo  to  the  S.  Here  and  there 
the  garden-walls  cease  and  allow  of  beautiful  views  across  the  bays 
of  Pozzuoli  and  Naples.  Thus,  after  about  8  min.,  we  have  a  view 
to  the  right  of  Nisida  and  Gape  Miseno.  In  2  min.  more  we  pass 
under  an  archway  to  the  left  and  obtain  the  famous  view  of  Naples 
and  Vesuvius,  with  its  pines  in  the  foreground.  About  3  min. 
farther  on  the  Strada  Patrizi  intersects  the  line  of  the  Posilipo 
grottoes  (p.  94),  which  pierce  the  hill  465  ft.  lower.  A  fine  view 
is  obtained  here  from  the  upper  end  of  th»  lift  ascending  from  the 
new  grotto  (see  p.  27),  and  adjacent  is  the  Ristorante  Promessi 
Sposi^  also  commanding  a  fine  view.  [It  takes  15-20  min.  to  descend  • 
by  the  lift  and  return  through  the  grotto  to  La  Torretta  (PI.  B,  7).] 
Soon  after  the  road  passes  through  a  group  of  houses,  known  as 
Porta  di  Potilipo^  and  continues  towards  the  S.W.,  with  fine  views 
to  the  right  and  (finally)  also  to  the  left.  We  pass  the  village  of 
Santo  Strata  on  the  left  and  then  reach  (2  M. ;  3  M.  from  the  end  of 
the  Via  Tasso)  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo^  which  we  strike  at 
its  highest  point,  near  the  tramway-terminus  of  Capo.  The  distance 
back  to  Naples  by  the  Strada  Nuova  (p.  95)  is  fully  3  M.  (to  the 
tramway-station  Posilipo,  p.  95,  about  II/2  M. ;  thence  to  the  Piazza 
Principe  di  Napoll,  PI.  B  7,  a  little  more).  The  tramway-passenger 
misses  most  of  the  beautiful  views  into  the  depths  below. 


The  Piaaza  Principe  di  Napoli  (p.  37),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Villa 
Nazionale,  is  adjoined  on  the  N.W.  by  La  TonnETTA  (PI.  B,  7),  an 
oblong  space  in  which  is  the  station  for  tramways  Nos.  1-4  and  6 
(pp.  25,  26)  and  also  for  the  tramway  to  Fuorigrotta,  Bagnoli,  and 
Pozzuoli  (Nos.  22  and  23,  p.  26).  The  MergeUina  (p.  94)  diverges 
here  to  the  S.W.,  while  the  Strada  di  Piedigrotta  leads  straight  to 
the  W.  to  the  hiU  of  Posilipo. 
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The  Strada  di  Piedigrotta  (PI.  B,  A,  7),  along  which  the  tramway 
mentioned  at  p.  93  runs,  brings  us  In  6  min.  to  the  small  Piazza 
DI  PrBDiGROTTA,  where  the  Corso  Vlttorio  Emanuele  dlyerges  (see 
p.  93  and  below).  To  the  left  rises  the  chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Piedigrotta^  a  building  of  the  13th  cent. ,  but  much  altered,  and  fin- 
ally restored  in  1850.  It  contains  an  old  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
and  an  interesting  Piet&  in  the  Flemish-Neapolitan  style,  the  wings 
executed  under  Sienese  influence  (2nd  chapel  to  the  right).  The 
large  side-chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Filangieri,  and  a  statue  of  Gaetano  Filangieri,  the  famous 
jurist  (d.  1788).  —  For  the  festival  of  Piedigrotta,  see  p.  32. 

Tlift  Strada  di  Piedigrotta  is  continued  by  the  OrOtta  Nnova 
di  FoBilipo  (PI.  A,  7) ,  a  tunnel  bored  in  1882-86  through  the 
hill  of  Posilipo  to  replace  the  old  Grotto  (now  closed)  ,  and  giving 
passage  to  the  tramway  and  other  traffic,  which  creates  a  deafening 
noise.  It  is  800  yds.  long  (or  with  the  approaches  1100  yds.),  40  ft. 
high,  and  40  ft.  wide.  Though  it  is  always  lighted  with  electricity, 
it  is  just  as  well  not  to  enter  it  after  dusk.  On  a  few  days  In 
March  and  October,  the  setting  sun  shines  directly  through  the 
grotto,  producing  a  magic  Illumination.  —  In  the  middle  is  the 
lift  mentioned  at  p.  27.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  tunnel  Is  the  village 
of  Fuorigrotta  (p.  93). 

The  Old  Qrotto  (T75  yds.  long),  reached  by  the  old  road  diverging  to 
the  left  from  the  approach  to  the  new  Grotto,  is  a  masterpiece  of  ancient 
engineering,  probably  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Seneca  as  a  narrow  and  gloomy  pass.  Hedieeval  superstition  attributed 
it  to  magic  arts  practised  by  Virgil.  King  Alphonso  I.  (about  1442) 
enlarged  the  opening;  a  century  later  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  caused  the 
road  to  be  paved;  and  it  was  again  improved  by  Charles  III.  (1754). 

Above  the  old  road,  to  the  S.E.,  is  an  ancient  Boman  Columbarium, 
popularly  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Virgil  (adm.  1  fr.  and  fee).  It  is  reached 
by  a  path  ascending  in  steps  to  the  left,  immediately  beyond  a  curve  in 
the  road,  between  the  smittis*  forges,  below  Ko.  9.  The  name  of  the  mon- 
ument is  without  satisfactory  historical  foundation,  though  local  tradition 
favours  the  assumption  that  this  was  Virgil's  last  resting-place.  The  poet, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  here  composed  his  immortal  works,  the  Georgics 
and  the  ^neid,  and  he  unquestionably  possessed  a  villa  on  Posilipo,  and 
by  his  express  wish  was  interred  close  by  after  his  death  at  Brundisium, 
B.C.  19,  on  his  return  from  Greece.  Petrarch  is  said  to  have  visited  this 
spot  accompanied  by  King  Robert,  and  to  have  planted  a  laurel,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  fell  a  prey  to  the  knives  of  relic 
hunters,  and  has  since  been  replaced.  It  is  on  record  that  in  1326  the 
tomb  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  contained  a  marble  urn  with 
nine  small  pillars,  the  frieze  of  which  bore  the  well-known  inscription:  — 
Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope:  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 
Of  all  this  no  trace  now  remains.  The  following  inscription  was  placed 
here  in  1554:  — 

Qui  cineres?  tumuli  heec  vestigia:  conditur  olim 
Ille  hie  qui  cecinit  pascua,  rura,  duces. 


To  the  S.W.  of  La  Torretta  (p.  93)  diverges  the  Stuada  di  Mbk- 
GELLiNA  (PI.  B,  7),  which  6  min.  farther  on  crosses  the  Corso  Yitfe. 
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£mauuele  (pp.  93,  89  j  ordinary  cab-fare  to  this  point),  and  forms 
the  entranoe  of  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo.  The  last  hegins  about 
V2  M.  from  La  Torretta,  before  the  street  turns  a  corner. 

A  little  before  this  corner,  we  observe  above  us,  to  the  right,  the 
small  CMesa  tfei  ffmnwiTn.  or  Santa  Maria  del  Parto.  (We  ascend 
the  approach  to  the  church  and  mount  ibft  ateps  to  the  left,  Mrhich 
lead  in  three  flights  to  the  terrace  above  the  houses  Nes.  10-17.) 
The  church  stands  on  the  site  of  a  country-house  which  King  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Aragon  presented  in  1496  to  the  poet  Jacopo  Sannazaro, 
for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  regard.  After  the  house  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  French,  the  aged  poet  caused  the  church  to 
be  erected  by  monks  of  the  Servite  order  in  1529.  It  derives  its 
name  from  his  Latin  poem,   *De  partu  Virginis'  (Naples,  1526). 

Tbe  church  contains  a  high-altar  and  six  chapels.  In  the  1st  chapel 
to  the  right,  St.  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  by  Leonardo  da  Pittoia.  The 
devil  is  represented  with  the  features  of  a  woman  of  whom  Diomedes 
Garafa,  Bishop  of  Ariano ,  was  once  passionately  enamoured.  Behind  the 
high-altar  is  the  monument  of  Sannazaro  (b.  at  Kaples  in  1458,  d.  1530), 
executed  in  1537  from  the  poet^s  own  design  by  Qirolamo  Santa  Groee  and 
Fra  Oiovanni  da  Montorsoli.  At  the  aides,  Apollo  and  Minerva,  popularly 
helieved  to  be  David  and  Judith  ^  on  a  bas-relief  between  them,  Neptune 
and  Pan,  with  fauns,  satyrs,  and  nymphs  singing  and  playing,  an  allusion 
to  Sannazaro's  poem  ^Arcadia";  above  is  the  sarcophagus  with  the  bust  of 
the  poet,  which  bears  his  academic  name :  Actius  Sincerus.  The  inscription 
at  the  base  of  the  monument  by  Bembo  (^Maroni  .  .  .  Masa  proximus  ut 
tumulo')  alludes  to  the  poet's  having  imitated  Virgil.  His  principal  works 
are  idylls,  elegies,  and  epigrams  in  Latin. 

The  *Strada  Knova  di  Posilipo,  which  at  first  skirts  the  coast, 
and  then  gradually  ascends  round  the  S.  slope  of  the  hill,  was  be- 
gun in  1812  during  the  reign  of  Murat,  and  completed  in  1823. 
It  leads  between  beautifully  situated  villas  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, commanding  exquisite  views  (especially  by  evening-light), 
and  should  on  no  account  be  omitted  from  the  traveller's  programme. 
Tramways  Nos.  1  and  2,  see  p.  26. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  by  boat  from  the  little  harbour 
beside  the  above-mentioned  Chiesa  del  Sannazaro  to  the  Capo  di  Posilipo 
(IVs  hr. ;  one  rower  about  2,  two  rowers  about  3  fr.  and  gratuity).  The 
coast  is  shaded  from  the  sun  in  the  afternoon;  pretty  view  of  the  villas 
mentioned  at  p.  96 ;  several  grottoes  In  the  rocks. 

Immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  street,  to  the  right,  rises  the 
Villa  Angri.  On  the  left  (1/2  M.  from  the  Chiesa  del  Sannazaro), 
we  next  observe  on  the  sea  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Palazzo 
di  Donn'Anna  (erroneously  called  that  of  the  Regina  Giovanna), 
begun  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Fansaga  for  Anna  Carafa,  wife  of  the 
viceroy  Duke  of  Medina,  but  never  completed.  To  the  left,  on  the 
coast,  just  before  reaching  the  Palazzo  di  Donn'Anna ,  we  pass  the 
Trattoria  delta  Sirena,  mentioned  at  p.  24 ;  in  the  Palazzo  itself 
is  a  hotel  (p.  23).  In  front  of  the  adjacent  Maririe  Hotpitdl  is  a 
curious  group  of  statuary  (St.  Francis,  Dante,  Goliimbus,  and  Giotto), 
erected  in  1883. 

Boats  for  returning  are  generally  to  be  found  below  the  restaurants : 
to  the  Villa  Kazionale  IVz,  to  the  town  2-3  fr.-,  Cab  from  the  Piazza  del 
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Plebiscito  to  the  Palazzo  di  Donn^Anna  1  fr.   (bargain  necestary).    The 
•lectric  tramway  also  passes  this  point. 

The  load  leaves  the  sea  and  ascends  in  windings  round  the  spui 
of  the  hill.  To  the  left  are  the  Villa  CottraUj  which  stretches  from 
the  road  to  the  sea,  and  the  Villa  Cappella,  the  latter  at  the  tramway 
station  of  Posilipo,  whence  tramway  No.  2  (p.  25)  goes  on  to  the 
Capo.  Adjacent  are  the  popular  trattorie  AUegria  (right;  fine  view), 
SUUa,  and  Piccola  Svrena.  To  the  right  is  the  Villa  Dini;  to  the  left 
again,  t\iQ  Villa  d' Ahro,  i^^ViUa  Siemens^  the  Villa Bendellf  in  which 
Garibaldi  (d.  1882)  spent  his  last  winter  (tablet  at  the  entrance),  the 
Villa  Antona-Traverai,  and  the  Villa  Qallotti.  On  the  hill  to  the 
right  is  the  huge  MautoUum  Schilizzi,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  To  the 
left,  the  Villa  Biv'alta;  and  to  the  right,  the  Begvna  Margherita 
Orphanage*  About  IV4  H.  from  the  Palazzo  di  Donn'Anna,  beyond 
a  church  on  the  right,  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  over  its  portal, 
a  road  diverges  to  the  left,  descending  past  the  Villa  De  la  Hanie 
to  the  Capo  di  Posilipo  (trattoria).  We  enjoy  everywhere  beautiful 
views  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 

The  main  road  ascends  for  1/2  M.  more  to  the  Villa  Thatberg^ 
near  which  is  the  tramway -terminus  of  Capo^  while  the  road  described 
at  p.  93  comes  in  on  the  right. 

A  charming  footpath  to  the  left,  and  a  still  more  charming  one,  start- 
ing just  to  the  E.  of  the  Villa  Thalberg  and  first  passing  under  the  road, 
lead  to  (20  min.)  the  fisher-hamlet  of  Mareehiano,  with  the  small  church 
of  Sanla  Maria  del  Faro  (perhaps  near  the  site  of  an  old  lighthouse)  and 
a  trattoria  which  is  much  frequented  on  Sundays.  Hard  by  are  some 
fioman  remains,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Villa  Pausilypon  mentioned 
below.  These  include  a  low  circular  and  a  rectangular  building  on  the 
beach  (both  vaulted),  with  parts  of  a  house  below  the  water-level.  About 
110  yds.  to  the  W.,  and  accessible  by  boat,  are  the  remains  of  a  three- 
storied  Roman  house,  known  as  the  (kua  degli  Spiriti.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  recently  shown  that  there  is  a  whole  series  of  Roman  remains,  ex- 
tending from  the  Capo  di  Posilipo  to  the  Panta  Gaiola  (see  below)  and 
now  partly  under  water.  It  would  thus  appear  that  a  road  ran  here  along 
the  coast,  which  was  then  probably  about  l6  ft.  higher  than  at  present. 

The  road  then  passes  the  Villa  Sanssouci  (Mr.  Strickland;  to 
the  remains  of  the  Villa  Pausilypon,  see  p.  97)  and  leads  through 
a  deep  cutting  to  (V2  M.)  a  projecting  round  platform  (*Bella  Vista') 
with  the  Bistorante  della  Botonda,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
*ViBW  towards  Bagnoli,  Oamaldoli,  Pozzuoli,  Bala,  and  Ischia. 

The  road  now  descends  on  the  W.  side  of  Posilipo,  commanding 
a  fine  view  the  whole  way.  On  the  left,  72^*  below  the  round  plat- 
form, is  the  entrance  to  the  so-called  Gbotto  op  Sejanus,  a  passage 
hewn  through  the  rock,  about  990  yds.  in  length,  resembling  the 
old  Grotta  di  Posilipo  (fee  1  fr. ;  the  inspection  occupies  about  1/2  ^n 
not  very  profitably). 

The  tunnel  was  constructed  as  a  passage  from  the  Villa  of  Vedius 
Pollio  Cp.  97)  to  Puteoli,  or  (more  probably)  by  Agrippa,  as  a  prolon- 
gation of'  the  above-mentioned  coast-road.  In  either  case  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  earlier  origin  than  the  time  of  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius. 
It  was  repaired  by  the  Emp.  Honorius  in  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  At  its  E. 
end,  especially  near  the  rocky  promontory  of  La  Oaiola,  the  most  beautiful 
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Yiews  are  obtained  of  Kisida,  Procida,  Isobia,  Capri,  and  the  bay  of  Naples. 
—  The  custodian  conducts  the  visitor  from  the  grotto  to  a  vineyard  in 
the  vicinity  (fee  40  c),  whence  a  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  (from  the  top 
of  the  hill  on  the  right)  ^  visitors  should  request  to  be  conducted  4n  cima\ 
a  somewhat  fatigning  pull  of  10  minutes.  Here  also  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  Villa  Fatuilffpon  of  Vedius  PoUio  (p.  d3)  are  visible,  ex- 
tending from  the  slope  of  the  hill  down  to  the  sea,  and  overgrown  with 
myrtles,  erica,  and  broom.  —  In  the  adjoining  property,  visible  through 
the  hedge,  we  observe  the  Scoglio  (rock)  di  Virgilio^  with  the  so-called 
ScuolOy  perhaps  once  a  temple  of  Fortune,  or  of  Venus  Eupl<Ba,  to  whom 
mariners  sacrificed  after  a  prosperous  voyage.  —  The  fish-ponds «  in  which 
the  cruel  Vedius  was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  large  lampreys  with  the  flesh 
of  his  slaves,  lay  nearer  the  town.  —  A  small  Theatre  is  also  seen,  Which 
belonged  to  the  villa,  with  seventeen  rows  of  seats  hewn  in  the  tufa 
rock.  Besides  these  are  numerous  other  relics  of  villas,  t—  [Those  who 
do  not  visit  the  Grotto  of  Sejanus  reach  the  vineyard  by  ascending  the 
path  to  the  right,  near  the  Villa  Sanssouci  (p.  96),  and  after  i/^  hr.  de^ 
scending  to  the  right,  before  reaching  the  Villa  Poggio  Lucullano.] 

The  Punta  Gaiola  Cp.  96),  together  with  the  island  that  once  formed 
part  of  the  same  promontory,  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Parthenope  or  Palamolis,  the  earliest  Greek  settlement  near  the  site  of 
Naples  (comp.  p.  34). 

The  S.W.  spur  of  Po8ilipo  is  called  Capo  CorogliOj  opposite 
which  rises  the  small  rocky  island  of  Nisida,  the  Nesis  of  the  an- 
cients, an  extinct  crater,  which  opens  towards  the  S.W.  and  forms 
a  circular  h<arbour.  A  mall-boat  plies  thither  thrice  daily  from 
Bagnoli.  On  the  quay  is  a  quarantine  building.  On  the  N.  side  Is  a 
rock,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  ancient  mole  and  bearing 
a  lazaretto.  In  the  foit  is  a  bagno  for  criminals. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Eepublic  the  island  of  Nesis  was  the  property 
of  Lucullus  and  in  B.C.  44  it  afiorded  a  refuge  to  Marcus  Brutus,  who 
was  here  visited  by  Cicero.  Brutus  and  Cassius  here  initiated  the  con- 
spiracy against  Csesar.  Brutus  took  leave  here  of  bis  wife  Portia  on 
his  departure  for  Greece,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  news 
of  which  caused  her  to  commit  suicide  by  swallowing  burning  coals.  In 
the  15th  cent.  Queen  Johanna  II.  possessed  a  villa  here,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  fort  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fleet  of  Louis  of  Anjon 
in  check. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto  of  Sejanus  to  Bagnoli  (p.  102) 
is  about  1^2  M.,  so  that  the  whole  distance  thither  from  the  Villa 
Nazionale  (p.  36)  is  about  6  M.  Bagnoli  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
and  also  on  the  tramway  to  Pozzuoli  (p.  100). 

Gamaldoli. 

AnExcuBsiOH  to  GAJf^LDOLi  and  back,  including  stay  there,  takes 
4Vs  hrs.  by  carriage  (with  one  horse  6.  two  horses  9-10  fr.)t  on  foot 
5-6  hrs.;  on  donkey-back  a  little  less  (2-2V2  fr.  and  a  trifling  fee  to  the 
attendant).  Driving  is,  perhaps,  the  best  plan  (though  the  road  is  not 
very  good),  as  the  route  is  pretty  monotonous.  Clear  weMher  is  Indis- 
pensaDle.  The  bridle-path  from  Antignano,  which  walkers  will  find  pleasant, 
cannot  be  mistaken  if  the  following  directions  be  attended  to  (see  also 
Plan,  p.  21,  and  Map,  p.  100).  —  The  early  morning  and  the  evening 
lightft  are  the  most  favourable  for  the  views,  particularly  the  latter.  The 
traveller,  however,  should  start  on  the  return-journey  in  good  time,  as. 
the  path  is  rough  in  places,  and  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  walk 
through  the  beggar-haunted  suburbs  of  Naples  after  dusk.  —  The  monastery 
i«  forbidden  ground  for  ladies,  who,  however,  may  reach  an  equally  good 
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point  of  view  a  little  lower  (p.  99).   The  monks  expect  a  donation  (80-50  c. 
for  one  pers.,  1  fr.  for  a  party). 

Tlie  Cabriagb  Road  to  Camaldoli  begins  at  the  group  of  houses 
known  as  Canffianij  beside  the  Porta  San  Martino  (PI.  A,  B,  2; 
comp.  also  the  Map  at  p.  100),  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  castoms-vall 
(*Cinta  Dazlaria').  This  point  Is  reached  from  the  Villa  Nazlonale 
Til  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  and  Fnorigiotta  (p.  101)  and  thence  by  the 
gradually  ascending  road  outside  the  customs- wall  (comp.  PI.  A,  5 ; 
carr.  in  1-1  Vi  ^0  5  or  (somewhat  shorter)  from  the  Corso  Yltt. 
Emanuele  up  the  Via  Tasso,  then  by  the  Strada  di  Belyedere  via 
Antlgnano,  the  Archetiello  (see  below),  and  Anally  by  the  road  out- 
side the  wall.  In  about  ^2  ^-  ^^om  Oanglani,  carriages  reach  Na- 
zareth a  group  of  houses  2/3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Camaldoli.  Here  we  alight 
(guide  unnecessary),  pass  through  the  archway  with  a  tablet  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  place  (beside  the  Trattoria  Fracchlaccone), 
turn  to  the  left  a  little  farther  on ,  follow  the  cart-road  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  pass  through  a  hollow  way,  and  then  gradually  ascend. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  ashes  and  pumice-stone  from  the 
Phlegrsan  craters  (p.  99).  Bearing  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  N. 
corner  of  the  wall  of  the  monastery-garden  in  ^4  hr.,  and,  still  keep- 
ing to  the  right,  immediately  afterwards  the  entrance.  [The  Trat- 
toria Bellavista,  ^4  ^'  ^^ort  of  the  entrance,  is  clean,  but  prices 
should  be  agreed  upon  beforehand.] 

Pbdbstbians,  after  taking  the  cable-tramway  (p.  27)  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  Vomero,  traverse  first  this  new  quarter  and  then 
the  village  of  Antignano  (PL  C,  B,  4;  tramway,  No.  7,  p.  26),  'and 
soon  reach  L' Archetiello  (PI.  B,  4 ;  so  called  from  a  former  gate),  in 
the  Strada  Case  Puntellate,  where  there  is  an  office  of  the  Daxio 
CofMumo,  or  municipal  customs  on  comestibles.  About  200  paces 
farther  on,  we  take  the  bridle-path  diverging  to  the  left  a  little  on 
this  side  of  the  *Villa  Ourcio',  and  passing  a  group  of  houses.  The 
path  then  immediately  passes  under  a  viaduct  and  enters  a  hollow 
(to  which  point  our  Plan  of  Naples  extends :  A,  4,  3).  The  path 
runs  between  bushes  and  pines.  (The  path  diverging  to  the  left 
beneath  an  archway,  V4  M.  farther  on,  must  not  be  followed.)  After 
20  min.,  near  two  semi-detached  houses,  the  path  turns  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  left  to  the  (4  min.)  farm-buildings,  and  passes  through 
the  wooden  gate,  immediately  beyond  which  it  ascends  to  the  right 
at  a  sharp  angle,  in  the  direction  of  a  Trattoria  di  Campagna  (Trat- 
toria deirUniverso  j  comp.  p.  24),  affording  a  fine  view  of  Sant'Elmo, 
Naples,  Vesuvius,  and  the  bay.  After  7  min.,  at  the  point  where  the 
path  descends  slightly,  a  path  diverges  to  the  right  to  Nazaret,  while 
our  route  descends  to  the  left  and  skirts  a  gorge,  through  which  is 
obtained  a  fine  view  of  Capri.  In  3  min.  more,  at  a  grotto-like 
hollow  in  the  rocks  (on  the  right),  we  pass  a  path  turning  sharply 
to  the  left,  which  also  leads  to  the  convent  and  affords  fine  views, 
but  is  hard  to  follow.   In  7  miiu  we  reach  a  point  where  another 
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path  diyerges  to  the  right  to  Nazaret  and  a  forest-path  leads  to  the 
left,  while  the  main  path  to  Gamaldoli  ascends  gradually  in  a  straight 
direction.  Where  the  road  divides,  5  min.  farther  on,  we  ascend  to 
the  left,  disregarding  all  side-paths,  and  in  ^4  l^r.  we  pass  under 
an  open  archway.  The  path  then  skirts  the  wall  of  the  mon- 
astery-garden and  rounds  the  N.  W.  corner,  where  it  is  joined  hy  the 
path  from  Pianura  tII  Nazaret  (see  ahove).  The  path  to  the  point 
of  view  outside  the  monastery  (see  helow)  also  diverges  here.  We 
reach  the  entrance  to  the  monastery  in  5  min.  more.  Yisitors 
ring  at  the  gate.    Q-uide  needless. 

**Oamaldoli,  a  monastery  of  the  Gamaldulensian  order,  found- 
ed in  1585 ,  was  suppressed  hy  the  Italian  government  in  1863, 
but  in  1885  passed  into  private  hands  and  Is  still  Inhabited  by  Ave 
monks  and  six  lay -brothers.  It  stands  on  the  E.  summit  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills  which  enclose  the  Phlegrsean  plain  (see  below) 
on  the  N.,  being  the  highest  point  near  Naples  (1500  ft.],  and  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  Italy.  The  monastery 
and  church  contain  nothing  worth  seeing,  and  we  therefore  proceed 
at  once  to  the  garden.  The  best  point  of  view  is  straight  before 
us.  The  view  embraces  the  bays  of  Naples,  Fozzuoli,  and  Gaeta, 
the  widely  extended  city  (of  which  a  great  part  is  concealed  by 
Sant'Elmo)  with  its  environs,  the  former  lake  of  Agnano,  the  craters 
of  Solfatara,  Astroni,  Oamplglione,  Gigliano,  and  Fossa  Lupara, 
besides  the  crater-like  formations  of  the  Piano  di  Quarto  and  near 
Pianura,  the  promontories  of  Posilipo  and  Misenum,  the  islands 
of  Nisida,  Procida,  and  Isohia,  and  the  districts  of  Baia,  Cums,  and 
Litemum.  Towards  the  S.  the  view  is  bounded  by  Capri  and  the 
Punta  di  Campanella  (p.  166).  The  small  towns  of  Massa,  Sorrento, 
and  Gastellammare  are  visible;  also  Monte  Sant'Angelo  (p.  160),  the 
smoking  cone  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  luxuriant  plain  at  its  base.  To 
the  W.  is  the  sea,  with  the  Ponza  Islands  (p.  15). 

Parties  which  include  ladies  (p.  97)  may  reach  a  scarcely  in- 
ferior point  of  view  by  striking  off  by  the  path  descending  to  the 
right,  between  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  monastery-wall  and  the  en- 
trance (see  p«  98) ,  and  then  proceeding  along  the  slope  beneath 
the  wall  to  a  (8  min.)  gate  (marked  *  Veduta  PagUata*^  for  open- 
ing which  a  fee  of  20  c.  for  each  person  is  demanded. 

At  the  S.  base  of  Camaldoli  lies  the  village  of  Soccavo^  to  wbicb  a 
steep  and  rough  paUi  descends  in  >/4  hr.  from  the  Veduta  Pagliara,  shortly 
before  the  20  c.  gate  is  reached. 

5.  Pozznoli,  BaisB,  Miseniim,  and  Cumse. 

The  Phtegraean  Plain,  a  district  to  the  W.  of  Kaples,  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  a  scene  of  tremendous  volcanic  activity,  as  Is  proved  by 
the  craters  of  Astroni,  Solfatara,  Gampiglione,  etc.  Thirteen  such  craters 
or  portions  of  craters  (Capo  Uiseno,  Monte  di  Procida)  are  known,  and 
others  may  well  be  supposed  to  exist  near  Baiee.  There  was  no  one  special 
vent  for  the  lava  and  explosive  gases ,  so  that  a  series  of  low  craters  ad- 
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joining  eacb  other  hu  arisen  here  instead  of  a  single  large  xnonntain  like 
Vesuyius.  The  last  great  physical  change  in  the  landscape  took  place  in 
the  16th  cent.,  when  the  Monte  Nuovo  (p.  106)  was  formed;  but  hot  steam 
and  water  to  this  day  rise  to  the  sorfaee  through  the  tufa  rock  at  rarious 
points.  Lava 'Streams  are  practically  unknown  in  this  centre  of  volcanic 
activity,  which  is  quite  unconnected  with  Vesuvius.  —  This  tract  is  scarcely 
less  interesting  in  a  historical  than  in  a  physical  point  of  view.  It  was 
here  that  Hellenic  civilization  first  gained  a  footing  in  Italy,  and  active 
communication  was  thenceforth  maintained  between  this  portion  of  the 
peninsula  and  the  East.  The  legends  of  Hellenic  tradition  are  most  in- 
timately associated  with  these  coasts,  and  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil 
will  continue  to  invest  it  with  a  peculiar  interest  as  long  as  classic  literature 
exists.  The  palatial  villas  of  Imperial  Rome  have  long  been  converted 
into  a  chaotic  heap  of  ruins  by  convulsions  of  nature,  but  the  beauties 
of  the  scenery  are  still  invested  with  the  same  charms  as  they  possessed  ' 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Islands  and  promontories,  bays  and  lakes,  and 
singularly  beautiful  indentations  of  the  coast  form  the  chief  features  of  this 
scenery,  which  is  perhaps  without  rival.  —  The  malaria  (pp.zzix,  12),  which 
in  summer  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  is  beginning  to  disappear 
owing  to  the  drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

One  day  is  sufficient  to  visit  the  chief  points  of  interest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Lago  d'Agnano,  which  is  not  specially  attractive,  and  Gu- 
mee,  which  is  interesting  chiefly  to  archseological  students.  Bailway  (Fer- 
rovia  Cumana^  see  below)  in  tbe  morning  to  (V4  br.)  Baia^  thence  walk 
or  drive  to  Cape  JiUentim  and  on  to  tbe  Lago  del  Ftuaro  (on  foot  5-6  hrs., 
incl.  haltj  carr.  2V2-3  hrs.) 5  return  by  railway  to  (20  min.)  PoxxuoU^ 
and  after  visiting  the  Serapeum,  the  Amphitheatre,  and  also  the  Sol- 
fatara  (1V«  hr.),  reach  (36  min.)  Naples  by  the  tramway.  Those,  however, 
who  have  more  time  should  devote  two  days  to  exploring  this  region  as 
follows.  First:  Take  the  tramway  to  the  station  of  Agnano  in  20  min.  ^ 
thence  on  foot  by  the  road  divei^ng  here  to  tbe  right  to  the  former  Lago 
d'Agnano,  1/4  ^^-t  where  the  Dog  Grotto  is  scarcely  worth  a  visit;  walk 
over  the  hill  (view)  to  the  Solfatara^  1  hr. ;  halt  there,  20  min.  \  walk  to 
Pozzuoliy  and  visit  the  Amphitheatre,  Temple  of  Serapis,  Harbour,  and 
Cathedral,  li/s  hr. ;  drive  (carriages  generally  to  be  found  in  Pozzuoli) 
back  to  Naples  by  the  Strada  Nuova  di  PotiUpo  (which  route  must  be 
expressly  stipulated  for;  4  fr.  and  fee),  IV4  hr.;  in  all  5-5V2  hours.  If  we 
take  the  railway  on  to  Bagnoli,  and  return  thence  on  foot  to  Naples,  we 
require  l>/s  hr.  more.  —  Second  :  Take  the  railway  to  Baia,  and  proceed 
thence  as  above  via  Miseno  to  the  Lago  del  Ftttaro,  Energetic  travellers 
may  add  the  walk  or  drive  to  Cuma,  returning  via  HxeAreo  Felice  (lVs-2hr8.). 

Bailway.  The  Ferrovia  Cumana  (14  trains  daily  to  Pozzuoli,  8  of  which 
go  on  to  Torregaveta,  p.  HI)  begins  at  the  Largo  Monte  Santo^  to  the  W. 
of  the  Via  Boma  (p.  44),  and  passes  beneath  the  Castel  SanVElmo  by  a 
tunnel,  ii/s  M.  long,  to  the  (I'/i  M.)  Corto  Vittorio  Bmanuele  station  (p.  92), 
which  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  minority  of  travellers  (omnibus 
from  the  Piazza  San  Ferdinando,  see  p.  27).  —  Beyond  another  tunnel  is 
(2VsM.)  FvorigroUa  (p.  101).  —  The  following  stations  are:  3>/4  H.  Agnano 
Nuovo  (p.  101)  5  M.  Bagnoli  (p.  102),  7i/a  M.  Pozeuoli  (p.  102),  8Vs  M.  Areo 
Felice  rp.  106).  lOM.  Lago  Luerino  (p.  107),  lOi/a  M.  Baia  (p.  108),  11  M.  Cuma- 
Fusaro  (p.  Ill),  12  M.  Torregaveta  (p.  111).  Fares  from  the  Largo  Monte 
Santo:  to  Pozzuoli  1  fr.  0,  70,  45c.,  return  1  fr.  25,  85,  55c.',  to  Baia, 
1  fr.  60,  1  fr.  5,  70  c,  return  2  fr.  60,  1  fr.  75,  1  fr.  15  c. :  to  Cuma-Fusaro 

1  fr.  75,  1  fr.  15,  75  c,  return  2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  80, 1  fr.  20  c.  —  Return-ticket, 
valid  for  10  days  and  allowing  the  journey  to  be  broken  5  times,  3  fr.  15, 

2  fr.  10  c.    Ticket  for  dinner  at  Luerino,  Baia,  or  Lago  Fusaro  3  fr. 

Electric  Tramway  from  La  Torretia  at  Piedigrotta  (PL  B,  7),  the 
.terminus  of  the  tramway-lines  Nos.  4  d;  6  (p.  26),  to  Pozzuoli^  see  p.  26 
(No.  22).  The  intermediate  stations  are  Fuorigrotta  (p.  101),  Pilastri,  Agnano 
(p.  101),  Bagnoli  (p.  102),  La  Pietra,  Subveni  Homini,  and  Cappuceini  (p.  lCf2). 

Carriage  with  one  horse  about  10  fr.  for  the  whole  day,  with  two 
■  horses  20  fr.,  and  a  fee  of  2fr.    The  route  and  other  details  should  be 
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carefaDy  agreed  mpoa  beforehand.  —  GUb-fhies  fa  Bagaoli  aad  Foazaoli 
ifroaa  tka  cab-staad  ia  the  Strata  Ai  Piedigrotta),  see  p.  a& 

Vs  the  Oaiica  aad  Oaactaua  atPoasacdi,  Baia,  etc,  the  veauriu  made 
aft  pp.  ziS,  xiT  apply  with  pecoliar  force.  Dutiact  bar^aiu  shoaM  bo 
■Kade  ia  adTaaoe;  eomplaiaU  of  orerehaisiaff  should  be  Made  ia  writiag 
to  tb£  Sndeta  pro  5apd!i  (p.  21).  The  foUowiag  directioas,  the  aup, 
aadl  a  alight  fcaowledse  of  ItaUaa  will  eaable  the  experieaeed  tiaTeller  to 
dispense  with  their  aerrioea  \  though  the  easasemeat  of  a  gvide  (p.  108) 
or  carriage  will  spare  the  xUitor  farther  importaaities.  Perhaps,  howoTer, 
tbe  most  coaTcaieat  plaa  is  to  take  one  of  the  tickefts  of  the  ^Serrice 
cwmolatif  a-rec  lea  Toitares  pobliqaes  de  Poosxoles*,  issued  at  the  raflwaT 
stations  of  Lai]^  Xante  Saato  aad  Oorso  Yltt.  Emaanelo  (p.  100),  which  ia'- 
dode  the  raawaj-joumej  to  PobxuoU  (or  Baia)  aad  back  to  Ksples  from 
amy  other  coaTeaieat  statioa  aad  also  Oie  use  of  a  carriage  fiiom  the  statioa 
to  Tlsit  the  nsaal  aights  of  Ponuoli,  Baia,  Capo  Mlseao,  Cnme,  etc  The 
pricca  of  these  tickets  are:  oae  pers.  ist  class  7  fr.  15  fto  Baia  7  fr  95). 
2aa  class  6  fir.  45  c.  Gfr  );  two  pew.  9fr.  30  (lOfr.  90),  7fr.  90c  (9fr.)5 
flireepen.  llfir.45(13fr.85},  9fr.  35  c  (ilfr.).  The  aeeessafy  gvataitieJ 
for  the  ▼arioas  sights  are  printed  oa  the  tickets.  The  CapoatasioBo  at 
Poaxnxrii  indicates  the  carriage  to  which  the  ticket  eatitlas.  Guides  ^  fr. 
per  day)  may  be  obtaiaed  on  applicatioa  to  the  railway-officials.  ->  Ym 
excar«iott-parties,  see  p.  34. 

The  RasTAuaASTs  throughout  this  district  are  mediocre,  aad  their 
sndiaatioB  to  OTerchargc  is  aa  erU  of  loag  standing*,  prices,  eren  in  the 
eaae  of  a  botUe  of  Tia  ordinaire  i^jA-l  Ir.),  should  always  be  inqxiired  in 
adTanee.    Those  who  drire  from  ^Naples  should  briag  luncheon  with  them. 

The  Tillage  of  FnorigrotU  lies  at  the  exit  fiom  the  GiotU  Nuova 
di  PosiUpo  ^.  94>  The  timmway  halts  in  the  piazza  beside  the 
ehuxch  of  San  VUaU  (recently  restored),  in  the  Testibnle  of  which 
is  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Ooant  Giae.  Leopardi  (b.  at  Recanati  in 
1798,  d.  *t  N^les  in  1837),  with  a  monument  by  Breglia  (1902). 
The  station  of  the  FerroYia  Gnmana  is  *,4M.  from  the  piazza 
(ascend  the  VU  Giac.  Leopardi,  on  the  right  of  the  church,  and  turn 
to  the  right  at  the  railway). 

Bagnoli  is  about  272  M.  from  Fuorigrotta,  beyond  the  tramway 
fltat^^'**  of  PUastri  and  Agnano^  the  Utter  of  which  is  also  a  railway 
etatioii.  From  Agnano  a  broad  road  planted  with  trees  diverges  to 
the  former  Lago  d'Agnano,  3/^  M.  from  the  tramway. 

The  I*«o  d^ Agnano,  which  was  drained  in  1870,  is  an  old  crater  of 
irr^mlar  form,  4  If  -  in  eircumferenee.  The  lake  seems  to  hare  been 
formed  in  the  Xiddle  Ages,  aa  no  reference  to  it  is  made  by  the  ancients 
0»  tlu»  S.  banl^imme-Uateljr  to  the  right  of  the  point  where  the^ 
readies  it,  are  the  old  St^fe  ASom  Oermamo,  or  chambers  in  which  the 
iiot  snlpbareons  fumes  rising  from  the  ground  here  are  collected  for  the 
ose  of  sick  persons  (uninteresting;  comp.  below).  A  few  pacea  iarther  on 
ia  tbe  famous  GrcUa  da  Came,  or  Dog  Grmo.  It  derivea  its  name  from  the 
tMCt  that  its  floor  is  covered  with  warm  carbonic  acid  gas,  ooaing  into  it 
l^om  below,  theftimcs  of  ^T'^I*'*  ^d^  .^og*  insensible  in  a  few  seconds 
Poc*  *««  no  ^^'''C*'  proTi^ed  for  the  exhibition  of  this  somewhat  craei  exl 
periinent,  but  the  curiosity  of  the  trayeUer  is  sufficiently  graUfied  by  oh- 
Z^wine  that  a  light  is  immediately  exUnguishcd  when' brought  in  eonu!? 
tSth^  raponr  Pliny  (Hist.  Kat.  u.  ^)  mentions  this  grotto  2:^sp^ 
enla  et  aerobes  Charoneae  morfaferum  spiritom  cxhalantes  in  agro  Piw! 
i»«o'  Adm.  1  fr  <•  including  a  torch  for  the  above-men tioaed  exmrimln* 
TiScks^J  are.1»5>  '^^^  fitting  to  the  Stufe  di  S!i  G  "^STThe 
ioi^Grotto.  the  similar  Grctta  delMarto^  and  the  remains  of  aS^S^^e 
^o*  £di/fcc  "hnajed  in  the  ricmity.  The  offers  of  the  other  ^^IJ 
should  he  disregarded. 
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FxoM  THB  Laoo  d'Aohamo  TO  PozzuoLi,  U/4  ^T.^  »  pleMftut  road 
leads  acroflfl  the  hills  to  the  W.  By  »  solitary  house,  about  8  mlB.  from 
the  Dog  Grotto,  a  road  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Aatroni  road  (see 
below),  and  skirts  the  K.  base  of  the  Monte  Spina.  After  3  min.  we 
tarn  to  the  right,  and  in  10  min.  more  to  the  right  again;  where  the 
road  dirides  into  three  (2  min.)«  we  turn  to  the  left,  then  immediately 
afterwards  to  the  left  again,  continuing  to  follow  the  main  road.  At 
a  farm-house  (10  min.)  the  road  narrows  to  a  footpath,  which  ascends 
steeply  past  ancient  walls  to  (8  min.)  a  white  building  and  yard,  through 
which  we  pass  by  a  door  on  the  left.  Soon  after  we  pass  through  a  narrow 
defile  and  gain  (10  min.)  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  here  reach  the  road 
which  diverges  from  the  road  from  Naples  to  Astroni  just  before  reaching 
the  Lago  d^Agnano.  We  keep  to  the  right.  The  Villa  JSamo  (^Proprieta 
Demaniale'),  to  the  left,  a  little  farther  on,  is  a  decayed  villa  of  the  Prince 
Cariati,  situated  on  the  Konte  Olibano,  a  trachytic  hill  falling  abruptly 
to  the  sea  (see  below).  Looking  back,  we  obtain  a  beautiful  glimpse  of 
l^isida  and  Capri,  and  immediately  after,  by  the  (6  min.)  Capuchin  mon- 
astery of  San  Oennaro  (p.  1C6),  we  enjoy  another  beautiful  view  of  Poztuoli 
and  its  bay,  the  Capo  Miseno,  and  Ischia.  After  about  4  min.  more  we 
pass  the  entrance  of  the  Solfatara  (p.  104)  on  the  right,  and  an  20  min. 
we  reach  PoBzuoli  (see  below). 

The  road  skirting  the  S.W.  bank  of  the  dried  lake  leads  to  (1  M.)  the 
royal  ehcuse  or  park  of  Astroni,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  vol- 
canic craters  in  this  region,  being  upwards  of  3  M.  in  circumference,  and 
densely  overgrown  with  holm-oaks  and  poplars.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  small 
lake,  and  in  the  centre  an  eminence  of  trachytic  lava.  We  may  drive  to 
the  margin  of  the  crater  and  then  ascend  the  old  road  to  the  left  to  the 
large  gate;  but  the  park  is  at  present  closed  to  visitors. 

When  the  line  approaches  the  coast,  the  island  of  Nisida  (p.  97) 
becomes  visible  on  the  left. 

BtLgnbUf^Ristorante  Figlio  diPletrOj  at  the  tramway- station ;  Caffi 
Lomhardo,  at  the  railway)  is  a  small  watering-place  with  hot  springs, 
some  of  which  contain  salt  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  others  sulphur  and 
iron.  There  are  nnmerons  bath  and  lodging  houses.  Bagnoli  is 
much  frequented  by  Neapolitans  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
There  are  two  railway-stations :  Bagnoli  and  Terme,  Sea-bathing 
may  be  enjoyed  here  from  July  to  October  (comp.  p.  28).  —  From 
Bagnoli  by  the  Strada  Nnova  di  Posilipo  to  Naples,  see  pp.  97-96. 

From  Bagnoli  to  Pozzuoli,  2^/2  M.,  the  road  and  railway  skirt 
tlie  coast.  In  the  hills  of  volcanic  tufa  (pierced  by  one  long  and 
two  short  railway-tunnels)  which  rise  near  the  sea  is  an  outflow  of 
trachyte  descending  from  the  Solfatara,  which  has  formed  the  Monte 
Olibano  (547  ft.  j  see  above),  with  its  extensive  quarries  (petriere). 
The  tramway  stops  at  Cappuccini,  to  the  £.  of  the  town,  near  the 
old  Oapuchin  convent  (see  below),  then  penetrates  a  small  tunnel, 
and  Anally  stops  near  the  Piazza  Yitt.  Emanuele.  The  railway  also 
has  &  station,  Cappuccini,  a  little  farther  to  the  £.,  where  the  guard 
trill  stop  the  train  if  requested.  The  train  then  passes  through  a 
tunnel  beneath  the  town  to  the  principal  station  on  the  N.  side. 

Pozzn6li.  —  BBSTAT7HAKTS,  comp.  p.  101.  The  Riitorante  dii  Cappuceini^ 
in  the  old  Capuchin  convent,  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  town  close  to  the 
sea,  atid  the  CajS^i  Nuovo  Tramways^  at  the  tramway-terminus,  are  tolerable. 

QuiDES  (comp.  p.  101).  For  a  walk  through  the  town,  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  the  Serapeum  1  fr.,  or,  with  the  addition  of  the  Solfatara, 
1V«  fr.)  suffices  J  donkey  to  the  Solfatara  1  fr.  (previous  bargain  necessary). 
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•—  The  guides  and  otbexs  also  importone  yisitoze  to  l)ny  *aiitiqaities%  which 
are  generally  forgeries.  Genuine  antiquities  may  be  purchased  of  De  OrueiOy 
Villa  Igea,  on  the  road  to  the  Solfatara. 

The  best  plan  is  to  alight  at  either  the  tramway  or  railway  station 
to  4he  £.  of  the  town  (see  p.  lOS),  thence  follow  the  highroad  and  the 
Via  Carlo  Bosini  (comp.  p.  104)  ta  the  *place'  in  front  of  the  church  of  the 
Deipara,  and  ascend  straight  on  to  the  Bolfatara^  Amphitheatre^  and  Beta- 
pevm  (p.  105;  ls/4-2hrs.,  incl.  stay).  —  Those  who  alight  at  the  Pozauoli 
station  of  the  railway  (Ferrovia  Cumana;  see  p.  102),  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
town,  proceed  first  to  the  j8erap<«m  (comp.  p.  106),  then  take  the  lane  back, 
cross  the  railway,  and  turn  to  the  right  to  the  highroad  leading  uphill. 
Thence  we  either  cross  the  highroad  diagonally  and  after  120  paces  (oppo- 
site a  foot-bridge  over  the  railway)  take  the  paved  'Strada  Mandra\  lead- 
ing to  the  left'  to  the  Via  Carlo  Bosini  and  so  to  the  'place'  in  front  of 
the  Deipara  (p.  104),  whence  the  ^Via  Anfiteatro'  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
AmphUheatre  (10-12  min.  from  the  Serapeum);  or  ascend  the  highroad 
(see  above)  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  Uffizio  Daziario,  there  turn  sharp  to 
the  right,  and  proceed  to  the  Amphitheatre  (26  min.  from  the  Serapeum). 
From  the  Amphitheatre  we  proceed  as  indicated  at  p.  105,  pass  to  the  left 
of  the  Deipara,  ascend  to  the  Sol/atara  (there  and  back  1  hr.),  and  de- 
scend to  the  tramway  or  railway  station  at  the  JB.  entrance  of  the  town 
(p.  102;  in  all  a  walk  of  2  hrs.). 

Pottuoliy  a  quiet  town  wltb  17,017  inhab.,  situated  on  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  projecting  hill  of  tufa  (118  ft.),  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  n^me,  which  forms  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  founded  in 
the  6th  cent.B.O.  by  the  Greeks  and  named  by  them  Dieaearckia,  It 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans  In  the  Punic  wars,  reehri»tened  Futeolij 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  colony  in  B.C.  194.  It  afterwards  be- 
came the  most  important  commercial  city  in  Italy,  and  the  principal 
depdt  for  the  traffic  with  Egypt  and  the  East,  whence  Oriental  forms 
of  worship  were  introduced  here  at  an  early  period.  St.  Paul  on 
his  Journey  to  Rome  in  62  A.D.  spent  seven  days  here  (Acts,  xxviii, 
13,  14).  Several  ruins,  which  lie  close  to  the  modern  town,  bear 
witness  to  its  ancient  importance.  -^  The  volcanic  puzzolana  earth 
found  In  the  whole  of  this  district,  from  which  an  almost  indestruct- 
ible cement  is  manufactured,  derives  its  name  from  Pozzuoli. 

From  the  tramway  and  railway  stations  to  the  £.  of  the  town 
(see  above)  we  follow  the  highroad  to  the  left(W.)  for  4  min.,  turn 
sharp  to  the  right,  passing  an  archway  leading  under  the  road  to  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  104),  and  after  150  paces  ascend  to 
.the.  left,  and  take  the  middle  road.  [The  inner  road  leads  to  the 
Via  Carlo  Bosini,  p.  104.]  Our  road  leads  to  the  (160  yds.)  Piazza 
DB£  MuNiomo,  in  which  is  the  tPrtftura,  or  former  town -house. 
Thence  the  Strada  del  Duomxt  and  its  second  side-street  lead  to  the 
left  to  the  cathedral  of  Stin  FrocuU),  This  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Augustas,  erected  by  L*  Galpurnius,  six^  Corinthian 
columns  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  E.  side.  The  chi^rch  con- 
tains relics  of  St.  Proculus  and  the  monument  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Pergolese  of  Jesi,  the  talented  composer  of  the  original  Stabat  Mater, 
who  died  at  Pozzuoli  in  1736  at  the  age  of  26.  ^ 

To  the  W.  x)f  the  cathedral  is  the  harbour,  with  a  mole  incorpo- 
rating the  relics  of  a  Roman  pier,  known  as  the  Ponte  di  Caligola, 
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This  was  called  by  the  ancients  MoUt  Fuiwkuuu  or  Opw  Paarum, 
In  strange  contrast  to  the  present  masslre  breakwater,  it  eonsiated  of 
twenty-five  separate  buttresses  of  briek  and  pmzsolana  earth,  supporting 
twenty-four  arches.  The  pier  was  injured  by  a  tempest  towards  the  close 
of  Hadriau*s  reisn  and  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pins  in  139.  Its  modem 
name  (see  p.  103)  recalls  the  fact  that  it  was  connected  with  the  bridge* 
of- boats  which  Caligula  threw  across  the  bay  of  Baise,  in  order  that, 
clad  ia  the  armour  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  might  there  celebrate 
his  insane  triumph  oyer  the  Parthians.  The  rings  for  fastening  the  ships 
are  now,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  6Vs  ft.  under  the  water. 
On  the  outermost  pier  the  holes  made  by  the  boring  of  the  Lithodomas 
(p.  106)  extend  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  above  the  water-level. 

To  the  N.£.  of  the  haibour  lies  the  principal  square,  the  Piazza 
YiTTORio  Emanuele  or  Piazza  Gomunale. — Hence  the  OorsoVittorio 
Emanuele  (approtCch  from  the  highroad,  see  p.  103)  runs  to  the  £. 
To  the  S.  ia  a  small  piazza  with  the  tramway-terminus.  The  Via 
Gayoui  leads  to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  Mai.ta,  with  the  Oiardino  Pub" 
hlico,  the  new  Theatre,  and  the  railway-station  of  Pozzuoll.  Follow- 
ing the  railway -line  for  3  mln.  we  reach  a  lane  (with  a  sign  marked 
'Bagni  dl  Serapide')  leading  on  the  left  to  the  Serapeum  (p.  105). 

Most  travellers  will ,  however,  Ignore  the  sights  just  mentioned 
and  will  continue  to  follow  the  inner  road  mentioned  at  p.  103,  which 
bends  abruptly  to  the  right  after  150  paces  and  receives  the.  name 
Via  Oablo  Rosini.  In. 5  mln.  more,  heyond  the  Municipio  (on  the 
left),  we  reach  an  oblong,  the  E.  (right)  end  of  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Orfanotrofio  Carlo  Rosini,  for  orphan-girls,  and  the  church 
Deiparae  Consolatrici  Sacrum.  The  road  to  the  left  ieads  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre (p.  105),  that  straight  on,  past  the  facade  of  the  church, 
to  (15-20  mln.)  the  Solfatara.  The  somewhat  excessive  charge  of 
1  fr.  for  each  person  is  made  for  admission.  The  guides  (super- 
fluous) also  often  demand  1  fr.  from  each  visitor,  but  a  small  gratuity 
is  ample.   A  good  path  leads  in  8  min.  more  to  the  'Bocca  Grande'. 

The  Solfatara  (320  ft.)  is  the  crater  of  a  half-extinct  volcano, 
an  oblong  space  enclosed  by  hills  of  disintegrated  and  bleached 
tufa,  from  numerous  fissures  ('fumaroli')  in  which  vapours  and 
sulphureous  gases  ascend.  The  powder  deposited  by  these  is  really 
ceramohallte,  or  sulphuretted  potter's  clay ;  it  dissolves  in  the  sur- 
face-water and  was  for  a  time  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alum. 
The  ground  sounds  hollow  in  every  direction.  The  volume  of  smoke 
is  strikingly  Increased  by  holding  a  burning  stick  in  the  stream  of 
vapour  rising  from  the  chief  fissure,  the  Bocca  Grande.  Hard  by,  in 
the  margin  of  the  cratdr,  are  the  so-called  Bagni  Romani,  a  series 
of  artificial  horizontal  openings,  filled  with  sulphurous  fumes,  into 
which  one  can  creep  a  short  way.  The  ancients  (Strabo)  called  this 
crater  Forum  Vulcani,  and  believed  it  to  be  connected  with  the  crater 
of  Ischia.  The  only  recorded  eruption  of  lava  from  it  is  one  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity  ascribed  to  the  year  1198.  In  all  probability  the 
Solfatara  has  displayed  the  same  atnount  of  activity  for  the  last 
2000  years,  and  has  always  been  quite  independent  of  Veauvias.  -^ 
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Above  tlie  Solfatara,  towards  the  E.,  rise  the  ColUs  Leucogaei  (Monti 
LeucogdJt  the  white  hills  whose  light-coloured  dust  was  used  by 
the  ancients  for  colouring  groats  and  other  kinds  of  grain. 

The  road,  which  is  joined  on  the  left  Vs  K*  farther  on  by  the  path 
(p.  102)  coming  from  the  Lago  d'Agnano  (p.  101),  leads  on  from  the  Sol- 
fatara  to  Agnano.  The  *View  on  this  road  is  so  fine  that  the  traveller 
should  not  omit  to  ascend  as  far  as  (6  min.)  the  Capuchin  monastery  of 
Saa  Oennaro,  erected  in  1580  on  the  spot  where  St.  Jannarius  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded  in  305.    Those  who  do  not  object  to  a  somewhat 


fatiguing  scramble  through  the  underbrush  may  reach  a  still  finer  view 
point  on  the  top  Of  the  hill  by  leaving  the  road  to  the  left,  5  min.  farther 
on,  just  short  of  the  Proprieta  Demanlale  (p.  103),  and  traversing  a  vineyard 


point  on  the  top  Of  the  hill  by  leaving  the  road  to  the  left,  5  min.  farther 

on,  just  short  of  the  Proprieta  Demani 

(small  fee  expected  for  permission). 

We  now  return  to  the  open  space  before  the  Deipara  and  follow 
the  Via  Carlo  Rosini  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as  the  bifurcation ;  here  we 
enter  the  Via  Anflteatro  to  the  right,  which  brings  us  (keeping  to  the 
right)  in  less  than  3  min.  to  the  Amphitheatre)  the  most  Interesting 
and  perfect  of  all  the  ruins  of  Pozzuoli  (adm.  1  fr. ;  Sun.  gratis). 

The  *AmpbitheBtre  rests  on  three  series  of  arches,  which  were 
surrounded  by  an  external  oourt ;  the  two  principal  entrances  were 
adorned  with  triple  colonnades.  The  major  axis  of  the  building  is 
482  ft.  long,  the  minor  384  ft. ;  the  arena  236  by  138  ft.  The  tiers  of 
seats  In  the  interior  were  divided  Into  several  compartments  (eunei), 
connected  by  flights  of  steps.  The  Imperial  seat  was  distinguished 
by  Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble.  The  arena  was  excavated 
in  1838,  when  a  number  of  subterranean  passages  and  receptacles 
for  the  wild  beasts,  etc.,  were  discovered.  By  means  of  a  water  con- 
duit (to  the  left  of  the  £.  entrance)  the  arena  could  be  laid  under 
water  when  naval  combats  were  to  be  represented ;  the  outlet  is  in 
the  main  passage.  The  entrances  for  the  gladiators,  and  the  air-holes 
and  outlets  of  the  dens  of  the  animals  are  easily  recognized.  Under 
Diocletian  St.  Januarius  and  his  companions,  as  stated  in  an  in- 
scription on  his  chapel,  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  here  in  vain, 
before  they  were  put  to  death  near  the  Solfatara  (comp.  above). 

On  quitting  the  Amphitheatre  we  may  either  return  to  the  bifur- 
cation mentioned  above  and  thence  descend  the  paved  Strada  Mandra 
immediately  to  the  right,  near  its  end  turn  to  the  right,  and  cross 
the  highroad  diagonally  (see  below).  Or  we  may  turn  at  once  to 
the  right  from  the  Amphitheatre  and  proceed,  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  Bay  of  PozzuoU,  to  (10  min.)  the  Ufflzio  Daziario,  there  turn 
sharply  to  the  left  and  descend  the  highroad  to  (8  min.)  the  junction 
of  the  just-mentioned  Strada  Mandra.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the 
right,  and  after  4  min.  cross  the  railway  (1.)  to  the  Serapis  lane  and 
the  Serapeum  (comp.  p.  104). 

The  so-called  Serapeum,  an  ancient  maiket-hall  (macellum,  as 
at  Pompeii;  see  p.  141),  or  a  bath,  on  account  of  the  neighbouring 
hot  springs,  consisted  of  a  square  court,  enclosed  by  forty-eight 
massive  marble  and  granite  columns,  and  with  thirty- six  small 
chambers  adjoining.   The  portico  rested  on  six  Corinthian  columns 
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(three  of  which  remain),  once  bearing  a  rich  frieze.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  stood  a  circular  building,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  of  giallo  antico,  which  have  been 
transferred  to  the  theatre  of  the  palace  at  Gaserta  (p.  10),  the  bases 
alone  being  left.  The  interior  was  approached  by  four  steps.  The 
ruin  ,was  excavated  in  1760,  but  its  lower  parts,  which  are  now 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  were  flUed  up  again  in  order  to  prevent 
uilhealthy  exhalations.  The  central  portions  of  the  columns  are 
pitted  with  the  borings  of  a  species  of  shell-flsh  (Lithodomus  litho- 
phagus,  still  found  in  this  vicinity).  As  the  perforations  occur  only 
between  H  and  19  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice  was  at  one  time  buried  to  a  depth 
of  19  ft.,  probably  by  an  eruption  of  the  Solfatara,  and  that  sub- 
sequently the  entire  region  sank  nearly  20  ft.  beneath  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  seems  to  have  remained  immersed  until  the  haif-century 
before  the  convulsion  connected  with  the  upheaTal  of  Monte  Nuovo 
(see  below)  in  1538.  Another  and  less  plausible  explanation  of  the 
borings  is  that  the  columns  may  at  one  time  have  belonged  to  a 
fish-tank  in  the  market-ball  (see  p.  105).  Metal  tablets  were  attach«d 
to  the  three  columns  in  1906,  at  a  height  of  6  ft.  aboTe  the  sea. 

The  Temple  of  Neptune  is  a  name  applied  to  another  ruin,  to  the  W. 
of  the  Serapeum  and  now  under  water.  In  the  vicinity,  also  under  water, 
is  situated  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Nymphs^  from  which  columns  and 
sculptures  have  been  repeatedly  recoveeed. 

To  the  K.W.  of  the  Amphitheatre,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  are 
remains  of  ancient  Thermae^  erroneously  described  as  those  of  a  temple. 
Around  the  Amphitheatre  are  a  number  of  ancient  reservoirs,  the  largest 
of  which  (Piscina  Cardito)^  resting  upon  three  rows  of  10  pillars  each  and 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  is  still  in  use  (6  min.  to  the  E.  of  the  Deipara;  eomp. 
the  Plan).  —  Roman  Tombe  have  been  discovered  in  great  numbers  on  the 
old  roads,  the  Via  Puteolana  to  Naples,  and  the  Via  Cumana  to  Cumee, 
but  most  are  now  mere  shapeless  ruins.  Others  in  better  preservation 
have  been  found  on  the  Via  Campana^  leading  to  Capua,  which  diverges 
to  the  right  from  the  road  leading  to  the  If.W.  beyond  the  Amphitheatre. 

The  railway  to  Cum»  traverses  a  short  tunnel  beyond  Pozzuoli 
and  then  passes  the  Stabilimento  Armstrong  ^  a  branch  of  the  well- 
known  cannon  and  armour-plate  works  of  Armstrong  &  Co,  at 
Newcastle ,  actively  supported  by  the  Italian  government  (1600 
workmen).    Fine  retrospect  of  Pozzuoli  on  the  left. 

Cicero's  Villa  Puteolanum,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  Emp,  Hadrian, 
probably  lay  in  this  neighbourhood.  Hadrian  (3.  at  Baise,  138  A.D.)  was  tem- 
porarily buried  here,  in  a  spot  where  Ant.  Pius  afterwards  built  a  temple. 

1^4  M.  (from  Pozzuoli)  ArcoFelicey  a  station  at  the  junction  of 
roads  to  the  Arco  Felice  (I8/4  M.;  p.  112)  and  to  Cum»  (p.  111). 
The  railway  skirts  the  base  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  (456  ft.),  a  volcanic 
hill  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  having  been  upheaved  on  Sept. 
30th,  1538,  after  a  violent  earthquake,  and  consisting  of  tufa  and 
calcined  slag.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  obtuse  conej  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  very  deep  extinct  crater.  The  ascent  is  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  panorama  the  top  commands,  and  not  less  so  the 
toilsome  descent  into  the  crater. 
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2V2  M.  Station  of  lAicrino,  at  the  E.  end  of  tlie  small  L«cn8 
'Lnorinns,  which  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land. 
An  ancient  embankment  here,  still  to  be  traced  under  the  water, 
was  called  the  Via  Hetculea^  from  the  tradition  that  the  hero  tra- 
versed it  when  driving  the  bulls  of  Geryon  across  the  swamps.  The 
lake  was  famed  for  its  oysters  in  ancient  times,  and  the  oyster-cul- 
ture flourishes  again,  as  of  yore.  The  lake  yields  also  the  spigola, 
a  fish  well-known  to  the  Romans. 

Near  the  station  is  the  Restaurant  SuUte  (the  former  Hot  de  Bussie; 
mediocre  and  sometimes  closed).  —  On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
Monte  Kuovo  (p.  106)  once  stood  (nntil  1038)  the  village  of  Tripergola^ 
probahly  near  the  site  of  Cicero's  Villa  Cumanum,  in  which  he  began,  In 
B.C.  54,  to  write  his  celebrated  work,  *De  Eepublica'. 

About  V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Lacus  Lucrinus ,  a  little  in- 
land, bounded  on  three 'sides  by  hills  clothed  with  chestnuts, 
vineyards,  and  orange-gardens,  lies  the  celebrated  Lacus  Avemas» 
a  crater  filled  with  water,  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  on  account  of  its  sombre 
situation  and  environs.  Its  banks  are  now  bordered  with  blocks 
of  lava.  Circumference  nearly  2  M. ;  depth  113  ft. ;  height  above 
the  sea-level  1 Y3  ft.  Tradition  affirmed  that  no  bird  could  fly  across 
it  and  live,  owing  to  its  poisonous  exhalations,  and  that  the  neigh- 
bouring ravines  were  the  abode  of  the  dismal,  sunless  Cimmerii, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (Odyss.  xi.  14  et  seq^.).  Virgil,  too,  represents 
this  as  the  scene  of  the  descent  of  ^Eneas,  conducted  by  the  Sibyl, 
to  the  infernal  regions  {Mn,  vi.  237).  Augustus,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  naval  harbour  (Partus  Julius)^  the  building  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  Agrippa,  and  by  connecting  this  lake  with  the  Lacus 
Lucrinus,  was  the  first  to  dispel  these  gloomy  legends.  Horace  and 
Virgil  extol  the  harbour  as  a  prodigy.  It  was,  however,  soon  sanded 
up,  and. its  place  was  taken  by  the  harbour  of  Misenum  (p.  110). 
The  upheaval  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  (p.  106)  destroyed  the  remains 
of  the  harbour-works,  half  filled  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  entirely 
altered  the  configuration  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Monte  Nuovo, 
the  Lacus  Avernus,  and  the  Monte  Grille  are  three  connected  volca- 
noes, all  rising  from  the  same  fissure  in  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  connected  with  each  other  by  subterranean  passages. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  are  grottoes  and  cuttings,  hewn  in  the 
tufa  rock,  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the  Portus  Julius.  One  of 
these  caverns,  situated  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  left  of  the  end  of  the 
road  coming  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  now  called  the  OroUo  o/ihe  Sibyl, 
or  Qrotta  d^Avemo^  is  entered  by  a  gateway,  and  consists  of  a  long,  damp 
passage  hewn  in  the  rocks  and  ventilated  by  vertical  apertures  (adm.  50c., 
a  party  1  fr.,  porter  1  fr.,  torch  60c.;  bargaining  advisable).  Midway  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  a  nurrow  passage  to  the  right  leads  •to  a  small  square 
chamber,  with  mosaic  pavement  and  arrangements  for  a  warm  bath  (?). 
It  contains  lukewarm  water,  1  ft.  in  depth,  which  rises  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  styled  by  the  guides  the  '^  Entrance  to  the  Infernal  Regions'* 
or  the  ''Rath  of  the  SibyV,  The  grotto  is  380  ft.  in  length,  and  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  torches.  —  The  visit  is  on  the  whole  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble,  and  the  demands  of  the  guides  should  be  beaten  down. 
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On  the  1^.W.  side  of  the  lake  i«  one  end  of  the  OroUa  delta  Pace 
(p.  112).  —  On  the  E.  side  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  magnificent  Bailt§, 
usually  called  a  Temple  of  Apollo. 

The  Railway  runs  with  the  highroad  along  the  strip  of  land 
hetween  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  the  sea,  and  pierces  the  Fiinta  deW 
EpitaffiOj  round  which  the  road  runs.  To  the  right,  before  we  enter 
the  tunnel,  lie  the  Bagni  di  Ncrone  or  Stufe  di  Tritola,  a  long, 
narrow,  dark  passage  in  the  rock,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  rise 
several  warm  springs.  The  entire  hill  is  coTered  with  fragments  of 
old  masonry,  passages,  colonnades,  mosaic  pavements,  etc.  The  rail- 
way threads  another  shorter  tunnel,  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  is 
the  so-called  Temple  of  Diana  (see  below),  and  to  the  left,  the 
station  of  Baia,  V2  M.  from  the  Lacus  Lucrinus  and  3  M.  from 
Pozzuoli.  —  Continuation  of  railway,  see  p.  111. 

Baia.  —  Vittobia  Restaubant,  near  the  station  Inot  suited  for  night- 
quarters). 

Oabbiages  (one-horse,  for  3  pers.)  meet  the  trains;  drive  to  Miseno 
and  the  Lago  del  Fusaro,  including  waiting  at  the  Piscina  Hirabilis  and 
at  Cape  Miseno,  which  is  ascended  on  foot,  about  6  fr.  (previous  bargain 
necessary).  —  Walkers  require  about  6  hrs.  for  this  expedition*,  guide 
unnecessary. 

Boat  to  Pozzuoli  for  3-4  persons  about  2  fr. ;  to  Bacoli  and  Miseno 
the  same^  there  and  back  3-4  fr.  ^  according  to  bargain  in  each  case. 

Baia^  the  ancient  Baiae^  now  regaining  some  importance,  situ- 
ated on  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  commanding  a  charming  view, 
was  the  most  famous  and  magnificent  watering-place  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  had  attained  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  Augustus,  Nero,  and  Hadrian.  *Nothingin  the  world  can  be 
compared  with  the  lovely  bay  of  BaisB*,  exclaims  Horace's  wealthy 
Roman  (Epist.  i.  83),  who  is  desirous  of  erecting  a  magnificent  villa 
there.  Luxury  and  profligacy,  however,  soon  took  up  their  abode 
at  Baiae,  and  the  desolate  ruins  which  now  alone  encounter  the  eye 
point  the  usual  moral.  With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
glory  of  Baiae  speedily  departed.  In  the  8th  cent,  it  was  devastated 
by  the  Saracens,  and  in  1500  it  was  entirely  deserted  by  its  in- 
habitants on  account  of  malaria. 

Of  the  imposing  baths  and  villas  of  the  Romans ,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  often  thrown  far  out  into  the  sea,  nothing  but 
fragments  now  remain.  In  modern  times  these  ruins  are  often 
exalted  into  temples,  or  otherwise  dignified  in  a  manner  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  The  principal  remains  consist 
of  three  large  vaults  which  belonged  to  baths. 

"We  first  observe  in  a  vineyard  opposite  the  station,  which  affords 
a  sufficiently  good  view  of  it,  a  large  octagonal  building j  with 
a  circular  interior,  a  half-preserved  dome,  and  four  recesses  in  the 
walls,  and  remains  of  a  water-conduit,  styled  a  Temple  of  Diana, 

Turning  to  the  right  on  quitting  the  station,  about  150  paces 
bring  us  to  the  entrance  (r.)  to  another  vineyard,  containing  a  large 
circular  building,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  open  in  the  centre,  and 
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mth  foQT  niphes  in  the  walls.  This  is  obvioasly  a  bath,  hut  iB 
called  a  Temple  of  Mercury  j  or  by  the  peasantry  U  truglio  (trough). 
There  is  a  fine  echo  In  the  interior  (fee  30-50  c),  but  the  traveller 
will  lose  little  by  disregarding  the  offer  of  the  women  here  to  dance 
the  tarantella  for  his  benefit  (50  c). 

About  100  paces  farther  along  the  highroad  is  situated  the  Temple 
of  VenttSy  an  octagonal  stracture  with  a  yaulted  ceiling,  from  the 
early  imperial  epoch.  The  interior  is  circular,  and  25  paces  in 
diameter,  with  remains  of  the  ancient  lateral  chambers,  windows, 
and  staircases,  somewhat  resembling  the  Minerva  Medica  at  Rome. 
This  is  a  public  passage.  Close  by  is  the  pier  where  passengers  for 
Ischia  embark  in  rough  weather  (p.  113). 

The  highroad,  passing  a  few  modern  villas,  skirts  the  bay,  and 
then,  parsing  several  ancient  columbaria,  ascends  the  hill  occupied 
by  the  Castle  of  Baia,  which  was  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo.   It  is  now  let  to  private  persons. 

About  2  M.  beyond  Baia  we  reach  the  village  of  Baeoli,  built 
among  the  ruins  of  an  antique  villa,  and  also  containing  various 
antiquities.  The  traveller  who  is  pressed  for  time,  however,  had 
better  confine  his  attention  to  the  Piscina  Mirabilis  (see  below). 

On  the  site  of  Bacoli  (or,  according  to  others  on  the  coast  between 
the  Lake  Lucrine  and  the  Punta  deirEpitaffio,  p.  108)  once  lay  BauHy 
famous  for  the  villa  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  who  here  raised  his  favourite 
lampreys.  It  is  even  better  known  for  the  murder  of  the  Empress  Agrip- 
pina,  perpetrated  here  by  command  of  her  son  l^ero  in  March,  59  A.D. 

What  is  commonly  named  the  Tomb  op  Agbipfina  (Sepolcro  d'Agrip- 
pina)^  on  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  the  village,  a  semicircular  passage  with 
vaulted  ceiling,  reliefs,  and  paintings,  is  really  the  ruins  of  a  small  theatre. 
On  the  promontory  to  the  E.  of  the  village  rises  a  two-storied  building, 
known  as  the  Centa  Camerelle^  or  Carceri  di  Nerone^  or  the  Labyrinth.  The 
upper  story  was  certainly  a  reservoir,  but  the  use  of  the  basement  story  is 
undetermined.  The  present  approach  is  modern.  The  building  is  visited 
by  torch-light  (i/j  fr.),  but  the  view  from  it  is  the  chief  attraction.  Remains 
of  the  ancient  villa  strew  the  hill. 

On  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  Bacoli,  10  min.  from  the  entrance  to 
the  village,  is  situated  the  Piscina  Mirabilis  (guide  unnecessary). 

We  may  either  leave  the  road  by  the  Uffizio  Daziario  and  follow  the 
long  street  of  the  village  \  or,  better,  follow  the  road  to  the  bifurcation 
mentioned  below  and  60  paces  beyond  it  ascend  a  path  diverging  to  the 
left  from  the  Miseuum  road.  On  the  hill  we  turn  to  the  right.  Key  in  the 
adjacent  Villa  Greco  (painted  yellow  5  30  c.). 

The  Piscina  is  an  admirably  preserved  reservoir,  230  ft.  in 
length,  85  ft.  in  width,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  supported  by  forty- 
eight  massive  piUars.  —  Following  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  same 
direction  (S.)  for  7  min.  more,  we  reach  a  cottage  (good  wine),  the 
roof  of  which  commands  a  very  fine  ♦View,  though  inferior  to  that 
/rom  the  Capo  Miseno. 

Near  Bacoli,  about  1/4  M.  beyond  the  Uffizio  Daziario,  the  road 
forks  :  the  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  Miniscola  and  the  (V*  M.) 
ferry  for  Procida  and  Ischia  (p.  Ill),  that  to  the  left  in  a  straight 
direction  to  Misenum.   Both  roads  skirt  the  margin  of  the  shallow 
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Mare  Morlo^  part  of  the  old  harbour  of  Misenum,  firom  which  it  has 
only  recently  been  separated  by  the  embankment  which  bears  the 
road.  The  two  basins  are  now  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  only, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge. 

In  the  time  of  AugusttLS  a  vast  mtTal  harbour  was  constraeted  at  Hise- 
nam  by  Agrippa,  in  connection  with  the  works  at  the  Lactu  Avemiu 
and  the  Lacns  Lucrinns  (p.  107),  in  order  to  serve  as  a  haven  for  the 
Roman  fleet  on  this  coast,  like  Ravenna  in  the  Adriatic.  The  harbonr 
consisted  of  three  basins,  two  onter,  one  on  each  side  of  the  promontory 
called  Fomo  or  Punta  cU  SarpartUa^  and  one  inner,  the  present  Mart 
Morto.  The  Punta  di  Pennata,  a  narrow  promontory  which  bounds  the 
harbour  of  Misenum  on  theK.E.,  was  penetrated  by  a  double  subaqueous 
passage.  Two  breakwaters,  each  consisting  of  eight  massive  piers,  were 
also  constructed  on  pillars,  and  three  of  these  piers  are  still  visible  nnder 
water.  Other  relics  of  antiquity  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  now  to  ascertain  to  what  they  belonged.  The  Town  o/MUe- 
num,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  890,  was  probably  situated 
on  the  8.W.  side  of  the  present  Porto  di  Miseno.  Scanty  remnants  of  a 
theatre  are  still  traceable  near  the  promontory  of  Forno  (see  above).  Some 
ruins  on  the  height  above  probably  belonged  to  the  once  famous  villa  of 
Lucullus,  afterwards  the  property  of  Tiberias,  who  died  here,  and  sub- 
sequently that  of  Nero.  The  OroUa  Dragonara^  a  subterranean  chamber 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  promontory,  with  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  twelve 
pillars,  is  variously  conjectured  to  have  been  a  naval  d^p6t  or  a  reservoir. 

Beyond  the  above-mentioned  bridge,  ^4  ^>  ^^^  ^^  bifurcation 
of  the  road,  we  pass  a  white  powder-mill  (now  abandoned),  and 
soon  reach  (72  ^0  ^^^  village  of  MUtno,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  cape.  (Carriages  cannot  go  farther.)  The  ascent  (to  the  top 
and  back  I-IV4  ^^0  is  fatiguing  for  ladles.  A  boy  may  be  taken  as 
guide  (4n  coppa*,  to  the  top ;  40-50  c).  Beyond  the  village-church 
we  ascend  to  the  right  and  follow  the  main  road  to  the  farm,  a  little 
short  of  which  we  again  ascend  to  the  right;  a  steep  and  narrow  path 
then  leads  to  the  summit  through  vineyards. 

The  Capo  Miseno  is  an  old  crater  rising  from  the  sea,  of  which 
a  segment  only  now  remains.    It  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  narrow  Spiaggia  diMiniscola  (see  p.  Ill),  extending 
towards  the  W.  Its  remarkable  form  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
an  artificial  tumulus  of  very  ancient  origin.  Thus  Virgil  (^En.  vi.  232) 
describes  it  as  the  burial-place  of  the  trumpeter  Misenus :  — 
At  pitts  JSneas  ingenti  moU  sepulcrum 
Inpanit^  suaque  arma  viro  remumque  tubamqus 
Monte  sub  aereo^  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur  aetemumque  tenet  per  saeeula  nomen. 

The  little  platform  on  the  summit  (300  ft.)  commands  one  of 
the  most  striking  *Vibw8  in  the  environs  of  Naples  (20  c.  to  pro- 
prietor). It  embraces  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Gaeta  and  the  sur* 
rounding  heights,  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  spectator  appears  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated  assemblage  of  straits,  penin* 
sulas,  bays,  lakes,  and  promontories.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  rises 
a  picturesque  mediaeval  watch-tower  (comp.  p.  187) ;  another  similar 
tower  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a  lighthouse,  which  is  connected 
vith  the  village  by  a  road  formed  by  blasting  the  rock. 
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From  the  cape  we  return  to  the  point  where  the  road  forks  and 
follow  the  road  passing  to  the  N.  of  the  Mare  Morto.  After  about 
1/2  M.  the  road  again  forks;  we  follow  the  branch  to  the  right,  lead- 
ing hetwpen  the  Monte  di  Procida^  a  tufa  hill,  covered  with  vineyards 
yielding  excellent  wine,  and  fragments  of  ancient  villas,  and  the 
Monte  de'Salvatichi,  to  (l^^M.)  Torregaveta  and  PV2M.)  the  Lago 
del  Fusaro  (see  helow).  —  At  the  foot  of  the  Monte  di  Prooida  is  the 
landing-place  (Sbarcatoio)  for  boats  to  Prooida  (p.  109^  1V2-2  fr.). 

The  footpath  crossing  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  called  the  Spiaggia 
di  Miniscola,  about  1  M.  in  length,  separating  the  sea  (Canale  di 
Procida)  from  the  Mare  Morto,  has  been  closed  by  the  military  au- 
thoritieg.  The  name  of  Miniscola  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  ilft- 
litum  Schola  (*exercising-ground'  of  the  naval  troops). 

The  distance  by  Railway  from  Baia  to  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  is 
little  more  than  V2  ^*   Immediately  beyond  Baia  is  a  short  tunnel. 

The  Lago  del  Fus&ro,  the  Achertuia  Laeus  of  the  ancients,  is 
a  lagoon  separated  from  the  sea  by  alluvial  sand-hills  and  dunes, 
and  in  early  antiquity  perhaps  served  as  the  harbour  of  Gumas.  At 
the  station  is  the  Restaurant  degli  AnticM  Romania  and  100  paces 
farther  on  is  the  entrance  to  the  Ostrieoltway  the  celebrated  oysters 
of  which  may  be  enjoyed  on  the  spot.  The  former  pleasure-gardens 
have,  however,  been  closed. 

The  railway  ends,  1  M.  farther  on,  at  Torregdveta,  on  the  sea, 
with  a  fine  view  of  Ischia*  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Serviliu*  Vatia,  who  retired  hither  when  Nero's  folly  and  tyranny  at 
Rome  had  become  insufferable.  The  ancient  tunnel  carried  through 
the  tufa  hill  served  as  an  approach  to  the  buildings  on  the  beach 
below  (steamboat  to  Procida  and  Isohia,  see  p.  113). 

From  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  a  walk  of  about  3/4  hr.  by  the  road 
running  to  the  N.  past  the  Ostricoltura  brings  us  to  CumsB.  About 
13/4  M.  from  the  station  of  Fasare'the  road  forks,  the  branch  to 
the  right  leading  to  the  Arco  Felice  (p.  112).  In  a  vigna,  about 
120 paces  short  of  this  bifurcation, we  observe  to  the  right  the  ancient 
Amphitheatre  of  Cuma,  with  twenty-one  tiers  of  seats,  covered  with 
earth  and  underwood.  If  we  then  follow  the  branch  to  the  left 
(with  antique  pavement)  and  after  about  50  paces  diverge  from  it, 
between  the  first  two  houses,  by  a  path  to  the  left  (last  part  steep), 
we  are  led  in  V4  ^r.  to  the  site  of  — 

Cumee,  Greek  Kyme^  the  most  ancient  Greek  colony  in  Italy, 
situated  near  the  sea  on  a  volcanic  eminence  of  traohytic  tufa 
(270  ft,),  which  rises  from  the  extensive  plain  between  the  Monte 
di  Prooida  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yolturno. 

The  town  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  by 
jSoUans  from  Chalcis  in  Eaboea.  Oumee  in  its  turn  founded  Diceearchia, 
ttie  modem  Pozznoli,  and  KeapoHs,  and  exercised  the  most  widely  extended 
influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  All  the  different 
alphabets  of  Italy  were  derived  from  the  Cuinsean;  and  Cumee  was  the 
centre  whence  the  Hellenic  forms  of  worship,  and  with  them  Hellenic 
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culture,  became  gradually  diffused  among  the.  aboriginal  tribes.  Bome  re- 
ceived the  mysterious  Sibylline  books  from  Gumie,  and  the  last  of  the 
Tarquinii  died  here  in  exile.  The  city,  which  once  boasted  of  great  wealth 
and  commercial  prosperity,  was  often  seriously  imperilled  by  the  attacks 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  especially  the  Etruscans,  who  were  signally 
defeated  in  a  naval  battle  near  Cumn  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  the  ally  of 
the  citizens,  B.C.  474.  Pindar  celebrates  this  victory  in  the  first  Pythian 
ode,  and  a  helmet  of  the  enemy  dedicated  at  Olympia  as  a  votive  offering 
from  the  spoil  was  found  there  (now  in  the  British  Museum).  At  the  close 
of  the  5th  cent.  Cumee  participated  in  the  general  decline  of  the  Hellenistic 
towns.  In  420  it  was  stormed  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  837  taken  by  the 
Romans,  after  which  it  became  a  Roman  municipium  of  little  importance. 
Under  the  emperors  it  fell  entirely  to  decay,  but  was  restored  by  the  Goths. 
In  the  9th  cent,  it  was  burned  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  iTffl  it  was  finally 
destroyed  as  a  stronghold  of  pirates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kaples  and  Aversa. 

Fragments  of  the  huge  external  walls  of  the  former  Aeropolia 
are  still  standing.  Beautiful  prospect  thence  towards  the  sea, 
Gaeta,  and  the  Ponza  Islands,  and  (to  the  left)  of  the  Lago  Fusaro, 
Ischia,  etc.  Extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  are 
preserved,  especially  on  the  E.  side  and  hy  the  S.  entrance.  —  The 
rock  on  which  this  castle  stood  is  perforated  in  every  direction  with 
passages  and  shafts.  One  of  these  (descent  to  the  left  hy  the  vin- 
tager^s  hut),  with  numerous  lateral  openings  and  subterranean  pass- 
ages, is  thought  to  correspond  with  the  description  given  hy  Virgil 
(iEn.  vi.  43)  of  the  Orotto  of  the  Sibyl^  which  had  a  hundred  entrances 
and  as  many  issues,  'whence  resound  as  many  voices,  the  oracles 
of  the  prophetess'.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  towards  the  sea,  but  most  of  the  passages  are  blocked  up.  Some 
vessels  and  weapons  of  the  Stone  Age  were  discovered  in  the 
interior.  It  is  believed  that  one  of.  the  pa'ssages  leads  to  a  large, 
dark  cavern  in  the  direction  of  the  Lago  del  Fusaro.  Numerous 
interesting  and  valuable  objects  found  in  tombs  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  now  preserved  at  Naples  (p.  82),  Paris,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. —  The  form  of  the  Temples  of  ApollOy  Diana,  the  Oiants, 
and  Serapia,  where  excavations  have  brought  sculptures  and  columns 
to  light,  is  not  now  traceable. 

On  the  return  we  follow  the  road  (p.  ill),  leading  to  the  Arco  Felice. 
After  about  AOO  yds.  a  path  follows  the  traces  of  an  ancient  paved  way 
to  the  right  to  a  subterranean  vaulted  passage,  called  the  Orotta  della  Pace 
(after  Pietro  della  Pace,  a  Spaniard  who  explored  it  in  1507).  This  passage, 
which  was  constructed  by  Agrippa  for  the  purpose  of  affording  direct 
communication  between  Cumae  and  the  Lacus  Avernus,  may  be  penetrated 
by  those  who  do  not  mind  a  little  discomfort.  It  is  upwards  of  ^/s  M.  in 
length,  and  is  lighted  at  intervals  by  shafts  from  above.  The  floor  is  cov- 
ered at  first  with  deep  fine  sand,  and  farther  on  with  rubble.  The  tunnel 
debouches  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  Lacus  Avernus  (p.  107).  A  recent 
theory  recognizes  in  this  tunnel  a  relic  of  the  navigable  canal  begun  by 
]Kero  in  64  A.D.  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Lacus  Avernus. 

About  400  yds.  farther  on  the  road,  still  with  traces  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment, passes  beneath  the  Arco  Felice,  a  huge  brickwork  structure,  63  ft. 
high  and  ISVs  ft.  wide,  spanning  a  hollow,  through  which  Domitian  built 
a  direct  road  between  Cumee  and  Puteoli.  —  A  few  min.  later  our  way 
j  oins  a  broad  road  which  follows  the  top  of  the  E.  margin  of  the  Lago 
Averno  and  then  descends  to  (90-35  min.)  the  railway-station  of  Arco  Felice 
(p.  106). 
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6.   Procida  and  Ischia. 

The  Btcftmer  Ooaneotioii  with  these  islands  is  provided  by  the  Sccietd 
Kt^poUtana  di  Ncwigatiom  a  Vapore  (pp.  27, 168).  Embarlcing  or  disembarks 
ing  at  Casamicciola,  Procida,  Ischia,  or  Forio  20  c. 

a.  Steamers  in  connection  with  the  Ferrovia  Cumana  (p.  100)  leave  Torre- 
gav«ta  (p.  Ill)  thrice  daily  for  Proeida  (20  mia.),  UcMa  (56  min.),  and 
CasamiectoJa  (IVs  hr.).  Fares  from  Naples  (Largo  Monte  Santo  station:  comp. 
p.  100)  to  Procida  3  fr.  20,  1  fr.  65,  80  c.  (retum-iickets  valid  for  8  days, 
6fr.  10,  2fT.  45,  1  fr.  40  c);  to  CJasamicciola  4  fr.  5,  2  fr.  65,  1  fr.  SO  o. 
(return  6  fr.  80,  8  fr.  76,  1  fr.  90  c).  Embarking  at  Torregaveta  gratis.  In 
bad  Weather  the  steamboat  occasionally  starts  from  Baia  (pier,  see  p.  109) 
instead  of  firom  Torregaveta  and  goes  no  farther  than  Porto  d^lschia 
(p.  116;  inquire  at  the  railway-stations). 

b.  From  Naples  by  direct  steamer.  1.  The  steamers  of  Line  A  ply  from 
the  quay  at  the  Immacolatella  Vecchia  (PI.  0,  5)  once  daily  (at  2,  2.80,  or 
3  p.m.  according  to  the  season)  to  Procida^  IsehiOy  Catamiedola,  and  Forio, 
The  voyage  from  Naples  to  Casamicciola  takes  about  27*  hrs.  ^  that  to 
Forio,  Vs  hr.  more.  There  are  three  classes,  and  the  fares  are  the  same  as 
those  viH  Torrega^  eta  (see  above).  —  2.  The  steamers  of  Line  B,  plying 
to  the  Ponza  Islands  (p.  15),  may  also  be  used  for  Procida,  Ifchia,  and  Forio, 
though  they  do  not  always  touch  at  Casamicciola.  They  start  from  Naples 
(Immacolatella  Vecchia)  in  winter  (Oct.-April)  on  Mon.  and  Thurs.  at  8  a.m., 
returning  from  Ischia  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  about  1  p.m.  The  voyage  from 
Naples  to  Procida  takes  IV4  hr. ,  to  Ischia  2  hrs.,  to  Forio  about  3  brs. 
There  are  three  classes,  and  the  fares  are  the  same  as  those  above.  Between 
April  and  Sept.  the  Ponza  steamers  leave  Naples  at  7  a.m.  and  go  on  beyond 
the  Ponza  Islands  to  Antio  (pier;  see  Soideker's  Central  Ilaly)^  a  watering- 
place  l>/4  hr.  by  railway  from  Rome,  which  they  reach  at  o.bO  p.m.  They 
return  from  Anzio  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  in  connection  with  the  mornine  train 
from  Bome.  Fares  from  Naples  to  Anzio  15,  12,  8  fr. ;  return-fares  25,  18, 
14  fr.  —  8.  From  June  1st  to  Sept.  3Uth  another  steamboat  leaves  Naples 
every  morning  for  Procida,  Ischia,  and  Casamicciola,  arriving  at  midday 
and  returning  in  the  afternoon.    Fares  as  above. 

A  rowing-boat  takes  6  hrs.  to  cross  from  Ischia  to  Capri  in  Ane 
weather  (20  fr.). 

Proeida,  the  Proehyta  of  the  aneients,  like  its  sister  -  island 
Ischia,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  being  composed  of  pumice-stone  and 
trachytic  tafa.  It  consists  of  two  contiguous  craters,  which  now 
form  two  semicircular  bays,  their  S.  margins  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  sea.  A  third  and  smaller  crater  perhaps  forms  the  creek 
of  Ghiaiolella,  and  a  fourth  the  neighbouring  island  of  Vivara^ 
Procida  is  2  M.  in  length,  and  of  varying  width ;  population  14,440, 
whose  occupations  are  fishing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
other  fruit.  The  surface  is  somewhat  flat  compared  with  that  of  its 
more  majestic  sister-isle.  As  the  island  is  approached,  the  most 
conspicuous  object  Is  the  castle,  situated  on  the  N.E.  extremity. 
Below  lies  the  town  of  Proeida^  extending  along  the  N.  coast,  partly 
built  on  the  higher  ground  above,  and  stretching  thence  towards  the 
bay  on  the  S.  side.  The  white,  glistening  houses  with  their  flat 
roofs  present  a  somewhat  Oriental  aspect.  The  chief  festivals  on 
the  Island  are  St.  Michaers  Day  (Sept.  29th)  and  May  8th. 

The  landing-place  (^Marina')  is  on  the  N.  side.  We  follow  the 
main  street  of  the  village  to  the  left  from  the  Oaffd  del  Oommercio 
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and  take  the  first  gide-street  (Strada  Principe  Umberto)  to  the  left, 
in  which  is  the  unpretending  Albergo  dei  Fiori  (No.  16,  to  the 
left).  This  street  leads  to  the  small  Piazza  dei  Martiri,  with  a 
tahlet  in  memory  of  twelve  Prooidans  who  were  executed  during 
the  reaction  of  1799  and  a  statue  of  Ant.  Scialoia,  the  politician 
(1817-77).  Fine  view  towards  the  S.  In  5  min.  more  we  reach  the 
Ca^tUj  now  a  house  of  correction,  situated  on  a  precipitous  rook, 
and  commanding  fine  ^Yiews  of  Procida  and  the  Epomeo,  Capo 
Miseno,  Capri,  Vesuvius,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento. 

The  above-mentioned  main  street  intersects  the  town  fromE.  to  W., 
and  is  prolonged  to  the  left  by  the  'Strada  Vittorio  Emanuele%  which 
runs  between  garden-walls  and  rows  of  houses,  and  traverses  the  whole 
island  towards  the  S.W.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the  Bay  of  ChiaioMla^ 
situated  below  the  old  ch&teau  of  Santa  Margarita ,  and  near  the  small 
olive-clad  island  of  Vioara.  This  point  may  also  be  reached  by  picturesque 
footpaths  leading  from  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri  to  the  left  along  we  heights, 
viH  the  former  Teligrafo.  At  the  Ghiaiolella  boats  for  the  passage  to 
Ischia  are  always  to  be  found  (*/«  hr.  with  a  favouring  wind;  fare  2fr.)« 
As  soon  as  we  have  passed  Vivara,  we  obtidn  a  view  of  Ischia  with  its 
beautiful  hills,  commanded  by  the  summit  of  the  Epomeo,  with  the  town 
and  castle  of  Ischia  In  the  foreground. 

iBchia,  the  Fithecusa^  Anuria,  or  Inarime  of  antiquity,  and  the 
hcla  of  the  9th  cent.,  the  largest  island  near  Naples,  is  about  19  M. 
In  circumference,  without  taking  the  numerous  indentations  into 
account,  -and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  (white  wine,  light  and  slightly 
acid)  and  other  fruit,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  fishing.  The 
manufacture  of  mattonij  a  kind  of  tile,  and  other  articles  from  a 
variety  of  grey  clay  (creta)  found  in  the  island,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Straw-plaiting  has  recently  been  considerably  developed 
at  Lacco  (p.  117).  The  climate  is  genial,  the  soil  extremely  pro- 
ductive ;  the  scenery,  particularly  on  the  N.  side,  singularly  beau- 
tiful, though  seen  in  its  full  glory  only  in  summer.  The  entire  island 
may  be  regarded  as  the  debris  of  a  submarine  volcano,  the  centre 
part  of  whose  crater  was  near  Fontana(p.  117).  Later  lateral  erup- 
tions, chiefly  at  the  N.  base  of  the  main  crater,  gave  rise  to  the  cones 
of  the  Montagnone  (p.  115),  Monte  Rotaro  (p.  117),  Monte  Tabor 
(pp.  116, 117),  and  the  promontory  of  Lacco.  Even  the  isolated  rocks 
at  Ischia  are  probably  due  to  some  such  lateral  outburst.  Warm 
springs  still  occur  on  the  N.  coast  fcomp.  p.  117).  In  consequence  of 
an  eruption  of  Monte  Epomeo  (p.  118)  the  island  was  deserted  about 
.  B.  C.  474  by  the  greater  number  of  the  ancient  Greek  inhabitants. 
Eruptions  also  took  place  in  B.C.  300  and  B.C.  92,  and  in  the  reigns 
of  Titus,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Diocletian.  According  to  the  ancient 
poets,  the  giant  Typhosus,  transfixed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter, 
lay  buried  beneath  this  mountain ,  like  Enceladus  under  JStna, 
periodically  groaning  and  causing  fearful  eruptions  of  fire.  The  last 
eruption  recorded  took  place  in  1302,  on  which  occasion  a  stream  of 
lava  descended  to  the  sea  to  the  N.E.  near  the  town  of  Ischia. 
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After  the  fall  of  Borne,  lachia  suffered  many  attacks  and  devastations 
at  the  hands  of  the  different  lords  of  Italy,  especially  the  Saracens  in  813 
and  847,  the  Pisans  in  1135,  and  the  Emp.  Henry  VI.  and  his  son 
Frederick  II.  In  1282  it  revolted  with  Sicily  against  the  Anjou  dynasty, 
but  was  subdued  by  Charles  ll.  of  Naples  in  1299,  and  has  since  been 
united  with  the  kingdom  and  shared  its  vicissitudes.  The  celebrated 
general,  the  Marchett  di  Feseara  (p.  50),  was  born  in  1489  at  the  castle  of 
Ischia,  which  was  afterwards  gallantly  defended  by  his  sister  Constance 
against  the  forces  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  As  a  reward,  her  family  were 
invested  with  the  governorship  of  Ischia,  which  they  retained  till  1734. 
In  1525  Pescara^s  widow.  Vittoria  Colonna,  celebrated  alike  for  her  talent 
and  beauty,  the  poetical  mend  of  Michael  Angelo,  retired  to  Ischia  to  mourn 
her  husband's  loss.  So,  too,  did  Maria  of  Aragon  in  1548,  widow  of  the 
Marchese  del  Vasto. 

iBohia  (no  inn},  the  capital  of  the  island  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  2756  Inhab.,  stretches  picturesquely  along  the  shore  in  the  form 
of  a  street,  1  M.  in  length,  extending  from  the  Castle  on  its  lofty 
isolated  rock  on  the  S.  to  the  Punta  Molina  on  the  N.  The  CastU 
(300  ft.),  erected  by  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon  (Alphonso  I.  of  Naples) 
about  1450,  afterwards  the  residence  of  Vittoria  Colonna  (see  ahoTe), 
and  connected  with  the  land  by  a  stone  causeway  only,  deserves  a 
visit  for  the  sake  of  the  •View  from  the  roof  (20-30  c). 

From  Ischia  a  good  road  skirts  the  whole  N.  coast  of  the  is- 
land, passing  Porto  dlschia  and  Casamicciola ,  to  (7  M.)  Forio 
(p.  117),  on  the  W.  coast,  and  thence  round  the  whole  S.  side  of  the 
island  till  it  ends  to  the  N.  of  Ischia  (comp.  p.  116;  carriages,  see 
p.  116).  From  the  landing-place  at  Ischia  we  follow  the  road  to  the 
right  in  a  straight  direction,  crossing  the  Lava  deWArso^  or  lava 
stream  of  1302,  where  the  above-mentioned  road  diverges  to  the 
left  (comp.  p.  118).    About  I1/4  M.  from  Ischia  we  reach  — 

Porto  d'Iscllia.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  zx).  Gkand-Hotxl  Jasolini  ; 
Albbboo-Bistobante  Anoabxlla,  at  the  harbour,  with  warm  baths,  R.,  L., 
&  A.  2,  pens.  7  fr.,  open  also  in  winter.  —  Also  several  Oafea  with  rooms 
and  restaurants,  such  as  the  Caffi  EpotMo  and  Trattoria  del  RUorgimento,  — 
Carriage  to  Casamicciola  1-2  fr. 

Porto  d^Itchia  is  also  called  Bagni  d' Ischia j  from  several  warm 
salt  springs,  which  are  used  at  different  bathing  establishments.  In 
the  piazza,  close  to  the  harbour,  are  the  large  Bathing  Establishment, 
and  a  royal  park  and  casino  (now  a  convalescent  home  for  officers). 
The  harbour,  the  circular  shape  of  which  denotes  that  it  occupies 
an  old  crater,  was  at  one  time  a  lake,  but  it  was'connected  with  the 
sea  in  1853-56  in  order  to  afford  refuge  to  vessels  in  stormy  weather. 
A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  pier  and  a  still  better  one  from  the 
Punta  San  Pietro  to  the  E.,  which  maybe  reached,  when  the  gate 
at  the  harbour  side  is  closed,  through  the  vineyard  at  the  back. 
In  the  vicinity  to  the  S.E.  is  the  Villa  Meuricoffre,  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  amid  the  lava  of  1302,  which  is  not  yet  much  dis- 
integrated (fee  30-50  c).  An  Osservatorio  Oeodinamko  has  been 
fitted  up  at  Porto  d'lschia  for  continuous  observation  of  the  earth* 
quakes.    Ascent  of  Monte  Epomeo,  see  p.  118. 

The  MontagnoM  (978  fU),  to  the  S.W.  of  Porto  d'lschia,  affords  a  fine 
view,  extending  to  Capri,  which  may  be  enjoyed  when  we  are  only  half 
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way  up  the  hill.  We  follow  the  road  to  Fiaiano  for  ca.  Vs  K*  <^nd  then 
ascend  abruptly  to  the  right  at  the  point  where  Ihe  walls  on  the  right 
cease.  When  we  reach  the  vineyards,  we  keep  to  the  left  along  their 
walls,  and  where  they  cease  we  first  proceed  a  hundred  yards  to  Ihe  right, 
and  then  keep  to  the  left,  round  the  hill,  to  the  summit  (^/a  hr.). 

The  road  (*Via  Querela')  ascends  to  the  left  by  a  yellow  ohuroh 
with  Ionic  columns,  follows  the  telegraph-wires,  and  crosses  the 
Monte  Tabor  (comp.  pp.  114,  117),  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of 
Porto  d'Ischia,  the  castle  of  Ischia,  and  Procida.  On  the  way  we 
pass  the  Trattoria  del  Posilipo^  with  a  terrace  towards  the  sea.  After 
about  3  M.  we  reach  — 

Casamicciola.  —  Arrival  by  Sea.  Landing  or  embarking  20  c.,  in  a 
separate  boat  1  fr.  Porter  for  conveying  luggage  to  a  cab,  20  c.  each  trunk, 
greater  distances  40-50  c. 

Hotels,  generally  well  spoken  of,  with  gardens  and  view.  On  the  hill, 
about  */a  M.  from  the  Marina,  *Doicbb£'6  Gbaitd-Hotel  Piccola  Skntinella, 
with  a  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  21/2  5,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  41/2,  pens.  7-10  fr.j 
BuLLBvoK,  R.  2-5,  L.  1/2,  A.  V2,  B.  1Vj-2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-10  fr.^  Gband 
HdTEL  Sadv£,  with  a  garden,  R.,  L,  «fe  A.  2  4,  B.  1,  d€J.  2i/si  I>.  4  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  7-10  fr.;  Eden  Hotel,  with  a  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B. 
IV4,  ddj.  3,  D.  41/2  fr.  (wine  incl.),  pens.  (incl.  wine)  8  fr.;  Quisisana,  Pab- 
TENOPKO,  Gentbal  (with  caf^),  all  in  the  upper  town.  —  l^ear  the  Marina: 
*HdTEL-P£NSioN  PiTHAcusA,  wiih  a  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2,  B.  1,  d^.  2V2) 
D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  (incl.  wine)  from  7  fr. ;  H6t.  delle  Tebub, 
near  the  bathhouses  (p.  117),  R.  from  2V2,  d^j-  2V2,  D.  8»/2,  pens.  6V2-8  fr; 
Hot.  del  Vesuvio,  same  proprietor  and  prices  as  the  Terme  (these  two 
in  the  Italian  style  and  open  from  April  only).  Pension  charges  not  usually 
granted  for  less  than  a  week's  stay. 

The  only  hotels  open  in  icinter  are  the  Piccola  Sentinella^  Bellevuey  Sauvi, 
Edeiiy  and  Pit/iaecuga. 

Carriages.  With  one  horse,  per  drive  70  c,  or  !'/»  fr.  for  the  first 
hr.  and  1  fr.  each  additional  f»r.-,  with  two  horses,  IV2,  21/2,  and  2  fr. 
Drive  round  the  island,  about  5  hrs.,  one-horse  carr.  5-6,  two-horse  7-9  fr. ; 
to  Fontana  (ascent  of  Epomeo,  p.  118)  and  back  7-8  fr.;  to  San  Antuono 
(view  from  the  Punta  della  Pisciazza,  p.  118)  and  back  about  4  fr.  — 
Diligence,  to  Lacco-Forio  (40  min.)  twice  daily. 

Boats  for  1-4  pers.,  first  hr.  2,  each  additional  hr.  1  fr.;  each  addi- 
tional peri.  20  c.  more  per  hr. 

Casamicciola,  rebuilt  on  the  Marina  under  government  super- 
intendence since  the  terrible  earthquake  of  July  28th,  1883,  in 
which  over  1700  lives  were  lost,  now  consists  of  groups  of  houses 
scattered  on  the  slopes  of  the  Epomeo,  with  a  population  of  3731. 
The  higher  points  command  beautiful  views  over  the  N.  bays  of 
the  Gulf  of  Naples  to  Vesuvius,  etc.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is  obtained  from  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Monti  (reached  by  the 
Via  Grande  Sentinella  above  the  H6tel  Sauve);  adjoining  is  a  sub- 
station of  the  earthquake  observatory  (p.  115J.  The  little  town  is 
frequented  from  May  to  August  by  numerous  visitors,  on  account 
of  its  cool  and  healthy  situation  and  warm  alkaline  and  saline 
springs,  which  are  especially  efficacious  in  rheumatism  and  gout.  It 
Is  also  a  pleasant  resort  even  in  spring  and  autumn,  though  the  lack 
of  shelter  from  cold  winds  is  apt  to  be  rather  trying  before  the 
middle  of  April.  The  Gurgitello,  the  principal  spring,  rises  in  the 
VaUone  Ombrasco,  154  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  with  a  tempera- 
mre  of  147°  Fahr.,  and  its  water  Is  used  for  baths,  douches,  inha- 
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lation,  etc.,  in  the  extensive  bath-establishments  of  Mann  and 
Belliaz%i  (100-115  ft.).  The  baths  for  the  poor  on  the  Marina,  with 
aecommodation  for  400  bathers,  occupy  the  site  of  a  building  (Monte 
delta  MUericordia),  erected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  in  1604, 
and  destroyed  in  1883.  The  victims  of  the  earthquake  of  1883 
are  interred  in  the  high -lying  Campo  Santo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Monte  Tabor,  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

The  Monte  Tabor  005  ft.),  which  affords  an  admirable  view,  may  be 
aacended  in  26  minutes.  Opposite  the  ruins  of  the  Monte  della  Misericord ia 
we  take  the  Vi-o  Cittadioi,  and  then  ascend  the  Via  Bosco.  After  10  min. 
we  proceed  to  the  left  along  the  slope,  in  8  min.  more  pass  through  a  pate 
and  a  vineyard,  and  finally  make  the  somewhat  steep  ascent  to  (7  min.) 
the  summit.  The  Monte  Tabor  was  formed  by  an  eruption  of  trachyte  from 
the  well-preserved  crater  of  Monte  Rotaro  (1036  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  S. 

A  pleasant  footpath  leads  from  Gasamicciola  to  (1V4'1V2  ^^0 
Forio  (see  below) :  we  ascend  to  the  left  before  reaching  the  Grand 
n6tel  Sentinella,  traversing  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which  has 
not  been  wholly  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake,  and  then  follow  an  easy 
path,  to  the  left,  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  coast. 

The  road  continues  along  the  hillside  a  little  longer,  and  then 
descends  to  (35  min.)  Laceo  Ameno,  a  village  where  the  earthquake 
was  much  less  disastrous.  At  the  beginning  of  the  village,  to  the 
left,  is  the  8(hool  of  Straw-Plaiting  (Ust^tvl  specimens  for  sale) ; 
farther  on  is  the  church  of  Santa  Restitute,  the  patroness  of  the 
island,  whose  festival  (May  ITth)  is  celebrated  by  the  illumination 
of  the  neighbouring  Montt  Yico  (377  ft.),  on  which  in  ancient  times 
the  capital  of  the  island  was  situated.  Near  the  former  monastery 
and  in  the  garden  attached  to  it  rise  hot  springs  which  are  used  for 
vapour-baths.  The  Fvetta  del  Lacco,  a  huge  tufa  rock  in  the  sea, 
near  the  village,  is  named  ^11  Fungo'  from  its  shape,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  waves.  About  IV2  M.  to  the  W.  (we  turn  to  the  right 
At  the  last  house  on  the  road  to  Forio)  is  situated  Mezza  Torre, 

The  road  crosses  the  lava-stream  of  474  B.C.  (comp.  p.  114)  and 
then  descends  to  (3  M.)  Forio,  with  3640  inhabitants.  The  Ponza 
steamers  (p.  113;  and  generally  also  the  afternoon  steamers  from 
Naples)  touch  here.  The  MunicipiOy  finely  situated  on  the  sea,  was 
formerly  a  Franciscan  monastery.  A  picturesque  procession  takes 
place  at  Forio  on  Easter  Sunday.  Fine  view  of  the  Motrte  Epomeo 
and  the  Punta  Imperatore  (see  below). 

About  11/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Forio  the  footpath  to  the  Punta  Im- 
peratore (495  ft.;  lighthouse),  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island, 
diviarges  to  the  right.  Beyond  the  poor  hamlet  of  Panza,  ^2  M. 
farther  on  (view  of  Capri),  the  road  leads  among  vineyards,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ischia,  from  the  Punta 
Imperatore  to  the  Punta  SanVAngelo,  with  the  ruined  Torre  Sant' 
Angela  (345  ft.),  and  then  ascends  steeply  via  Ciglio  to  the  village  of 
Serrara  Fontana  (1200  ft),  where  Buonopane  and  Testaccio  come 
into  full  sight  (*View).  Just  before  we  jrejicb  Fontana  (1480  ft.  j  np 
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inn,  but  good  wine  is  obtainable ;  ascent  of  Mt.  Epomeo,  see  below) 
we  have  a  distant  view  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento.  The  road  now 
descends,  traversing  several  cuttings  and  a  gorge,  to  Buonopane  or 
Moropano  (938  ft.),  and  thence,  beyond  another  gorge,  to  the  large 
village  of  Barano  d'Ischia  (710  ft.),  surrounded  by  vineyards  and 
orchards.  We  descend  through  the  luxuriant  vineyards  in  the  plain 
lying  between  the  spurs  of  Monte  Epomeo  and  the  chain  of  hills 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island,  sldrt  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  and  cross  the  Lava  delPArso  (p.  115),  the  course  of 
which  is  still  distinctly  visible  above.  Fine  *View  of  Procida  and 
the  Capo  Miseno;  to  the  right,  the  castle  of  Ischia.  The  road  finally 
descends  through  fine  pine-woods  to  the  coast,  where  we  turn  to 
the  right  for  Ischia,  to  the  left  for  Porto  d'Isohia  (comp.  p.  116). 


At  the  jast-meDtion3d  aquedact  diverges  a  road,  leading  to  the  E.  to 
it'Antaono  (from  Casami -dola  direct  6  M. :  carr.,  see  p.  116),  passing 
the  chnrch  on  the  right,  and  following  the  road  along  the  slope  t  >  the  right 


(good  view).  Beyond  a  group  of  honses  we  reach  (16-30  min.)  an  iso- 
late I  farm-bouse  on  the  Punta  delta  Pudana^  a  little  below  the  road,  the 
roof  of  which  aflfords  a  splendid  view  of  the  Castle  of  Ischia,  the  (Julf  of 
l^aples,  and  Capri. 

The  AsoBNT  OF  tub  Epomeo  (horse  or  donkey  4-6  fr.  and  fee), 
occupying  2V2-3  hrs.,  may  be  undertaken  from  any  of  the  principal 
places,  but  it  is  most  conveniently  accomplished  from  Fonjtana 
(p.  117 ;  carriage  from  Casamicciola  via  Porto  d'Ischia  in  2-2^2  ^'sO 
and  may  be  combined  with  a  drive  round  the  island  (carriage's,  see 
p.  116;  provisions  should  be  taken).  A  good  but  steep  footpath 
(guide  not  necessary)  leads  from  Fontana  to  the  summit  In  ca.  1  hr. 
—  The  **Epomio  (2588  ft.),  the  ancient  Epomeus  or  Ep(»ptu9^  con- 
sists exclusively  of  soft  volcanic  tufa;  it  falls  away  on  the  N.  side 
almost  perpendicularly,  but  is  less  steep  on  the  other  three  sides. 
A  little  below  the  to^  is  the  convent  of  San  Nicola  (2576  ft.), 
hewn  in  the  volcanic  tufa  and  now  occupied  by  a  workman^s  family. 
Passages  and  steps  cut  in  the  rock  ascend  to  the  Belvedere  (small 
fee),  commanding  a  strikingly  beautiful  panorama,  embracing  the 
bays  of  Gaeta  and  Naples.  At  our  feet  lies  the  island  of  Ischia 
itself;  to  the  W.  the  open  sea;  to  the  E.  the  coast  of  Italy  from 
Terracina,  the  promontory  of  Circeo,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  to  Capo 
Miseno,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Punta  di  Gampanella,  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sorrento;  in  the  foreground  Procida,  then  the 
indentations  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  to  the  right  the  island  of  Capri; 
towards  the  N.  the  distant  snowy  peaks  of  the  Abruzzi. 

A  steep  and  fatiguing  path  leads  down  to  Forlo  (p.  117)  in  2  hrs. 

7.  From  Naples  to  Pompeii. 

a.  By  the  Naples  and  Salebno  Railway. 

15  M .  Railway  in  Vri  hr.  (fares  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  95,  1  fr.  30  c.  i  express 
fares  3  fr.  10,  2  fr.  15, 1  fr.  40  c.  •,  retiirn-fares  I  fr.  40,  3  fr.  10  c.,  2  fr.).  The 
only  ezpre'^a  train  that  stops  a^  Pompdi  (p.  132)  is  that  in  the  afternoon. 
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bnt  Torre  Annunziata  Centrale  (p.  123),  stopped  at  by  all  tbe  express  trains, 
is  only  1^4  M.  from  Pompeii. 

As  far  as  Fortici,  Resina,  and  Torre  del  Greco  we  may  also  us&  the 
tramway  (Nob.  24  &  25;  p.  26),  which  follows  the  highroad  and  passes  the 
entrance  to  the  excavation;)  of  Herculaneum.  Cabs  (see  p.  25)  take  about 
60  min.  to  drive  from  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  to  Resina,  bat  the  paving 
is  so  bad  that  this  drive  is  not  recommended.  The  continuation  of  the 
drive  (from  Naples  to  Pompeii  10,  with  two  horses  20  fr.)  is  also  unpleasant, 
owing  to  the  dust.    Narrow-gauge  railway,  see  p.  122. 

The  railway  (starting  from  the  Central  Railway  Station,  PI.  H  3, 
p.  21),  from  which  the  line  to  Rome  soon  diverges  to  the  left, 
turns  to  the  S.E.  and  crosses  the  Insignificant  Sehito,  The  huge 
red  building  on  the  right  is  the  Granili,  used  as  barracks  and  (as 
the  name  imports)  corn -magazines.  Beyond  these  we  obtain  a 
retrospect  of  the  Castel  Sant*  Elmo.  This  district  is  densely  peopled ; 
the  first  village  is  (2l/s  M.)  the  straggling  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio 
(p.  123),  which,  like  Portici,  Resina,  and  Torre  del  Greco  suffered 
in  190d  from  showers  of  asbes.  To  the  right  the  view  becomes 
less  circumscribed ;  and  Naples,  the  hill  of  Posilipo  (beyond  which 
rise  the  mountains  of  Ischia),  the  island  of  Capri  opposite,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sorrento  are  now  visible.  —  5  M.  Portici  (also  the 
.  station  for  Resina).  —  Continuation  of  the  Railway ^  see  p.  121. 

The  High  Road  from  Naples  to  Pompeii,  which  traverses  the 
busy  and  bustling  E.  suburb  of  Naples,  leaves  the  town  near  the 
Castello  del  Carmine,  skirts  the  Marinella,  and  crosses  the  Sebeto 
by  the  Ponte  delta  Maddalena,  passing  tbe  barracks  of  the  Granili 
(see  above)  to  the  right.  It  then  leads  along  the  coast,  which, 
however,  Is  so  covered  with  villas  and  other  houses  that  the  route  Is 
more  like  a  long  street  than  a  country-road.  Maccaroni  hung  out 
to  dry  is  seen  on  every  side.  The  first  village  reached  Is  San  OiO" 
vanni  a  Teduccio  (see  above),  which  is  adjoined  on  the  left  by  the 
small  town  of  Barra^  a  health-resort  (tfamway  No.  28,  p.  26 ;  narrow- 
gauge  railway,  see  pp.  122,  123).  We  next  reach  Portici  (see  below) 
and  Resina  (p.  120),  which  stretch  along  the  road  for  a  distance  of 
2  M.  Beyond  the  entrance  to  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum  (p.  120) 
the  road  to  Vesuvius  diverges  to  the  left  (see  p.  129).  We  next  pass 
the  once  royal  chateau  of  La  Favorita  on  the  right,  with  a  fine  park. 
As  far  as  Torre  del  Qreco  (p.  121)  the  road  runs  between  houses 
and  garden-walls,  but  farther  on  it  commands  an  unimpeded  view. 
Torre  Annunziata^  see  p.  122.  The  whole  drive  from  Naples  to 
Pompeii  takes  2-3  hrs.  —  Pompeii^  see  p.  132. 

Pdrtid. — Hot.  Bellevub,  R.2-5,  pens.  8-iOfr.  —  Trattoria  Asso  di  Coppa, 
clean  and  good  (bargaining  beforehand  advisable;  comp.  pp.  xxii,  xziii). 

Portici,  with  14,329inhab.,  has  a  small  harbour  formed  by  a  mold, 
from  the  end  of  which  a  fine  view  Is  obtained  of  the  bay.  The  highroad 
traverses  the  town  and  leads  through  the  court  of  the  palace  built 
by  Charles  III.  in  1738.  In  the  somewhat  neglected  park  of  the 
latter  is  now  a  school  of  agriculture.  The  blunt  headland  called 
Oranatello  was  formed  by  a  lava-stream  in  1631  (comp.  p.  126), 
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Adjoining  Portioi,  immediately  beyond  the  palace,  are  the 
houses  of  Befina,  a  town  with  20,152  inhab.,  built  upon  the  laya 
fitreams  which  cover  the  ancient  Heroulanenm,  and  the  later  streams 
of  1631  (comp.  p.  126).  The  entrance  to  the  excavations  is  to  the 
right  of  the  highroad,  about  V4  ^*  beyond  the  palace,  and  imme- 
diately on  this  side  of  a  viaduct  crossing  the  Yicolo  dl  Mare.  The 
electric  tramway  to  Torre  del  Greco  (p.  119)  has  a  station  at  the 
entrance,  while  the  narrow-gauge  railway  has  one  ^2  ^*  farther  up 
(^Pugliano,  comp.  pp.  123,  129).  Distance  thither  from  the  railway 
station  of  Portlci  8/4  M.  (guide  unnecessary).  On  leaving  the  station 
of  Portici  we  follow  the  main  street  to  the  right,  and  after  7  min. 
turn  to  the  left  by  the  Via  Garcere;  in  5  min.  more,  near  the  palace 
of  Portici  (left),  we  reach  the  above-mentioned  highroad,  which  we 
follow  to  the  right  (tramway).  Over  the  entrance  is  the  inscription, 
*Scavi  di  Ercolano'.  Admission  2  fr.,  incl.  guide  (no  fees)  j  Sun. 
gratis.   The  visit  scarcely  repays  those  whose  time  is  limited. 

Herculaneum^  the  Beracleia  of  the  Greeks,  derived  its  name  from  the 
worship  of  Hercules  peculiar  to  the  place.  Tradition  attributed  its 
foundation  to  the  hero  himself.  It  was  inhabited  by  Oscans,  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  the  country,  by  Etruscans,  and  by  Samnites,  before  it  became 
subject  to  Rome.  Owing  to  its  salubrious  situation  on  a  height,  between  • 
two  rivers,  and  being  near  the  sea,  it  became  a  favourite  site  for  Roman 
villas.  The  spot  retained  its  name  even  after  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
town  in  79  A.D.  by  a  stream  of  mud  mingled  with  ashes  and  pumice-stone. 
A  number  of  poor  families  then  took  up  their  abode  here,  but  in  472  their 
village  was  again  destroyed  by  an  eruption,  which  altered  the  configuration 
of  the  whole  coast.  Subsequent  eruptions  increased  the  depth  of  ashes  and 
lava  under  which  the  old  town  was  buried  to  40-100  ft.  The  position  of 
Herculaneum  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  1719,  Prince  Elbeuf,  an  Austrian 
general,  while  searching  for  antiquities,  sank  a  shaft  which  revealed  the 
site  of  the  ancient  theatre  at  a  depth  of  about  85  ft.  A  few  more  or  lesa 
well-preserved  statues  were  found  here.  The  Italian  word  for  a  shaft  being 
the  Fame  as  that  for  a  well  (potto),  the  story  got  abroad  that  the  discovery 
bad  been  accidentally  made  during  the  sinking  of  a  well.  The  excavations 
were  then  discontinued,  but  in  1737  Charles  III.  recommenced  operations, 
which  were  unfortunately  directed  by  unskilful  hands  and  led  to  no  satis- 
factory result.  In  1750  a  long,  narrow  passage  was  hewn  through  the  hard 
covering  mass,  leading  to  the  theatre,  which  lies  69  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  street,  and  this  is  the  entrance  at  the  present  day.  In  1755  the 
Accadetnia  Ercolaneu  was  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  the  anti- 
quities discovered,  and  under  their  auspices  was  published  the  'Antichitli 
d^Ercolano'  in  9  vols.  (Napoli,  1757-92),  which  caused  immense  sensation  in 
the  learned  world.  The  excavations  progressed  more  favourably  under  the 
French  kings  Joseph  Bonaparte  (1806-8)  and  Joachim  Murat  (1806-16).  Under 
the  Bourbons  operations  were  suspended  till  1828.  Many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  were  excavated  and  again  covered;  thus  the  theatre,  part  of 
the  forum  with  its  colonnades,  a  colonnade  (erroneously  called  a  basilica), 
resembling  the  building  of  Eumachia  at  Pompeii  (p.  142),  various  temples, 
a  large  villa,  in  which  were  found  most  (and  by  far  the  finest)  of  the 
bronzes  now  in  the  museum  at  l^aples,  as  well  as  the  9000  papyrus-rolls 
(p.  81),  private  houses,  etc.  The  later  excavations  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment have  as  yet  attained  no  great  result,  though  in  due  time,  doubtless, 
a  number  of  interesting  discoveries  may  confidently  be  expected,  as  the 
thickness  and  hardness  of  the  mantle  of  lava  have  successfully  repulsed  the 
nndents  in  their  search  for  objects  of  value.  The  proposed  plan  of  utilising 
aid  from  foreign  sources  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  excavation  has  been 
abandoned. 
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From  the  entrance  we  are  firflt  oondncted  down  a  dark  flight 
■of  more  than  a  hundred  steps  to  the  dank  and  chilly  Theatre,  a  ylsit 
to  which  is  not  recommended  to  those  who  are  at  all  liable  to  catch 
cold.  An  accnrate  idea  of  the  place  is  not  easily  formied  by  the  light 
of  the  flickering  candle  (model  in  one  of  the  email  houses  in  the 
Scayi  Nuovi,  see  below).  It  contained  four  broad  tiers  or  steps  for 
the  chairs  of  the  more  dignified  spectators,  above  which  were  nine- 
teen tiers  of  seats  in  six  compartments  (cunei){  between  these,  seven 
flights  of  steps  ascended  to  a  broad  corridor,  above  which  were  three 
more  tiers  of  seats.  The  number  of  spectators  cannot  have  exceeded 
3000.  The  orchestra  is  faintly  lighted  from  above  through  a  shaft. 
The  names  of  the  founder  and  architect  of  the  theatre  are  recorded 
in  inscriptions.  On  each  side  of  the  proscenium  are  pedestals  for 
honorary  statues,  with  inscriptions. 

A  visit  to  the  buildings  brought  to  light  by  the  Scavi  Nuovi  of  1828 
to  1837,  and  resumed  in  1868,  is  of  far  higher  interest.  We  are  con- 
ducted by  the  custodian  to  the  (4  min.)  entrance  in  the  Yicolo  di  Mare 
(p.  120).  A  street,  part  of  a  large  private  house,  and  several  houses  used 
for  trading  purposes  have  been  excavated  here.  They  lie  40  ft.  below 
the  present  surface,  and  the  different  layers  of  the  superincumbent 
lava  and  tufa  are  readily  distinguished.  The  houses  with  their 
fittings  and  decorations  resemble  those  of  Pompeii.  The  building 
material  is  a  yellow  tufa  from  Naples  or  Samo-Nocera,  of  very  soft 
consistency,  which  accounts  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
garden  of  the  principal  house,  that  of  the  Argus,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  arcade  of  twenty  columns 
and  six  buttresses.  To  the  right  of  it  is  a  triclinium  with  a  painting 
(not  now  visible)  of  Mercury  before  Argus  and  lo,  from  which  the 
house  derives  its  name.  Towards  the  sea,  the  proximity  of  which 
at  that  period  is  indicated  by  the  rapid  descent  of  the  street,  are 
situated  magazines,  three  stories  in  height,  and  well  preserved. 


Near  Portioi  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  from  the  railway  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  with  the  Gastello  deirOvo  and  Pizzofalcone,  commanded 
by  Camaldoll;  in  the  background  the  Capo  Miseno  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ischia.  Farther  on ,  to  the  left ,  Vesuvius  and  Resina. 
The  train  skirts  the  coast  and  traverses  the  huge  lava-stream  of 
1794,  38  ft.  in  thickness  and  700  yds.  in  breadth. 

71/2  M.  Torre  del  Greco.  —  Gbamd  H6tbl-Pbn8ion  Sahta  Tkresa, 

well  fitted  up,  with  hot-air  heating,  hydropathic  appliances,  and  garden, 
frequented  in  winter  by  foreigners,  and  during  the  sea-bathing  season  by 
Italians,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  i,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  8:  D.  5,  pens,  from  8  fr.;  Eobh 
HoTBL,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  34,  pens.  7-8  fr.j  Fbns.  Bblvbdbbb,  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele,  pens.  6  fr.  —Beitaurant  at  the  tramway-terminus  (p.  26,  Ko.  26). 

Torre  del  Oreco ,  a  flourishing  town  with  35,320  inhabitants, 
stands  on  one  of  the  lava -streams  of  1631  (comp.  p.  126),  which 
destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  older  town.    The  lava-streams  of  1737 
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and  1794  also  caused  great  damage.  The  earthquake  of  1857,  and 
particularly  the  eruption  of  Dec.  8th,  1861,  proved  still  more  de- 
structiye.  On  this  last  occasion  eleven  small  openings  were  formed 
immediately  above  the  town,  whence  vast  showers  of  ashes  were 
precipitated,  while  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  was  upheaved  to  the 
extent  of  3  ft.,  causing  the  ruin  of  many  houses.  Although  the 
entire  base  of  Vesuvius  as  far  as  Torre  Annunziata  is  covered  with 
traces  of  similar  catastrophes,  yet  the  inhabitants  appear  never  to 
be  deterred  from  rebuilding  their  dwellings,  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  jesting  saying  of  the  Neapolitans,  ^Napoli  fa  i 
peccati  e  la  Torre  li  paga\  The  damage  done  by  the  showers  of 
ashes  in  1906  was  insignificant.  —  In  summer,  a  week  after  Corpus 
Christi,  the  great  popular  festival  ^Dei  Quattro  AltarV  is  celebrated 
here,  in  commemoration  of  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  dominion  in 
1700.  Every  April  a  large  fleet  of  boats  leaves  Torre  del  Greco  for 
the  coral-flshery  off  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Sicily,  returning  in 
November;  the  polishing  of  coral  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  place. 

The  line  intersects  Torre  del  Greco  (to  the  right  a  small  har- 
bour), and  then  skirts  the  sea.  To  the  left  the  monastery  of  Ca- 
maldoli  della  Torre  (605  ft.)  is  visible,  standing  on  a  prehistoric 
lateral  crater  at  the  base  of  Yesuvius,  and  protected  against  lava 
streams  by  its  situation.  Farther  on  we  pass  extensive  quarries  in 
the  lava-streams  of  1767  (comp.  p.  126),  whence  Naples  is  supplied 
with  its  pavement.  The  showers  of  ashes  in  1906  did  not  extend 
beyond  this  point. 

I2V2  M.  Torre  Annunziata,  Citth  station,  a  town  of  25,070  in- 
hab.,  with  a  small  harbour.  A  beautiful  glimpse  is  disclosed  here  of 
the  bay  of  Castellammare  with  the  town,  commanded  by  Monte 
Sant'Angelo,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  chapel  of 
SanMichele;  beyond  it  Vico  Equense,  in  the  distance  Sorrento.  On 
April  8th,  1906,  the  stream  of  lava  penetrated  as  far  as  the  cem- 
etery, 1/3  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town. 

131/2  M.  Torre  Annunziata,  Central  station,  the  junction  for 
the  railways  from  Caserta  to  Castellammare  (p.  11),  and  from 
Naples  to  Oragnano  (p.  158)  via  Castellammare,  Carriage  to  Pompeii 
(11/4  M.)  1-2  fr. 

The  Pompeii  train  now  proceeds  inland  towards  the  S.  E.,  and 
on  the  left  the  partially  overgrown  heaps  of  ashes  thrown  up  by 
the  excavations  soon  become  visible. 

15  M.  Pompeii,  see  p.  132. 

Continuation  of  the  line  to  Salerrw^  see  R.  11. 


b.  Fbom  Naples  to  Pompeii  by  the  Nabbow  Gauge  Railway. 

The  Naples,  Pompbii,  and  Saioso  Naehow  Gauge  Railway  is  work^ed 
by  electricity  as  far  as  (16  H.)  Pompeii  and  (16Vs  M.)  VaUe  di  PompH, 
while  from  that  point  to  (IOV2  M.)  Sarno  it  is  worked  by  steam.  As  far 
as  Pompeii  it  is  traversed  by  ca.  22  trains  daily,  taking  I-IV4  hr.  to  the 
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journey  (fares,  1st  claaa,  1  fr.  50,  3rd  class  76  c. ;  return-fares  2  fr.  flO,  1  fr. 
dO  c. ;  express  .fares  10  per  cent  more). 

Tlie  new  electric  railway  from  Naples  to  Pompeii,  known  as  the 
Cireumvesuvianaj  starts  at  the  Ottalano-Ciroumyesnyiana  Station  in 
Naples  (PI.  H,  4;  Oorso  Garibaldi  387;  also  tramway-station),  and 
forms  a  yery  convenient  route  for  reaching  Pompeii,  as  its  station 
there  is  close  to  the  N.E.  entrance  of  the  town.  —  21/2  M.  San  OiO" 
vanni  a  Teduccio  (p.  119).  —  At  (3  M.)  Barra  (p.  119)  the  branch 
to  Ottaiano  (p.  132)  diverges  to  the  left,  skirting  the  N.  side  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius.  —  Beyond  (5  M.)  San  Giorgio  a  Cremano  the  railway 
rnns  somewhat  above  the  highroad  and  the  villages  strung  along  It, 
skirting  the  S.  slopes  of  Vesuvius  and  affording  beautiful  views. 

6V2  ^*  Bellavitta,  like  the  stations  already  mentioned,  Is  also 
connected  with  Naples  by  tramway  (No.  27,  p.  26).  — The  train  then 
traverses  the  park  of  the  Palace  of  Portici  and  reaches  (6  M.) 
PuglianOj  in  the  upper  part  of  Reslna  (fares  to  this  point  80, 40  c). 
The  station  of  Cook*s  Vesuvius  Railway  lies  about  500  yds.  to  the 
N.  (see  p.  124).  Farther  on  we  cross  the  lava-streams  of  1631.  — 
8^/2  M.  Torre  del  Oreco  (p.  121) ,  terminus  of  the  tramway  from 
Naples.  —  13  M.  Torre  Annunziata  (p.  122).  The  station  of  the 
electric  railway  Is  1/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  harbour  and  the  railway 
station.  —  Just  beyond  the  cemetery  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
touches  the  lava-stream  of  1906  (p.  127),  and  then  curves  sharply 
inland.  14  M.  Boscoirecase  (p.  131);  15  M.  Boscoreale  (p.  157). 
We  next  stop  at  (16  M.)  the  Porta  Nolana  station  at  Pompeii  (Bail. 
Restaurant),  adjoining  the  N.E.  entrance  to  the  excavations  (see 
p.  132). 

Beyond  Pompeii  the  narrow-gauge  railway  goes  on  to  (16'/2  M.) 
VaUe  dl  Pompeilp.  178)  and  (18  M.)  Scafati  (p.  178).  It  then  runs 
to  the  N.  to  (21 V2  M.)  Poggiomarino,  where  it  reunites  with  the 
branch  (comp.  p.  132)  encircling  the  N.  side  of  Vesuvius.  The  train 
then  runs  to  the  E.,  vi&  (24  M.)  Striano  and  (26  M.)  San  Valentino 
ToriOj  to  the  terminus  at  (27  M.)  Sarno  (p.  223),  on  the  jailway 
from  Naples  to  Benevento. 


8.  Mount  Vesnvins. 

The  Wire  Rope  Railway  was  destroyed  by  tlie  eruption  of  1906,  but 
Cook's  Vesuvius  Railway  and  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railway  (p.  122)  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  but  slightly  damaged.  The  devastation  caused  by  the 
catastrophe  has  been  repaired  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  place  of  the 
Wire  Rope  Railway  is  taken  hy  a  bridle-path.  It  is  thus  again  possible 
to  make  the  ascent  without  difficulty,  though  not  quite  so  conveniently 
as  before. 

For  an  expedition  to  Vesuvius  bright  weather  is  highly  desirable. 
The  great  majority  of  travellers  choose  the  route  vii  Pugliano  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  arrangements  of  Mwrt.  Thoma*  Cook  A  Son  (p.  8A), 
which  reduce  the  fatigues  of  the  ascent  to  the  lowest  possible  amount 
And  00  are  eapecially  desirable  for  ladies.    The  thanks  of  tourists  are 
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also  due  to  HeMrs.  Cook  for  the  energy  with  which,  in  face  of  serions  dif- 
ficulties, they  maintain  order  and  discipline  among  the  guides  and  others, 
who  have  been  accustomed  for  generations  to  practise  extortion  upon  trav- 
ellers. The  other  and  longer  route  begins  aA  Boseotreeate  and  necessitates 
a  long  walk  or  a  horseback-ride.  This  route  can  be  recommended  only  to 
those  who  have  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  natives. 
The  charge  of  15  fr.  which  Messrs.  Cook  make  for  the  excursion  covers 
the  following  items.  1.  Transportation  from  Cook's  office  at  Naples,  Strada 
Chiatamone  (p.  31),  to  Pugliano  by  carriage  and  narrow-gauge  railwav 
(Circumvesuviana,  p.  123),  or  by  the  electric  tramway  mentioned  at  p.  26 
(No.  27),  which  passes  Portici  and  Bellavista  and  has  been  prolonged  to 
Pugliaoo.  2.  The  use  of  Oook's  Vesuvius  BaUway  from  Pugliano  to  a  point 
about  1  M.  beyond  the  Observatory  (iVs  M.,  in  35  min.)i  whence  the  crater 
is  gained  by  a  fairly  easy  path  in  I-IV2  hr.  (descent  in  ca.  V^hr.);  the 
trains  start  every  35  min.,  if  necessary,  beginning  at  8.20  a.m.  The  station 
lies  about  603  yds.  from  that  of  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railway  and  not  far 
from  the  stopping-place  of  the  tramways.  Return  to  Naples  in  the  same 
way.  To  the  price  charged  by  Messrs.  Cook  must  be  added  a  fee  of  2Vs  fr. 
each,  exacted  by  the  official  guides  at  the  summit  of  the  crater,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Commune  of  Besina  and  whose  attendance  is  obligatory. 
Charges  for  horses  and  special  assistance,  see  p.  ISO.  The  whole  excursion 
takes  5V2-6Vs  hrs.,  not  including  the  time  spent  on  the  margin  of  the  crater 
and  the  stop  generally  made  about  noon  at  the  Eremo  (p.  130).  It  is  ad- 
visable to  take  one's  ticket  the  day  before  at  Cook^s  ofOce.  Those  who 
take  it  early  on  the  day  of  the  excursion  have,  it  is  true,  a  better  chance 
to  judge  of  the  weather,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  sure  of 
securing  a  place  in  one  of  the  first  trains,  and,  further,  tickets  purchased 
at  a  hotel  are  not  valid  unless  stamped  at  Cook's  ofOce.  The  charge  for 
Cook^s  railway  alone  is  12  fr.,  there  and  back.  —  For  the  ascent  from 
Pugliano  without  the  use  of  Cook's  railway,  see  p.  131. 

The  ascent  On  Horseback,  which  takes  7-8  hrs.  (up  and  down),  is 
fatiguing  and  not  adapted  for  ladies,  while  gentlemen  should  also  avoid 
doing  it  alone.  It  is  best  made  on  the  8.  side,  starting  at  Fompaii  and 
passing  Boscotrecase.  Even  those  who  use  the  Narrow  Gauge  Bailway  to 
Boscotrecase  should  make  their  arrangements  in  advance  with  the  land- 
lord of  one  of  the  hotels  at  Pompeii  (see  below)  and  order  through  him 
a  carriage  or  horse  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  station.  It  is  still  impossible 
to  make  the  ascent  on  horseback  without  the  accompaniment  of  extortionate 
demands  from  and  lively  altercations  with  guides,  drivers,  and  others, 
though  the  exertions  of  the  hotel-proprietors  have  introduced  some  im- 
provement in  this  matter.  In  any  case  a  previous  arrangement  should 
always  be  made  as  to  charges  and  as  to  the  point  at  which  we  leave 
the  carriage  and  mount  our  horses,  while  it  should  be  stipulated  that 
no  extra  fee  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  Fiorenza  path.  The  traveller 
should  bring  his  own  provisions,  as  those,  offered  by  the  wayside  are 
poor  and  dear.  All  arrangements  should  be  avoided  which  include  meals 
at  restaurants  on  the  way,  or  admission  to  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  The 
final  ascent  to  the  summit  is  facilitated  by  Fiorenza's  bridle-path  (p.  132). 
If  the  charge  for  using  this  path  has  not  been  expressly  included  in  the 
traveller's  arrangements,  he  will  find  himself  exposed  to  an  extra  charge 
of  4  fr.  if  on  horseback,  and  2  fr.  if  on  foot.  This  payment,  however, 
relieves  him  of  the  extra  fee  exacted  by  the  Resina  guides  on  the  edge  of 
the  crater  (see  above).  Ascents  from  Pompeii  are  arranged  by  the  hotel- 
proprietors  of  Pompeii  as  follows,  the  charges  given  being  those  for  each 
person  and  including  carriage,  horse,  and  guide,  but  Hot  the  fee  of  the 
guides  at  the  summit  (see  above).  The  proprietor  of  the  ff6tel  Suttte  chaises 
15  fr.  per  head  for  a  ticket  for  Cook's  Vesuvius  Bailway  (see  above)  and 
for  transportation  between  Pompeii  and  Pugliano  and  between  Pugliano 
and"  Naples  by  the  Circumvesuviana  Bailway  (p.  128);  or  ca.  12  fr.  for  the 
drive  to  Casa  Bianca,  or  8  fr.  for  the  drive  to  Boscotrecase  and  for  the 
ascent  thence  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  or  7  fir.  for  the  ascent  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot  alone.  The  landlord  of  the  Qrand-H&M  PompH  charges 
^^  for  railway-tickets  as  above  j  or  10  fr.  or  upwards  for  the  drive  to  Bosco- 
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treease,  and  for^the  ascent  on  horseback' by  the  Fiorenza  path;  or  18  fr. 
for  an  ascent  at  night,  including  the  drive  to  Boscotrecase  and  the  ascent 
on  horseback  by  the  Fiorenza  path,  with  2  fr.  extra  for  each  torch  neces- 
sary on  dark  nights.  The  proprietor  of  the  Restaurant  du  Vintoe,  who  is 
also  the  owner  of  the  Fiorenza  path,  charges  17  fr.  for  the  drive  to  Bosco- 
treease  and  the  ascent  on  horseback  by  the  Fiorenza  path.  The  landlord  of 
the  Diomide  Hotel  makes  the  same  charges.  The  proprietor  of  the  Alhergo 
del  Sole  charges  12  fr.  for  the  ascent  by  the  Fiorr nza  path.  —  A  gratoity 
is  natarally  expected  by  the  horse-boy  With  the  exception  of  the  service  of 
the  guides  on  the  cone  (see  p.  124)  all  offers  of  help  on  the  way  should  be 
enei^etically  refused,  as  a  pourboire  is  expected  fur  the  slightest  assistance. 
Any  complaints  should  be  made  to  the  inspector  ctationed  at  the  summit. 
The  most  recent  Haps  of  Vesuvius  are  those  of  the  Italian  ordnance 
surrey,  on  the  scales  of  1:25,000  (1900;  t^Vt  fr.)  and  1:10,000  (Cono 
Vesuviano,  or  central  cone  alone;  new  ed.,  1906,  1  fr.).  Our  map  shows 
the  results  of  the  eruption  of  1906.  —  A  good  popular  account  of  the 
▼olcano  is  given  in  Prof.  J,  Logan  Loblep''t  *Mt,  Vesuvius'  (London ;  1889) ; 
and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  collected  in  Furchheim^s  ^Bibliografia 
del  Vesuvio\  vol.  i  (Naples,  1897,  15  fr.). 

Mount  Vesuvius^  sometimes  called  VeseviLs  by  ancient  poets 
(e,  g,  by  Lucretius  and  Virgil),  rises  in  isolated  majesty  from  the 
Gampanian  plain,  near  the  sea.  The  height  -varies,  according  to 
the  different  effects  of  the  eruptions ;  according  to  measurements 
made  in  June,  1900,  it  was  4275  ft.  The  eruption  of  1906  reduced 
its  height  to  4013  ft.  (comp.  p.  130).  The  N.£.  side  of  the  mountain 
is  named  Monte  Somma,  of  which  the  highest  peak  is  the  Punta 
del  Naaone  (3714  ft.),  A  deep  sickle-shaped  valley,  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo  {2&2A  ft.),  separates  Somma  from  Vesuvius  proper,  the  cone 
of  ashes,  with  the  Crater  in  the  centre.  The  mountain  rises  from 
the  sea  at  an  angle  of  10°,  while  the  cone  itself  has  a  gradient 
of  30-35®.  Monte  Somma  descends  abruptly  (45°)  to  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  biit  slopes  very  gradually  down  to  the  plain  (3°). 

Vesuvius  in  Ancient  Times.  Vesuvius  forms  the  S.E.  ex* 
tremity,  and  has  for  the  last  three  centuries  been  the  only  active 
crater,  of  a  highly  volcanic  district,  which  includes  Ischia,  Procida, 
the  Solfatara,  and  the  Monte  Nuovo.  Those  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  geographer  Strabo  (Bk.  v., 
ohap.  4),  knew  nothing  of  the  eruptions  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  but  as- 
sumed its  volcanic  nature  only  from  observing  that  its  summit  con- 
sisted of  ashes  and  scoriae.  About  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  in  Feb.,  63  A. D.,  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain  mani- 
fested itself  by  a  fearful  earthquake,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  prosperous  environs,  and  seriously  damaged  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  This  was  repeated  at  Naples  in  64,  and  again  at  inter- 
vals till  the  reign  of  Titus,  when,  on  Aug.  24th,  79,  the  first  (re- 
corded) eruption  took  place  with  appalling  fury,  overwhelming 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Stabiae,  and  other  villages  of  this  smiling 
district.  The  naturalist  Pliny,  then  in  command  of  a  section  of  the 
fleet  stationed  at  Misenum,  perished  on  this  occasion.  He  had 
ventured  as  far  as  Stabias,  both  as  an  observer  and  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering   aid  to   the  distressed,  when  he  was  suffocated  by 
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ashes  and  exhalations.  His  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  in  two 
letters  (£p.  yi.  16,  20)  to  his  friend  the  historian  Tacitus,  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  this  fearful  phenomenon.  He  mentions  the 
premonitory  earthquakes,  day  turned  into  night,  the  extraordinary 
agitation  of  the  sea,  the  dense  clouds  overhanging  land  and  sea, 
and  riyen  by  incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  the  emission  of  fire 
and  ashes,  and  the  universal  terror  of  men,  who  believed  the  end 
of  the  world  had  arrived.  The  peak  now  called  Vesuvius  seems  to 
have  been  formed  even  earlier  than  this  eruption.  Previously  the 
semicircular  Monte  Somma  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  W.  and  S. 
so  as  to  form  a  completely  circular  crater.  Another  eruption  took 
place  in  203  A.D.,  under  Septimius  Severus.  The  eruption  of  472 
is  said  to  have  sent  its  showers  of  ashes  as  far  as  Constantinople. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  eruptions  occurred  at  intervals  with  varying 
violence ;  seven  are  recorded  down  to  the  year  1600. 

Vesuvius  in  Modbbn  Times.  From  1500  to  1631  (comp.  pp.  99, 
100,  106)  Vesuvius  was  quiescent,  and  during  that  period  it  was 
entirely  covered  with  wood  and  bushes,  like  the  deer-park  of  Astroni 
(p.  102)  at  the  present  day,  while  cattle  grazed  peacefully  within  the 
crater.  After  this  lull,  in  1631,  came  a  most  terrific  eruption,  the 
first  of  which  we  possess  detailed  accounts.  The  earth  was  convulsed 
by  violent  earthquakes,  while  seven  streams  of  lava  poured  from  the 
summit,  ■  overwhelming  Bosco,  Torre  Annunziata,  Torre  del  Greco, 
Resina,  and  Porticl.  A  huge  cloud  of  steam  and  ashes,  rising  in 
a  conical  form,  cast  a  profound  gloom  over  Naples  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  extended  with  incredible  rapidity  oyer  the  southern 
portion  of  Italy,  a8>  far  as  Tarentum.  No  fewer  than  3000  persons 
perished  on  that  occasion.  An  eruption  in  1707  was  of  a  very 
alarming  nature,  lasting  from  May  to  August,  and  covering  Naples 
with  dense  showers  of  ashes.  The  eruptions  of  1737,  1760,  and 
1767  emitted  extensive  streams  of  lava,  and  in  1767  showers  of 
ashes  descended  on  Portici,  and  even  reached  Naples.  In  the  erup- 
tion of  1779  a  vast  number  of  red-hot  stones  were  hurled  to  a  height 
of  2000  ft.  In  that  of  1794  the  streams  of  lava  burst  forth  above 
Torre  del  Greco  from  lateral  openings  (*Bocche  del  1794';  1542- 
1716  ft.)  and  descended  into  the  sea.  Eruptions  during  the  19th 
century  took  place  in  1804,  1805,  1822,  1850,  and  1855;  in  1858 
the  upper  crater  sank  about  195  ft.  below  its  former  elevation;  while 
the  valley  to  the  S.  of  the  Observatory  Hill  was  filled  up  with  debris. 
The  outbreak  of  1861  devastated  Torre  del  Greco.  All  these  out- 
breaks were  remarkable  for  their  violence,  and  some  of  them  also 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  were  witnessed  by  Leopold  von 
Buch  (1805),  Humboldt  (1822),  and  other  men  of  science. 

After  a  decade  of  comparative  quiescence  a  new  period  of  ac- 
tivity began  in  January ,  1871 ,  with  the  emission  of  some  smaller 
streams  of  lava,  and  culminated  in  the  great  eruption  of  April  24- 
30th,  1872.    On  the  morning  of  April  26th,  a  huge  stream  issued 
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l!rom  the  Atrlo  del  Gayallo  with  sueh  suddenness  as  to  OYeitake  and 
destroy  20  persons  out  of  a  crowd  of  persons  who  were  watching 
the  spectacle.  The  torrent  was  split  into  two  branches  by  the  spur 
on  which  the  Observatory  (p.  130)  stands.  One  of  these,  following 
the  course  of  the  stream  of  1855,  flowed  between  Maisa  and  San 
Sebastiano,  both  of  which  it  partly  destroyed.  The  other  branch, 
which  followed  the  same  course  as  the  stream  of  1858,  came  to  a 
halt  at  a  height  of  980  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  lava  advanced  3  M. 
within  12  hrs.  At  the  same  time,  amidst  terrific  thundering,  the 
crater  poured  forth  huge  volumes  of  steam  mingled  with  red-hot 
stones  and  lava  to  a  height  of  4200  ft.,  whilst  clouds  of  ashes  rose 
to  double  that  height.  From  1872  to  1885  the  mountain  was  quies- 
cent. The  slight  eruptions  which  next  occurred  were  fortunately 
not  attended  with  any  great  damage.  A  flow  of  lava  in  1891-94  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  hill  of  slag  and  lava  (GoUe  Margherita, 
3143  ft.)  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  Another  in  1895-99,  flowing 
towards  the  W.  from  an  opening  to  the  N.  of  the.wire-ropQ  railway, 
produced  a  similar  hill  known  as  the  Golle  Umberto  Primo  (2914  ft.). 
For  the  next  flve  or  six  years  the  central  crater  alone  showed  any 
great  activity,  notably  in  May,  1900,  in  July,  1903,  in  Sept.,  1904 
(accompanied  by  similar  outbreaks  in  the  Atrio  del  Gavallo),  and 
during  the  Galabrian  earthquake  in  Sept.,  1905. 

In  1906  the  activity  of  Vesuvius  began  at  the  end  of  January. 
At  the  beginning  of  April  its  activity  increased  very  rapidly,  and 
between  April  4th  and  April  20th  there  took  place  one  of  the 
greatest  eruptions  on  record,  notable  for  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  overwhelming  falls  of  ashes.  On  the  morning  of  April  4th  a  new 
lateral  opening (^bocca*)  was  formed  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  mountain 
at  a  height  of  3930  ft.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  upper 
part  of  the  cone  fell  in,  and  a  cloud  of  steam  and  ashes  (the  so- 
called  Pine,  p.  128)  rose  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  3000  ft.  On  April 
5th  and  6th  two  other  smaller  opQuings  were  formed  below  that 
just  mentioned  and  in  the  same  line  with  it  (1968  ft.  &  2625  ft.), 
and  from  these  a  stream  of  lava  descended  to  Boscotrecase.  During 
the  night  of  April  7th,  amid  earthquakes  and  subterranean  con- 
vulsions, the  truncated  central  cone  hurled  huge  masses  of  stone 
on  Ottaiano  and  San  Giuseppe,  while  a  new  stream  of  lava  burst 
forth  on  the  S.E.  side  from  the  ravine  of  Gupaccia.  At  the  same 
time  the  lava-stream  on  the  S.  side  advanced  in  increased  volume 
through  Boscotrecase  (a  part  of  which  it  destroyed)  in  the  direction 
of  Torre  Annunziata.  This  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  ex- 
plosive phase  of  the  outbreak.  The  lava  halted  on  April  8th,  before 
reaching  the  cemetery  Vs  M*  to  the  N.  of  Torre  Annunziata,  and  at 
the  embankment  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway  farther  to  the  E. 
Down  to  April  20th,  however,  the  cloud  of  ashes  above  the  crater 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  reaching  a  height  of  12,000  ft. 
Blown  towards  the  W.  and  N.W.  by  the  prevailing  winds,  it  some- 
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times  wrapped  Naples  itself  in  profound  darkness,  and  covered 
streets  and  buildings  with  a  layer  of  powdered  ashes  2  inclies  deep, 
under  the  weight  of  which  the  roof  of  a  market  gave  way.  Parts  of 
the  villages  near  Vesuvius,  and  especially  Sant*  An  astasia,  Soooima, 
Ottaiano,  San  Giuseppe,  Terzigno,  and  Torre  del  Greco,  were  buried 
under  ashes  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.,  causing  the  deetruction  of  several 
buildings,  including  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe,  in  which  200 
persons  lost  their  lives.  At  certain  points  it  will  take  years  for  the 
vegetation  to  recover  from  the  devastation.  The  clouds  of  ashes 
were  borne  to  Ischia,  Oapri,  Nola,  Benevento,  and  Avellino;  Monte 
Gassino,  to  the  N.,  received  a  slight  coating  of  ash-dust,  and  traces  of 
the  eruption  were  found  even  in  Apulia  and  at  Cetinje,  in  Montenegro. 
Dust  fell  in  Constantinople,  Paris,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Two  different  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  Volcanio 
Phenomena.  According  to  the  one  view,  incandescent  fused  matter 
within  the  whole  earth  is  forcing  its  way  outward,  under  pressure 
of  either  the  crust  or  included  steam  and  gas.  According  to  a  second 
hypothesis,. isolated  hearths  or  reservoirs  are  generated  beneath  the 
crust  locally  and  independently.  The  igneous  substances  there 
developed  are  met  by  downward  percolating  waters,  explosions  result, 
and  the  gases,  chiefly  steam,  burst  upward  to  the  surface  through  over- 
lying strata,  partly  releasing  the  molten  lava.  The  so-oalled  'smoke' 
is  not  a  combustion  product,  but  steam  charged  with  ashes.  The 
red-hot  fluids  expelled  from  the  volcano  by  means  of  these  vapours 
are  called  Lava.  When,  however,  they  are  broken  by  the  vapours  into 
fragments,  the  larger  of  these  are  known  as  BombSj  the  smaller 
stones  as  Lapilli  (Bapilli)  or iSfeoriae,  whilst  the  minute  portions  form 
Volcanic  Ashes.  Round  the  outlet  is  gradually  formed  a  cone  with 
a  funnel-shaped  crater  at  the  top  of  it.  The  masses  of  lava  flow 
out  through  this  crater,  or,  in  cases  of  especially  strong  pressure, 
through  lateral  Assures  in  the  cone.  When  freed  from  the  pressure 
of  the  lava,  the  vapours  rise  for  hundreds  of  feet  (sometimes  to  a 
height  of  10,000  ft.  above  sea-level),  resembling  a  pine  in  form,  as 
Pliny  has  aptly  described  it,  carrying  dense  masses  of  rapilli  and 
ashes  along  with  them.  The  ashes  of  this  cloud,  sometimes  borne 
by  the  wind  to  an  extraordinary  distance,  fall  round  the  volcano 
in  the  form  of  showers  of  ashes,  which  often  cover  large  tracts  of 
country  with  d^ris.  This  destructive  effect  is  sometimes  aggra- 
vated by  enormous  streams  of  mud,  formed  of  the  soil  and  stones 
torn  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  by  the  torrential  rains  con- 
densed from  the  cloud  of  vapour.  Mt.  Vesuvius  is  now  almost  con- 
tinually active  in  the  manner  described,  although  generally  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  ejecting  vapours  and  stones ;  but  the  effects  of 
this  action  are  usually  confined  to  the  formation  of  the  cone  in  the 
crater.  More  serious  eruptions  are  accompanied  by  loud  subterranean 
noises  like  distant  artillery,  earthquakes,  and  flashes  of  lightning 
and  peals  of  thunder  (a  result  of  sudden  condensation  of  the  steam). 
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I'he  temperature  of  the  lava  as  it  descends  occasionally  exceeds 
2000^  Fahr.  The  surface  of  the  lava  when  cold  ultimately  hecomes 
disintegrated  into  black  sand.  The  appearance  of  Are  at  night  is 
not  flame,  but  the  reflection  of  the  molten  lava  in  the  interior  of  the 
crater  on  the  rising  clouds  of  vapour  and  ashes. 

Of  the  Minerals  ejected  by  the  Yolcano ,  most  of  which  are  found  ih 
the  older  lava  of  Mte.  Somma,  aa  well  aa  in  that  ejected  daring  later 
eruptions,  about  50  species  are  at  present  known.  A  small  box .  of  spe- 
cimens may  be  purchased  for  60  c.  (an  ample  price).  The  yellow  masses, 
usually  taken  for  sulphur,  more  often  consist  of  lava  coloured  by  chloride 
of  iron. 

The  **  Ascent  of  YMUviiu  is  unquestionably  an  excursion 
of  extreme  interest,  though  not  unattended  with  fatigue,  and  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  rainy  or  stormy  weather  or  when  the 
Scirocco  blows.  When  the  mountain  is  covered  with  snow  in 
winter  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  is  of  course  greater.  The  ascent 
U  most  interesting  when  the  mountain  'works*,  or  ejects  scori» 
•and  ashes,  a  condition  indicated  by  a  cloud  of  vapour  during  the 
day  and  a  reflection  of  fire  at  night,  which  may  be  observed  from 
Naples.  Even  if  its  state  is  that  of  perfect  repose,  which  is  hot 
often  the  case,  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent  is  repaid  by  the  imposing 
appearance  of  the  crater  and  the  magnificent  ^Panorama  commanded 
by  the  summit,  extending  as  far  as  the  Ponza  Islands  and  Mte. 
Circeo.  An  ascent  at  night  is,  of  course,  advisable  only  when  the 
mountain  *  works'. 
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Railway  (p.  124),  with  electric  traction  and  used  by  almost  all 
tourists  who  make  the  ascent  from  this  side,  was  little  injured 
by  the  eruption  of  1906.  Its  starting-point  lies  about  500  yds.  to 
the  N.E.  of  Pugliano,  the  station  of  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railwvy 
(p.  123).  The  new  station  will  be  at  Pugliano,  close  to  the  station 
and  below  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  a  Pugliano,  which  is  situated 
in  the  upper  part  of  Resina.  The  station  is  reached  either  by  the 
Narrow  Gauge  Railway  (from  Naples  or  from  Pompeii,  see  pp.  122, 
123)  or  by  the  tramway  from  Naples  vi&  Bellavista  to  Pugliano 
(No.  27,  p.  26),  the  terminus  of  which  is  not  far  from  the  church. 
Or  we  may  come  on  foot  in  about  10  min.  from  the  entrance  to  the 
excavations  of  Herculaneum  (comp.  pp.  120,  131). 

The  first  section  of  the  Yesuvius  railway  is  on  the  ordinary 
System  and  runs  at  a  mean  gradient  of  6 :  100,  parallel  with  the 
Yesuvius  road  (p.  131)  and  traversing  an  exuberantly  fertile  district 
of  vineyards  (p.  131)  and  gardens,  dotted  with  numerous  cottages. 
Beyond  the  first  station,  at  (2  M.)  San  VitOj  the  railway  quits  the 
road,  crosses  the  almost  totally  barren  lava-stream  of  1858,  and  then 
describes  a  wide  curve  towards  the  N.  in  the  direction  of  the  huge 
lava-stream  of  1872.  Just  before  reaching  this  lava  we  pass  the 
central  power-house  of  the  railway.  The  train  then  runs  toward 
the  £.,  skirting  the  S.  margin  of  the  lava,  changing  to  the  rack- 
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and-pinion  system,  and  lecelving  the  help  of  an  additional  electric 
locomotiye  to  oyercome  the  heavy  gradient  (20 :  100).  It  first 
traverses  cultivated  land  and  then  woodd^  of  wild  chestnut.  3  M. 
OB86ryatorio-Eremo»  situated  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  ridge  bearing 
the  chapel  of  San  Salvatore  and  the  Eoyal  Observatory  (1995  ft.). 
This  ridge  was  spared  by  the  lava  and  bombs  of  1906,  and  is  still 
coveted  with  trees  and  other  vegetation.  Adi'oining  the  station  is 
the  Hota  Eremo  (R.,  L.,  &  A.  4,  B.  1  Va,  d6j.  31/2,  D.  4,  pens.  9  fr.), 
a  well-kept  establishment  belonging  to  the  railway*oompany,  with 
a  large  and  verdant  garden. 

The  Cotte  Canteroni.,  or  hill  of  the  Observatory,  is  a  section  of  the 
crater  of  Moote  Sonuna  and  separates  into  two  arms  the  vallev  which 
descends  from  the  Atrio  del  Gavallo  (p.  125)  and  has  been  so  often  fol- 
'  lowed  by  streams  of  lava.  The  branch  to  the  K.  is  called  Fo$fa  delta 
Vetrana^  while  that  to  the  S.,  filled  with  the  lava  of  185S,  is  known  as 
the  Fotia  Orande,  The  first  director  of  the  Observatory  was  the  famous 
MelUtni  (d.  1854).  His  successor  Palmieri  (d.  1896)  remained  at  his  post  in 
the  Observatory  on  April  26th,  1872  (comp.  pp.  126, 127).  A  slab  has  been 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  building  in  memory  of  the  travellers  who 
perished  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavailo  on  that  occasion.  The  present  director 
is  Profeuor  F.  R,  Matteucci. 

From  the  Observatory  station  the  railway,  now  again  on  the 
ordinary  system,  passes  to  the  S.  below  the  Observatory  and  runs 
toward  the  S.E.,  side  by  side  with  the  Vesuvius  road.  To  the  left 
rises  the  CoUe  Umberto  (p.  127),  while  to  the  right  extend  the 
lava-flelds  of  1895-99,  1868,  and  1872.  At  present  the  line  ter- 
minates about  1  M.  beyond  the  Observatory  and  ca,  330  ft.  below 
it,  but  it  is  soon  to  be  continued  to  (5  M.)  a  point  as  high  as  that 
formerly  occupied  by  the  lower  station  of  the  wire-rope  railway 
(2608  ft.). 

At  this  point  begins  the  convenient  Bsidle  Path  constrncted 
by  Cook  &  Son  as  a  substitute  for  the  wire-rope  railway  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  1906.  It  mounts  across  the  slopes  of 
ashes  and  scoriae  in  a  series  of  zigzags  and  ends  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  crater.    The  ascent  is  made  in  l-l^/ghr. 

Obligatory  guide,  see  p.  124.  —  Horse,  4-5  fr.  Those  who  dread  the 
slight  exertion  of  the  final  climb  may  engage  a  *portantina'  or  porte- 
chaise  (15  fr.  to  the  top  and  back)  to  carry  them  from  the  upper  station; 
or  may  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  an  ^aioto'  and  his  strap  C^-3  fr.). 
Before  deciding  to  visit  the  fresh  lava,  the  traveller  should  consult  the 
inspector  at  the  Observatory  station.  The  guides  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
Impressions  on  the  hot  lava  with  copper  coins  (charge.  25-£0  c),  and  in- 
viting the  traveller  to  make  similar  experiments.  The  only  risk  incurred 
in  doing  so  is  that  of  damaging  the  soles  of  one's  boots. 

The  former  Wire  Rope  Railway  (Ferrovia  Fnnicolare)  was  900  yds. 
long,  and  the  upper  end  (3888  ft.)  was  1280  ft.  higher  than  the 
lower.  As  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  was  destroyed  by  the  last 
eruption,  the  margin  of  the  crater  is  now  only  4013  ft.  in  height 
on  its  S.W.  side,  and  3620  ft.  on  its  N.E.  side.  The  huge  funnel 
recently  created  has  a  diameter  of  oa.  660  yds.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  is  no  danger  unless  one  approaches  the  inner 
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1}ilnk  incautiously  oi  exposes  oneself  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and 
showers  of  stones. 

The  Mt.  Vbstjtius  Road,  formerly  used  by  those  driylng  to  the 
Wire  Rope  Railway,  affords  opportunity  for  a  pleasant  afternoon's 
excursion  to  the  Observatory,  ca.  6^/2  M*  ffom  Resina.  It  diverges 
to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Pompeii  beyond  the  entrance  to  the 
excavations  of  Herculaneum  (p.  120),  crosses  the  narrow-gauge 
railway  to  Pompeii  near  the  station  of  Pugliano  (p.  123)  in  the  upper 
part  of  Resina,  and  immediately  afterwards  reaches  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  a  Pugliano.  We  here  keep  to  the  right,  soon  passing  the 
S.  side  of  the  starting-point  of  Cook's  Vesuvius  Railway  (p.  129), 
with  which  our  road  now  runs  parallel.  At  first  the  road  is  en- 
closed  by  the  high  walls  of  gardens  and  vineyards  (Lacrimas  Christi 
wine,  see  below),  but  higher  up  we  obtain  a  magnificent  view.  After 
a  walk  of  about  V2^^m  ^^^^  ^^®  chapel  of  San  Vito,  we  reach 
the  lava  of  1858,  and  then  turn  to  the  E.,  while  the  Vesuvius  rail- 
way bends  round  to  the  N.  About  ^4  ^^*  farther  on  the  road  crosses 
the  lava-stream,  which  is  still  little  invaded  by  vegetation,  while 
its  N.  part  received  a  new  layer  during  the  eruption  of  1872.  The 
other  huge  branch  of  the  stream  of  1872  (comp.  pp.  126,  127)  is 
seen  to  the  N.  in  its  full  extent,  descending  to  San  Sebastiano. 
In  3/4  hr.  more,  after  numerous  windings,  chiefly  over  the  lava  of 
1858,  we  reach  the  Observatory  Hill  and  the  Hdtel  Eremo(p.  130). 
About  Vi  M.  beyond  the  Observatory,  at  a  small  toll-house,  the  road 
becomes  the  private  property  of  the  railway-company  (toll  2  fr,  each, 
whether  on  foot  or  otherwise).  It  ascends  circuitously  near  the 
Vesuvius  Railway  and  ends  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  ashes,  1 1/4  M. 
from  the  Observatory. 

Those  who  do  not  dread  the  exertion  or  the  inevitable  importunity  of 
the  wayside  may  make  the  whole  ascent  from  Pngliano  on  foot  (ca.  8Va  hre.) 
or  on  horses.  In  each  case  provisions  should  be  carried  with  the  party.  The 
charge  for  a  guide  is  6  fr.,  for  two  pers.  10  fr.,  including  the  crater  tax  (see 
p.  124),  but  it  is  often  possible  to  secure  lower  rates.  An  additional  gratuity 
is  always  expected.  It  is  absolutely  unnecessary  to  provide  a  horse  fur  the 
guide.  At  the  first  right  angle  which  tbe  road  makes,  ca.  8  min.  above 
Santa  Maria  a  Pugliano,  we  take  the  bridle-path  to  the  right  and  follow  it 
to  the  point  formerly  occupied  by  the  lower  station  of  the  wire-rope  railway, 
whence  we  ascend  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  by  the  new  bridle-path  (p.  130). 

The  Ascent  op  Vesuvius  prom  the  S.  Side  (charge,  see  p.  124) 
is  best  made  from  Boscotreeasej  which  may  be  reached  from  Naples 
or  Pompeii  by  the  electric  railway,  or  firom  Pompeii  by  a  one-horse 
carriage  (1 1/2-2  fr.)  in  8/4  hr.  Two  streams  of  lava,  one  220  yds.,  the 
other  56  yds.  in  breadth,  and  each  at  places  36  ft.  in  height,  destroyed 
about  100  houses  here  in  the  night  of  April  7th,  1906  (comp.  p.  127). 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  village,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station  of  the 
narrow-gauge  railway,  we  take  the  broad  road  to  tbe  right,  which 
after  12  min.  passes  the  cemetery.  The  vineyards  on  the  slopes  here 
yield  the  famous  ^Lacrimae  Christi'  wine,  which  is  generally  strong 
and  heavy,  and  never  of  a  very  refined  quality.   The  wine  is  offered 
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for  sale  at  nearly  every  cottage,  but  had  better  not  be  partaken  of 
before  the  ascent  (nsnal  price  1  fr.  per  bottle,  bargain  beforehand ; 
change  for  snms  larger  than  a  franc  is  almost  invariably  withheld). 
In  3/4  hr.  more  (2  hrs.  from  Pompeii),  at  Casa  Bianca  (r.),  the  vine- 
yards cease,  and  the  road  dwindles  to  a  bridle-path,  up  which  a  ride 
of  ca.  1  hr.  through  fields  of  lava  brings  us  to  the  cone  itself.  A 
wooden  hut  about  1/2  ^^*  ^^om  the  Casa  Bianca  indicates  the  site  of 
the  now  buried  Casa  Fioreiiza.  Here  begins  a  zigzag  bridle-path 
constructed  by  B,  Fiorensa  (comp.  p.  124),  which,  however,  has  been 
partly  destroyed  by  the  lava  of  1906  and  soon  becomes  unavailable 
for  riding.  The  horses  are  left  at  a  primitive  hut  at  the  foot  of  the 
cone,  and  we  then  begin  the  final  and»very  trying  ascent  on  foot  to 
the  (1  hr.)  edge  of  the  crater,  hampered  near  the  top  by  the  pertina- 
cious and  annoying  offers  of  help  of  all  kinds  (aiuto,  comp.  p.  130, 
6  fr.). " —  Those  who  do  not  use  the  Fiorenza  path  must  quit  their 
horses  farther  down,  and  mi^t  expect  to  spend  a  still  longer  time 
in  the  trying  ascent  of  the  cone.  The  lava  to  the  right  of  the  footpath 
affords  a  firmer  foothold  than  the  path  itself,  which,  however,  is 
better  for  the  descent.  At  the  top  we  have  to  defray  the  special  tax 
for  the  Resina  guides  (p.  124). 

The  Monte  Somma  (p.  125)  also  affopds  a  fine  view,  and  is  inter- 
esting to  geologists  and  botatiists.  The  ascent  may  be  made  with  guide 
either  from  Somma  or  from  Otiaiano  (p.  11),  both  of  which  are  stations 
on  the  narrow-gauge  line  from  Naples  to  Samo  (comp.  p.  123  and  the  Hap, 
p.  124),  but  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  showers  of  ashes  and 
lapilli  in  1906.  The  ascent  is  most  advantageously  made  from  Somma. 
We  first  proceed  through  a  broad  sunken  road  to  the  pilgrimage  -  church 
of  Semta  Maria  di  Castello  (1425  ft.),  situated  in  a  commanding  position  on 
the  verge  of  the  Lagno  del  Purgatorio  (*View),  a  gorge  diverging  to  the  8 . 
At  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  church  we  descend  to  the  right  in  the  gorge, 
and  then  ascend  steadily  through  woods  of  chestnut  and  beech  to  (IVtbr.) 
the  Croce  (3674  ft),  a  point  frequently  visited  by  the  surrounding  in- 
habitants. The  summit  {Punta  del  N(uoney  3714  ft.)  is  attained  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  and  affords  an  imposing  *View  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Atrio 
del  Gavallo  to  the  8.,  and  of  the  mountains  from  the  Hontagna  del  Hatese 
to  the  Monte  Alburno  on  the  "S.  and  £.  The  descent  may  be  made  to  the 
W.,  by  rounding  the  rocky  pinnacles  first  on  the  N.,  then  on  the  8.,  and 
crossing  the  lava  of  1872  (pp.  126,  127)  to  the  Observatory  (p.  130). 


9.  Pompeii. 

Railway  fkom  Kaples  to  Pompsii  (Stasiane  di  Pompei)^  see  B.  7.  •— 
Electric  Railway  from  Naplei  to  Pompeii  (station  Porta  Nolana^  at  the 
N.E.  entrance  to  the  excavations),  see  pp.  122, 123.  Comp.  Map,  p.  124.  To 
reach  the  station  of  the  electric  railway  from  the  main  railway  •  station 
and  the  hotels  adjoining  it  (a  walk  of  20-25  min.)  we  follow  the  road 
to  Valle  di  Pompei  and  Salerno  towards  the  E.  as  far  as  the  Alb.  del  8ole, 
then  take  the  field-path  to  Xlofi  left,  leading  to  the  amphitheatre,  and  finally 
follow  the  railway. 

The  Entrance  to  the  Buinb.  There  are  at  present  three  entrances  to 
the  ruins,  where  tickets  of  admission  may  be  obtained  (2Va  fr.,  amphi- 
theatre 50  c.  extra).  The  S.  entrance,  from  which  we  reach  the  Forum 
vitl  the  Porta  Marina,  is  about  200  paces  from  the  Pompeii  Station,  near 
the  Hotel  Diom&de,  Hotel  Suisse,  and  Grand-Hotel  Pompei.    The  second 
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entrance  is  near  the  Gladiator  BaiTacks,  Vs  ^-  to  the  E.  of  the  railway 
station,  bat  this  will  probably  soon  be  closed.  The  third  entrance  is  to 
the  N.E.,  close  to  the  station  Porta  Nolana  (Porta  (^i  Nola)  of  the  Circnm- 
vesuviana  narrow -gauge  railway.  The  official  Cuttodians  of  the  ruins 
asitigned  to  the  varioas  quarters  of  the  town  open  closed  houses  on  appli- 
cation and  are  also  ready  to  answer  questions.  They  are  forbidden  to  accept 
a  gratuity  for  their  services  and  are  not  allowed  to  accompany  visitora. 
Those  who  wish  a  regular  guic'e  should  hire  one  of  ihe  Quide  Ataorizeate, 
who  are  to  be  found  just  outside  the  entrance.  Their  fee  is  2  f r.  for 
the  first  hour,  2  &.  for  the  second  hour,  and  1  fr.  for  each  hour  addi- 
tional; if  the  farty  exceeds  five  in  number  tbis  charge  is  doubled,  ^o 
attention  should  be  paid  to  demands  for  higher  fees  on  the  score  of  ex- 
plitna'ions  being  given  in  a  foreign  langrage.  "So  other  guidance,  however, 
is  really  necessary  than  the  plan  and  text  (f  th's  Handbook.  —  On  Thurs. 
admission  is  gratis,  but  on  that  day  the  closed  houses  (including  that  of 
the  Vct'ii)  and  public  buildinprs  are  inaccePsiMe.  The  ruins  are  wholly 
closed  to  visitors  on  New  Year's  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  the  first  Sun.  in  June, 
Corpus  Christi,  Sept.  8th,  Sept.  20th,  the  first  Sun.  in  Oct.,  Dec.  8th,  and 
Christmas  Day. 

DuBATioN  OF  Stat.  Visitors  are  admitted  from  8  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  (in 
Nov.-Feb.  till  4,  June- Aug.  till  6  p.m.).  The  guides  are  bound  to  consult 
the  traveller's  convenience  as  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  ruins; 
though  crowds  of  fight-seers,  usually  arriving  from  Naples  by  the  morning 
express,  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried  through  in  2  hours.  A  le^s  super- 
ficial inspection  may  be  accomplished  in  4-5  hrs.,  but  the  traveller  should 
if  possible  contrive  to  visit  Pompeii  more  than  once.  Luncheon  should 
be  brought,  for  if  the  ruins  be  quitted  and  re-entered,  the  entrance 
money  is  exacted  a  second  time.  —  The  ip elusion  in  one  day  of  an  ascent 
of  Vesuvius  in  the  forenoon  and  a  visit  to  Pompeii  in  the  afternoon  is  too 
fatiguing  for  both  mind  and  body  to  be  recommended. 

Permission  to  take  photographs  inside  the  houses,  to  draw,  take 
measurements,  etc.,  is  obtained  at  the  Museum  at  Naples  (comp.  pp  .60,  xxv). 
Free  tickets  for  artists  or  students,  see  p.  60.  Permission  to  visit  the 
ruins  by  moonlight  may  be  obtained  at  double  the  ordinary  entrance- 
charge  from  the  anthoiKies  of  the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples. 

HoteU  (comp.  p.  xx).  At  the  entrance  to  Pompeii,  near  the  railway 
atation,  Hotel  Suisse,  with  electric  light,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4, 
pens.  6-8  fr.,  fair;  Gsa ho  Hotel  PompAi  (German),  with  electric  light,  R.,  L., 
A  A.  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  2-3,  D.  3-4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  5V2  6  fr.,  well  spoken  of 5 
Hotel  DiohAdb.  —  About  8/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  railway-station,  near  the 
Amphitheatre  (p.  157),  Albbsoo  del  Sole,  unpretending  and  frequented  by 
scholars  and  artists.  R.,  L.,  &  A.  !»/«  fr.,  B.  76  c,  d^j.  2-2Vs,  D.  2Vs-3  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  6  fr.  (for  a  week  41/?  fr.  per  day);  Hotel-Restaubant 
Du  Sanctdairb,  1/4  ^*  farther  on,  near  the  station  Valle  di  Pompei  (p.  178), 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6-7  fr. 

Beataurantt  at  all  the  hotels ;  also  Restaurant  CMlet  delta  Stazione  (d^j.  2 
and  3  fr.,  wine  extra),  near  the  station  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway  •,  Restaur- 
ant du  V4»we  (d^j.  2V2-3  fr.,  tolerable;  p.  125),  at  the  railway-station. 

Carriage  to  Sorrento  6  fr.  (pourboire  1  fr.). 

Pompeii  was  once  a  prosperous  provincial  town,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  20-30,000  souls.  The  original  Oscan  inhabitants  had  at  the 
close  of  the  Republic  become  completely  Romanized,  and  after  the 
earthquake  of  63  A.D.  the  town  was  re-erected  in  the  new  Roman 
style  composed  of  Greek  and  Italian  elements.  Pompeii,  therefore, 
represents  one  definite  epoch  of  antiquity  only,  but  it  is  the  most 
important  and  almost  the  only  source  of  our  acquaintance  with 
ancient  domestic  life.  The  investigation  of  the  various  phases  of 
this  life,  even  in  its  minxiter  details,  forms  a  pursuit  of  inexhaustible 
Interest. 
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Before  Tisiting  Pompeii  the  traTeller  is  Btrongly  adTised  to  ae- 
qulie  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  place  from  books  and 
plans,  i  The  more  familiar  the  objects  are  to  him,  the  greater  will 
be  his  enjoyment.  The  enthusiasm  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of 
Pompeii  and  the  fascination  attaching  to  the  name  are  calculated  to 
raise  the  expectations  of  non- archaeologists  to  too  high  a  pitch. 
The  remains  are  simply  the  bare  ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  by  fire, 
which  have  been  extricated  from  the  rubbish  accumulated  during 
seventeen  centuries;  in  order  to  summon  up  from  these  mutilated 
walls  an  accurate  picture  of  ancient  life,  frequent  and  prolonged 
visits  and  patient  observation  are  indispensable.  The  evening  is  the 
most  enjoyable  time  for  the  visit,  when  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
surrounding  mountains  and  the  illumination  of  the  ruins  by  the  de- 
clining sun  invest  the  place  with  magic  fascination. 

Pompeii  is  mentioned  in  history  for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  810;  but 
its  monuments,  such  as  the  wall  of  the  town  and  the  so-called  Greek 
Temple,  clearly  prove  it  to  be  of  much  greater  antiquity.  Founded  by  the 
Oscans,  it  soon  became  imbued  with  the  elements  of  Greek  civilization,  like 
the  other  towns  of  this  extensive  tribe.  Being  situated  near  the  sea  on 
an  ancient  volcanic  eminence,  it  carried  on  extensive  commerce  with  the 
inland  Campanian  towns  by  means  of  the  navigable  river  Samus,  and 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted,  though  not  brilliant  share  of  prosperity.  (The 
sea  and  river  were  separated  from  the  town  by  subsequent  convulsions  of 
nature.)  After  the  Samnite  wars,  in  which  Pompeii  had  also  participated, 
the  town  became  subject  to  Rome  (B.C.  290).  It  united  with  the  other 
Italians  in  the  Social  War  (B.C.  94).  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pompeii  by  Sulla,  who  attacked  the  town  itself,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. After  the  termination  of  the  war,  however,  B.C.  oO,  a  colony  of 
Roman  soldiers  was  sent  thither,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
cede  to  it  one-third  of  their  arable  land.  In  course  of  time  Pompeii  be- 
came thoroughly  Romanized,  and  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Romans  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  who  {e.g.  Cicero)  purchased  estates  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  also  favoured  by  the  emperors.  Tacitus  records  a  serious  conflict  which 
took  place  in  the  amphitheatre,  59  A.  D.,  between  the  Pompeians  and  the 
neighbouring  Nucerines  (p.  76),  in  consequence  of  which  the  prize-fights 
were  prohibited  for  a  period  ot  ten  years.  A  few  years  later,  63  A.D.,  a 
fearful  earthquake  occurred  (p.  125),  by  which  a  great  part  of  Pompeii,  its 
temples,  colonnades,  theatres,  and  private  dwellings  were  destroyed.  This 
disaster  afforded  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  still  more 
thoroughly  the  alterations  which  they  had  already  begun  on  their  town, 
in  a  style  more  conformable  to  the  taste  of  imperial  Rome,  and  it  accounts 
for  the  comparatively  imodem  and  often  unfinished  character  of  the  build- 
ings. The  new  town  had  not  long  been  completed,  although  it  had  been 
restored  in  a  remarkably  short  period  with  the  aid  afforded  by  private 
liberality,  when  it  was  overtaken  by  the  final  catastrophe  of  Aug.  24th,  79. 
The  first  premonitory  symptom  was  a  shower  of  white  lapilli  (comp. 
p.  128),  or  fragments  of  pumice-stone  about  as  large  as  beans,  which 
covered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  7-8  ft. ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  fall 
of  ashes  mingled  with  water,  which  added  a  stratum  about  8  ft.  In  thick* 
negs.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  escape.  Many  of  them,  however, 
returned,  some  doubtless  to  rescue  their  valuables,  others  paralysed  with 
fear  and  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue.  The  whole  number  of  those 
who  perished  is  estimated  at  2000.  The  town  was  completely  buried  by 
the  catastrophe,  and  was  entirely  lost  to  view.    Extensive  excavations, 

i  English-speaking  travellers  may  consult  A.  Mau"*  *Pompeii,  its  Life 
and  Art'  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1902)  and  B.  Engetmarm't  'Pompeii'  (transl. 
by  Talfonrd  Sly;  'Famous  Art  Cities'  series,  Leipzig,  1904). 
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bowever)  were  made  in  ancient  times.    Immediately  after  the  calamity 
the  survivors  doubtless  recovered  as  many  valuables  from  their  buried 
homes  as  they  could ;  and  in  subsequent  centuries  the  ruins  were  repeatedly 
ransacked  for  the  marbles  and  precious  stones  used  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  temples  and  other  buildings.    We  therefore  now   find  the  town 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  consigned  to  oblivion  by  the  ancients  as 
no  longer  containing  anything  of  value.    During  the  Middle  Ages  Pom- 
peii was  entirely  unknown.    In  1692  the  architect   Fontana   constructed 
a  subterranean  water-conduit  in  order  to  supply  Torre  Annunziata  from 
the  sources  of  the  Sarno,   actually  intersecting  tiie  ruins,  and  to  this  day 
in  use  \  yet  no  further  investigations  were  then  attempted.     In  1748  the 
discovery  of  some  statues  and  bronze  utensils  by  a  peasant  attracted  the 
attention  of  Charles  III.,  who  caused  excavations  to  be  made.    The  amphi* 
theatre,  theatre,  and  other  parts  were  then  disinterred.    The  enthusiasm 
caused  by  the  discovery  has  been  the  frequent  theme  of  poetical  and  other 
compositions  by  Bulwer  Lytton,  Schiller,  and  other  celebrated  authors; 
What  wonder  this  f       we  disk  the  limpid  well^ 
0  Earth!  of  thee  —  and  from  thy  solemn  womb 
What  yieWst  thouf  —  Js  there  life  in  the  abyss  — 
Doth  a  new  race  beneath  the  lata  dwell  t 
Returns  the  Pastt  awakening  from  t?ie  tombt 


7%«  earihj  with  faithful  watch^  has  hoarded  all! 
At  first  statues  and  valuables  alone  were  extricated,  and  previous  to 
1768  the  ruins  were  always  covered  up  again.  Except  in  the  reigns  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Murat,  the  work  was  carried  on  with  but  limited  means.  Since 
1860,  however,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Fiorelli  (d.  1896),  a  regular 
plan  has  been  adopted,  according  to  which  the  ruins  are  systematically  ex- 
plored and  carefully  preserved,  and  highly  satisfactory  results  thus  obtained. 
The  movable  objects  found,  as  well  as  the  more  important  frescoes,  have 
hitherto  been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples;  but  now  every  effort  is 
made  to  preserve  everything  in  the  place  where  it  is  found.  The  workmen 
employed  in  the  excavations  average  eighty  in  number.  Fiorelli  Calculated 
in  1873  that  at  the  rate  of  progress  then  being  made,  the  complete 
excavation  of  the  town  would  occupy  74  years  more,  and  cost  about 
6  million  francs ;  but  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  that  estimate  is  likely 
to  be  much  exceeded.  The  sum  realized  yearly  from  the  admission-fees  of 
visitors  now  considerably  exceeds  100,000  fr. 

The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  ellipse,  extend- 
ing from  E.  to  W.  The  circumference  of  Its  walls  amounts  to 
2843  yds.  In  consequence  of  the  prolonged  peace,  however,  the 
walls  had  entirely  lost  their  importance,  and  towards  the  sea  they 
had  been  demolished.  There  are  eight  gates.  The  excavated  portion 
embraces  perhaps  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  town,  and  probably 
the  most  Important  part,  including  the  Forum  Mth  the  contiguous 
temples  and  public  buildings,  two  theatres  with  large  colonnades, 
the  amphitheatre,  and  a  great  number  of  larger  and  smaller  private 
dwellings.  Offlcially  the  town  is  divided  into  six  ^Regions*  (l^«- 
giones ;  indicated  by  Roman  numerals)  by  the  three  principal  streets 
connecting  the  gates :  the  Strada  Stabiana  running  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  the  Strada  di  Nola  and  the  Strada  deWAbbondama  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.  Each  region  is  subdivided  into  Insulae^  or  blocks  of  houses 
bounded  by  four  streets,  each  provided  with  an  Arabic  numeral. 
The  number  of  the  region  and  that  of  the  Insula  is  written  up  at 
every  comer.  Each  house  is  also  numbered.  Thus  *Reg.  VI,  Ins.  8, 
No.  5'  means  the  house  No.  5  in  tha  eighth  Insula  of  the  sixth 
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region.  The  division  into  6  reg:ion8  has  been  recently  snbstltnted 
for  the  former  division  into  9  regions,  the  old  8th  region  being  now 
the  2nd  and  the  7th  the  4th,  while  the  2nd,  9th,  and  4th  are  now 
respectively  combined  with  the  Ist,  3rd,  and  6th.  The  old  numbers 
are,  however,  added  at  the  corners  within  brackets.  The  Italian 
names  given  to  the  streets  are  arbitrary  and  of  modern  origin,  but 
tbey  are  universally  current.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
equally  arbitrary  older  names  of  the  houses;  the  official  names, 
generally  taken  from  signet  rings  or  seals  found  in  the  interiors, 
are  Latin.  The  modern  Latin  street  names,  Cardo  (central  axis) 
and  Decumanus  Major  and  Decumanus  Minor  (major  and  minor 
transverse  line),  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  entirely  given  up. 

The  streets,  bordered  by  pavement,  are  straight  and  narrow,  sel- 
dom above  24  ft.  In  breadth,  the  narrower  lanes  14  ft.  only.  Tbey 
are  admirably  paved  with  large  polygonal  blocks  of  lava.  At  in- 
tervals, especially  at  the  corners,  are  placed  high  stepping-stones, 
leading  from  one  side  of  the  pavement  to  the  other,  Intended  for 
the  convenience  of  foot-passengers  in  rainy  weather.  The  waggons 
have  left  deep  ruts  in  the  causeways,  not  more  than  4^2  ^t.  apart. 
At  the  corners  of  the  streets  are  public  fountains,  decorated  with  the 
head  of  a  god,  a  mask,  or  similar  ornament.  In  the  streets  are 
frequently  seen  notices  painted  in  red  letters,  corresponding  to 
modern  posters ;  they  generally  refer  to  the  election  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  recommend  some  particular  individual  as  sBdile  or 
duumvir.  Trade-signs,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  are  very 
rare.  On  the  other  hand  an  occasional  'phallus'  is  seen,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  evil  eye;  and  one  or  two  large  snakes, 
the  emblems  of  the  Lares,  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  of  cross- 
ways,  are  very  common.  Stuccoed  walls  are  often  covered  with 
roughly  scratched  drawings  resembling  those  with  which  our  'Street 
Arabs'  still  delight  to  decorate  blank  surfaces. 

The  houses  are  slightly  built  of  concrete  (^Opus  ineertumf  small 
stones  consolidated  with  cement),  brick,  or  brick- shaped  stones, 
and  sometimes,  particularly  the  facades,  door-posts,  or  corner-pillars, 
of  blocks  of  stone..  The  hasty  and  patched  character  of  the  con- 
struction is  everywhere  discernible,  owing  to  the  incorporation  of 
old  walls  in  new  buildings.  The  staircases  that  have  been  preserved 
prove  that  some  of  the  houses  must  have  possessed  a  second  and 
perhaps  also  a  third  story.  These  upper  portions  have,  with  a 
single  exception  (p.  146),  been  destroyed,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  projected  from  the  superincumbent  mass  that  buried  and  so 
preserved  the  lower  stories. 

The  busiest  streets  may  be  identified  by  means  of  the  shops 
(tahemae)j  which  were  let  to  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  groundfloors  of  the  palazzi  in  Naples  are  occupied  by 
shops  at  the  present  day.  These  shops  were  generally  In  no  way 
(connected  with  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  presented  their 
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whole  frontage  to  the  street,  from  wMch  they  could  be  shut  off  by 
large  wooden  doors.  Many  of  the  counters,  covered  with  marble, 
and  not  nnfrequently  fitted  up  with  large  earthen  vessels  for  the 
sale  of  wine ,  oil ,  etc. ,  are  still  preserved.  At  the  back  of  the 
shop  or  above  it  there  was  occasionally  a  second  room,  probably  oc- 
cupied by  the  shopkeeper,  or,  in  the  case  of  eating-houses,  used  to 
accommodate  the  customers.  The  great  number  of  these  shops  affords 
proof  of  the  importance  of  the  retail  traffic  at  Pompeii.  Where  there 
are  no  shops,  the  streets  are  very  monotonous.  The  absence  of  glass 
windows,  which  even  during  the  last  days  ofPompeii  were  employed 
to  a  limited  extent  only,  forms  one  of  the  chief  differences  between 
an  ancient  and  a  modern  dwelling.  The  ancients  therefore  con- 
centrated their  domestic  life  in  the  interior  of  their  houses,  which 
presented  to  the  street  a  blank  wall  with  a  few  small  openings,  and 
these  covered  with  an  iron  grating.  A  distinct  idea  of  this  mode 
of  building,  which  is  still  practised  in  Seville  and  other  parts  of 
S.  Spain,  and  in  Oriental  countries,  is  best  obtained  in  the  streets 
between  the  Forum  and  the  Stabian  Street,  and  to  the  E.  of  the  latter. 
The  dwelling-houses  of  Pompeii  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  have 
obviously  been  very  differently  fitted  up,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  si^ation,  or  the  means  and  taste  of  their  owners.  Most 
of  the  Pompeian  houses  (comp.  the  Plan,  p.  136)  of  the  wealthy 

I  .    middle  class  are  entered  from  the  street  by  a  narrow  passage  (fauces, 

oetium)  sometimes  preceded  by  a  vestibulum  and  leading  to  the 
large  court  (atrium),  which  is  surrounded  by  a  covered  passage,  with 
the  impluvium,  or  reservoir  for  rain-water,  in  the  centre.  The  roof 
sloped  inwards  and  had  a  rectangular  opening  in  the  centre  (com- 
pluvium)  which  afforded  light  and  air  to  the  court  and  the  adjoining 
rooms.  On  each  side,  and  sometimes  in  front,  were  cubicula  or  bed- 
rooms. The  two  open  spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  sides  were  called 
aloe  or  wings  (in  Rome  it  was  the  custom,  among  the  wealthier 
citizens,  to  preserve  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  in  the  alas).  Beyond 
the  atrium  is  a  large  apartment  opening  into  it,  called  the  tablinum. 
This  front  portion  of  the  house  was  devoted  to  its  intercourse  with 
the  external  world ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  patron  received  his 
clients  and  transacted  business.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  destined 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  family.  Its  centre  also  consisted  of  an  open 
court  or  garden,  enclosed  by  columns,  and  thence  termed  the 
peri8tylium»  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  flower-garden  (xyatus), 
surrounded  by  columns,  beyond  the  peristyle.  Opening  off  the 
peristyle  are  the  dining-room  ^tricfmmmj  and  the  parlour  or  drawing-! 
room  (oecus) ;  the  position  of  kitchen  (eulina)  and  cellar  varied. 
The  upper  floor  was  destined  principally  for  the  slaves.  Most  of  the 

>  apartments  are  very  small,  as  the  family  worked  and  spent  most 

I  of  their  time  in  the  light  and  airy  courts. 

i  The  wall-decorations  in  Pompeii  lend  it  a  peculiar  charm.  Marble 

i  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  private  dwellings,  and  even  in  public 
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Tjuildings  it  was  not  employed  before  the  Imperial  epoch.  The 
columns  are  usnally  constructed  of  tufa  or  bricks,  covered,  like  the 
walls,  with  stucco,  painted  with  bright,  and  almost  gaudy  colours, 
chiefly  red  and  yellow.  The  lower  halves  of  the  columns  are  generally 
red  or  yellow,  the  capitals  tastefully  painted.  Ancient  Pompeii  must 
have  been  a  singularly  brightly  painted  town  and  unusually  rich 
in  pictorial  decorations.  The  centre  of  the  walls  is  frequently 
occupied  by  an  independent  painting.  The  best  of  these  were 
removed  to  the  museum  at  Naples ;  many,  however,  of  those  left 
merit  inspection.  The  scenes  present  a  uniformly  soft,  erotic  char- 
acter, corresponding  to  the  peaceful  and  pleasure-seeking  taste  of 
the  age  (comp.  p.  xliii). 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  streets  and  build- 
ings ,  beginning  with  the  Porta  Marina  ,  by  which  we  enter  the 
town  in  coming  from  the  S.  entrance  (p.  132).  We  shall  next 
proceed  to  the  Forum  (comp.  the  Plan),  and  first  explore  thence 
the  streets  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city  and  the  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  theatres.  We  shall  then  visit  the  Stabian  Thermae 
(whence  a  digression  may  be  made  to  the  Amphitheatre),  and 
ascend  the  Strada  Stabiana  to  its  intersection  wi^h  the  Strada  di 
Nola.  We  then  follow  the  latter  street  to  the  right  to  the  excavations 
farthest  to  the  E.,  after  which  we  return  to  the  crossing  and  visit 
the  N.  part  of  the  town.  Returning  once  more  to  the  Strada  di 
Nola,  we  shall  proceed  by  the  Street  of  Mercury  and  the  Vicolo  di 
Mercurio  to  the  Herculanean  Gate ,  and  shall  finally  inspect  the 
Street  of  Tombs. 

Passengers  of  the  Circumvesuviana  Narrow  Gauge  Railway^  who 
arrive  at  the  Porta  di  Nola  (comp.  p.  123),  and  wish  to  leave  by 
the  same  route,  will  do  best,  if  their  time  is  not  too  limited,  by 
following  the  Strada  di  Nola  from  the  gate  in  a  straight  direction 
as  far  as  the  corner  near  the  Temple  of  Fortune  (p.  151).  Thence 
they  should  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  Forum,  and  then  follow  our 
description  as  given  above,  with  this  exception,  that  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Strada  Stabiana  and  Strada  di  Nola  (p.  147)  they  do 
not  follow  the  latter  street  to  the  right,  but  proceed  straight  along 
the  former  (N.  extension  of  the  Strada  Stabiana,  8e6  p.  148),  and 
take  the  E.  part  of  the  Strada  di  Nola  (p.  147)  on  their  return  to 
the  gate.  —  Those  who  are  pressed  for  time  should  proceed  directly 
from  the  Porta  di  Nola  to  the  above-mentioned  intersection, 
following  thence  the  N.  extension  of  the  Strada  Stabiana  (p.  148) 
to  the  right,  and  then  proceed  as  in  our  description  to  the  House  of 
Diomedes  (p.  156)5  thence  return  to  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Marina 
'pp.  139-143),  and  then  follow  our  account  to  the  cross-roads 

147)  and  the  gate. 

The  names  of  the  chief  sights  are  printed  in  heavier  types  and  trav- 
ellers may  visit  as  many  of  the  less  important  ones  as  they  have  time 
and  inclination  for.    The  houses  marked  closed  are  opened  on  application 
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^  Hbe  efSdal  guards,  distributed  through  the  ruins  (p.  133).    Thoie  who 
are  pressed  for  time  had  better  omit  the  Amphitheatre. 

The  street  passing  through  the  Porta  Marina  could  scarcely  have 
been  used  by  vehicles,  as  it  ascends  at  an  abrupt  gradient  to  one 
of  the  highest  points  in  the  city.  The  gate  has  a  path  for  foot-pass- 
engers on  the  left.  Within  is  a  vaulted  passage  between  ancient 
magazines.    On  the  right  in  this  passage  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

MuBeumt  which  contains  many  interesting  objects,  though 
none  of  artistic  value,  arranged  in  three  rooms. 

Among  these  are  casts  and  models  of  doors,  windows,  shop-shutters, 
a  wheel,  and  other  objects  in  wood. 

In  glass-cases  are  preserved  several  €aits  of  Human  Corpaes^  and  one 
of  the  body  of  a  dog.  Although  the  soft  parts  of  the  bodies  had  decayed 
in  course  of  time,  their  forms  frequently  remained  imprinted  on  the 
ashes,  which  afterwards  hardened.  In  1863  Fiorelli  made  the  ingenious  ex- 
periment of  carefully  removing  the  bones  of  a  body  thus  embedded, 
and  filling  the  cavity  with  plaster,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  preserving 
the  figures  and  attitudes  of  the  deceased  after  their  death-struggle.  On 
the  point  of  flight,  many  of  them  had  divested  themselves  of  most  of 
their  clothing.  Among  the  figures  are  a,  young  girl  with  a  ring  on  her 
finger,  two  women,  one  tall  and  elderly,  and  the  other  younger;  a  man 
lying  on  his  face;  and  a  man  lying  on  his  left  side  with  remarkably  well- 
preserved  features. 

By  the  rear  wall  in  the  third  room  is  a  handsome  Table.  There  are 
also  amphorse,  vases,  rain-spouts,  etc.,  in  terracotta;  vessels  in  bronze; 
carbonized  articles  of  food  like  those  at  Kaples  (p.  77);  skulls  and  skeletons 
of  men  and  animals. 

The  Via  Mamna  ascends  hence  in  a  straight  direction  to  the 
Forum.  Immediately  to  the  right,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  looking 
towards  the  sea,  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Temple  of  Venus  Pom' 
peianttf  goddess  of  the  town  from  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
colony.    Around  are  the  bases  of  the  former  colonnades. 

On  the  right  is  a  side-entrance  to  the  Basilica  (closed),  the 
fa^de  of  which  fronts  towards  the  Forum.  This  was  used  as  a  market 
and  also  accommodated  a  law-court.  A  passage  round  the  interior 
consists  of  twenty-eight  brick  columns;  the  entire  space  In  the  centre 
was  roofed  in,  and  was  lighted  by  openings  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  side- walls.  On  the  walls  are  half-columns,  all  covered  with 
stucco,  slighter  and  lower  than  the  brick  columns,  and  above  them 
was  another  system  of  columns  and  half-columns,  placed  rather  far 
apart.  The  fragments  of  tufa-columns  by  the  walls  belonged  to  this 
upper  row.  At  the  end  of  the  building  was  the  elevated  tribunal, 
or  seat  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  with  side -doors  which  were 
accessible  only  by  wooden  steps.  In  front  of  it  is  a  pedestal  for  a 
statue ;  below  the  tribunal  are  vaults,  connected  by  means  of  two 
openings  with  the  upper  hall,  which  was  probably  occupied  by  the 
court- officials.  In  the  year  79  the  building  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  luin  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  of  the  year  63. 

Also  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum,  to  the  left  of  the  Via 
Marina,  is  situated  the  *Temple  of  Apollo  f  closed)  the  god  being 
named  in  an  Oscan  inscription  on  the  flooring  (a  reproduction; 
original  now  at  Naples).     It  is  an  edifice  of  very  early  origin, 
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but  restored  after  the  earthquake  of  63.  We  first  enter  a  oonrt 
with  forty-eight  columns,  originally  Ionic,  which  had  been  con- 
verted by  means  of  stucco  into  Corinthian;  but  this  coating  has 
now  fallen  off.  As  the  side  towards  the  Forum  was  not  parallel 
with  it,  the  wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye  being  offended  by 
this  irregularity,  was  furnished  in  the  interior  with  eight  but- 
tresses at  intervals,  each  projecting  farther  than  the  last.  The 
temple  itself  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  on  a  basement  7^2  ft. 
in  height.  The  column  to  the  left  of  the  steps,  with  an  inscription 
of  the  duumviri,  who  erected  it,  bore  a  sun-dial.  Facing  the  steps 
stands  an  Altaty  with  an  inscription  of  the  donors,  the  quatuorviri 
of  the  town.  Against  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  six  bases 
arranged  in  pairs,  which  formerly  bore  six  Statues:  Mercury  and 
(probably)  Mala  (marble  herm»),  Apollo  and  Diana  (bronze  sta- 
tues), Venus  and  a  Hermaphrodite  (marble  statues),  all,  except 
the  Mala,  which  is  lost,  replaced  by  casts  (the  originals  now  at 
Naples).  To  the  left,  in  the  corner  in  front  of  the  bases  of  Venus  and 
Diana,  are  two  small  altars.  The  Temple  itself,  which  is  approached 
by  fourteen  steps,  was  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  and 
had  a  facade  of  six  columns.  'Within  the  cella  the  pedestal  is  still 
preserved,  where  the  figure  of  the  god  stood.  On  the  left  was  the 
conical  Omphalos ^  the  well-known  symbol  of  Apollo.  The  large 
tripod  painted  on  the  first  pilaster  to  the  right  in  the  portico  is 
also  an  attribute  of  this  deity.  —  By  a  back-exit  to  the  right  is  the 
room  of  the  ancient  janitor,  with  some  unimportant  paintings. 

The  *Fonim  stands  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  centre  of  the  town 
(110  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  On  the  N.  side,  detached,  stands  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  (p.  141);  the  other  sides  are  enclosed  by  a 
colonnade.  The  open  space  in  the  centre,  515  ft.  in  length  and 
107  ft.  in  breadth,  was  paved  with  large  slabs  and  embellished  with 
numerous  honorary  statues.  Twenty-two  bases  for  the  latter,  five 
of  which  (four  on  the  W.  side,  one  at  the  S.E.  corner)  still  bear  in- 
scriptions, dedicated  to  officials  of  high  rank,  are  preserved.  Above 
the  lower  Doric  columns  of  the  colonnade  rose  a  second  series  of 
the  Ionic  order,  thus  constituting  an  upper,  covered  passage,  ap- 
proached by  steps,  several  of  which  are  still  preserved.  The  Forum 
was  protected  against  the  trespass  of  riders  or  waggons  by  stone 
pillars  at  the  ends  of  the  streets  converging  here,  and  could  even 
be  entirely  shut  off  by  gates. 

Passing  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum,  we  observe,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  No.  31,  a  niche,  in  which  stands  a 
stone  table  with  the  standard  weights  and  measures.  Adjacent  was  a 
flight  of  steps,  which  led  to  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
Farther  on  are  No.  29,  an  extensive  market-hall,  No.  28,  a  public 
latrina,  and  then  No.  27,  a  dark  building  (closed)  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  prison  or  a  treasury.  Farther  on  the  Forum  is  bounded 
by  a  wall. 
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On  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  patrt  of 
it,  rises  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  a  basement  9V2  ^t.  in  height, 
approached  by  fifteen  steps.  Apertures  in  the  floor  of  the  cella 
admit  light  to  the  underground  chambers.  At  the  farther  end,  to 
the  left,  a  flight  of  steps  (closed)  ascends  to  a  large  hollow  basis, 
which  has  three  chambers  and  probably  bore  the  images  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  at 
Rome.  This  temple  also  seems  to  have  been  called  CapHolvum.  At 
the  time  of  the  eruption  it  was  already  in  ruins,  and  the  worship  of 
the  three  deities  was  temporarily  transferred  to  the  so-called  Temple 
of  ifisculapius  (p.  144).  The  upper  part  of  the  temple  commands  a 
beautiful  panorama  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  Monte  Sant'Angelo  with 
the  chapel  of  San  Michele  on  the  summit,  the  chateau  of  Quisisana, 
and  the  Apennines. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  near  the  front,  and 
on  the  right  side  farther  back  rise  two  Triumphal  Archts  of  brick, 
both  divested  of  their  marble.  The  niches  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
latter  served  as  fountain  ^basins.  Behind  it,  at  the  corner,  is  a 
relief  with  figures  of  two  men  carrying  a  wine-jar,  being  the  sign 
of  a  wine-merchant. 

The  most  northerly  building  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Forum  is  the 
Kaeellom,  or  hall  for  the  sale  of  provisions.  In  front  of  it  are 
pedestals  for  statues ;  on  the  exterior  are  shops.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  rectangular  court,  which  is  entered  by  two  doors  (Nos.  7 
and  8).  The  walls  are  decorated  with  ^Frescoes,  of  which  those  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance  represent  Argus  and  lo,  Ulysses  and  Pen- 
elope. Above,  on  the  walls,  are  representations  of  various  kinds  of 
edibles,  indicating  the  purpose  of  the  building.  The  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  63  A.D.  Nothing  of  them  now  remains  ex- 
cept the  masonry  for  bearing  the  columns  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides; 
but  part  of  the  total  disappearance  is  probably  due  to  ancient 
excavations.  In  the  centre  are  twelve  pedestals  on  which  stood 
columns  bearing  a  domed  roof,  while  a  pit  in  the  centre  contained 
large  quantities  of  fish-scales,  indicating  that  the  fish-stalls  stood 
here.  To  the  right  are  eleven  trading-stalls  (?),  painted  red;  at  the 
extremity  is  an  exit  into  a  back  street,  with  a  niche  indicated  as 
the  shrine  of  the  Lares  by  painted  serpents  (comp.  p.  136).  To 
the  left  is  another  outlet.  On  the  E.  side,  opposite  us  as  we  enter 
the  building,  rises  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  imperial  family.  In 
the  right  side-niches  were  found  statues  (now  replaced  by  casts), 
probably  representing  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  Mar- 
cellus,  her  son.  The  left  niches  perhaps  contained  statues  of 
Agrippina  and  Nero,  and  on  the  back- wall  may  have  been  a  statue 
of  Claudius.  To  the  left  of  this,  shrine  was  a  hall  with  an  altar, 
which  perhaps  was  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrificial 
banquets.    The  apartment  to  the  right,  containing  a  butcher's  and 
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fishmonger's  block,  is  famished  with  gutters  below  to  carry  off  blood 
or  water. 

No.  3,  adjacent,  is  the  so-called  Curia,  a  square  uncovexed  hall^ 
with  an  altar  in  the  middle,  an  apse,  and  several  niches.  This  was 
probably  the  shrine  of  the  municipal  Lares.  The  walls  and  payement 
were  formerly  covered  with  marble. 

In>front  stands  a  monument  to  FiortUi  (p.  135). 
We  next  reach  No.  2,  the  Temple  of  Yet pasian.  The  court  had 
an  arcade  in  front  only.  In  the  centre  is  an  Altar  in  marble  with 
reliefs :  on  the  front  Tiotims,  on  the  sides  the  sacrificial  utensils, 
on  the  back  an  oak-garland  between  two  laurels,  the  symbol  of  the 
imperial  house.  At  the  back  are  three  rooms  communicating  with 
chambers  behind  the  so-called  Curia. 

Adjoining,  No.  1,  is  situated  the  Building  of  Eomaehia,  Reg.  IV 
(YII),  Ins.  9.  According  to  the  inscription  (which  still  exists  intact 
over  the  entrance  from  the  Strada  dell'  Abbondanza),  this  building 
(chalcidicum ,  crypta,  and  porticus)  was  erected  by  the  priestess 
Eumachia,  and  it  was  perhaps  used  as  a  wool-sellers'  hall.  In  the 
vestibule  (ehalcidieum)  are  copies  of  two  inscriptions  from  statues 
of  Romulus  and  ^Eneas.  In  the  interior  is  an  open  court,  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  two-storied  colonnade  of  white  marble  (without,  however, 
the  intervening  flooring),  of  which  only  fragments  are  left.  This 
colonnade  (porticus)  is  adjoined  on  three  sides  by  a  covered  passage 
(crypta)*  At  the  back  of  this  stands  the  statue  of  Enmachia  (a  cast, 
the  original  being  at  Naples,  p.  6 1),  erected  by  the  fullers  (fullonea) 
of  Pompeii.  —  We  pass  out  by  the  back  exit  into  the  Strada  del 
TAbbondanza  (p.  145),  in  which  stands  a  Fountain  with  a  Bu$t  of 
Concordia  Augusta,  formerly  taken  for  a  bust  of  Abundantia  (hence 
the  name  of  the  street).  At  the  opposite  corner  are  represented 
the  twelve  gods  with  their  attributes,  almost  effaced.  Nearer  the 
Forum,  to  the  left.  No.  8,  House  of  the  Boar  Hunt  (^Casa  del  Cin- 
ghiaW),  named  from  the  mosaic  in  the  passage.  The  border  of  the 
mosaic  in  the  atrium  represents  a  town-wall. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Forum  is  a  square  space,  usually  called  a 
School,  but  more  probably  the  Comitium,  or  voting-hall. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum  are  situated  the  Tribunals,  three 
adjacent  chambers,  the  centre  one  with  a  rectangular,  the  others 
with  semicircular  extremities.  Probably  one  of  them  (that  in  the 
centre  ?)  served  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  town-council,  while  the 
others  were  used  for  administrative  or  judicial  purposes.  These 
chambers  were  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of  63  A. D.,  but  only 
one  (the  westernmost)  had  received  its  final  coTering  of  marble 
when  the  catastrophe  of  79  occurred. 

We  leave  the  Forum  by  the  Strada  delle  Scuole,  running  to  the 
S.  on  the  left  of  the  Tribunals.  On  its  right  side  are  a  number  of 
houses  with  several  stories,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  walls 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  town.   From  No.  17  access 
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is  obtained  to  a  bathroom  with  paintings  (olosed).  —  We  continue 
to  descend  to  the  left,  by  the  Vicolo  dei  Teatrij  where  the  honse 
No.  26  (entr.  No.  27),  with  mosaic  of  a  boar  in  the  Ostium,  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  Farther  on  we  reach  the  so-called  Forum  Trian- 
gnlare  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  which  have  retained  many  of 
their  pre-Roman  characteristics. 

We  enter  the  Fonun  Triangulare  through  a  fine  arcade,  partly 
restored.  The  forum  was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  Doric  por« 
tious  and  destined  chiefly  for  the  use  of  frequenters  of  the  theatre. 
On  the  N.  side  is  a  pedestal  for  a  statue  of  Maroellus,  nephew  of 
Augustus,  with  an  inscription.  The  side  towards  the  plain  was 
open.  On  a  basement  here,  raised  flye  steps  above  the  g|round,  stood 
a  Temple  (Tempio  Dorico)  in  the  ancient  Greek  style,  101  ft  in 
length  and  67  ft.  in  breadth,  probably  dedicated  to  Minerva.  It  was 
surrounded  by  columns,  seven  being  in  front  and  eleven  at  each 
side,  in  the  ancient  Doric  order  of  about  the  6th  cent.  B.O.  A  few 
capitals,  two  broken  columns,  and  some  fragments  of  the  wall  of 
the  cella  are  now  the  sole  remains  of  this  once  imposing  structure. 
It  was  perhaps  overthrown  before  the  earthquake  of  63;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  stuccoed  buildings  of  the  imperial  age  would 
never  dream  of  restoring  it  in  its  massive  and  simple  dignity.  — 
The  enclosed  space  in  front  of  the  temple  was  perhaps  a  tomb. 
To  the  left  of  it  are  three  altars. 

Beyond  the  temple,  No.  32,  is  a  well-head  (Puteal)  within  a 
small  circular  edifice,  12  ft.  in  diameter,  with  eight  Dorio  columns. 
—  On  the  other  side  of  the  temple  is  a  semicircular  bench,  with  a 
sun-dial. 

To  the  E.  of  the  well  the  visitor  looks  down  into  a  porticus, 
lying  below  the  theatres  and  originally  belonging  to  them,  but  after- 
wards fitted  up  as  Barracks  for  Gladiators.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  large  number  of  detached  cells,  arranged,  as  the  imitation  on  the 
S.  side  shows,  in  two  rows,  the  uppermost  of  which  was  entered 
from  a  wooden  gallery.  In  a  chamber  on  the  W.  side  used  as  a  prison 
were  found  three  skeletons  and  iron  stocks  for  the  feet,  and  in 
several  other  rooms  gladiatorial  weapons  were  discovered.  Sixty- 
three  bodies  in  all  were  found  in  this  building. 

Adjoining  the  Forum  Triangulare  on  the  N.,  and  adapted  to  the 
sloping  ground,  is  the  "^Great  Theatre  (  Teatro  Scoperto),  It  is  a  build- 
ing of  pre-Roman  origin,  but  underwent  various  transformations,  as 
Is  shown,  e.g,,  by  the  traces  of  six  water-basins  installed  in  the 
orchestra  at  different  epochs.  It  was  finally  restored,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  by  the  architect  M.  Artorius,  at  the 
expense  of  M.  Holconius  Rufus  and  M.  Holconius  Geler.  The  space 
for  the  spectators  (opening  to  the  S.)  consists  of  three  ranks  (ima, 
media,  and  summa  eavea) ;  the  first  contains  four  tiers  for  the  chairs 
of  persons  of  rank,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  four.  Corridors 
and  staircases  led  to  the  different  parts  of  the  building.    It  is 
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estimated  tliat  5000  spectators  could  be  accommodated.  Behind  the 
orchestra  is  the  long  and  narrow  stage,  in  front  of  which  is  an 
opening  in  the  ground  for  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  curtain.  The 
posterior  wall  of  the  stage,  once  adorned  with  statues,  is  proyided 
with  three  doors,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  drama. 
Behind  these  was  the  dressing-room.  On  the  summit  of  the  outer 
wall  are  seen  the  stone  rings  for  the  poles  which  supported  an 
awning  (velaHum)  in  sunny  weather.  Behind  the  theatre  is  a  square 
reservoir,  the  water  of  which  was  used  in  hot  weather  for  refresh- 
ing the  spectators  by  means  of  a  slight  sprinkling. 

The  adjacent  *  Small  Theatre  (Teatro  Coperto)  is  better  pre- 
served than  the  great.  It  was  roofed  in  (theairum  teetum)^  probably 
for  musical  performances.  It  had  1500  seats,  cut  out  in  such  a  way 
that  the  feet  of  the  spectator  did  not  inconvenience  the  person 
sitting  on  the  tier  below  him.  The  building  dates  from  about  B.C. 
75.  The  marble  pavement  of  the  orchestra  was,  according  to  an  in- 
scription, presented  by  M.  Oculatius,  a  duumvir. 

To  the  E.  of  the  small  theatre  passes  the  Stkada  Stabiana, 
which  traverses  the  entire  city  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Outside  the 
ancient  Stahian  Gate  the  beginning  of  a  street  of  tomba  has  been 
exhumed.  In  the  cross -street  in  Region  I,  between  Insula  1 
and  2,  at  No.  28,  on  the  left,  is  an  atrium,  the  compluvium  of 
which  was  covered  with  an  iron  grating  (restored)  as  a  protection 
against  thieves.  No.  2,  on  the  right  of  the  same  street,  was  a  tannery. 

We  continue  to  ascend  the  Stabian  Street.  On  the  left,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Street  of  the  Temple  of  Isls,  Reg.  II  (VIII),  Ins.  8, 
No.  25,  is  the  so-called  Temple  of  JBBOiilapias»  the  smallest  in 
Pompeii,  which  is  perhaps  really  the  Temple  of  Zeus  Mellichios 
mentioned  in  an  Oscan  inscription  near  the  Stabian  Qate.  The  an- 
terior court  contains  an  archaic  altar  of  tufa,  recalling  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Scipio  in  the  Vatican.  On  the  pedestal  in  the  cella  were 
found  terracotta  statues  of  Jupiter  (erroneously  supposed  to  be  ^s- 
culapius)  and  Juno  and  a  bust  of  Minerva,  three  deities  who  were 
temporaiily  worshipped  here  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Forum  (p.  141).  —  Farther  on  in 
the  Street  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  on  the  left,  No.  28,  rises  the 
Temple  of  Isis  (closed),  which,  as  the  copy  of  the  inscription  over 
the  entrance  informs  us,  was  restored  after  the  earthquake  of  63  by 
N.  Popidius  Celsinus,  a  boy  six  years  of  age,  at  his  own  expense,  who 
in  recognition  of  this  service  was  received  into  the  rank  of  the  de- 
curiones.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  portions ;  between  the  columns 
are  several  altars,  and  an  ancient  aperture  for  the  reception  of  the 
remains  of  sacrifices,  now  used  as  an  air-shaft  of  the  Samo  tunnel. 
On  the  left  is  a  small  shrine,  the  so-called  JPurpatorium,  in  which 
ablutions  were  performed;  a  staircase  here  descended  to  a  sub- 
terranean cistern  j  the  walls  are  tastefully  adorned  with  reliefs  in 
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itucco.  A  statuette  of  Isis,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum  (p.  71),  was 
found  in  the  portico  of  this  temple.  The  chambers  adjoining  the 
wall  on  the  left  were  occupied  by  the  priests.  Several  bodies  were 
found  here;  and  on  the  altar  were  remains  of  sacrifloes.  —  No.  29, 
farther  on,  is  the  so-called  Curia  Isiaea^  a  court  surrounded  by 
columns,  in  which  the  Doryphorus ,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum 
(p.  63),  was  found  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  column.  Opposite  the 
door  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statue.  Behind  it  is  a  small  flight  of  steps, 
which  was  perhaps  used  for  placing  garlands  on  the  statue;  in 
front  is  a  low  stone  plinth  or  table.  The  place  was  a  paliestra  of 
the  Oscan  period,  and  was  afterwards  shortened. 

We  return  to  the  Stabian  Street  and  ascend  it  farther.  To  the 
left,  No.  24,  is  a  small  sanctuary  of  the  Lares;  to  the  right,  No.  6, 
is  the  Caaa  del  Citaristaj  named  after  the  archaistic  Apollo  found 
here  (No.  5630,  p.  72).  This  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  Pompeii, 
comprising  two  atria  and  three  peristyles. 

The  next  cross-street  (88  ft.  above  the  sea-level)  is  the  Strada 
deir  Abbondanza(see  below),  the  continuation  of  which,  on  the  right, 
to  the  E.  of  the  Strada  Stabiana,  has  been  excavated  only  as  far  as 
the  next  side-street.  At  the  corner  here  is  the  buttress  of  an  aque- 
duct, leaden  pipes  from  which  are  observed  on  the  pavement  farther 
on.  On  the  left,  Reg.  Ill  (IX),  Ins.  1,  No.  20,  is  the  House  of  Epi- 
dia9  Bofai  (Caaa  dei  Diadumenijj  with  a  handsome  Corinthian 
atrium.  Within  it  is  a  lararium  on  the  right,  with  the  inscription 
'Genio  Marci  nostri  et  Laribus  duo  Diadumeni  liberti'.  —  The 
atrium  of  the  House  of  Epidiua  SdbinuSy  No.  22  (left),  contains 
a  well-preserved  lararium ;  pretty  view  of  two  peristyles.  —  As* 
cending  the  embankment  in  a  straight  direction,  we  reach  the  field 
path  leading  to  the  Amphitheatre  (see  p.  157). 

We  now  enter  the  broad  Strada  dbll'  Abbondanza  ,  which 
ascends  to  the  Forum  (comp.  p.  142),  and  was  closed  at  both  ends, 
in  order  to  exclude  carriages. 

L.,  Reg.  II  (Vm),  Ins.  4,  No.  15,  House  of  Comeliw  Rufiis, 
The  atrium  contains  two  handsome  pedestals  for  tables,  and  a  bust 
with  the  inscription  *C.  Cornelio  Rufo'. 

R.,  No.  8,  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  *Stabian  Thermas 
(closed).  They  date  from  the  Oscan  period,  but  were  afterwards 
extended  and  re- decorated.  We  enter  a  spacious  court,  flanked 
by  pillars  on  two  sides,  which  was  used  for  palsstric  exercises. 
Adjoining  this  to  the  right  is  the  Men's  Bath.  Off  a  vestibule 
to  the  lett  was  the  cold  bath  (frigidarium),  a  circular  building 
with  four  recesses  and  an  opening  in  the  dome;  in  front,  the 
dressing-room  with  recesses  for  the  clothes,  and  another  entrance 
from  the  Stabian  Street.  Both  here  and  In  the  vestibule  the  ceilings 
are  adorned  with  fine  reliefs  in  stucco.  Farther  to  the  left  are  the 
tepid  room  (tepidarium ;  with  a  plunge-bath,  unusual  in  such  rooms) 
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and  the  hot  rooni(caldariuin),  both  heated  by  means  of  double  walls 
and  floors.  —  In  the  right  corner  of  the  court  at  the  back  is  the 
Women's  Bath.  The  door  leads  into  a  vestibule ,  into  which  the 
dressing-room  opens  on  the  left ;  from  the  street  are  two  separate 
entrances.  Round  the  vaulted  haU  are  niches  for  clothes ;  in  the 
corner  is  a  basin  for  cold  baths.  Adjacent  are  the  warm  bath  and 
the  sudatory ;  at  one  end  of  the  latter  is  a  marble  bath,  at  the  other 
a  wash  -  basin  in  which  water  bubbled  up.  The  stoTes  were  be- 
tween the  men's  and  women's  baths.  —  In  the  wing  opposite,  which 
has  a  side-entrance  from  the  street,  are  a  closet  and  four  baths  for 
single  bathers  on  the  left.  —  In  the  court,  opposite  the  entrance, 
is  a  henna  of  Mercury  resembling  that  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  On 
the  wall  on  the  left  are  stucco  ornaments  in  relief.  The  first 
room  to  the  left  served  for  undressing;  the  walls  still  bear  traces 
of  the  presses  for  hanging  up  the  clothes.  Next  to  this  is  a  shallow 
basin  used  for  washing  after  gymnastic  exercises ;  then  a  swim- 
ming-bath. The  following  room  was  also  originally  a  bath,  but  was 
afterwards  filled  up  and  used  for  other  purposes. 

L.,  Reg.  n  C^III),  Ins.  4,  No.  4,  the  House  ofEolconius  (closed), 
with  handsome  peristyle,  rich  in  paintings,  but  faded.  In  the  oecus 
(r.)  Ariadne  and  Bacchus  ;  (1.)  Hermaphrodite ;  in  the  room  to  the 
right,  Rape  of  Europa ;  in  the  room  to  the  left,  Achilles  in  Scyros, 
and  Judgment  of  Paris. 

A  few  paces  farther  on  the  Theatre  Street  diverges  to  the  left, 
leading  to  the  Forum  Triangulare  (p.  143),  while  we  follow  the 
Vioo  DBL  LupANARB  to  the  right. 

R.,  Reg.  lY  (VII),  Ins.  1,  No.  47,  *Hou8e  of  SiricuB  (closed).  On 
the  threshold  the  inscription  ^Salve  lucru(mf;  to  the  same  proprietor 
belonged  the  large  adjacent  bakehouse,  No.  46.  To  the  left  of  the 
atrium  are  two  rooms  with  good  paintings :  (I.)  Neptune  and  Apollo 
helping  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy ;  opposite,  Drunken  Hercules ; 
(r.)  Vulcan  presenting  Thetis  with  weapons  for  Achilles.  In  the 
centre  of  the  peristyle  are  four  green  columns,  which  bore  a  pavilion. 
A  staircase  leads  to  the  left  to  the  other  part  of  the  house,  the 
principal  entrance  of  which  opened  from  the  Strada  Stabiana,  an- 
other peristyle,  and  an  atrium  containing  a  handsome  marble  table. 

To  the  left  on  the  opposite  wall  are  large  snakes,  with  the  in- 
scription:  ^Otiosis  locus  hie  non.  est,  discede  moratoT\ 

L.,  at  the  corner  of  the  second  lane,  the  Vicolo  del  Balcone  Pen- 
sile, Reg.  IV  (VII),  Ins.  12,  No.  18,  the  Lupanare  (closed;  special 
permission  necessary).  The  bad  character  of  the  house  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  paintings  and  inscriptions.  A  separate  entrance 
from  the  street  ascended  direct  to  the  upper  floor,  which  had  a  gal- 
lery (pergula)  facing  two  streets.  —  In  the  Vicolo  del  Balcone  Pen- 
sile, on  the  right,  is  the  House  with  the  Balcony  (^Casa  del  Balcone 
PSnsile;  closed).  Three  rooms  of  the  projecting  upper  floor  have 
been  preserved  by  replacing  the  charred  woodwork  by  new  beams. 
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We  retam  to  the  Yico  del  Lupanare.  To  the  right,  at  the  first 
corner,  is  a  shoemaker's  shop  kept  by  the  porter  of  the  house.  — 
Nearly  opposite  is  the  Casa  delV  Orso  (closed),  named  from  a  mosaic 
of  a  wounded  bear  at  the  entrance. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  after  a  few  yards  regain  the  Stsaj>a 
Stabiana  (p.  144),  which  we  ascend.  [In  the  side -street  just 
beyond,  Reg.  Ill  (IX),  Ins.  3,  No.  12,  is  a  closed  room  containing 
a  restored  MUl,  with  its  woodwork  (seen  through  the  gate).] 

To  the  right  in  the  Strada  Stabiana,  Reg.  Ill  (IX),  Ins.  3, 
No.  5,  the  Hoiue  of  Karens  Lncrettaa  (closed),  the  paiiitlngs  of 
which  are  in  unusually  good  preserratlon.  Behind  the  tablinum  is  a 
small  garden,  laid  out  in  terraces,  with  a  fountain  and  a  number  of 
marble  figures.  The  best  of  the  paintings  are  preserved  at  Naples. 
The  proprietor's  name  was  learned  from  a  letter  painted  on  the 
wall  with  the  address  *M.  Lucretio  Flam.  Martis  decurioni  Pompei'. 

The  whole  of  Insula  4  in  Region  III  (IX)  is  occupied  by  extenslye 
Thermaey  which  were  in  course  of  construction  at  the  time  the 
city  was  overwhelmed.  In  the  large  court  the  labourers  were  in 
the  very  act  of  making  the  gutter  and  laying  the  bases  for  the 
columns  of  the  portico.  The  large  swimming-basin,  to  the  left, 
below  the  windows  of  the  inner  rooms,  was  also  unfinished.  This 
was  a  men's  bath  only,  though  it  is  of  unwonted  size.  Passing 
through  an  antechamber  on  the  left,  we  reach  the  dressing-room 
(apodyterium),  containing  a  large  bath  of  cold  water  (frigidarium). 
Next  to  this  is  the  warm  bath  (tepidarium),  beyond  which  is  the 
hot  chamber  (caldarium),  with  three  basins  for  hot  baths.  To  the 
left  of  the  tepidarium  is  the  laconicum,  or  sudatory,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  also  connected  with  the  caldarium.  The  three  rooms  last 
mentioned  were  intended  to  be  heated  by  means  of  double  floors 
and  walls.  The  heating-furnaces  had  not  yet  been  built.  The  three 
largest  rooms  are  provided  with  large  windows,  another  divergence 
from  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  Thermas. 

We  now  reach  the  point  where  the  Strada  Stabiana  intersects 
the  Stsada  di  Nola,  which  we  follow  to  the  right.  The  Insula 
4,  5,  7,  &  8  of  Reg.  Ill  (IX),  to  the  S.  of  this  street,  and  Nos.  1,  2, 
&  4  of  Reg.  V,  to  the  N.  of  it,  have  all  been  either  wholly  or  partly 
excavated.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  5  min.  from  the  cross-roads, 
is  the  PoBTA  Di  NoLA,  with  the  N.£.  entrance  to  the  excsTations 
(comp.  p.  IBS)  and  the  station  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway  from 
Naples  (comp.  p.  123). 

To  the  left,  at  Reg.  V,  Ins.  1,  No.  7,  is  a  fine  capital  with- figures. 

In  the  following  Insula  5,  Reg.  Ill  (IX),  the  house  No.  6  (closed) 
is  remarkable  for  its  pecuUar  oblong  ground-plan.  In  the  room  to 
the  right,  in  front  of  the  peristyle  of  No.  9  (closed),  are  Egyptian 
landscapes  with  pygmies.  The  house  No.  11  has  representations 
of  the  nine  Muses  (to  the  right,  next  the  tablinum).  —  The  house 
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in  the  S.E.  angle  of  this  Insnla,  No.  16  (closed),  seems  to  have 
been  a  tavern,  and  contains  a  room  "vritli  paintings  of  the  grossest 
description. 

Of  the  next  Insula  (III,  7),  only  one  large  honse  (Casa  del  Cente^ 
nario ;  closed)  has  been  excayated.  It  contains  a  spacious  peristyle 
(the  garden  of  which  has  been  replanted  on  the  old  lines),  two 
covered  rooms,  and  (to  the  right)  a  small  bath.  Adjacent  is  a  room 
tastefully  decorated  with  black  paintings,  inserted  in  the  walls  at 
a  later  period:  right,  Orestes,  Py lades,  and  Iphigeneia;  left,  The- 
seus and  the  Minotaur;  centre,  Hermaphrodite  and  Silenus. 

We  next  enter  the  narrow  street  opposite,  between  Insulae  3 
and  4  of  Reg.  Y,  on  the  right  side  of  which  is  the  Honse  of  Marooa 
Lucretius  Fronto  (closed).  The  roof  of  the  atrium  (Tuscan  j  comp. 
p.  151)  has  been  restored  in  the  ancient  style.  This  house  contains 
several  interesting  paintings :  in  the  first  room  to  the  right,  Neop- 
tolemus  slain  by  Orestes  at  Delphi;  in  the  second  room  to  the  right, 
Theseus  and  Ariadne  (right  wall),  Toilet  of  Venus  (left  wall);  in 
the  tablinum,  Mars  and  Venus  (left),  Procession  of  Bacchus  (right); 
in  the  first  room  to  the  right  of  the  garden,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
(right),  Bacchus  and  Silenus  (left).  —  Two  houses  farther  on  is  an 
atrium  with  a  fine  marble  table-pedestal  in  the  form  of  a  panther. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  narrow 
street  between  Insulae  1  and  2  of  Reg.  V,  enter  the  sixth  door  on  the 
right,  and  follow  the  passage  to  the  right  of  the  atrium,  to  the  ex- 
cavations of  1892-93 ,  which  have  revealed  the  Casa  delle  Nozse 
d'Argento  (closed),  a  handsome  house  with  an  atrium  with  four 
columns  and  an  admirably  preserved  peristyle. 

We  return  by  the  Strada  di  Nola  to  the  crossing  mentioned  at  p.  147, 
and,  turning  to  the  right,  follow  the  N.  Extension  op  the  Staada 
Stabiana.  At  the  corner  to  the  left  are  a  Fountain  and  an  Altar  of  the 
Lares ;  adjacent  is  a  pillar  of  the  Aqueduct.  Of  the  houses  the  follow- 
ing are  noticeable :  —  L.,  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  14,  No.  20,  with  a  mutilated 
herma  erected  by  the  arcariui  (cashier)  Anteros  to  M,  Vesonius 
PrimuSj  the  master  of  the  house,  with  projecting  props  for  the 
support  of  wreaths.  The  peristyle  is  adorned  with  a  fresco  of  Orpheus, 
over  lifesize.  —  No.  22,  a  Fullonica^  or  fuller's  workshop.  The 
atrium  contains  a  handsome  impluvium,  a  marble  table,  and  a  foun- 
tain. In  the  room  at  the  back  are  three  basins  (comp.  p,  162), 
and  on  the  wall  are  paintings  of  a  banquet  of  fullers  (fullones)  and 
a  scene  in  a  court  of  law.  —  Opposite,  to  the  right,  Reg.  V,  Ins.  1, 
No.  26,  the  house  of  L.  Caecilius  Jucundus,  the  banker,  where  the 
receipts  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  (p.  81)  were  discov- 
ered. In  the  atrium  stood  a  herma  erected  to  the  banker  by  his 
freedman  Felix;  the  pedestal,  with  the  inscription  ^Oenio  L(uci) 
nostri  Felix  Ifibertus/  is  still  here,  but  the  bronze  bust  is  a  copy, 
the  original  having  been  removed  to  Naples  (p.  71).  In  the  atrium, 
to  the  left,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  chapel  of  the  Lares,  with  a  relief 
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representing  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum.  The  beantlfal  paintings  in 
the  tablinnm  are  unfortnnately  somewhat  faded. 

Beyond  the  next  cross-street,  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  16,  No.  7,  is  the 
recently  excavated  Casa  degli  Amorini  Dorati  (closed).  The  small 
size  of  the  atrium  is  characteristic  of  the  later  days  of  Pompeii, 
when  the  family  life  was  focussed  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house. 
To  the  left  is  the  peristyle,  of  which  the  colonnades  and  garden  have 
been  restored  on  the  old  lines.  The  marble  sculptures  of  the  garden 
are  still  in  situ.  The  wall  of  the  S.  colonnade  contains  some  marble 
reliefs  of  theatric  masks.  The  paintings  are  unimportant.  The 
ceilings  of  several  rooms  have  been  restored  from  the  old  remains. 
The  first  room  to  the  right  was  a  bedroom  and  still  retains  the  places 
occupied  by  a  large  double  bed  and  a  ohild^s  couch.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  gilded  Cupids  in  small  round  fields  on  a  ground  of  blue 
stucco  (under  glass).  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  Ins.  16,  No.  15,  is  another 
small  and  recently  excavated  house,  with  the  Tuscan  roof  (p.  151) 
of  its  atrium  restored.  On  the  front  wall  is  an  attractive  landscape 
in  an  architectonic  framework. 

We  now  follow  the  above-mentioned  cross-street  towards  the 
W.  At  the  first  corner  is  the  **HoiU6  of  the  Vettii  (^Domua  Vet- 
tiorum;  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  15,  No.  Ij  closed),  excavated  in  1894-95. 
The  beautiful  paintings  found  here,  as  well  as  the  marble  decora- 
tions of  the  peristyle  (see  below),  have  been  left  in  situ.  The  paint- 
ings in  the  atrium,  the  wings,  and  the  room  to  the  right  of  the 
peristyle  belong  to  the  period  before  63  A.D.,  the  others  are  later. 
The  house  is  named  from  the  seals  of  two  freedmen  found  in  it. 

At  the  entrance  is  a  representation  of  Priapus  (covered).  The  Atbidm 
is  embelliahed  with  beautinil  monumental  paintings.  On  the  dado  also  are 
charming  putti :  and  on  the  frieze  above  are  groups  of  Cupids  engaged  in 
various  occupations,  the  finest  being  the  Cupids  sacrificing  to  Fortune,  to 
the  right.  Boom  to  the  left  of  the  entrance:  Ariadne  abandoned;  Hero 
and  Leander.  —  Ist  Room  to  the  left  of  the  Atrium:  entrance-wall,  Cy- 
parissus  and  the  stag;  opposite,  Cupid  and  Pan  wrestling  in  presence  of 
Bacchus  and  his  train;  to  the  right,  above,  Jupiter  enthroned,  youthful 
and  unbearded.  The  Pkbisttlb  has  been  partly  rebuilt  and  replanted, 
and  is  embellished  with  numerous  statuettes,  from  which  jets  of  water 
originally  spouted  into  marble  basins.  Between  the  columns  are  three 
marble  tabled,  the  finest  being  that  in  front,  to  the  right.  Two  dining 
rooms  open  off  the  front  of  the  peristyle.  In  that  to  the  left :  Infant  Her- 
cules strangling  the  serpents,  in  presence  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene; 
Pentheas  slain  by  the  Bacchantes;  Dirce,  Amphion,  and  Zethos  (the  'Far- 
nese  Buir  group).  In  the  dining-room  to  the  right :  Dcedalus  and  Pasiphae  \ 
Hephaestus  binding  Ixion  to  the  wheel  in  Hades ;  and  Iris  announcing  to 
Hera  this  punishment  of  her  insulter.  The  seated  veiled  female  form  is 
probably  a  soul,  symbolising  the  underworld.  Bacchus  finding  Ariadne. 
—  The  Laboe  Booh  to  the  right  of  the  peristyle  is  the  finest  of  all  in 
point  of  ornamentation.  On  the  black  band  above  the  dado  are  'Groups 
of  Cupids  (beginning  on  the  right):  Cupids  throwing  stones  at  a  target) 
Cupids  weaving  and  selling  garlands;  manufacturing  and  selling  oil; 
chariot- races;  goldsmiths;  fullers.  Back -wall:  the  Vestalia,  the  festival 
of  the  millers  and  b.«kers,  when  even  the  asses  have  a  holiday ;  vintage 
and  wine-pressing;  triumph  of  Bacchus.  Left  wall:  Cupids  selling  wine. 
Beneath  the  narrow  wall-panels  are  similar  bands,  on  some  of  which  ap- 
pears Psyche  gathering  flowers.    In  those  adjoining  the  central  panels  on 
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the  8ide-wall8  are  three  mythological  scenes:  Agamemnon  entering  the 
shrine  of  Artemis  in  order  to  kill  the  sacred  hind  (right  wall)}  Apollo 
after  slayine  the  Python  \  Ore«tes  and  Pylades  in  Tauris ,  in  presence  of 
Thoas  and  Iphigeneia  (left  wall).  The  red  wall -panels  are  occupied  by 
hovering  groups.  Left  wall:  Poseidon  and  Amymone.  Bear  wall:  to  the 
left,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  to  the  right,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  Bight  wall: 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Entrance -wall:  to  the  right.  Hermaphrodite 
and  Silenus.  On  the  dado:  Amazons,  Women  with  sacrificial  utensils, 
Satyr  and  Bacchante.  —  To  the  right  of  this  room  is  another,  smaller 
peristyle,  adjoined  by  a  dining-room  and  a  bedroom.  In  the  former: 
Achilles  recognized  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes;  Hercules  surpris- 
ing Ange.  —  We  now  return  to  the  Atrium.  To  the  left  is  a  small  side- 
atrium,  behind  which  is  the  Kitguxn,  with  the  cooking- apparatus  still  M 
situ.  Beside  the  kitchen  is  a  room  (closed)  containing  paintings  not  suited 
for  general  inspection  and  an  interesting  statuette  of  Priapus,  probably 
from  a  fountain  once  in  the  peristyle. 

The  street  passing  the  House  of  the  Yettii  leads  to  the  reftervolr 
of  an  ancient  conduit  (not,  howsTer,  the  main  aqueduct).  Adjacent 
is  a  hill  commanding  a  fine  panorama. 

We  return  to  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  the  Yettii.  At  the 
comer  of  Insula  13  stands  the  pillar  of  an  aqueduct,  with  numerous 
leaden  pipes.  To  the  right,  Ins.  11,  No.  10,  is  the  Ccua  del  LabirintOj 
a  roomy  dwelling  with  two  atria.  In  a  closed  room  behind  the  peri- 
style is  a  mosaic  pavement :  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur  in  the 
Labyrinth.  The  left  half  of  the  house  was  destined  for  the  manage ; 
it  contains  a  bakehouse  and  a  bathroom. 

We  return  to  the  aqueduct-pillar  and  proceed  thence  to  the  S.  to 
the  Strada  di  Nola.  Immediately  opposite,  at  the  comer,  Reg.  lY 
(YIl),  Ins.  4,  No.  48  (^House  of  the  Chase,  *Casa  della  Caocia',  closed). 
Beyond  the  finely  painted  tablinum  we  enter  the  peristyle ;  opposite, 
wild-beast  fights,  whence  the  name  of  the  house ;  on  the  right,  land- 
scapes, with  Polyphemus  apd  Galatea. 

L.,  No.  51,  House  o/' Ariadne  (*CasadiArianna',  closed),  which 
we  enter  from  the  back  (capital -with  figures  at  the  entrance),  travers- 
ing first  the  garden  and  then  the  peristyle  with  variegated  capitals. 
A  room  to  the  right  contains  fine  wall-paintings. 

L.,  No.  57,  Casa  del  Capitelli  Figurati,  named  after  the  capitals 
of  the  entrance-pillars,  adorned  vrith  Bacchantes  and  Fauns.  From 
the  peristyle,  with  six  columns  of  a  pavilion  and  a  sun-dial,  we  enter 
a  confectioner's  shop,  the  use  of  which  has  been  conjectured  from 
the  nature  of  the  objects  found  in  it.  The  oven  is  still  in  existence. 

L.,  No.  59,  Caaa  della  Parete  Nera  (PI.  1;  closed),  so  called 
from  the  room  beautifully  decorated  in  black,  behind  the  peristyle. 

Opposite,  on  the  right,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  i%  Nos.  2-5,  the  fSouse 
of  the  Faun  (closed),  so  named  from  the  statuette  of  the  Dancing 
Faun  (p.  72)  found  beside  the  impluvium  in  the  principal  atrium, 
and  now  replaced  by  a  copy.  The  house  occupies  a  whole  Insula, 
and  is  the  most  sumptuous  in  Pompeii,  262  ft.  long  and  125  ft. 
broad  (comp.  p.xlv).  It  contained  beautiful  mosaics  (now  in  Naples, 
p.  63)  but  hardly  any  mural  paintings.  The  stucco  on  the  walls 
(2nd  cent.  B.C.)  is  an  imitation  of  incrustation  in  coloured  marble. 
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On  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  house  is  the  greeting  'Hayb*.  It 
possesses  two  entrances  and  two  atria.  The  left  atriam  (35  ft.  by 
38  ft.)  is  in  the  Tuscan  style,  i.e.  the  roof  was  borne  by  cross-beams 
without  vertical  support.  The  simpler  atrium  on  the  right  is  an 
atrium  tetrastylum,  i.e,  the  roof-beams  surrounding  the  impluvium 
were  borne  by  four  columns.  It  was  used  as  a  vestibule  to  the  offices 
on  the  right :  bath,  kitchen,  etc.  The  peristyle  contained  28  Ionic 
columns  of  tufa  coated  with  stucco.  In  the  apartment  with  the  .red 
columns  was  found  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  Alexander 
(p.  71).    At  the  back  is  a  garden  with  a  Boric  portico. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  the  Forum  Street  leads  to  the  left,  the 
Mercury  Street  (p.  162)  to  the  right. 

Reg.  IV  (VII),  Ins.  4,  No.  1,  at  the  corner  of  the  Forum  Street, 
is  the  Temple  of  Fortunaj  erected,  according  to  the  inscription,  by 
M.  Tulllus  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (The  inscription  Is  upon 
the  architrave  of  the  aBdicula  in  the  rear,  now  lying  in  the  temple.) 
The  entrance  was  closed  by  a  railing  with  gates. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  street  leading  from  this  point  to  the  Forom 
(p.  liO)  is  a  small  Kuaeum,  containing  objects  found  in  a  Roman  villa  ex- 
cavated at  Boscoreale  in  1894-85  (p.  157).  In  the  Ist  Boom  are  a  hand-mill 
and  an  olive-press.  In  the  2nd  Room  is  a  cast  of  a  wooden  railing.  The 
bath,  behind  to  the  left,  with  heating-apparatns  and  leaden  receptacles  for 
hot  and  cold  water,  deserves  special  notice.  The  well-preserved  pipes  were 
fitted  with  taps  by  means  of  which  either  hot  or  cold  water  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bath,  as  well  as  to  the  hand-basin  (fo&rum ;  not  extant),  and 
the  desired  temperature  obtained  by  mixing.  —  Next  door  to  the  museum 
is  a  sale-room  for  photographs. 

From  this  point  we  follow  the  continuation  of  the  Strada  di  Nola. 

On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  ^Thermss,  Reg.  IV  (VII),  Ins.  5, 
No.  2  (*Terme  del  Foro*;  closed),  which  occupy  a  whole  Insula.  Two 
of  the  six  entrances  admit  to  an  elegant  irregular  court,  with  arcades 
and  columns.  Thence,  or  direct  from  the  street  (Entr.  No.  2), 
we  enter  the  chamber  for  undressing  (apodyteriumjj  with  benches, 
the  vault  above  which  was  provided  with  a  glass  window.  Beyond 
this,  to  the  right,  is  the  excellently  preserved  cold  bath  (frigidarium). 
The  water  gushed  forth  from  a  copper  mouth-piece  opposite  the 
entrance  and  was  let  off  below  the  entrance.  To  the  right  of  the 
dressing-room  is  the  warm  bath  (tepidarium),  A  frieze  running  round 
it  is  furnished  with  niches  for  depositing  clothes,  and  is  supported 
by  Atlantes  in  terracotta.  The  vaulting  was  richly  decorated  with 
figures  in  stucco.  This  chamber  was  heated  by  means  of  the  large 
brazier  of  bronze  (to  the  left),  which,  with  three  bronze  benches, 
was  presented,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  M.  Nigidius  Vaccula, 
to  whose  name  (vacca  =  cow)  the  cow  on  the  brazier  and  the  cows* 
heads  on  the  benches  are  references.  Adjacent  is  the  hot-air  bath 
(ealdarium)f  heated  by  means  of  double  floors  and  walls.  A  niche 
on  the  left  contains  a  marble  basin  (labrvm)  for  washing  with  cold 
water ;  the  inscription  records  that  it  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  5250 
sesterces  (57f.  sterling).    At  the  other  end  is  the  basin  for  warm 
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baths.  —  We  regain  the  continuation  of  the  Strada  di  Nola  and  (by 
No.  7)  reach  the  furnace,  and  then  a  small  court  to  the  left,  with 
two  columns,  one  of  which  probably  bore  a  sun-dial.  No.  8  is  the 
unpretending  WomerCa  Bath, 

Nearly -opposite  to  the  Thermie,  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  8,  No.  6,  is  the 
*Hoiue  of  the  Tragic  Poet  (closed ;  entrance  by  a  side-door),  one 
of  the  most  elegant  in  Pompeii,  so  called  from  two  representations 
found  in  the  tablinum  —  a  poet  reading  (more  probably  Admetua 
and  Alcestis),  and  a  mosaic  of  a  theatrical  rehearsal  (which,  together 
with  beautiful  paintings  of  subjects  from  the  Iliad ,  are  now  in  thei 
museum  at  Naples).  This  is  represented  by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his 
^Last  Days  of  Pompeii*  (18B4)  as  the  dwelling  of  Glauous.  On  the 
threshold  is  a  dog  in  mosaic,  with  the  inscription  'Cave  Ganem\ 
At  the  back  of  the  peristyle  is  a  small  shrine  in  which  stood  a 
statuette  of  Silenus.  In  the  triclinium  on  the  right,  Youth  and 
maiden  looking  at  a  nest  containing  Cupids  (above,  Marsyas  play- 
ing the  flute  and  Olympus),  Theseus  abandoning  Ariadne,  and 
Diana  with  Orion  (?).  On  the  side-panels  are  personifications  of 
the  seasons. 

Reg.  YI,  Ins.  6,  No.  1,  beyond  the  cross-street,  on  the  right,  is 
the  EU)use  of  Fania  (Domus  On.  Allei  Nigidi  MaiJ^  one  of  the 
largest  in  Pompeii,  occupying  a  whole  Insula,  319  ft.  long  and' 
124  ft.  broad.  Shops  and  dwellings  face  two  of  the  streets.  On; 
the  threshold  was  found  a  mosaic  with  the  greeting  'Salts'.  Gomp. 
ground-plan,  p.  136. 

This  is  the  house  of  which  a  reproduction  has  been  constructed  at 
Saratoga  by  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Smith  (see  Batdeker^t  United  States). 

We  return  to  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  (p.  161),  and,  turning: 
to  the  left,  follow  the  Staada  di  Me&cubio,  at  the  entrance  to* 
which  rises  a  Brick  Archj  on  which  the  pipes  of  a  water-conduit 
are  visible.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  (now 
at  Naples). 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Strada  di  Mercurio,  No.  14,  is  a  small 
'Semple  of  the  Lare$, 

R.,  No.  7,  House  of  the  Anchor  (Ca$a  delV  Ancorajj  named  after 
an  anchor  in  mosaic  on  the  threshold.  By  the  tablinum  we  descend 
to  a  peristyle,  the  pavement  of  which  was  higher  than  the  garden. 
The  latter,  to  which  a  staircase  descends,  was  on  the  level  of  the' 
Yico  del  Fauno,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  cryptoporticus  and  nu-- 
merous  niches  containing  altars. 

L.,  No.  20,  the  Fullonica,  or  fuller's  establishment.  The  square 
pillars  (on  one  of  which  were  frescoes  alluding  to  the  fuller's  art, 
now  in  Naples,  p.  77)  supported  a  gallery  (solarium)  for  drying  the 
cloth.  Around  are  dwelling-rooms  and  bed-chambers,  as  well  as 
rooms  for  the  workmen.  To  the  left  is  the  kitchen,  with  an 
oven ;  and  behind  are  four  basins  on  different  levels,  destined  for 
washing  the  cloths,  which  were  afterwards  stamped  with  the  feet 
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in  the  small  stands  to  the  right.  Adjacent  to  these  premises,  and 
connected  with  them  by  a  door,  was  the  hexastyle  atrium,  No.  21. 

L.,  No.  22,  House  of  the  Large  Fountain  (Casa  delta  Fontana 
Qrande),  in  the  garden  of  which  is  a  fine  mosaic  fountain. 

L.,  No.  23,  House  of  the  Small  Fountain  (Casa  delta  Fontana 
Piccolajj  with  a  fountain  of  gaily  coloured  mosaic,  adorned  with  a 
small  and  graceful  bronze :  Boy  with  a  goose  (a  copy,  original  at 
Naples).  The  walls  are  decorated  with  interesting  realistic  land- 
scapes. 

R.,  No.  1,  a  Tavern,  The  back-room  (closed)  is  adorned  with 
TariouB  allusions  to  drinking :  a  waggon  with  a  wine-skin,  players 
and  drinkers,  eatables,  etc.  In  the  comer  to  the  left  a  soldier  is  being 
served ;  above  him  is  scribbled :  ^da  fridam  pusillum'  (pour  in  some 
cold  water).  An  adjoining  room  contains  paintings  of  Polyphemus 
and  Galatea,  and  Venus  fishing.  —  Opposite  the  tayem  is  a  fountain 
with  a  head  of  Mercury,  after  which  the  street  has  been  named. 

Farther  on,  beyond  the  Vicolo  di  Mercuric,  Nos.  7  and  6  (Reg.  VI, 
Ins.  9),  on  the  right,  is  the  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Domus  Cn, 
Caetroni  Eutychi;  closed),  consisting  of  two  distinct  houses,  but 
connected.  Beyond  the  Corinthian  atrium  are  the  tablinum  and  a 
garden  with  lararium.  Fine  frescoes  in  the  room  to  the  right  of 
the  tablinum:  to  the  left.  Birth  of  Adonis ;  on  the  entrance- wall, 
Minos  and  Scylla;  in  an  apartment  to  the  left  of  the  garden,  Apollo 
and  Daphne.  To  the  right  of  the  atrium  is  a  large  peristyle,  adorned 
with  paintings  all  round.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is 
the  Venus  Pompeiana. 

Farther  on,  Nos.  5-3,  House  of  the  Centaur.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance  (No.  3)  is  a  fine  bedroom ,  adorned  with  imitation 
marble. 

Adjacent,  No.  2,  Houbo  of  Heleager  (closed).  Within  the  door- 
way, to  the  right,  Mercury  handing  a  purse  to  Fortuna.  Beneath  the 
marble  table  in  the  atrium  is  an  arrangement  for  keeping  viands 
cool  by  water.  In  the  peristyle  to  the  left  of  the  atrium  is  an  elegant 
fountain.  Adjoining  the  peristyle  at  the  back  is  an  gbcus,  enclosed 
on  three  sides  by  Corinthian  columns.  Among  the  frescoes  (right), 
a  young  Satyr  startling  a  Bacchante  with  a  snake.  To  the  left  of  the 
oecus  is  a  haU  with  frescoes:  on  the  transverse  wall  to  the  left, 
the  Judgment  of  Paris. 

On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  Reg.  VI,  Ins.  7, 
No.  23,  House  of  Apollo  {Domus  A,  Herenulei  Communis  j  closed), 
named  from  the  representations  found  here.  Behind  the  gaily 
painted  tablinum,  a  fountain  in  a  grotesque  style.  At  the  end  of  the 
garden,  to  the  right,  is  a  handsome  sleeping-chamber  (for  two  beds); 
en  the  external  wall  is  a  landscape  with  a  Bacchanalian,  and  a 
mosaic  of  Achilles  in  Scyros.  In  the  interior  are  representations  of 
Apollo  and  Marsyas  and  other  mythological  subjects. 

"We  now  retrace  our  steps.  No.  18,  to  the  right,  House  of  Adonis 
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(^DomuB  M,  Asellini;  closed).  In  the  garden,  to  the  right,  a  fresco, 
above  lifesize,  of  Adonis  wounded,  tended  and  bewailed  by  Yenns 
and  Cupids;  on  the  painted  columns  at  the  sides,  Achilles  and 
Chiron.   In  a  room  to  the  left,  ^Toilet  of  the  Hermaphrodlte\ 

We  here  turn  to  the  right,  follow  the  W.  branch  of  the  Vicolo 
di  Merourio,  and  soon  reach  the  Stsada  di  Sallustio,  which  leads 
to  the  Hercnlanean  Gate.  This  was  a  business-street  and  contained 
few  handsome  houses. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  %  No.  4,  is  the  Hooie 
of  Sallnst  {Domus  A,  Coss.  Libani;  closed),  with  the  atrium  and 
adjacent  rooms  lined  with  stucco  painted  to  imitate  marble.  Behind 
the  tablinum  is  a  small  inegularly-shaped  garden,  with  a  triclinium 
in  an  arbour  in  the  corner.  The  small  peristyle,  to  the  right  of  the 
atrium,  is  styled,  though  without  authority,  the  Venereum.  In  it, 
on  the  wall  opposite  us,  Actaon  watching  Diana  bathing;  to  the 
left,  Europa  and  the  bull ;  to  the  right,  Phrlxus  and  Helle.  In  the 
small  room  to  the  right,  Yenus  and  Mars;  below,  Paris  and  Helen. 

Ins.  3,  No.  6,  is  a  Bakehouse,  with  oven  and  mills.  The  latter 
were  turned  by  asses  or  slaves. 

Farther  on,  at  the  crossing,  is  a  fountain,  behind  which  is  a 
building  erroneously  described  as  a  reservoir  of  the  aqueduct. ' — 
We  proceed  to  the  left  by  the  Strada  Consolare.  Some  of  the  houses 
to  the  left,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  town,  had 
several  stories,  and  large  vaults,  nsed  as  magazines. 

A  large,  open  hall  to  the  right,  No.  13,  is  called,  without  author- 
ity, a  Custom  House;  its  real  character  is  unknown.  —  No.  10,  a 
little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  House  of  the  Surgeon,  so  called 
from  a  considerable  number  of  surgical  instruments  found  here.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  massive  construction  of  limestone  blocks,  and 
it  is  probably  the  most  ancient  house  in  the  town. 

No.  3,  on  the  left,  opposite,  is  a  large  Inn,  with  a  phallus 
towards  the  street.  Intended  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  It  contains  two 
wine-tables,  and  has  an  entrance  for  waggons.  —  No.  2,  on  the 
right,  is  another  inn,  also  with  waggon-entrance. 

The  Herculanean  Gate  or  Porta  Ercolanese  (135  ft.  above  the 
sea-level)  is  believed  to  date  from  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  has 
three  archways,  69  ft.  deep,  of  which  the  two  for  foot-passengers 
were  vaulted  throughout,  while  the  central  passage  for  carriages 
was  vaulted  only  at  each  end.  To  the  right  is  the  approach  (closed) 
to  the  Town  Wall,  which  may  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  view 
(charming  glimpses  of  the  bay,  with  the  island  of  Capri  in  the  back- 
ground ;  near  the  shore  is  the  picturesque  rocky  islet  of  Revigllano, 
to  the  right  is  Torre  Annunziata).  The  wall  (p.  135)  consists  of 
an  outer  and  inner  wall,  the  intervening  space  being  flUed  with 
earth.  The  height  of  the  external  wall  varies  according  to  the 
ground  from  25  to  33  ft.,  the  internal  being  uniformly  8  ft.  higher. 
Originally  built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  and  limestone,  it  appears 
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to  have  heen  partly  destroyed  in  the  peaceful  period  of  the  second 
century  B.C.,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  repaired  chiefly  with 
concrete  (small  pieces  of  lava  consolidated  with  cement).  At  the 
same  time  it  was  strengthened  with  towers.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  kinds  of  building  will  be  observed  near  this  gate.  — 
(From  this  point  onwards,  comp.  the  supplementary  part  of  the 
Plan  at  p.  136.) 

The  suburb  outside  this  gate  is  perhaps  the  Pagua  Augustus 
Felix,  named  thus  in  honour  of  Augustus.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
so-called  *8treet  of  the  Tombs  (Strada  dei  SepoUsriJj  which  has  been 
partly  excavated.  The  ancient  Roman  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
by  the  side  of  a  highroad  is  well  known.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  rows  of  graves,  similar  to  those  discovered  here,  exist  beyond 
other  gates  also  (pp.  144,  167).  The  Street  of  Tombs  is  in  point  of 
scenery  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  town. 

On  the  right.  No.  1,  is  a  large  tomb,  apparently  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  destroyed ;  in  the  tomb-cavity 
beneath  several  cinerary  urns  were  found. 

On  the  left.  No.  1,  is  the  Tomb  of  Cerrmius,  a  recess  with  seats. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a  sentry-box,  and  that  here  was  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  sentinel  who  died  at  his  post ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
Action,  like  many  other  Pompeian  anecdotes.  —  In  a  street  diverg- 
ing to  the  right.  No.  %  is  the  ruinous  Tomb  of  Terentiua. 

L.,  No.  2,  a  semicircular  seat  with  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of 
the  duumvir  A.  Veius. 

L.,  No.  3,  Tonib  of  M,  Porcius,  probably  the  builder  of  the  am- 
phitheatre and  the  small  theatre ;  according  to  the  inscription  the 
town-council  granted  him  a  piece  of  ground  25  ft.  square  for  a  grave. 

L.,  No.  4,  Tomb  of  Mamia;  in  front  a  seat  like  the  above,  with 
an  inscription.  At  the  back,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  is  a  tomb 
in  the  form  of  a  temple,  with  niches  for  cinerary  urns.  —  A  street, 
now  built  up,  formerly  diverged  here  to  the  left.  On  the  corner 
is  an  inscription  (copy)  to  the  effect  that  Suedius  Clemens,  the 
tribune,  on  behalf  of  Vespasian,  restored  to  the  town  of  Pompeii 
certain  common  land  that  had  been  illegally  occupied  by  private 
persons.  The  statue  of  Clemens,  which  was  found  here,  is  now  at 
Naples.  —  Then,  Nos.  5-15,  the  so-called  ViUa  of  Cicero  (p.  134), 
again  covered  up.  The  buttresses  still  visible  belong  to  a  colonnade 
which  ran  parallel  with  the  street  in  front  of  a  row  of  shops. 

Farther  on,  on  the  right,  No%  6,  is  the  Tonib  of  the  Garlands, 
so  called  from  its  decorations.  B.,  No.  9,  an  open  recess  and  seat, 
probably  also  a  tomb.  —  R.,  Nos.  10  and  11,  two  shops.  No.  12, 
House  of  the  Mosaic  Columns,  belonging  to  a  villa  situated  on  the 
hill.  The  entrance  leads  first  into  a  garden,  in  which  stood  a  pavilion 
supported  by  four  mosaic  columns  (now  at  Naples,  p.  64).  Behind 
is  a  fountain-recess  inlaid  with  mosaic ;  to  the  left  is  a  court  with 
a  private  chapel  and  altar.  Two  staircases  ascend  to  the  upper  parts. 
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On  the  left,  beyond  the  villa  of  Cicero,  seyeral  handsome  mon- 
aments  will  be  observed:  No.  17,  that  of  SeaunUf  with  reliefs  in 
stucco,  representing  gladiatorial  combats.  The  colnmbarinm  oontaini 
niches  for  the  urns. 

On  the  right  is  a  long  arcade,  at  the  back  of  which  there  were 
shops..  From  the  skeleton  of  a  mule  found  here  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  was  a  resort  of  peasants  on  market-days.  — 
To  the  right,  in  the  street  which  is  not  yet  excavated,  are  several 
ancient  tombs  of  limestone,  belonging  to  the  remote  Oscan  period, 
when  the  dead  were  buried  instead  of  being  burned,  and  when 
painted  vessels  of  terracotta  were  interred  with  them. 

On  the  right  are  several  uncompleted  tombs. 

L«,  No.  20,  Tomb  of  the  Augustalia  Calventius  QtUntuSj  interest- 
ing. Below  the  Inscription  is  represented  the  blsellium  (seat  of 
honour)  in  the  theatre  accorded  him  in  recognition  of  his  liberality. 

R.,  No.  37,  Tomb  of  M,  Alleiue  Lueeius  LibeUa  and  his  son, 
of  travertine,  and  well-preserved ,  with  Inscriptions. 

L.,  No.  22,  Tomb  of  NaevoUia  Tyche,  with  chamber  for  ciner- 
ary urns,  another  interesting  tomb.  The  deceased,  according  to  the 
inscription,  destined  this  tomb  for  herself  and  C.  Munatius  Faustus, 
chief  official  of  this  quarter  of  the  town,  and  for  their  freedmen. 
A  relief  below  refers  to  the  consecration  of  the  tomb ;  on  the  left 
side  is  the  blsellium,  or  magisterial  seat  of  Munatius,  on  the  right 
a  vessel  entering  the  harbour,  a  symbol  of  human  life.  L.,  No.  23, 
was  a  Triclinium  for  banquets  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

On  the  hill  to  the  right  are  several  tombs ,  some  of  them  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition.  Among  these  are:  No.  41,  the  tomb  of 
N.  Velasiut  OratuSy  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  a  small  niche  with  one 
of  the  head -shaped  tombstones  peculiar  to  Pompeii;  farther  on, 
tombs  erected  by  the  freedman  M,  Arrius  Diomedes  to  himself  (No.  42), 
his  family,  and  his  former  mistress  Arria  (No.  43).  The  faeces,  or 
bundles  of  rods  in  stucco- relief,  on  the  tomb  of  Diomedes  (No.  42), 
indicate  his  dignity  as  a  magistrate  of  the  Pagus  Augustus  Felix 
(p.  155). 

No.  24,  *Villa  of  DiomedeB  (closed),  arbitrarily  so  called  from  the 
above-mentioned  tomb.  A  flight  of  steps  with  two  columns  leads  at 
once  to  the  peristyle,  whence  the  bath  is  entered  to  the  left.  Op- 
posite is  a  terrace,  with  rooms,  which  rise  above  the  lower  portion 
of  the  house.  The  garden,  107  ft.  square,  with  a  basin  for  a  foun- 
tain and  a  pavilion  supported  by  six  columns  in  the  centre,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade.  From  the  terrace  a  staircase  descends  to 
the  left  (another,  from  the  entrance  from  the  street,  to  the  right). 
Below  the  colonnade,  on  three  sides,  lies  a  vaulted  cellar  lighted 
by  small  apertures  above,  and  approached  by  staircases  descend- 
ing at  each  end.  Eighteen  bodies  of  women  and  children,  who 
had  provided  themselves  with  food,  and  sought  protection  in 
this  vault  against  the  eruption,  were  found  here.  But  impalpable 
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ashes  penetrated  through  the  openings  into  the  interior,  and 
too  late  the  ill-fated  party  endeavoured  to  escape.  They  were 
found  with  their  heads  wrapped  up,  half  buried  by  the  ashes.  The 
probable  proprietor  of  the  house  was  found  near  the  garden-door 
(now  walled  up),  with  the  key  in  his  hand ;  beside  him  was  a  slave 
with  money  and  valuables. 


The  Ahphitheatbb  lies  to  tbe  G.  of  tbe  town,  ddtacbed  from  the  other 
excavated  quarters.  The  charge  for  admisftion  (p.  133)  to  the  interior  may 
be  paid  at  the  amphitheatre  itself.  One  cannot,  however,  return  to  the 
other  excavations  without  paying  again,  so  that  the  visit  to  the  amphi- 
theatre should  be  left  to  the  last.  We  reach  the  amphitheatre  from  the 
highroad  by  the  path  which  diverges  opposite  the  Albergu  del  Sole,  while 
from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  it  is  reached  by  a  path  prolonging  the  Strada 
deirAbbondanza  towards  the  £.  The  latter  route  crosses  a  hill  com- 
manding a  pretty  view  of  part  of  the  ruins,  passes  the  deep  Samo  well, 
and  leaves  the  town  by  the  gate  Ko.  4  (ca.  Va  H.  from  the  Stabian 
Thermee,  p.  146).  Those  who  leave  Pompeii  by  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
should  make  the  wall^  to  the  amphitheatre  (ca.  y4V..)tliQ  conoludiog  part 
of  their  visit. 

The  Amphitheatre,  situated  at  the  E.  angle  of  the  old  town, 
looks  outwardly  somewhat  insignificant,  as  a  great  part  of  it  was  ex- 
cavated in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  construction. 
Bound  the  exterior  runs  an  uncovered  gallery,  to  which  stairs  ascend 
for  the  use  of  the  spectators  in  the  upper  places.  The  principal 
entrance  descends  considerably.  Whole  length  148,  width  114  yds. ; 
number  of  spectators  20,000.  Three  different  series  of  seats  are  distin- 
guished, the  first  with  five,  the  second  with  twelve,  and  the  third 
with  eighteen  tiers ;  above  these  also  ran  a  gallery.  The  seats  are 
cut  out  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  small  theatre  (comp.  p.  144). 
The  building  was  begun  in  B.C.  70,  and  afterwards  continued  at 
intervals.  For  several  decades  before  79  A.D.  the  Amphitheatre 
had  not  been  used,  so  that  the  story  of  the  people  having  been 
surprised  by  the  eruption  while  witnessing  a  gladiatorial  combat 
here  is  a  myth. 

On  leaving  the  Amphitheatre  we  may  go  along  the  highroad  to  the  £. 
to  the  railway-station  of  Valle  di  Pompei  (p.  178)  in  about  10  minutes. 
On  this  route  there  are  several  tombs  (in  the  field  beyond  the  second 
house),  which  lay  on  the  ancient  road  from  Pompeii  to  Nuceria  (usually 
shown  for  a  fee). 

At  Boscoreale  (p.  11),  about  2V2  M.  to  the  K.  of  Pompeii,  a  Boman 
villa  was  excavated  in  1891-95  (comp.  p.  151),  but  this  is  shown  to  visitors 
only  by  special  permission  of  the  proprietor,  8ignor  De  Prisco  of  Bo<4coreale. 
The  remains  consist  mainly  of  the  domestic  offices.  Visitors  should  observe 
the  wine-press  and  oil-press,  and  the  large  court  with  capacious  earthenware 
vessels  (dolia)  sunk  in  the  floor  to  receive  the  wine  conducted  to  them  direct 
from  the  wine-press.  The  'Treasure  of  Boscoreale'  (now  in  the  Louvre), 
consisting  of  94  silver  vessels  of  Alexandrian  (Greek)  and  Boman  work- 
manship of  the  1st  cent.,  was  found  here  in  1895.  In  19(X)  Signor  De 
Prisco  discovered  another  villa  (now  covered  up  again),  which  contained 
about  70  frescoes  dating  from  the  late-Bepublican  era.  Eight  of  these 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  others  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at 
New  Tork. 
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10.  Castellammaxe,  Sorrento,  and  Capri. 

Eailwat  from  If&ples  to  Castellanmare^  17  M.,  in  ^/i-i  hr. ;  fares  3  fr.  25, 
2  fr.  30,  1  fr.  50  c. ;  express  fares  3  fr.  60,  2  fr.  55,  1  fr.  65  c. ;  ten  trains 
daily.'  From  Gaserta  to  Castellammare,  see  p.  11.  —  From  Gastellammare 
to  Sorrento  we  follow  the  pictaresqne  highroad  either  by  carriage  (see 
p.  159)  or  by  the  electric  tramway,  the  latter  running  ca.  every  half-honr 
(12  M.,  in  li/s  hr.  ^  fares  1  fr.,  80  c. ;  luggage  also  carried).  The  chief  inter- 
mediate BtatioDS  of  the  electric  railway  are  Potzano  (p.  160),  Scraio^  Vico 
JSquent4,  Meta,  Piano  di  Sorrento^  and  Sant'' AgneUo. 

Stbajiboats,  see  p.  168.  —  From  June  to  Sept.  another  steamer  of  the 
Societa  Napoletana  di  Kayigazione  aVapore  also  plies  direct  between  Xaples 
and  Gastellammare  in  1V4  hr.,  leaving  Gastellammare  at  8  a.m.  and  Naples 
(Immacolatella  Vecchia,  p.  42)  at  5  p.m.  In  July  and  Aug.  this  service  ia 
supplemented  by  a  second  direct  steamer,  leaving  Naples  at  10  a.m.  and 
Gastellammare  at  8  p.m.,  and  stopping  en  route  at  the  sulphur  baths  of 
Scraio  (p.  162).    First-class  fare  2  fr.  80,  return-fare  3  fr.  30  c. 

Those  whose  time  is  limited  should  make  little  stay  at  Ccutellammare, 
so  that  they  may  arrive  at  Borrento  early  enough  for  an  excursion  to  the 
Deserto  (p.  166),  or  some  other  interesting  point  in  the  environs.  The  night 
should  be  spent  at  Sorrento,  and  Capri  visited  next  day^  Naples  may  then  be 
regained  on  the  third,  or,  if  necessary,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day* 
—  This  route  may  also  be  combined  with  the  following  (comp.  p.  178). 

The  Peninsula  of  Sobkbnto,  together  with  Gapbi,  consists  of  a 
number  of  detached  and  irregularly  grouped  fragments  of  chains  belonging 
to  the  Apennine  system,  defined  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  the  deep  cauldron- 
like depressions  of  the  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno.  The  highest  of 
these  chains,  to  the  £. ,  is  formed  of  Honte  Sant'Angelo  and  the 
Montague  di  Cepparica  •,  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  Meta  constitute  a  second 
and  lower  group ;  a  third  division  is  represented  by  the  plain  of  Sorrento ; 
the  fourth  is  the  hill-group  of  Massa  Lubrense ;  the  fifth,  now  sunken, 
is  the  Bocca  Piccola^  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  the  mountains  of 
Gapri  and  Monte  Solaro.  These  limestone  hills  are  usually  unfertile  and 
covered  with  forests  and  underwood,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
depressions  at  Vico  Equense,  Sorrento,  Massa  Lubrense,  and  in  Gapri  are 
covered  with  dense  layers  of  volcanic  ashes  from  submarine  volcanoes 
and  Mt.  Vesuvius  and  support  an  unusually  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Gastellammare  train  follows  the  main  line  to  Salerno  and 
Metaponto  as  far  as  Torre  AnnunziatOj  Staxione  Centrale  (see 
E.  7),  where  our  line  diverges  to  the  right.  Skirting  the  coast,  it 
crosses  the  8amo  (on  the  right  is  the  rocky  islet  of  Revigliano,  with 
a  medisBval  castle) ;  and  in  10  min.  it  reaches  the  CasteUamma^e 
station  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town.  —  The  line  then  again  runs 
inland,  reaching  its  terminus  at  (3  M.)  Oragnano  (p.  161),  a  little 
community,  well  known  for  its  excellent  red  wine,  and  containing 
numerous  manufactories  of  maccaroni. 

GasteUammare  (comp.  inset -plan  on  the  adjoining  Map). — 
Hotels.  Hotel  Stabia,  near  the  sea  and  station,  in  the  Italian  style, 
well  spoken  of,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3,  B.  1,  pens.  7  fr.  —  Above  the  town,  on  the 
Via  Quisisana,  commanding  a  charming  view  of  Vesuvius  and  the  bay : 
*GsAND-HdTBL  Qdisisana,  ou  the  left,  frequented  by  the  English,  B.,  L., 
it  A.  from  4,  B.  1V««  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens,  from  9,  omnibus  from  station  with 
luggage  IV2  fr. ;  HdTSL  du  Pabo,  in  a  still  higher  yet  sheltered  situation, 
with  electric  lights  and  garden,  B.  6-10,  L.  V2,  A.  »/«,  B.  IVs,  ddj.  Sy*, 
D.  5  fr.  (wine  extra).  —  *Hotbl  A  Pension  Weiss  (  Villa  Behedere),  on  the 
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hiU  to  the  B.,  near  the  station,  with  terrace,  fine  garden,  and  view,  B^ 
I4.,  &  A.  21/2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  8V2)  pens.  (L.  extra)  6-7  tr.  The  road  hence 
to  (IV4  M.)  Quisisana  passes  Scanzano  and  is  marked  with  red. 

Oafte.  Ckvff^b'RMorante  Buropa^  in  the  Lareo  Principe  Umherto  (see 
below),  where  a  hand  plays  in  the  evening  1-3  times  a  week  according 
to  the  season;  Ftmiana,  opposite  the  station*,  Globo,  —  Railway  BMttMrant, 

Chemist*    Farmacta  da  Leone,  —  Sea  Baths  at  Scraio  (p.  162). 

Oarriages.  The  following  is  the  tariff  for  carriages  of  the  better  class; 
the  charge  for  three  horses  is  the  same  as  for  two.  Drive  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  with  one  horse  85  c.,  with  two  or  three  horses  80  c. 
To  the  hotels  ahove  the  town  80  c.  or  1  fr.  30  0.  Drive  on  the  plain  out- 
side the  town,  within  a  radius  of  IV4  M. :  first  hour  1  fr.  70  c.  or  2Vs  fr. ; 
each  additional  hour  1  fr.  20  c.  or  2  fr.  —  To  QuMeana  or  to  the  Castle  with 
one  horse  1  fr. ;  circular  drive  viH  Quiiisana,  the  Castle^  and  Fostcmo  S'/s  fr.  $ 
to  Fozzano  70  c.  or  IVs  fr. ;  to  Gragnano  1  fr.  30  c.  or  21/2  fr. :  to  Lettere 
2  fr.  70  or  3  fr.  70  c. ;  to  Fimonie  2  fr.  80  c.  or  4  fr. ;  to  Agerola  6  or  71/2  fr. ; 
to  Vico  Eqwnf  1  fr.  80  or  2  fr.  60  c ;  to  Meta  2  fr.  90  or  4  fr  60  c;  to  Bor- 
rento  41/2  or  6Vsfr.,  after  5  p.m.  5V2  or  71/2  fr.;  to  Torre  Annunziata  or  to 
FompeU  1  fr.  BO  or  3  fr.  10  c. ;  to  AmcU/i  12-15  fr.  or  22  fr.  —  The  return- 
fare  is  generally  about  half  as  much  as  for  the  hither  journey;  but  a  de- 
finite arrangement  should  be  made  as  to  halts.  It  is  often  possible  to  make 
a  bargain  for  a  less  sum  than  the  legal  fare,  especially  when  the  carriage 
is  taken  in  the  lower  town.  At  night  charges  for  drives  outside  the  town 
are  doubled  (after  8  p.m. ;  in  summer  after  11  p.m.). 

British  Yice-Consul,  Mr.  Jas.  DrinJbwater  (also  Lloyd*s  Agent).  -~  V,  B. 
Consul,  Mr,  N,  B,  Stewart,  —  Bnglish  Church  Servioe  in  winter. 

CaateUammarej  a  busy  trading  and  fishing  town  with  26,378 
inhab.,  lies  in  the  E.  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sonento,  at  the  base  and  on  the  slope  of  a  spni 
of  Monte  Sant'Angelo,  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stabiae, 
which  was  destroyed  in  79  A.D.,  at  the  same  time  as  Pompeii,  and 
thence  derives  its  offleial  name  of  CaaUllammare  di  Stdbia,  It  was 
here  that  the  elder  Pliny  perished  while  observing  the  eruption 
(p.  126).  Stabias  originally  lay  to  the  N.E.  of  Castellammare ;  after 
79  A,D.  it  was  probably  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  present  town. 

The  town  extends  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  1  M.,  consist- 
ing of  one  main  street  and  a  second  running  parallel  with  it.  About 
i/g  M.  from  the  station  we  reach  the  Largo  Principe  TJmbertOy  a 
small  piazza  embellished  with  flower-beds  and  trees,  and  opening 
towards  the  sea.  Here  is  situated  the  Gaffd  Europa.  Farther  on 
we  come  to  the  animated  Harbour,  which  is  protected  by  a  molo. 
Adjoining  it  is  an  Arsenal  with  a  royal  dockyard.  —  On  the  hill  to 
the  S.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  (Oastello  Antico)  to 
which  the  town  owes  its  name.  It  was  built  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
Emp.  Frederick  II.  and  strengthened  with  towers  and  walls  by 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou. 

Cafltellammare  is  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Neapolitans. 
The  attractions  are  sea-baths,  mineral  waters  (Impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  carbonic  acid  gas),  and  beautiful  shady  walks.  In  spring 
and  autumn  the  numerous  Tisitors  are  chiefly  foreigners.  A  company 
has  been  formed  to  exploit  the  attractions  of  Castellammare. 

Starting  at  the  Largo  Principe  Umberto,  following  the  Salita 
Marchese  de  Turris  to  the  S.,  and  then  ascending  the  Via  Quigisana^ 
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we  pass  the  Hdtel  Qnlsisana  and  reach  a  winding  road,  shaded  by 
fine  trees,  which  leads  to  the  — 

Villa  Quisisana  (IVi^O)  '"^hich  is  now  municipal  property. 
The  ch&tean  (Ccuvno  Beale)  stands  on  the  site  of  a  house  erected  by 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  about  1300,  which  was  occupied  by  King 
Ladislaus  and  his  sister  Johanna  U.  while  the  plague  raged  at 
Naples.  In  1820  Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon  restored  the  building 
and  gave  it  its  present  name  (^one  recoYers  health  here*).  Splendid 
yiew  from  the  terrace  (fee  25  c). 

The  Bosco  di  Quiaiaanay  or  park,  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
affords  delightful  walks.  Following  the  road,  we  pass  through  a 
gate  to  the  right,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Quislsana,  turn 
to  the  left  at  the  first  bifurcation  (while  the  road  in  a  straight  direc* 
tion  goes  on  to  Pozzano,  see  below),  and  then  pass  behind  the  former 
garden  of  the  villa ,  from  which  there  is  another  entrance  to  the 
park.  —  Above,  to  the  left,  rises  the  Monte  Coppola  (984  ft.),  which 
may  be  ascended  tiom  the  park-gate  in  ^/^  hr.  by  beautiful  wood 
walks,  winding  upwards  and  crossing  several  ravines ,  and  com- 
manding admirable  views  of  the  bay  and  Vesuvius.  The  direct  route 
from  Quislsana  to  Castellammare  turns  to  the  right  at  the  exit  from 
the  park  and  descends  past  the  H6tel  Quislsana.  If  the  traveller  has 
1/2  hr.  to  spare  he  should  prefer  the  shady  and  picturesque  route, 
which  turns  to  the  left  at  the  exit  from  the  park  and  descends  grad* 
ually  to  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  a  PozzanOy  founded  by  Gon- 
salvo  da  Cordova,  and  now  a  naval  hospital.  Fine  views  are  obtained 
near  the  church,  and  from  the  little  garden  to  which  one  Is  admitted 
on  application.  Hence  back  to  the  town,  ^2  ^^-  (tramways,  p.  158). 

ExcuBSioNS  FROM  Cabtellammasb.  The  ascent  of  Konte  Faito  (3618  ft.) 
id  an  attractive  excursion.  The  summit  is  reached  in  2^/4 -8Vs  hrs.  tIs 
Quisisana  and  the  Campo  della  Cepparica;  an  easy  carriage-road  ascends 
to  a  dairy  on  the  Piano  di  Faito.  The  mountain  commands  a  boHUtifal 
yiew  of  the  dark  olive>clad  peninsula  of  Sorrento  stretehing  into  the  sea, 
the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (p.  192),  and  Capri.  The  Monte  SanVAngelo  may 
he  ascended  in  2Vt  hrs.  f^om'  the  Honte  Faito. 

Konte  Bant'Angelo  (4735  ft.),  the  highest  point  near  the  hay,  com- 
mands a  noble  prospect,  embracing  the  bays  of  Oaeta,  Naples,  and  Salerno, 
and  stretching  from  Monte  Circeo  to  the  Punta  Licosa  and  to  the  high- 
est  ranges  of  the  Apennines  in  the  Basilicataf  Oampania,  and  Molise. 
The  mountain  is  clothed  to  the  summit  with  wood,  chiefly  chestnut 
trees,  and  offers  various  points  of  interest  to  botanists.  Fragments  of 
pumice-stone  (rapilli)  from  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  observed  almost  all 
the  way  to  the  top.  —  The  ascent,  which  should  not  be  attempted  without 
a  guide,  requires  4-6  hrs.  ftrom  Castellammare  (on  donkey-back  3  hrs.  \ 
donkey  and  guide  5  fr.;  provisions  advisable).  The  guides  should  be 
expressly  directed  to  conduct  the  traveller  to  the  highest  peak  crowned 
by  the  ruined  chapel  of  San  Michele,  which  commands  an  uninterrupted 
panorama.  Otherwise  they  ascend  another  peak,  the  view  from  which  is 
partly  intercepted  by  the  higher  summit.  The  last  Vt  hr.  must  be  ac- 
complished on  foot.  The  descent  to  Castellammare,  either  by  the  slope  of 
Monte  Coppola  (see  above),  or  via  Pimonte  (p.  161),  or  to  Vico  Equense 
(p.  162),  takes  3  hrs.  The  traveller  should  start  early,  so  as  to  return 
to  Castellammare  before  dusk.  The  excursion  may  also  \>9  made  from 
Agerola,  from  Yioo  E^uenae,  or  from  Sorrento. 
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Fboh  Gastellammaxb  to  Gbaghano.  The  railway  journey  is  described 
at  p.  158,  but  the  drive  (tariff,  see  p.  169)  is  preferable.  Walkers  take 
nearly  1  hr.  from  the  Largo  Principe  Umberto.  At  Oragnano  the  following 
walk  may  he  recommended.  At  the  church  of  Corpus  Domini  we  descend 
into  the  picturesque  ravine  of  the  Valle  di  Oragnano^  through  which  we 
ascend.  After  IVi  M.  we  ascend  to  the  left  to  (*/4  M.)  Ccutello^  which  possesses 
an  old  Norman  church  with  monolithic  columns  and  antique  capitals  (fine 
view).  Passing  below  the  chapel  to  the  E.,  we  follow  the  ravine  to  the 
X.  to  (V4  M.)  Aurano^  whence  we  continue  in  the  same  direction,  through 
another  ravine,  to  (»/«  M.)  Cctprile.  enjoying  fine  views  all  the  way.  We 
now  follow  the  highroad  to  the  N.W.  for  about  V«  M.,  and  then  descend 
to  the  left  into  the  Valle  di  Oragnano,  whence  we  return  to  (V4  H.) 
Gragnano. 

About  2V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Gragnano  lies  the  village  of  LetUre^  reached 
from  the  Corpus  Domini  church  by  a  walk  of  I-IV4  hr.  along  the  road  pass- 
ing Ooc«,  Catola,  and  Pietra  (one-horse  carriage,  IV2-2  fr.).  A  splendid 
view  is  obtained  from  CcuUl  Lettere,  to  the  K.  of  the  village;  we  reach  it 
by  descending  to  the  left  below  the  red  church-tower  in  the  direction  of 
the  aqueduct,  where  the  castle  comes  in  sight. 

FsoM  Gbagnano  to  Aoerola.  about  7>/tM.,  carriage-road.  Carriages 
meet  the  trains  (same  charge  as  from  Gastellammare,  see  p.  159;  2-2Vs  hrs.; 
diligence  once  daily).  —  The  road  gradually  ascends,  winding  round  the 
Monte  Pendolo^  amid  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vines,  fig-trees,  peach-trees, 
walnut-trees,  and  chestnut-trees.  Higher  up  there  are  chestnut-woods  alone. 
Beautiful  retrospect  of  the  Bay  of  Kaples,  Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma. 
and  the  plain  as  far  as  Nola.  The  first  village  of  any  size  is  (2i/3  Hj 
Pimcnte  (can*,  from  Castellammare,  p.  169),  whence  we  may  visit  the  (20 
min.)  suppressed  Dominican  monastery  of  Belvedere  (1770  ft.)  or  ascend 
to  the  (o0-35  min.)  top  of  Monte  Pendolo,  which  commands  fine  views. 
To  the  S.  is  the  Monte  Sanf  Angelo  (p.  160).  [The  walk  from  Castellam- 
mare vi&  Privati  and  through  the  depression  between  Monte  Coppola  and 
Monte  Pendolo  to  Pimonte  takes  1  hr.]  From  Pimonte  the  road  ascends 
between  MofUe  Oretetro  and  Monte  Lattaro,  the  latter  the  Mons  Lactarius 
of  antiquity,  famous  for  its  milk-cure  establishment.  It  was  among  these 
hills  that  the  battle  between  Narses  and  Teja,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths, 
took  place  in  553,  putting  an  end  forever  to  the  dominion  of  the  latter  in 
Italy.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  pass  is  obviated  by  a  tunnel  (}/t  M.) 
through  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  lighted  with  lamps  and  often  very 
muddy  in  wet  weather.  From  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel  the  road  descends, 
amidst  a  flora  gradually  increasing  in  luxuriance  as  we  advance,  to  Agerola. 

Agirola  (about  2300  ft.)  is  a  mountain- hamlet,  consisting  of  several 
^frasioni*  or  groups  of  houses.  In  the  frazione  of  San  Lctzzaro  (comp.  the 
Map,  p.  178)  is  the  clean  Albergo  del  Risorgimento  (18  beds:  d^j.  with  wine 
2Vt,  pens.  6  fr.).  About  6  min.  beyond  this  hotel  the  road  ends  at  a  little 
terrace  (whence  a  cart-track  descends  to  Amalfl;  see  below)  above  Conca 
Mardti.  Fine  *View:  to  the  right,  Praiano,  Punta  di  Campanella,  and 
Capri;  to  the  left,  Punta  d'Orso  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coast. 
The  ruined  CtuteUo  AvitctbiU  commands  a  similar  view.  Amalfi  and  Ravello 
may  be  seen  from  a  point  about  1/4  ^^'  to  the  E.  of  the  so-called  Casino 
di  Lauritano  (we  ascend  for  150  paces,  to  the  left,  from  the  terrace,  and 
again  to  the  right  at  the  bifurcation).  —  A  longer  excursion  is  that  to 
(iVs  hr.)  Montepertuso,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  to  the  E.  above  Positano 
(p.  192),  to  which  we  may  descend  in  8/4  hr.  —  From  San  Lazzaro  (see  above) 
we  may  descend  to  (2  hrs.)  Jimaljl  (p.  188),  1>7  cart-tracks  which  reach  the 
eoaat-road  from  Positano  to  Amalfi  fp.  192)  at  Lone.  On  this  descent  we 
follow  a  straight  direction  to  San  Pietro,  and  then  keep  to  the  left. 

The  *RoAD  FBOM  Gastellammabs  to  Sobbento  (11  M. ;  by  car- 
riage in  11/2-2  lirs.,  tariff,  p.  169;  electric  tramway,  8ee  p.  168; 
walking  recommended  as  far  as  Meta)  Is  one  of  the  most  heautlful 
excursions  in  this  delightful  district.  We  pass  below  the  monastery 
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of  Santa  Maria  a  Pozzano  (see  p.  160)  to  the  Capo  d^ Orlando  (good 
osteria).  Splendid  •View.  The  three  rocks  on  the  coast  are  called 
J  Tre  Fratelli.  Just  beyond  this  is  the  tramway-station  of  (3^2  ^0 
ScraU),  with  its  sulphur  springs. 

5M.  Vico  Equense  (two  restaurants;  steamer,  see  p.  169),  a 
town  with  3114  inhab.,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  in  the  Mlly 
district  called  Aequana  by  the  ancients.  The  present  Vico  was  erected 
by  Charles  II.  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tillage,  and  was  frequently 
visited  by  him.  The  Cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
jurist  Gaetano  Filangieri  (d.  1788).  The  Villa  Oiuaso  affords  a  fine 
view  (fee  of  26  c.  to  the  gardener,  and  15  c.  to  the  portier  on  leav- 
ing). The  Bath  Establishment,  with  arsenical  springs,  is  frequented 
in  summer  by  Italians. 

Beyond  Vico  a  deep  cutting  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  On  the  right 
we  next  observe  Marina  di  Equa,  a  village  with  a  handsome  tower, 
beyond  which  the  road  passes  the  finely  situated  village  of  (6  M.) 
Sejano  (295  ft.)  and  ascends,  with  fine  retrospects  of  Vico,  between 
vineyards  and  olive-plantations  on  the  slope  of  the  Punta  di  Scutolo. 
After  having  rounded  this  promontory,  the  road  descends  towards 
Meta,  and  the  view  changes.  Before  us  stretches  the  famous  Piano 
di  Sorrento,  a  plain  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  ravines,  remarkable  for  its  salubrity  and 
its  luxuriant  vegetation.  Orange  and  olive  groves,  mulberry-trees, 
pomegranates,  figs,  and  aloes  are  beautifully  intermingled.  This 
has  been  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  from  a 
very  eariy  period.  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
others  frequently  resided  here,  and  at  the  present  day  visitors  of  all 
nationalities  are  met  with.  The  space  is  limited ,  and  the  villages 
are  neither  large  nor  handsome,  but  the  district  generally  is  per- 
vaded with  an  air  of  peaceful  enjoyment. 

8  M.  Meta  (^Hotel  Bella  Meta,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  village;  steamer, 
see  p.  169)  is  a  town  of  5800  inhab.,  with  two  small  harbours. 
Beyond  the  modern  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Lauro,  on  the  high-^ 
road,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple,  diverges  (on 
the  left)  the  road  across  the  mountains  to  Positano  and  Amalfl, 
described  at  p.  192.   (Route  to  Camaldoli  di  Meta,  see  p.  168.) 

The  next  part  of  the  road  is  mostly  shut  in  with  walls.  The  Ponte 
Maggiore  leads  across  the  deep  ravine  of  Meta.  8Y2M.  Piano,  a  tram- 
way-station where  the  W.  branch  of  the  Positano  road  joins  oura.' 
We  then  reach  Carotto,  a  large  village,  extending  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  from  the  hills  on  the  left  to  the  Marina  di  Cazxano 
on  the  right.  Then  Poztopiano,  surrounded  by  beautiful  orange 
gardens,  and  lastly  (10  M.)  Sant^  Agnello.  Here,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  8/4  M.  from  Sorrento,  is  situated  the  Hdtel-Pension 
Cocumella  (p.  163).  The  road  then  passes  the  (1.)  Villa  Ouar^ 
racino  and  (r.)  the  Villa  Rubinaeci  (p.  163),  traverses  the  long  B. 
suburb,  and  soon  reaches  the  Piazza  of  Sorrento.  The  electric  tram- 
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way  had  stopping-places  l>oth  at  (IIV4  M.)  the  E.  end  and  (12  M.) 
the  W.  end  of  the  town. 

Sorrento.  —  HoteU  (landing  or  embarking  50  c.).  *Vittobia,  charm- 
ingly situated  above  the  small  Marina  (lift),  with  fine  view-terrace,  entered 
from  the  Piazza,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  5,  B.  IVsi  d^J.  31/2,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12, 
in  summer  from  10  fr. ;  *Iiipebial  Tkamontano  £  Tasso,  situated  between 
the  small  and  the  large  Marina  (lift),  on  an  abrupt  rock  rising  from  the 
sea.  —  A  little  to  the  £.  of  the  small  Marina,  *HdTBX  d'Edbopb,  Via 
Bota,  near  the  Piazza,  B.,  L.,  it  A.  3-4,  B.  IVi,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-10  fr.; 
Obandb  Bbbtagnb.  in  the  Villa  Maio,  400  yds.  from  the  market-place,  B., 
L.,  A  A.  3,  B.  11/4,  ddj.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7-8  fr.;  •Botai,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3V«, 
B.  IVi)  d^j.  23/2)  !>•  4,  pens,  from  8  fr. ;  a  little  farther  on,  B.6tkl  Lobblbi, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7  fr.  (for  more  than  2  days  6  fr.); 
HdTBL  DB  LoNDBEs,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  I1/4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  7  fr.  (for  a 
week  6  fr.  per  day).  All  these  hotels,  situated  in  gardens,  have  private 
stairs  descending  to  the  sea  and  small  bathing-establishments  (also  warm 
baths),  and  command  magnificent  views  of  the  bay.  Previous  inquiry 
as  to  charges  had  better  be  made.  In  summer  a  room  towards  the  N., 
with  a  balcony  and  unimpeded  view,  should  be  obtained  if  possible.  —  In 
the  town:  Hotel  Villa  di  Sobbbnto,  Piazza  Tasso,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2,  pens. 
6  fr.  —  In  the  E.  suburb:  Villa  Bubinaoci,  unpretending  (rooms  only; 
V/itr.'y  no  view).  —  To  the  E.  of  the  town,  ^Hotel-Pbmsioh  della  Cocu- 
MBLLA  (see  p.  162),  in  a  quiet  and  picturesque  situation,  with  garden, 
terrace,  and  good  beach  for  bathing  B.,  L.,  &  A.  from  21/2)  B.  1,  d^j.2V2, 
D.  4,  pens.  7^/2-9  fr.  (incl.  wine).  —  To  the  W.,  on  the  Capo  di  Sorrento 
(p.  165),  Pbns.  Pabadis,  with  terraced  garden  and  caf^.  pens.  5-6  fr.; 
Pbhs.  Minebva,  with  restaurant,  pens.  41/2-5  fr.  (incl.  wine),  B.  from  1  fr., 
unpretending  but  well  spoken  of.  —  Whole  villas  and  furnished  apartments 
may  also  be  procured  for  a  prolonged  stay.  (Information  at  /.  £.  AnnUw't^ 
see  below.) 

Oafes.  Cc^jBth  Birreria  Ercolano,  opposite  the  Gircolo  (see  below;  also 
confectioner);  Cafd-RestauratU  De  Martino^  both  in  the  Piazza.  —  In  the 
Piazza  is  also  the  Oircolo  di  Sorrento,  a  club  with  reading-room,  etc., 
to  which  strangers  are  admitted  gratis  for  a  week  (tickets  at  the  hotels), 
per  month  5  fr. 

Sea  Batha  on  the  Marina  Piccola,  s/4  M.  from  the  Piazza,  1/2  fr. 

Carriages.  The  tarifi"  for  the  morning  is  lower  than  that  for  the 
afternoon,  so  that  charges  should  always  be  arranged  before  starting.  — 
To  Maisa  Lubretue  with  one  horse  IV4-2,  with  two  horses  2-3,  there  and 
back  2-3  or  3-4 fr.;  to  SatWAgata  via  Massa Lubrense,  twice  as  much;  to 
Meia  »/4-iV4  or  ^*/*'^li>  to  Vice  Equetue  IV4-2V4  or  3y2-5V4i  to  Casieh 
lammare  3-4V2  or  6-9  fr.  —  Two-horse  carriages  may  be  hired  for  2  fr.  the 
first  hr.,  and  !>/«  fr.  each  additional  hour.  —  To  Praiano  (p.  192;  about 
3  hrs.'  drive),  one-horse  carr.  6-10,  two-horse  10-16  fr. ;  to  Amalfi  (p.  188) 
8-12  or  12-15  fr.  More  is  often  asked  at  the  hotels,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  return  -  carriages  may  frequently  be  had  for  half-fare.  Fees  are  in 
every  case  extra. 

Donkey  generally  1  fr.  per  hour ;  2-3  hrs.  2-2V2  fr.,  and  trifling  fee. 

Steamer  to  Xaples  and  Capri,  see  p.  169.  —  Boats  (at  the  Marina  Piccola) 
1-1 V2  fr.  per  hr.  with  one  rower ;  to  Capri  or  Gastellammare  with  2  rowers  6-8, 
3-4  rowers  12, 5-8  rowers  16  fr.  Embarkation  or  disembarkation,  see  pp.  168,169. 

TJaitad  States  Commereial  Agent,  8ig.  France»eo  Ccmpi. 

English  Ohureh  Service  (Jan.-May),  at  the  Hdtel  Tramontano. 

Bankers.  /.  E.  Anmiur^  Piazza  Tasso,  agent  of  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
of  the  Societik  Nap.  di  Navigazlone  a  Vapore  (p.  168),  and  of  Thos.  Cook  A  Son 
(p.  34);  Banca  Generate  della  Penitola  Borrentina^  at  Sant' Agnello  (p.  162). 

Silk  Wabes  (in  imitation  of  the  Boman)  and  Inlaid  Woodwobk 
(Harsia*)  are  good  and  cheap  at  Sorrento.  The  tarsia  work  has  lately 
become  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  place;  and  to  encourage  the 
industry  a  government  8cwila  d^Arte  has  been  established  in  the  old  con- 

11*      . 
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vent  of  SanrAntonino,  above  the  town  to  the  S.,  where  ordeM  of  all 
kinds  are  executed.  Other  depots  of  these  articles,  which  are  well  adapted 
for  souvenirs  and  presents,  are  kept  by  Luigi  Qargiulo  e  Fifflio  (also  silk 
wares),  in  the  Corso  Duomo;  8alv.  GarffitOo,  Piazza  del  Tasso;  Michel 
CfrandvillBt  Oiua.  Qargiulo  A  Co.^  £ug,  Fioreniino^  Baff-  Mauoy  all  in  the 
Strada  del  Tasso.    Bargaining  is  advisable  at  the  smaller  shops. 

Ghibf  Sights,  in  a  stay  of  one  day,  we  may  devote  the  morning  to  a 
walk  to  the  (2hr.)  Deterto^  vi^  rtllazgano  (pp.  166,  166)  and  the  T«legra/o; 
or  (betted)  we  may  drive  to  (1^4  br.)  SanVAj/ata  and  ascend  thence  to 
the  (20  min.)  Deterto^  returning  direct  to  Sorrento.  The  afternoon  may  be 
spent  in  a  walk  to  Capodimonte  and  Capo  di  Sorrento  and  the  boat-trip  to 
the  grottoes. 

Sorrento,  sarnamed  ^La  Oentile\  the  d^nGient  Surrentum  and 
still  called  by  the  peasants  Surriento,  a  small  town  with  6860lnliab. 
and  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  lies  amid  laxnriant  lemon  and 
orange  gardens  on  a  tnfa  rock  (ca.  160  ft.),  rising  precipitously  from 
the  sea,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  other  sides  by  deep  ravines  which, 
popular  superstition  has  peopled  with  dwarfs  (monacelli).  The  E. 
ravine,  by  which  the  traveller  arriving  from  Meta  crosses  from  the 
suburb  to  the  Piazza,  terminates  in  the  Marina  Piccola,  or  small 
harbour,  to  which  a  carriage-road  descends  (or  we  may  turn  from 
the  Piazza  into  the  Strada  Sant'  Antonino,  pass  through  the  small 
Oiardino  Pubblico,  and  descend  a  long  flight  of  steps).  The  W. 
ravine  opens  into  the  Marina  Grande^  or  large  harbour,  where  the 
fishing-boats  land.  During  the  Middle  Ages  Sorrento  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade,  but  its  walls  and  towers  have  long  since  fallen 
to  decay. 

Torquato  Tasso  (b.  1544,  d.  at  Rome  1595)  was  a  native  of 
Sorrento.  A  marble  statue  of  the  poet  has  been  erected  in  the 
Piazza.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born,  with  the  rock  on  which 
it  stood,  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  residence  of  his 
attached  sister  Cornelia,  however,  is  still  pointed  out  (Pal.  Sersale, 
Strada  San  Nicola),  where,  after  a  glorious  but  chequered  career, 
he  was  received  by  her,  disguised  as  a  shepherd,  in  1592. 

In  winter,  spring,  and  autumn  Sorrento  is  visited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  foreigners,  chiefly  Americans  and  English.  Its  cool 
northern  aspect  admirably  adapts  it  for  a  summer-residence,  and 
it  is  then  frequented  by  Italians  and  foreigners  during  the  bathing 
season.  After  sunset  visitors  lounge  in  the  Piazza  listening  to  the 
band.  —  An  aqueduct,  opened  in  1892,  supplies  the  town  with  ex- 
cellent drinking-water.  —  As  most  of  the  neighbouring  roads  run 
between  high  garden-walls,  and  are  very  dusty  in  summer,  there  is 
a  great  lack  of  walks;  the  chief  are  those  on  the  hills  above  Sorrento 
(see  p.  166)  and  those  to  Capodimonte,  Fondo  Paris!,  and  Capo  di 
Sorrento  (comp.  p.  165). 

Nothing  remains  of  the  Roman  Surrentum,  once  rich  in  temples  and 
villas,  except  some  subterranean  cisterns,  to  the  right  of  the  Gastellammare 
road,  which  have  defied  the  lapse  of  time,  and  a  few  fragments  and  sub- 
structures, which  have  been  dignified  with  pretentious  names.  —  By  pro- 
ceeding to  the  E.  from  the  Hotel-Pension  Cocumella  through  the  Via  Santi 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  we  reach,  in  8  min.,  the  Piazza  San  Giovanni,  which 
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affordfl  a  fine  view.  Thence  a  serpentine  path  in  the  cliff  descends  to  the 
beach,  where  there  are  several  grottoes.  In  the  garden  of  the  adjacent 
Capuchin  Convent  is  a  well-preserred  ancient  grotto,  now  used  as  a  bathing 
establishment  (ring  at  the  door  to  the  lelt  of  the  church ;  fee  40  c). 

EzGDBSioNS  BT  BoAT  are  very  pleasant.  Thus  (there  and  back  in 
11/2-2  hrs.,  with  one  rower  8  fr.)  to  the  Fuata  di  Sorrento^  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  baj,  opposite  the  Punta  di  Scutolo  (p.  162)  to  the  S.W.,  passing 
between  cliffs  where  remains  of  Boman  masonry  are  everywhere  visible. 
The  traveller  should  not  omit  to  row  into  the  Bagno  delta  Regina  QUtwxnna^ 
which  was  vaulted  over  in  antiquity,  and  probably  served  as  an  apody- 
terium  for  bathers.  The  name  of  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Marina  di  Fuolo 
recalls  the  Villa  of  PoUius  Felix,  described  by  Statins,  the  poet,  which 
occupied  the  whole  promontory  of  the  Panta  di  Sorrento;  the  palace  itself 
stood  on  the  PwUa  deUa  CaicartUa.  A  trip  by  boat  to  the  line  grottoes 
(Cfrotte  dOU  Sirme)  near  the  beach  of  the  Hdt.  Gocumella  (p.  163),  in  the 
lofty  cliffs  of  the  coast,  may  be  made  in  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  cost. 

The  *RoAD  TO  Massa  Lubbbnse  (3^2  ^0)  ^^^  ^^^  ^m. 
Gastellammaie ,  of  which  it  Is  a  continuation ,  commands  a  series 
of  heantifal  views.  It  is  frequented  in  the  evening  by  numerous 
carriages,  riders,  and  walkers.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
last  houses  of  Sorrento  it  crosses  the  ravine  of  La  Conca  by  a 
bridge.  To  the  left,  ^4  M.  farther  on,  the  'Strada  Capodimonte',  a 
payed  bridle-path ,  ascends  to  the  left ;  we  diyerge  to  the  right  at 
the  second  bend  and  in  7  min.  reach  the  CVzpodtmonte,  a  famous 
point  of  view. 

A  still  more  extensive  view,  including  Procida  and  Ischia,  is  that  from 
the  Fojido  PaiHsi,  the  red  house  seen  above  us.  We  ascend  the  new  road 
for  about  */4  M.,  then  turn  to  the  left  through  the  iron  gate,  and  finally 
turn  to  the  left  just  short  of  the  house,  and  descend  to  the  small  and 
dilapidated  Belvedere  above  the  ravine  of  (3onca.  From  Capodimonte  we 
then  descend  by  an  unpaved  road  to  the  road  to  Massa. 

The  road,  however,  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  Capodimonte, 
commands  retrospectively  nearly  the  same  prospect.  It  then  asoends 
to  the  Capo  di  Sorrento  (Pens.  Paradisj  Pens.  Minerva,  see  p.  163), 
whence  we  may  descend  in  10-12  min.  by  the  Oalata  Punta  del  Capo 
to  the  PUnta  di  Sorrento,  or  in  about  the  same  time  to  the  Bagno 
della  Regina  Qiovanna  (see  above;  fine  panorama).  About  272^* 
from  Sorrento  we  reach  VillazzanOj  a  group  of  houses  at  the  foot 
of  the  telegraph  hill  (p.  167),  beyond  which  a  magnificent  view 
towards  Capri  is  suddenly  disclosed.  On  the  right  is  the  rooky  islet 
of  Vervece,  About  1  M.  farther  on  we  reach  — j 

Massa  Labrense,  a  small  town  of  2800  inhab.,  overshadowed  by 
the  Castle  of  Santa  Maria,  to  which  the  Yia  Pozzillo  ascends  (a  boy 
had  better  be  hired  as  guide ;  the  key  of  the  view-tower  is  obtained 
at  one  of  the  houses ;  small  fee).  On  the  coast  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct  and  other  antiquities.  No  traces  now  remain  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sirens,  which  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  in  antiquity; 
Its  site  was  perhaps  near  the  Madonna  della  Lohbra.  On  Aug.  15th 
a  festival  which  attracts  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  neighbourhood 
is  celebrated  here  annually.  —  Boats  and  carriages  for  the  return 
to  Sorrento  are  generally  to  be  found  here;  also  boats  for  the  pass- 
age to  Capri  (cheaper  than  at  Sorrento).  —  The  road,  making  a 
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cuTYe  round  the  Monte  San  Nicola,  ascends  to  8ant'  Agata  (about 
2V2M.;  seep.  167). 

From  Uasfia  we  may  proceed  in  1  hr.  by  Santa  Maria  to  the  village  of 
Termini  (1115  ft. ;  good  Osteria,  with  beds),  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont*  Sttn 
Costanzo  (1600  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  outer  part  of  the  peninsula  (a 
fine  point  of  view ;  ascent  somewhat  fatiguing,  1/2  ^r.  ■,  a  hermit  at  the  top). 
Pedestriana  who  wish  to  return  to  Sorrento  should  select  the  route  vift 
SanV  Agata  (p.  167;  1  hr.  from  Termini).  Beyond  Termini  the  road  gradually 
descends  to  the  Pnnta  di  Oampanella  (156  ft.),  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
1^4-2  hrs.  from  Massa.  This  was  the  ancient  Cape  of  Minerva^  so  named 
arter  a  temple  said  to  have  been  erected  here  by  Ulysses  in  honour  of 
that  goddess.  The  promontory  owes  its  modem  name  to  the  bella  of  one 
of  the  watch-towers  erected  along  the  coast  by  Charles  V.  as  a  protection 
against  pirates.  From  this  bare  and  lonely  rock,  which  is  crowned  with  a 
Lighthouse  and  overgrown  with  olives  and  myrtles,  we  enjoy  a  magnificent 
distant  view  of  the  sea,  the  coast,  and  the  island  of  Capri,  3  M.  distant. 
Beyond  the  lighthouse  are  considerable  remains  of  a  Roman  villa.  [Donkey 
from  Massa  for  the  entire  excursion  about  5  fr.  (guide  unnecessary).  Those 
who  make  the  excursion  from  Sorrento  to  the  Punta  di  Campaneila  should 
allow  for  it  7-8  hrs.  in  all.] 

From  Termini  the  traveller  may  descend  to  the  S.E.  to  Nerano  and  the 
Marina  del  Cantone,  whence  the  ruins  of  Crapolla,  2  H.  to  the  B.,  may 
be  visited  by  boat.  On  this  trip  w«  obtain  a  beautiful  view  of  the  three 
Islands  of  the  Sirens,  also  called  Li  Galli  (p.  192).  At  the  landing-place 
of  Crapolla  we  observe  remains  of  a  wall  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre, 
and  traces  of  an  aqueduct  ^  higher  up  the  bill  are  the  ruins  of  the  monastery 
and  Romanesque  basilica  of  San  Pietro  (466  ft.),  the  eight  marble  and 
granite  columns  of  which  are  probably  derived  from  the  temple  of  Minerva 
mentioned  above.  Good  walkers  may  ascend  from  this  point  to  Sanf  Agata 
(see  p.  167)  and  return  thence  to  Sorrento. 

The  Heights  ABOTE  Sobrbnto  afford  many  fine  points  of  view, 
tbe  paths  to  which  are  generally  steep,  narrow,  and  viewless ,  and 
most  conveniently  reached  on  donkey-back.  "Walking  is,  however, 
not  unpleasant  in  the  cool  season. 

A  very  favourite  point  is  the  Deserio,  174-1V2^t-  from  the 
Piazza  of  Sorrento.  The  carriage-road  leads  by  Massa  Lnbrense  and 
Sant'Agata(p.  167;  carriages,  p.  163).  Walkers  and  riders  leave 
the  Massa  road  after  d/4  M.,  and  ascend  to  the  left  by  the  Strada 
Capodimonte  (p.  165).  Beyond  the  second  bend  we  hold  to  the  left 
(to  the  right  to  Oapodimonte,  see  p.  165).  Farther  on  (I/4  hr.), 
at  a  figure  of  the  Madonna,  we  ayoid  the  Croceyia  road  to  the  left 
and  go  straight  on  between  garden-walls.  In  1/4  hr.  we  turn  to 
the  left  to  Prioraj  which  we  reach  after  an  ascent  of  5-10  min.  j  we 
then  pass  through  a  vaulted  passage,  go  straight  on  across  the  Largo 
Priora,  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  turn  to  the  right 
opposite  the  Campanile  (and  again  to  the  right),  and  follow  the 
paved  path.  The  red  building  on  the  hill  before  us,  35-40  min. 
from  Priora,  is  the  *J)eserto  (1490  ft.),  a  suppressed  monastery,  in 
which  an  orphanage  has  recently  been  fitted  up  by  monks.  A  con- 
tribution to  the  funds  of  the  institution  is  expected,  whether  the 
visitors  accept  refreshments  or  not.  The  roof  of  the  building  com- 
mands a  charming  prospect  of  both  bays,  and  the  island  of  Capri ;  in 
front  of  the  latter  rises  Monte  San  Costanzo  (see  above),  to  the  left  of 
which  is  the  solitary  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Neve.  —  From 
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the  Deserto  we  may  return  by  the  village  of  Sant'  Agata  di  ] 
lubrense  (1280  ft.;  Pens.  Petagna,  in  the  Villa  Strongoli-Pignatelli, 
with  garden  and  fine  view,  pens.  6  fr. ;  Pens.  JacearinOy  with  a  garden, 
pens.  6  fr.,  both  well  spoken  of},  a  picturesque  summer- resort, 
8/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  The  church  contains  a  high-altar  of  inlaid  marble 
(l7th  cent.).  An  important  festival  is  celebrated  here  on  August  15th. 
There  are  three  practically  direct  routes  to  Sorrento  j  the  first  leads 
below  the  Deserto  via  Priora  (p.  166;  1^2^^-))  second,  the  pic- 
turesque Via  Olivella,  passing  the  Villa  Romita  and  Crocevia  (ll/2hr.) ; 
the  third  descends  (very  steep)  through  the  olive-groves  near  the 
church  and  the  beautiful  chestnut-wood  of  La  Tigliana  (8/4  hr.). 

SanV  Agata  itself  is  a  good  centre  for  attractive  walks  (comp.  Map, 
p.  158).  To  the  Deserto,  20  min.  5  to  Santa  Maria  dell  a  Neve,  20  min.  5  to 
Sorrento  by  four  different  routes,  see  pp.  165,  166,  and  above  5  by  MonticcMo 
and  Turro  to  AnmrneieOa  V/2  br. ;  to  i?ermini  via  Santa  Maria  della  Neve 
and  Caprile  1  hr.,  or  by  carriage  via  Monticchio  and  Casa  ^/a  hr. ;  thence 
on  to  the  Mont«  San  Costanzo,  the  Punta  di  Campanella,  Nerano,  and  the 
Marina  del  Cantone,  see  p.  166 ;  to  the  Marina  di  Crapolla  by  a  steep  paved 
path,  1  hr. ;  to  the  S.E.  to  Torca  and  MonHeelK  above  the  Gulf  of  Salerno, 
*/i  hr.  ^  along  the  Tore  di  Sorrento  and  past  the  Telegrafo  di  Marecoccola 
(IVs  hr.)  to  the  Piccolo  Sant'Angelo^  see  below  and  p.  168. 

A  view  resembling  that  from  the  Deserto,  but  somewhat  inferior 
to  it,  is  that  from  the  Telegrafo  (785  ft.),  a  somewhat  steep  hill, 
on  which  there  used  to  be  an  optic  telegraph  communicating  with 
Capri,  d  M.  to  the  W.  We  may  ascend  from  Villazzano  in  20-26  min. 
(p.  165 ;  1^/2  M.  from  Sorrento).  The  ascent  begins  at  the  house  with 
the  two  locust-trees;  after  9  min.  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  3  min. 
farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right  through  the  gate  marked  No.  5,  where 
a  boy  may  be  obtained  as  a  guide  for  the  rest  of  the  way  (fee  30- 
40  c).  Another  route  follows  the  path  to  the  Deserto  as  far  as  the 
point  where  the  road  to  Priora  diverges  to  the  left.  From  that  point 
we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  (20  min.)  a  guard-house  of 
the  Uffizio  Daziario  of  Massa  Lubrense,  about  30  paces  beyond 
which  we  enter  the  second  gate  on  the  right,  leading  through  the 
yard  of  a  cottage  (2-3  soldi).  In  6  min.  more  the  path  leads  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  telegraph.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lies 
the  Yalle  delle  Figne,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  number  of 
handsome  pines.  The  view  of  Capri  hence  is  justly  celebrated. 
Quails  are  captured  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sorrento,  and  in  the  island  of  Capri,  in  large  numbers  in  May,  June, 
September,  and  October. 

An  admirable  survey  of  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  and  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno  is  afforded  by  the  Piccolo  Sant'Angelo  (1460  ft.),  I72  hr. 
to  the  S.E.  of  Sorrento.  The  route  ascends  from  the  Piazza  of 
Sorrento  along  the  E.  margin  of  the  E.  ravine,  passing  Cesar ano 
and  Baranica.  At  the  top  is  a  deserted  cottage.  From  this  point  we 
ascend  slightly  to  the  S.,  then  follow  the  footpath  leading  through 
woods  to  the  right,  along  the  Tore  di  Sorrento^  to  (1-1 V2  IJ^r.) 
Sant'  Agata  (see  above).  Picturesque  views  below  us  all  the  way. 
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The  Oonti  delle  Fontanelle,  a  chain  of  hills  adjoining  the  Piccolo  Sant* 
Angelo  to  the  S.E.  and  commanding  a  survey  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Sa- 
lerno,  may  be  reached  from  Sorrento  in  IVs  hr.  by  a  path  which  diverges  to 
the  right  from  the  Meta  road  at  the  white  summer-house  of  the  Villa  Caeaee, 
between  the  villages  of  Poxtopiano  and  Carotto  (p.  162;  tramway,  see 
p.  158).  We  may  ascend  to  the  W.  to  the  TtUgrafo  d%  Marecoecola^  an 
admirable  point  of  view. 

Above  Meta  (p.  162)  lies  the  suppressed  monastery  of  Oamaldoli  di 
Meta,  now  a  country-seat  of  the  Conte  Giusso,  commanding  an  excellent 
view.  It  is  reached  in  ca.  2V2  hrs.  from  Sorrento :  dusty  road  to  Meta  s/i  hr. 
(carriage  in  25  min.,  >/<  fr.;  tramway  in  25  min.,  3U  or  25  c,  see  p.  158j. 
At  a  large  red  house  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the  lane  called  Vieo  AVbeH 
and  ascend  to  an  olive-grove  and  (1  M.)  the  church  of  Alberi,  Then  we 
turn  to  the  right  and  reach  (Vs  M.)  the  Villa  Oinuo-Astapiana,  where  the 
best  point  of  view  is  the  rondel  in  the  £.  part  of  the  park,  about  ^/a  H .  from 
the  entrance.  •  The  view  is  finest  towards  sunset  (gardener  V«-l  ^^O- 

A  fatiguing  but  interesting  excursion  is  the  ascent  of  the  Yico  AlTano 
(2106  ft.),  the  path  to  which  also  diverges  firom  the  Meta  road  by  the 
Villa  Cacace  (see  above).  It  then  crosses  the  heights  of  the  Conti  di  Oere- 
menna,    (From  Sorrento,  there  and  back,  6-7  hrs.,  with  guide.) 

We  may  also  walk  in  2  hrs.  vi&  Meta  (tramway  to  this  point,  see  above), 
Alberi  (see  above),  Fomaeelle^  and  Preaezano  to  the  village  of  Santa  Maria 
a  Castello,  where  from  a  projecting  rock  a  view  is  obtained  of  Potitano 
(p.  192),  20(X)  ft.  below,  to  which  a  path  descends  in  steps.  On  Aug.  15th, 
the  occasion  of  a  great  festival  at  Positano  (comp.  p.  192),  many  visitors 
ascend  from  Sorrento  to  Santa  Maria  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  illumina- 
tion below. 


Capri. 

Unless  the  traveller  is  much  pressed  for  time,  he  should  not  attempt 
to  crowd  the  visit  to  Capri  into  one  day;  two  days  at  least  should  be 
devoted  to  the  excursion.  On  the  first  day  we  visit  the  Blue  Grotto  by  boat 
from  the  steamer  (or,  better,  from  the  Marina  Grande,  p.  176)  and  in  the 
afternoon  walk  to  the  Pvnta  Tragara  and  the  Villa  of  Tiberius;  on  the 
second  day  Anacapri  and  Monte  Solaro  should  be  visited,  or  a  sail  taken 
from  the  Piccola  Marina  round  the  £.  coast  of  the  island.  Those  who 
crowd  the  visit  into  one  day  have,  after  visiting  the  Blue  Grotto  from 
the  steamer  (comp.  p.  169),  not  more  than  IVa-l  hrs.  over  (according  to 
the  season)  for  the  rest  of  the  island.  They  will  thus,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  have  barely  time  to  visit  the  Villa  of  Tiberius, 
the  view  from  which,  moreover,  is  far  less  attractive  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  than  by  evening-light  (comp.  p.  170).  —  On  windy  days,  moreover,  the 
roughness  of  the  water  is  apt  to  occasion  sea-sickness,  especially  in  the 
small  boats.  A  violent  scirocco  sometimes  prevents  the  embarkation  at 
Santa  Lucia  and  so  interrupts  the  service  of  the  saloon-steamer. 

From  Naples  to  Capri,  in  the  spring  of  1907  the  Steamboat 
Sebvice  maintained  by  the  SoeietA  Napoletana  di  Navigazione  a  Vapore 
(office  at  the  Immacolatella  Vecchia,  p.  42;  PI.  G,  6)  was  as  follows: 

a.  The  Saloon  Steauebs  (Line  D;  first  cabin  only:  bufi'et)  sail  daily 
from  the  harbour  near  Santa  Lucia  and  the  Castel  deir  Ovo  (p.  38  j  PI.  E,  7). 
Landing  or  embarking  30  c,  at  Sorrento  or  Capri  20  c,  by  the  boats  of  the 
hotels  at  Sorrento  50  c;  heavy  laggage,  each  piece,  20  c.;  at  Sorrento  or 
Capri,  110  lbs.  20  c,  more  80  c.  Leaving  Naples  at  9  a.m.,  the  steamer 
reaches  Sorrento  about  10  a.m.,  departs  at  10. 20,  reaches  the  Marina  at 
Capri  about  11,  departs  at  11.05,  reaches  the  Blue  Grotto  at  11.80,  returns 
thence  at  12.10  to  Capri,  which  it  reaches  at  12.25  p.m.  Starting  again 
from  Capri  at  4  p.m.  (Nov.-Jan.  at  3.30)  and  from  Sorrento  at  5.10  (4.40), 
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it  readies  Xsples  at  6.10  p.m.  (5.40).  —  Fares:  from  Naples  to  Capri  6,  to 
Sorrento  4^4  fr*;  Sorrento  to  Capri  4  fr.,  from  Sorrento  vii  Capri  to  Naples 
9  fr. ;  return-tickets  (valid  for  one  month)  from  Naples  to  Capri  10  fr.,  from 
Naples  to  Sorrento  V/^  fr.,  from  Sorrento  to  Capri  6V2  fr.  —  Those  who 
wish  to  break  their  jonrney  obtain  a  ticket  for  this  purpose  from  tbe 
parser  for  an  extra  fee  of  2  fr.  —  Entrance  to  the  Blue  Grotto,  see  p.  176. 
b.  The  Hail  Stbambbs  (Line  C ;  via  Vico  Equense,  Equa,  Meta,  Piano 
di  Sorrento,  Sorrento,  and  Massa)  leave  the  Immacolatella  Yecchia  daily 
(p.  42)  PI.  G,  5)  at  8,  4,  or  4.80  p.m.,  according  to  the  season,  and 
return  from  Capri  at  7  or  6  a.m.  The  journey  to  Sorrento  takes  IVs  hr., 
to  Capri  2Vs  brs.  These  steamers  have  three  classes  (first-class  fare  from 
Naples  to  Capri  4,  from  Naples  to  Sorrento  3,  from  Sorrento  to  Capri 
8  fr.);  return-ticket  (good  for  one  month)  6,  5,  6  (2nd  cl.  IVs)  fr. 

From  Sorrento  to  Capri.  Stbaubbs,  see  above.  By  Shall  Boat  the 
passage  takes  2-2 Vs  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  163).  From  Massa  Lubrense  to 
Capri,  see  p.  165.  A  four^oared  boat  from  Sorrento  to  Capri  and  Amalfl 
costs  30-40  tr.,  the  night  being  spent  at  Capri.  Boat  from  Capri  to  Amalfi 
(4-5  hrs.)  25  fr.  (bargaining  necessary).  Fine  weather  is  indispensable, 
but  a  perfect  calm  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

The  Uarina  Orande  (p.  172),  or  chief  landing-place  at  Capri,  is  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  island  (cable-railway,  see  p.  170);  when  a  strong  N.  orN.E. 
wind  is  blowing,  steamers  anchor  at  the  Marwa  Piccolo  (p.  172),  on  the 
8.  side. 

Capri.  —  Hotels  (often  very  full  in  spring  and  winter,  when  even  the 
best  are  sometimes  open  to  criticism;  advisable  to  secure  rooms  before- 
hand, but  the  touts  on  board  the  steamers  should  be  disregarded;  comp. 
p.  XX;  pension-rates  often  raised;  names  of  hotels  frequently  changed). 
On  the  Marina  Orande:  Hotel  Vesuvio  (Miramare)^  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2, 
B.  1,  d^j.  2Vs-3,  D.  ^«-4,  pens.  6^  fr.;  Bellbvub  (Troi*  Roie),  R.,  L., 
&  A.  21/2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens,  from  6  fr.,  close  to 
the  landing-place.  —  Admirably  situated  a  little  higher  up,  with  terraces 
and  gardens :  Gbottb  Blbub  (with  private  path  to  the  beach  and  bathing- 
place),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3>Aj,  B.  11/4,  d6j.  3V«,  D.  41/2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens. 
7-8  (for  one  day  10)  fr.,  very  fair;  Bbistol,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2V2,  B.  1V«, 
d^j.  8,  D.  4  (wine  extra),  pens.  6-9  fr.,  well  spoken  of. 

Higher  still,  on  the  road  to  Capri:  Schweizebhof,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5, 
B.  11/4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4,  pens.  7-9  fr.  (wine  extra),  fair.  —  In  the  Town  of 
Capri:  *Qui8I8ana  (omnibus  at  the  quay,  1  fr.),  with  electric  light  and 
English  garden,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4,  B.  IV2,  d^i.  8V2,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12  fr. 
(wine  extra);  *£xgel8Iob  Pabk  Hotel,  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  town, 
with  garden,  terrace,  restaurant,  electric  light,  and  furnace-heating,  R., 
L.,  &  A.  8-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  8V2,  D.  6  (wine  extra),  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  Vittobia 
Paqano  (omnibus  at  the  quay,  1  fr.),  frequented  by  Germans,  with  electric 
light,  R.,  L.,  &A.  from  2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  (incl. 
wine)  from  8  fr.  (numerous  reminiscences  of  artist- guests;  the  garden 
contains  a  handsome  palm-tree);  Continental  (frequented  by  the  English 
and  Americans),  to  the  left  of  the  Piazza,  on  the  way  to  the  Tiberio 
(p.  174),  with  S.  aspect  and  small  garden,  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  3,  B.  IV4, 
d^j.  3,  D.  41/t  (wine  extra),  pens.  7  (Feb.  Isi-May  16th  8-9)  fr.;  HdTEL 
Capbi  (VUla  Bkatuen)^  in  a  side-road  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Tiberio 
(p.  173).  with  terraces  and  garden,  E.,  L.,  &  A.  3-6,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4, 
pens,  (ror  a  stay  of  three  days)  from  8fr.  (wine  extra);  *Royal,  on  the 
way  to  the  Punta  Tragara,  with  electric  light  and  a  sheltered  garden 
towards  the  S.,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  8,  B.  li/s,  d^j.  8,  D.  4  (wine  extra), 
pens,  from  8  fr.  —  Tibebio  (with  restaurant),  Via  Tiberio,  unpretending 
but  clean. 

Pensions  (most  of  them  well  spoken  of).  Pens,  White,  Via  Valentino, 
with  a  garden,  pens.  6-8 fr.;  Pent.  Stanford  (English),  behind  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  pens.  6-8  fr.;  Pens.  Windsor ^  Via  Tiberio,  pens.  6-7  fr.;  Pens, 
Oermaniai  Via  Certosa,  with  a  garden,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  21/2,  pens,  from  7  fr., 
closed  from  July  to  Sept.;  Syrena,  on  the  Marina  Piccola,  pens.  41/2-6, 
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K.  from  1  fr.,  an  unpretending  house,  frequented  by  artists  (with  a  restau- 
rant, in  which  vegetarians  are  especially  catered  for);  Villa  Cercola  (Eng- 
lish), pens.  8-10  fr. 

Gafes-SeBtaurants.  CafiHidigtigei  (German  beer,  groceries,  books,  paper, 
etc.;  money  changed);  Pilsner  Urguelly  Italia,  both  in  the  Piazza;  Birreria 
t  Caffh  dei  Faraglioni,  next  door  to  the  Hotel  Quisisana;  CottantinOf  Via 
Tiberio,  Ca/S  Punta  Tragara  (p.  173),  both  very  fair;  Btutettiy  in  the  Hot. 
Tiberio;  ^audeamuSf  opposite  the  Post  Office;  also  at  the  hotels.  —  Con- 
FBGTioNEBS:  Posticceria  Califano^  in  the  Piazza;  Roccheie,  near  the  Piazza. 

Physicians  (speak  English  and  French):  Dr.  Ign.  Cerio;  Dr.  Giorgio 
Cerio  (has  practised  in  New  York) ;  Dr.  Patquale  De  Oermaro ;  Dr.  Huethe; 
Dr.  Cuomo  (p.  175).  —  Chemists.  Quiiiicma  Pharmacy^  opposite  the  Hot. 
Pagano;  ItUemationdl  Pharmacy,  in  the  Piazza. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Piazza  Umberto  Primo. 

Sea  Baths  at  the  Marina  Grande;  better  in  the  ruins  of  the  Bagni  di 
Tiberio  (gratuity),  Vz  M.  to  the  W. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Company  {Alfred  Green,  also  house-agent),  opposite 
the  Hotel  (Quisisana,  sells  English  articles  of  various  kinds,  develops  pho- 
tographs, and  has  a  circulating  library,  etc. 

British  Consular  Agent,  Mr.  Harold  JS.  Trover,  Villa  Gesina.  —  TX.  S. 
Commercial  Agent,  Mr.  T,  S.  Jerome. 

Carriages.  From  the  steamboat  to  the  hotels  on  the  Marina  Grande 
(as  far  as  San  Costanzo)  one-horse  carriage  or  small  carriage-and-pair 
V2  f^- 1  ^^T^S^  carriage-and-pair  1  fr.  From  the  Marina  Grande  to  the  town 
of  Capri  (or  vice  vers&)  with  one  horse  1  fr.  (there  and  back  incl.  a  halt  of 
1/2  hr.,  11/2  fr.),  with  two  horses  1V4-2  and  2-2V2  fr. ;  to  Anacapri,  with  one 
horse,  2  fr.,  there  and  back  3  fr.,  with  two  horses  2V4-3V2  and  3-5  fr.  Oh  ^r* 
more  in  each  case  if  Capri  is  included).  From  the  town  of  Capri  to  Ana- 
capri, with  one  horse  1  fr.,  there  and  back  2fr.,  with  two  horses  IV4-2V2 
and  2-3  fr.  Fares  to  the  Marina  Piecola  the  same  as  to  the  Marina  Grande. 
Per  hour:  I1/2-2  fr.;  at  night  (in  winter  8-5,  in  summer  10-4)  25c.  extra. 
Small  baggage  free;  trunk  30  c.,  above  65  lbs.  50  c. 

Cable  Railway  from  the  Marina  Grande  (p.  172)  to  the  Piazza,  every 
1/2  hr.;  up  40,  down  30  c.  (10-4  o'clock  80,  60  c.),  return-fare  1  fr.,  luggage 
SiO  c.  - 1  fr.  60  c.  There  is  also  a  service  of  trains  in  connection  with  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  all  steamers  (comp.  p.  169). 

Donkey  from  the  Marina  to  the  town  of  Capri  1,  Horse  IV4  fr.;  in 
the  reverse  direction  *U  or  1  fr.;  to  the  Villa  di  Tiberio  and  back  2V2  or 
3  fr.;  to  Anacapri  and  back  2V2  and  3  fr. ;  to  the  top  of  the  Solaro  41/2  fr. ; 
from  the  town  to  Anacapri  and  back  l^/s  and  2  fr.  —  Guides  are  quite 
unnecessary  unless  time  is  very  limited.  A  boy  to  show  the  way  may  be 
engaged  for  several  hours  for  V2-I  f'- 

Boats  (bargaining  necessary)  about  IV2  fr.  per  hour ;  trip  to  the  Blue 
Grotto,  see  p.  176 ;  'giro\  or  tour  of  the  island  (not  recommended  with  less 
than  4  rowers),  8-10  fr.  To  Sorrento,  see  p.  163.  —  Boat  from  the  Marina 
Piecola,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  (see  p.  172),  to  the  Grotta  Bossa  or 
the  Grotta  Verde,  Faro,  and  back  (li/s  hr.)  3  fr. ;  round  the  E.  end  of  the 
island  to  the  Marina  Grande  4-5  fr. ;  parties,  about  2  fr.  each  person.  — 
The  fisher-boys  are  expert  swimmers,  and  dive  for  coppers  thrown  into 
the  water  by  visitors. 

English  Church  Service  in  winter:  All  Saints'  Church,  Via  Tragara; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  G.  W.  Sandford. 

Distances.  The  walk  from  either  Marina  to  the  town  of  Capri  takes 
30-36  min.;  from  the  Piazza  in  the  town  to  the  Villa  di  Tiberio,  »/«  ^'\ 
from  the  Piazza  to  the  Punta  Tragara,  20  min. ;  thence  by  the  E.  coast  to 
the  Arco  Naturale,  50  min. ;  thence  to  the  Villa  of  Tibervu*,  50  minutes.  The 
whole  circuit  from  the  Piazza  to  the  Punta  Tragara,  Arco  Naturale,  and 
the  Villa,  and  back  to  the  Piazza  takes  thus  about  8  hrs.,  besides  halts. 
The  visit  to  Anacapri  takes  1  hr.  by  carriage,  while  walkers  take  3-4  hrs. 
there  and  back,  including  the  ascent  of  Monte  Solaro.  —  Comp.  *The  Book 
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of  Capri^  by  Harold  E.  Trover  (Kaples,  1906).    The  best   special  map  of 
the  island  is  that  of  Giannotti  (1:10,000;  1901;  lV4fr.). 

CapHi  the  ancient  Capreae^  is  a  small,  oblong  island,  5^2  sq.  M. 
in  area,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  peninsula  of  Sonento,  and 
consiatlng  of  two  ridges  of  Appenine  limestone,  with  their  gentler 
slopes  to  the  N.W.  Its  pictnresqne  onUine  forms  one  of  the  most 
charming  features  in  the  yiew  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  highest 
point  is  the  Monte  Solaro  (1920  ft)  on  the  W.  side ;  towards  the 
E.  huge  cliffs,  about  900  ft.  in  height,  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea. 
The  island,  which  contains  6369  inhab.  and  the  two  small  towns 
of  Capri  and  Anacaprij  yields  fruit,  oil,  and  excellent  red  and 
white  wines  in  abundance.  The  indigenous  flora  comprises  800 
species.  The  inhabitants  support  themselves  partly  by  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  wine  and  by  fishing,  but  by  far  the  largest  source 
of  income  is  afforded  by  the  strangers  who  visit  the  island  yearly 
to  the  number  of  40,000.  More  than  half  of  them  are  German. 
The  men  frequently  emigrate  to  South  America,  but  generally 
return  to  Capri.  The  women,  who  wear  a  tasteful  veil  of  black  lace 
on  Sunday,  employ  themselves  mainly  with  weaving.  Interesting 
popular  festivals  are  held  on  the  feast  of  San  Gostanzo,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  island  (May  14th),  on  the  day  of  SanV  Antonio 
(June  13th ;  at  Anacapri),  on  Sept.  7th  and  8th  (in  honour  of  the 
Virgin;  on  the  Tiberio  and  Solaro),  and  in  the  middle  of  Sept.  (in 
honour  of  the  Madonna  della  Libera ;  on  the  Marina  Grande). 

Capri  was  the  first  point  in  Campania  in  which  the  Greeks  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves ;  and  ita  women  still  sometimes  show  distinctly 
Grecian  features.  The  island  afterwards  came  under  the  dominion  of 
XapleS)  and  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  Augustus  (29  B.C.),  who 
founded  palaces,  baths,  and  aqueducts  here.  After  Tiberius  had  surrendered 
the  reins  of  government  to  Sejanus  and  retired  to  Capri  (27  A.D.),  he  erected 
twelve  villas,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  gods,  in  the  principal  parts  of  the 
island,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  Villa  Jovis.  He  remained  here  almost 
uninterruptedly  till  his  death  in  37,  even  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  31. 
Exaggerated  accounts  are  given  by  Suetonius  of  the  cruelty  and  profligacy 
of  the  emperor  in  his  later  days.  Considerable  remains  of  the  buildings 
of  Tiberius  are  still  extant.  In  1806,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Capri 
was  captured  by  the  English  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  fortified,  and  con- 
verted into  a  miniature  Gibraltar.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  afterwards  the 
commandant.  In  Oct.,  1806,  however,  the  island  was  recaptured  by  the 
French  by  a  brilliant  coup-de-main  (comp.  p.  175).  The  English  restored 
It  to  Ferdinand  of  Sicily  in  1813. 

Capri  has  become  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  visitors  to  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  not  only  in  spring  and  autumn  but  also  in  summer,  when  many 
permanent  foreign  residents  of  Naples  take  up  their  temporary  abode  here. 
The  island,  indeed,  is  not  seen  in  its  full  beauty  except  in  summer. 
Ca^ri  owes  the  purity  of  its  air,  for  which  it  has  been  celebrated  from 
antiquity,  to  its  free  exposure  to  the  sea-breezes.  The  mean  winter 
temperature  is  about  50*  Fahr.  The  temperature  is  extraordinarily  mild 
and  equable,  while  the  fall  of  the  thermometer  after  sunset  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  moisture  in  the  air  is  inconsiderable  and 
sunny  days  predominate;  in  periods  of  drought  the  abundant  dust  is  a 
serious  inconvenience.  The  only  protection  worthy  of  the  name  against 
the  wind  is  afforded  by  Monte  Solaro  and  its  S.  and  S.W.  spurs.  The 
supply  of  drinking-water  is  limited  and  of  doubtful  quality ;  but  a  large 
new  reservoir  is  now  in  progress.    The  walks  in  the  island  are  all  more 
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or  lesa  steep,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  level  road  to  the  Pnnta 
Tragara.  The  Marina  Qrande  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  summer-resort,  but 
Anacapri,  though  cooler  than  Capri,  is  visited  by  nervous  patients  at  other 
seasons  also. 

From  the  Marina  Qrande ,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  where 
there  are  several  hotels  (p.  169),  two  routes  ascend  to  the  small  town 
of  Capri,  both  destitute  of  shade  and  far  from  pleasant  in  the  middle 
of  the*  day:  to  the  left  (E.)  the  steep  Strada  Campo  di  Pisco,  as- 
cending in  steps ;  to  the  right  fW.)  the  carriage-road,  I8/4  M.  long, 
which  ascends  in  windings.  The  latter  passes  San  Costanzo^  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  in  S.  Italy,  with  four  antique  columns.  It  is  a 
relic  of  the  old  town,  abandoned  in  the  16th  cent,  on  account  of  re- 
peated inroads  of  pirates.  Only  a  few  other  ruins  recall  the  existence 
of  this  town,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  Marina. 

Capri  (450  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  3031  inhab., 
lies  on  the  saddle  which  connects  the  E.  heights  of  the  island  (Lo 
Capo)  with  the  western  (Monte  Solaro),  and  is  commanded  by  two 
lower  hills,  San  Michele  and  Castigliothef  the  first  crowned  with  an- 
cient ruins,  the  second  with  a  dilapidated  castle.  The  road  firom  the 
Marina  Grande  unites  with  those  from  Anacapri  and  from  the  Marina 
Piccola,  and  shortly  afterwards  comes  to  an  end  in  the  small  Piazza 
Umberto  Prime,  with  the  Municipio  and  the  post  and  telegraph  office. 
A  fiight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  church  of  Santo  Stefano, 

The  *Marina  Piccola^  or  Marina  di  Mulo^  is  reached  either  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  or  by  a  road,  ii/2  M.  long  (completed  in  1904), 
which  descends  in  windings  from  the  junction  mentioned  aboTe. 
The  latter  is  joined,  a  little  above  the  Marina,  by  the  Via  Krupp, 
a  broad  footpath  commanding  beautiful  views,  which  leads  from  the 
Hdtel  Quisisana  along  the  slope,  passing  La  Certosa  (see  helow) 
and  the  Grotta  di  Fra  Felice^  once  occupied  by  a  hermit. 

To  reach  the  Oastiglione  (820  ft.)t  we  ascend  from  the  Piazaa  by  the 
steps  leading  to  the  church  (see  above),  traverse  the  vaulted  Via  Madre 
Serafina  to  the  right,  and  pass  the  church  of  Santa  Teresa  Q.)  and  the  Villa 
Narcissus  (Mr.  Chas.  C.  Coleman,  the  American  painter).  Beyond  the 
houses,  about  6  nun.  farther  on,  we  take  the  narrow  path  to  the  right  and 
after  passing  through  a  gate  ascend  across  the  garden  (fee  25  c.)  to  the 
ruined  castle.  Splendid  view  of  Capri  and  the  Marina  Piccola.  Practi- 
cally the  same  view  is  commanded  by  the  so-called  ^Patf»ter^«  Pla^omC^ 
a  point  surrounded  with  a  parapet,  to  which  the  main  path,  if  continued 
leads  on  (ca.  20  min.  from  the  Piazza).  To  the  right  of  the  first  entrance 
to  the  castle  begins  a  difficult  path  with  steps  (steady  head  necessary), 
descending  to  (12  min.)  the  wide  Orotta  del  Ccutiglione. 

The  hill  with  the  old  Fort  San  Michele  and  the  beautiful  Orotta  delle 
Stalatiiti  (halfway  up)  is  now  private  property  and  inaccessible.  On  the 
top  stood  a  Villa  of  Tiberius,  of  which  extensive  substructures  and  vaults 
still  exist  below  the  vineyards. 

Leaving  the  Piazza  by  a  vaulted  passage  beyond  the  flight  of 
steps  ascending  to  the  church  of  Santo  Stefano,  then  descending  to 
the  right,  past  the  H6tel  Pagano,  we  follow  the  Via  Tragara  to  the 
left  again  just  before  reaching  the  H6tel  Quisisana.  [The  path 
straight  on  leads  to  La  Certosa  (318  ft.),  an  abandoned  monastery 
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founded  in  1371.]  We  next  skirt  the  substantial  Roman  masonry 
of  Le  CamerdU  (probably  connected  with  tbe  construction  of  a 
road  through  the  valley),  and  are  then  led  by  a  path  which  ascends 
slightly  to  the  left,  about  400  yds.  from  the  Quisisana,  to  the 
(10  min.  more)  *Fuiita  Trag&ra  (Cafi-Bestaurant  Punta  Tragara), 
the  S.E.  promontory.  Remains  of  a  Roman  house  were  exhumed 
here  in  1885.  This  point  commands  a  picturesque  view  of  Capri  and 
the  S.  coast,  with  the  Faraglioni,  three  precipitous  cliffs,  of  which 
that  connected  with  the  land  is  called  Stella  (295  ft.),  the  larger  of 
the  other  two  Scopolo  (288  ft.).  On  the  flat  rock  called  II  Monacone 
(^Great  Monk'),  farther  to  the  E.,  is  a  Roman  tomb. 

By  descending  tbe  steps  to  the  right  of  the  house,  we  reach  an  easy 
sigzag  path,  leading  down  to  a  small  bay  and  landing-place.  [In  spring 
boats  may  often  be  found  here  in  the  afternoon,  for  returning  to  the 
Marina  Grande;  fare  ca.  2  fr.]  Or  we  may  follow  the  good  *Footpath 
(stone  seats  at  intervals)  along  the  slope,  enjoying  *  Views  of  the  Faraglioni 
and  of  the  Polpp?iermu  rock.  This  path,  proceeding  sometiDaes  by  flights 
of  steps  (fine  view  of  the  Punta  del  Massullo,  with  its  shelter-hut),  un- 
dulates round  the  Semaforo  (see  below),  turns  inland  at  the  gorge  de- 
scending on  the  N.  from  the  Semaforo  towards  the  sea,  and  in  60  min. 
from  the  Punta,  at  a  group  of  houses,  reaches  the  path  descending  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  to  the  Arco  Naturale  (p.  174).  The  view  of  the 
E.  coast  from  this  path  is  still  finer  than  that  from  the  arch  itself.  The 
summit  of  the  Semd/oro  or  Tuoro  Grande  (895  ft.),  a  hill  with  an  old 
optic  telegraph  and  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  Tiberius  on  the  top,  is  not 
accessible,  but  we  may  ascend  the  stepped  path  beginning  just  short  of 
the  above-mentioned  group  of  houses  for  about  80  steps  and  then  turn  to 
the  right  into  the  Via  Gircumtel^grafo,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  town. 

The  N.E.  promontory  of  Capri,  called  Lo  Capo,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  Villa  Jovis,  to  which  Tiberius  retired  for 
nine  months  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus.  The  path  (8/4  hr.  from  the 
town  of  Capri)  cannot  be  mistaken.  From  the  Piazza  we  pass  to 
the  left  through  the  archway  adjoining  the  Caffk  d' Italia  and  follow 
first  the  Via  Tiberio,  the  narrow  main  street  of  Capri,  and  then  a 
paved  mule-track  to  (8  min.)  a  house  with  a  triple  veranda  and 
marble  tablets  on  the  comers  indicating  the  way :  to  the  right  *  Via 
Matermania'  (p.  174),  straight  on  *Via  Tiberio'.  We  follow  the 
latter  route,  past  the  little  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  the  foot  of  the 
San  Michele  hill  (p.  172),  continue  at  the  same  level  or  slightly 
ascending,  with  a  view  of  the  chapel  at  the  Villa  of  Tiberius  above 
and  of  the  old  lighthouse,  and  at  length  skirt  the  slope  to  the  right. 
On  the  way  we  pass  three  clean  taverns  (rfmts. ;  Capri  wine  1 1/4  fr. 
per  bottle),  viz.  *La  Bella  Carmelina'  (left),  *La  Bella  Carolina', 
to  the  right,  above  the  Grotta  Bianca  mentioned  at  p.  177,  and,  a 
few  minutes  before  reaching  the  last  height,  the  'Salto  di  Tiberio' 
(right),  so  called  after  the  rock  (974  ft.  above  the  sea)  from  which, 
according  to  a  purely  mythical  story,  the  tyrant  precipitated  his 
victims.  A  projecting  platform  with  a  parapet  affords  a  view  of  the 
sea  below.  A  good  idea  of  the  height  of  these  rocks  may  be  gained 
by  dropping  a  stone  over  the  railing  and  noting  the  time  it  takes 
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to  fall  into  the  sea.  To  the  right  aie  the  substractions  of  an  ancient 
Lighthouse  (Fanale  Antlco ;  ♦View).  The  Tarantella  dancers  who 
usually  present  themselves  at  %a  Bella  Carolina'  expect  Y2  fr.  each 
for  their  exhibition. 

After  a  slight  ascent  we  reach  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  *VilIa 
di  Tiberio  (pronounced  Timbtrio  by  the  natives),  consisting  of  a 
number  of  corridors  and  vaulted  rooms  which  are  now  partly  used 
as  cow-houses.  On  the  highest  point  is  the  small  chapel  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Soecorao  (1115  ft.),  with  a  conspicuous  gilt  figure  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  who  offers  wine  and  for  a  trifling 
donation  allows  the  visitor  to  Inscribe  his  ^testimonium  prxsentis'. 
This  point  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  the  island  and  the  blue 
sea,  of  the  barren  Punta  di  Campanella  opposite,  and  the  two  bays ; 
even  Passtum  and  the  Ponza  Islands  (to  the  N.W.)  are  visible  in 
clear  weather. 

In  returning  we  take  the  route  marked  *Via  Matennania\  at  the  house 
with  the  marble  tablets  (see  p.  173^  20min.  from  the  Salto  di  Tiberio),  and 
follow  the  same  direction  as  the  telegraph-wires,  past  gardens  and  isolated 
houses.  After  10  min.,  near  a  group  of  houses,  we  reach  the  head  of 
the  gorge  mentioned  at  p.  173,  in  which  ends  the  path  from  the  Punta  Tra- 
gara  round  the  E.  side  of  the  Semaforo.  To  the  left  in  this  valley,  8  min. 
farther  on,  and  reached  by  a  path  which  is  rather  rough  towards  the  end, 
rises  the  *Arco  Naturale,  a  magnificent  natural  archway  in  the  rock,  where 
we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  imposing  and  rugged  cliffs.  A  visit  to  the 
Orotia  di  Matromania,  to  which  180  steps  descend,  may  be  combined  with 
this  excursion  (we  retrace  our  steps  for  4  min.,  then  descend  to  the  left  to 
the  steps,  passing  through  some  small  gardens).  This  grotto  perhaps  con- 
tained a  shrine  of  Mithras,  the  ^unconquered  god  of  the  sun',  whose  cult 
was  introduced  to  Rome  from  the  East,  and  in  the  time  of  the  later  emperors 
spread  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Roman  remains  may  be  seen 
in  the  cave.  —  Returning  to  the  above-mentioned  group  of  houses,  we 
may  thence  reach  the  Punta  Tragara  by  the  footpath  mentioned  at  p.  173. 

About  1  M.  from  the  Piazza,  at  a  point  where  the  Via  Tiberio  (p.  173) 
makes  a  decided  bend  to  the  right,  diverges  a  path  leading  in  a  straight 
direction  to  (6  min.)  a  place  where  three  paths  meet.  Here  we  take  the 
arm  to  the  right  and  in  5  min.  more  (fine  view  of  the  Marina  Grande) 
descend  abruptly  amid  large  bushes  of  Erica  and  broom  (fine  views  of 
the  gulf)  to  (V2  hr.)  the  Fortino^  an  old  entrenchment  on  Lo  Capo  (p.  173). 

From  Capri  to  Anacapri  (1/2  hr.'s  drive ;  3/4  hr.  on  foot).  A 
road  in  long  windings  hewn  in  the  rock,  constructed  in  1874,  now 
supersedes  the  flight  of  over  800  steps  (recently  restored)  which 
used  to  form  the  chief  approach  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  island. 
This  road  commands  beautiful  views.  We  pass  the  Torre  Quattro 
Venti,  the  home  of  Mr.  Elihu  Vedder,  the  American  painter.  Above 
the  road  rise  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  Castello  di  Barbarossa  (1334  ft.  j 
key  kept  by  Dr.  Munthe,  at  Anacapri),  named  after  the  pirate  who 
destroyed  it  in  1644.  At  the  point  where  the  road  turns  to  the 
S.W.,  between  the  Caf6  Bitter  (978  ft.)  and  the  Eden  Hotel,  we 
enjoy  a  splendid  *View  of  the  gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno. 

Anacapri.  —  Hotels  (open  the  year  round).  *Edbn  Hotel  Holabo, 
outside  the  town  to  the  K.E.,  in  a  garden,  with  baths  and  fumaee 
heating,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  4-5,  B.  1V«»  d^j.  872,  D.  5  (wine  extra),  pens.  8-12,  omn. 
1  fr. ;  Paradiso,  in  the  Piazza,  near  the  church,  with  garden  and  baths, 
very  fair,  E.  3-6,  B.  IV*,  dej.  3,  D.  4(both  incl.  wine),  pens,  (without  wine) 
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6-9  fr.;  ViTTOBiA  (English),  on  the  way  to  Gaprile,  with  garden  and  steam- 
heating,  B.  8,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (incl.  wine),  pens.  7  fr.,  also  fair.  —  Oaf^s. 
*  Villa  Bitter  (German  beer  and  wines),  opposite  the  £den  Hotel  (p.  174), 
with  terrace  and  superb  view  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Salerno;  Het' 
mann  Moll^  with  garden -terrace  (wine  and  Munich  beer),  -r-  Furnished 
Booms  abundant. 

Phyaieian,  Dr.  Owtmo  (speaks  English). 

AnacafH  (ca.  980  ft.),  the  second  little  town  in  the  island,  with 
2300  inhah.,  is  scattered  over  the  lofty  plain  which  slopes  towards 
the  W.,  and  has  recently  become  a  fayourite  summer-iesidenoe.  The 
houses  have  an  almost  Oriental  appearance.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  street,  in  the  town,  is  the  church  of  San  MicheUj  containing  a 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  17th  century.  Farther  up,  in  the  Piazza,  is 
Santa  Sofia,  the  principal  church.  —  Adjoining  Anacapri  is  the 
pleasant  village  of  CapriU  (920  ft.). 

A  heautiful  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  Migliera.  We  follow  the 
Via  Catena  to  the  E.  of  the  Paradise  Hotel  for  260  paces,  towards 
Monte  Solaro,  the  hase  of  which  is  skirted  hy  a  good  path  leading 
in  Y2  hr.  to  the  S.  verge  of  the  plateau.  Fine  view  of  the  sea, 
1000ft.  below;  to  the  right,  below,  a  lighthouse;  to  the  left,  the 
rocky  mass  of  Monte  Solaro.  About  200  paces  higher  up  (left),  the 
view  is  open  as  far  as  the  Faraglionl.  By  descending  to  the  right 
by  a  poor  and  stony  path  along  the  wall,  turning  to  the  right  just 
beyond  the  (1/4  hr.)  round  watch-tower,  we  reach  (7  mln.)  the  paved 
road,  which  leads  to  the  left  to  the  lighthouse  rfV»ro;  and  to  the  right, 
passing  Materita  (690  ft.),  returns  to  (1 V4  M.)  Anacapri  vi&  Gaprile. 

The  French  landed  in  1808  (p.  171)  at  the  Punta  di  Carena,  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  island.  —  There  are  Boman  ruins  near  the  Torre  di 
bameeuta  (495  ft.),  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  plateau,  where  perhaps  an- 
other villa  of  Tiberius  once  stood. 

The  Abobnt  of  Montb  SoiiAso  is  recommended  to  tolerable 
walkers  (1  hr.  from  Anacapri;  donkey  from  Capri,  see  p.  170). 
The  route  is  easily  found.  We  quit  the  road  immediately  beyond 
the  garden  of  the  Eden  Hotel  (p.  174),  and  follow  the  lane  on 
the  left  (as  we  come  from  Capri)  past  the  Villa  Maaaimino  to  the 
(160  paces)  Villa  OitUia,  (Here  is  the  junction  of  a  path  from  the 
main  street  of  Anacapri,  250  paces,  see  above.)  We  turn  to  the  left 
and  ascend  for  30  paces  to  the  right,  by  the  waJl  of  the  villa-garden, 
to  the  path  along  the  slope,  which  we  follow.  Farther  on  we  pass 
through  a  hollow  and  ascend  by  steps  supported  by  masonry  to 
(^2  hr.)  a  saddle  with  a  shrine  of  the  Madonna  (left).  From  this 
point  we  may  proceed  to  the  right  (S.)  direct  to  the  summit,  which 
we  reach  after  a  fatiguing  ascent  of  15-20  min.  over  d^ris  and  up 
steps.  Or  we  may  go  straight  on  for  ca.  7  min.  past  a  little  hut  on 
the  right,  to  the  white  wall  of  the  Hermitage  (Santa  Maria  Oitrella, 
1620  ft.),  where  a  projecting  platform  commands  a  most  pictur- 
esque view  of  the  town  of  Capri  and  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
island  (open  only  on  Sat  evening  and  Sun.).  From  the  Hermitage 
we  return  to  the  hut  mentioned  above  (4  min.)  whence  we  ascend 
(74  hr.)  to  the  summit  of  the  *Moiite  Solaro  (1920  ft.),  which 
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rises  abraptly  from  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  and  is 
crowned  by  a  ruined  castle  (simple  rfmts.).  The  view  is  snperb, 
embracing  Naples  with  the  whole  of  its  bay,  as  well  as  that  of 
Salerno  as  far  as  P»stum.  Towards  the  N.  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  is  visible, 
and  towards  the  W.  the  gronp  of  the  Ponza  Islands.  The  spectator 
also  obtains  a  survey  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  bounding  the 
Gampanian  plain  in  a  wide  curve  from  Terracina,  the  Abruzzi, 
the  Matese  Mts.  (p.  11),  and  a  long  vista  of  sea  and  land  extending 
to  the  S.  to  the  hills  of  Calabria.  Capri  itself  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sorrento  lie  in  prominent  relief  at  the  spectator's  feet.  The  charm 
of  this  view  is  at  its  highest  by  moonlight  or  at  sunrise. 

Blub  Grotto.  —  A  visit  to  the  Blue  Grotto  from  the  Marina  at 
Capri  occupies  i*/4-2  hrs.  If  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  N.  or  W., 
access  to  the  grotto  is  impossible;  and  even  in  calm  weaUier  the  occu- 
pants of  the  boats  have  to  dnck  their  heada  on  entering.  The  skiffs  are 
not  allowed  to  take  more  than  three  passengers.  The  official  tariff,  dis- 
played at  the  Marina,  fixes  the  charges  as  follows:  a.  Boat  from  the 
steamer  into  the  grotto  and  back,  IV4  fr.  each  person ;  b.  From  the 
Banchina  di  Capri  (Marina  Grande)  and  back ,  1  pers.  2V4,  2  pers.  3*/4, 
3  ^ers.  5y4  fr.)  4  or  more  pers.  IVs  fr.  each.  The  hire  of  the  small 
skiff  entering  the  grotto  is  included  in  these  charges  ONei  suddetti  prezzl 
h  compreso  il  noleggio  del  piccolo  battello  per  Tentrata  alia  Grotta 
Azzurra,  che  percio  andra  a  carico  dei  barcaiuoli'*).  The  stay  in  the 
erotto  is  limited  to  1/4  hr.,  and  an  extra  charge  of  50  c.  is  made  for  every 
74  hr.  additional.  —  When  a  boat  is  hired  at  the  Marina  the  boatman  should 
at  once  be  referred  to  the  tariff,  as  it  is  a  favourite  practice  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  traveller  pay,  in  addition  to  the  tariff-price,  the  charge  of 
11/4  fr*  per  head  required  by  the  manager  at  the  grotto ,  when  the  large 
boat  is  exchanged  for  the  skiffs  entering  the  grotto.  That  extra  charge 
is  to  be  paid,  as  stated  above,  by  the  boatman  from  the  Marina.  Single 
travellers  are  usually  taken  direct  from  the  Marina  in  small  boats,  so 
that  no  change  is  necessary. 

The  Blue  Grotto  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  about 
11/2  M.  from  the  landing-place  of  Capri.  The  row  along  the  base 
of  the  precipitous  rocky  shore  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  swarms  with  gaily-coloured  jelly-fish.  In  1/4  hr. 
we  reach  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Tiberius,  where  a  fragment  of  an 
ancient  wall  in  the  water  is  to  be  seen  (locally  known  as  ^palazzo 
a  mare'),  and  in  1/2  ^r-  niore  we  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  the  *Bliie 
Orotto  (Orotta  Azzurra),  which  is  scarcely  3  ft.  in  height.  Visitors 
must  here  leave  the  larger  boat  and  enter  one  of  the  small  skiffs 
that  are  usually  waiting  at  midday.  In  the  interior  the  roof  rises 
to  a  height  of  39  ft.;  the  water  is  60  ft.  deep.  Length  of  the  grotto 
175  ft.,  greatest  width  98  ft.  When  the  sun  is  shining  outside,  the 
grotto  is  flUed  with  an  extraordinary  blue  light,  penetrating  its  re- 
cesses through  a  second  opening,  seen  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The  best  light  is  between  11 
and  1  o'clock ;  summer  is  the  best  season.  Objects  in  the  water  as- 
sume a  beautiful  silvery  appearance.  A  boy  usually  offers  to  bathe 
in  order  to  show  this  effect,  and  is  sufficiently  rewarded  with  1  fr., 
even  for  several  persons;  failing  an  agreement,  the  visitor  may 
make  the  experiment  with  his  own  arm.    Near  the  middle  of  the 
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grotto,  to  the  right,  is  a  kind  of  landing-place,  leading  to  a  passage 
160  ft  In  length  with  broken  steps,  now  covered  with  ruhbish.  The 
grotto  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  villa  of  Tiberius  at  Damecuta 
(p.  175)  and  then  accessible  from  the  sea  by  the  second  opening 
mentioned  at  p.  176.  The  grotto,  which  fell  into  oblivion  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  re-discovered  in  1826  by  August  Kopisch,  the  poet. 

Anacapri  is  reached  by  a  rough  path,  beginning  near  the  Blue  Grotto. 

The  Bine  Grotto  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rocky  shores  of  Capri  abound,  but  some  of  the  others 
are  also  well  worth  visiting.  The  *Giro  ,  or  Voyaob  bound  thb 
Island,  occupies  3-4  hrs.  (boats,  see  p.  170).  Steering  from  the 
Marina  Grande  towards  the  E.,  we  first  reach  a  charming  spot  on 
the  beach,  called  by  the  boatmen  CaterUx.  Close  by  is  the  spacious 
Orotta  del  Bove  Marino.  Farther  on  are  two  curiously  -  shaped 
rocks  in  the  sea,  called  Jl  Fucile  (*the  musket*)  and  La  Ricotta  ('the 
whey -milk  cheese*).  Beyond  Capo  Tiberio  we  reach  the  Orotta 
Bianettj  with  its  stalactite  formations.  Within  this  cavern,  about 
100  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  Orotta  MaravigliosOj  another 
stalactite  grotto,  discovered  in  1902  and  notable  for  its  beautiful 
and  varied  light-eifects  (accessible  from  the  landward  side;  guide, 
6  fr.  for  a  party).  The  most  striking  part  of  the  trip  is  at  the  Fara- 
glUmi  (p.  173);  the  central  cliff  is  undermined  by  an  imposing  arch- 
way, through  which  the  boat  passes,  but  not  visible  from  the  land. 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  Orotta  delV Arsenate.  We  next  pass 
the  Marina  Piccola  (p.  172)  and  in  25  min.  more  reach  the  Orotta 
Verde,  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Solaro,  of  a  beautiful  emerald- 
green  colour,  and  the  most  interesting  after  the  Blue  Grotto  (best 
light  10-11  a.m.;  not  accessible  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
S.).  Adjacent  is  the  curious  Orotta  Rossa  (best  light  about  noon). 
The  voyage  hence  round  the  W.  side  of  the  island  to  the  Blue 
Grotto,  past  the  lighthouse  on  the  S.W.  promontory  and  some  old 
British  fortifications,  is  less  attractive,  but  this  cavern  may  now 
be  visited  as  an  appropriate  termination  to  the  excursion  (in  which 
case  a  skiff  for  the  grotto  should  be  previously  ordered  to  meet  the 
traveller). 


11.  From  Naples  to  Salerno,  PsBstum^  and  Amalfi. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  178. 

The  Gulf  of  Salbrno  cannot  indeed  compete  with  the  Bay  of  Kaples ; 
towards  the  S.  its  shores  are  flat  and  monotonous ;  but  the  K.  side,  where 
the  mountains  of  the  Sorrentine  peninsula  rise  abruptly  some  thousands 
of  feet  from  the  sea,  is  full  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Here  are  situated 
the  towns  of  Salerno  and  Amal/l ,  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  mediseval 
history,  and  still  containing  a  few  monuments  of  their  former  greatness. 
Farther  8.,  in  a  barren,  desolate  situation,  are  the  temples  of  Paettum, 
usually  the  extreme  point  of  the  Italian  peninsula  visited  by  northern 
travellers.  All  these  recall  the  golden  period  of  Greek  history  and  art 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  localities  in  Italy. 
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This  route  may  conveniently  b^  combined  with  the  preceding  (p.  158) 
as  follows.  FiasT  Day:  ITorning- train  to  Cava  dei  Tt  'eni;  excursion  to 
Corpo  di  Cava  (not  recommended  in  winter)  5  in  the  afternoon  to  Sa- 
lerno.  —  Second  Day:  Korning-train  to  Paestum;  return  to  Salerno  and 
drive  to  Amalfi  (in  this  case  the  carriage  must  be  ordered  beforehand  ^  if  the 
return  be  made  to  Vietri,  a  carriage  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  station).  — 
Third  Day:  Amalji;  excursion  to  Ravello.  —  Foueth  Day:  Drive  across 
the  hills  to  Sorrento,  —  Fifth  Day  :  At  noon  to  Capri.  —  Sixth  Day  :  Back 
to  Naples  by  steamer  in  the  afternoon.  —  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  most 
of  these  places,  especially  Amalji  and  Capri^  will  repay  a  longer  visit. 
During  the  season  it  is  advisable  to  secure  rooms  in  advance  by  letter. 

Railway  from  Naples  to  Cava  dei  Tirreni^  28  M.,  in  lV4-2*/4  hrs.  (fares 
6fr.  25,  8fr.  70,  2  f r.  85c.)j  to  SaUrno,  84  M.,  in  lV«-8  hrs.  (fares  6  fr. 
SO,  4  fr.  40,  2  fr.  »5  c. ;  (Vietri  is  the  station  for  Amalfi) ;  to  Battipaglia^ 
45V«  M.,  in  2-4  hrs.  (fares  8  fr.  50,  5  fr.  95,  3  fr.  85  c). 

From  Naples  to  Pompeiiy  15  M.,  see  R.  7.  The  train,  after 
quitting  the  Bay  of  Naples,  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Same. 
Maize,  tobacco,  and  tomatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  here,  and 
cotton  is  also  grown.  —  15^2  M.  Valle  di  Pompei  (H6tel  dn  Sanc- 
tuaire,  see  p.  133;  Trattoria  Lamberti,  at  the  station),  a  com- 
munity that  has  rapidly  sprung  up  around  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  RosariOy  with  its  conspicuous  coloured  dome«  The  church 
contains  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  visited  an- 
nually by  100,000  pilgrims.  —  17  M.  Scafati,  with  large  manufac- 
tories. Festival  of  the  Madonna  dei  Bagnl  on  Aug.  16th  (see  p.  32). 

191/2 M.  Angriy  with  7649inhab.,  large  factories,  and  the  ch&teau 
and  park  of  Principe  d'Angri.  —  The  district  gradually  becomes 
more  mountainous,  and  the  scenery  is  picturesque  the  whole  way. 
—  22  M.  Pagani,  with  2824  inhabitants.  In  the  church  of  San 
Michele,  below  the  altar  of  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  are 
preserved  (under  glass)  the  relics  of  Alphonso  de'Liguori,  born  at 
Naples  in  1696,  bishop  of  Sant'Agata  in  1762,  and  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Redemptorists.  He  died  at  Pagani  in  1787  and  was 
canonized  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1839. 

Fbom  Paoani  to  Amalfi  (road  unfinished).  From  Pagani  the  road 
ascends  the  W.  slope  of  the  Monte  di  CMunto  (2887  ft.)  via  Corbara.  Then 
a  bridle-path  runs  to  the  £.  to  Torre  di  Chiuneo  (2250  ft.),  an  ancient 
fortress  erected  by  Raimondo  Orsini  (also  reached  by  a  direct  path  from 
Pagani),  and  to  Cata  Telete.  From  this  point  a  road  leads  through  the 
Val  Tramonti  ^between  the  mountains',  via  Campinola  and  Ponieprimario, 
to  Maiori  (p.  187);  5-6  hrs.  in  all. 

23  M.  Koc^ra  Inferiore  or  de' Pagani  (^Alb.  e  Trattoria  del 
Bolognese^  at  the  station),  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient  Nuceria  Alfatemay 
Is  a  town  of  11,933  inhab.  with  large  manufactories.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Hugo  de'Pagani,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Templars, 
and  of  the  painter  Francesco  Solimena;  and  Paulus  Jovius,  the 
historian,  was  bishop  here.  To  the  left  of  the  line,  above  the  ex- 
tensive Capuchin  monastery,  rise  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castello 
in  ParcOj  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Helena,  widow  of  King  Manfred, 
after  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1266).  At  the  close  of  the  14th  cent, 
the  castle  was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
Mater  Domini,  a  pilgrimage-resort  near  Nocera,  is  the  scene  of  an 
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Important  festival  on  the  night  of  Aug.  15tli.  —  Nocera  is  connected 
with  Codola  (p.  223)  by  a  hranch-railway  (3  M.,  in  12  min.:  fares 
60,  46,  30  c). 

On  the  right,  just  short  of  the  small  village  of  (25  M.)  Nocera 
Superiore,  we  observe  the  ancient  baptismal  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  similar  to  Santa  Costauza  in  Rome  and  probably  dating 
from  the  4th  century.  On  the  parapet  of  the  large  font  under  the 
dome  are  eight  granite  columns;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  circular  passage 
with  sixteen  pairs  of  handsome  columns  of  pavonazzetto  marbles, 
vflth  rich  capitals,  all  antique.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  fres- 
coes of  the  14th  century.  —  The  line  now  ascends  considerably. 

28  M.  Cava  del  Tirreni.  —  Hotels.  *h§tbl  db  Londbes,  often 
crowded  in  snmmer,  with  tennis-court,  R.,  L.,  is  A.  4-6,  B.  17«,  dej.  3,  D.  5, 
pens.  10-12,  omn.  i/«  fr. ;  *H6tel  Savoib  (Brown  &  Gaugler),  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
from  3,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens,  from  7  fr.  i  Hotel  Vit- 
TORiA  ET  Pension  Suisse,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3-4,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  7  fr.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Good  furnished  lodgings. 

Carriages.  With  one  horse :  drive  in  the  town  50,  first  hr.  90,  each  hr. 
additional  65  c.  (after  10  p.m.,  90  c,  1  fr.  40,  80  c);  with  two  horses  1  fr., 
1  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c.  (after  10  p.m.,  1  fr.  80,  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c).  —  To 
Yietri,  with  one  horse,  ca.  1  fr.,  to  Salemo  IV2-2  fr.,  to  Corpo  di  Cava, 
with  one  horse  2,  there  and  back  3  fr.  (with  two  horses,  8  and  5  fr. ;  three 
horses,  5  and  6  fr.).  These  fares  include  halt  of  1  hr.j  for  longer  halt, 
one-horse  carr.  i/si  two-horse  1  fr.  per  hr. 

Cava  dei  Tirreni  (643  ft.),  situated  among  green  hills  dotted 
with  villages,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  foreigners  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn and  of  the  Neapolitans  in  summer  on  account  of  its  charming 
scenery  and  pleasant  walks;  It  is  also  a  good  centre  for  excursions 
to  Amalfl,  Pffistum,  Pompeii,  etc.  The  town  (23,415  inhab.,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs)  mainly  consists  of  a  street  i/j  M.  long,  with  arcades, 
leading  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza,  where  a  church  and  a  large 
fountain  of  good  water  are  situated.  Adjoining  Is  the  Villa  ISibhlica, 
a  public  garden  with  handsome  pine-trees,  where  a  band  plays  on 
summer-evenings. 

The  best  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs  is  obtained  from  the  Monte 
Castello  (1510 ft)  to  the  N.E.  We  first  follow  the  road  leading  to  the  E. 
round  the  8.  base  of  Monte  GasteUo  to  (l»/4  M.)  the  church  of  the  An- 
nunziata  (carr.  to  this  point  1  fr).  Hence  an  easy  path  ascends  towards 
the  W.  to  (20  ihin.)  the  summit,  with  its  ruined  castle  and  deserted 
hermitage  (key  obtained  at  the  village  by  the  church).  The  return  may 
be  made  by  a  pleasant  ronte  (IVt  hr.)  via  San  Pietro,  Roiolc,  and  the 
Mattaloio  (slaughter-house).  —  About  "/«  M.  to  the  S.  of  Cava  a  road 
diverging  to  the  left  from  the  highroad  leads  to  (IV2  M.5  8/*  hr.  on  foot) 
Ale»*ia  (unpretending  caf6).  We  ascend  through  this  village  to  the  S.  to  the 
pass  of  La  Voile  and  then  follow  a  footpath  to  the  E.  to  (17  min.)  a  white 
cross,  whence  Salemo  and  its  bay  are  visible.  To  Uie  Monte  San  Liberatore, 
see  p.  181.  —  The  slender  round  towers  on  the  hills  about  Cava  are  used 
for  the  capture  of  wild  pigeons  in  October.  As  the  pigeons  pass  the  towers, 
small  white  stones  are  thrown  out,  which  they  mistake  for  food;  as  they 
ftoop  to  follow  the  supposed  grains,  they  are  caught  by  nets. 

The  attractive  ♦Exoubsion  to  Cobpo  di  Cava,  3/^-1  hr.  to  the 
S.W.  of  Cava,  may  be  made  either  by  carriage  or  on  foot.  Leaving 
the  Piazza,  we  proceed  to  the  W.,  round  the  public  garden,  and  take 
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the  road  diyerging  behind  the  middle  of  the  garden.  Passing  to  the 
right  of  a  little  church,  we  aseend  between  walls,  past  the  red- 
painted  tobacco  manufactory,  to  (^4  hr.)  the  chnrch  and  houses  of 
SarU'Areangelo.  The  road  to  the  right  here  goes  on  to  Passiano, 
but  we  follow  that  to  the  left,  which  descends  a  rayine,  crosses  a 
bridge,  and  again  gradually  ascends  on  the  other  side,  skirting 
a  wood.  At  the  top  a  view  is  obtained  of  Cava  del  Tirreni  and  of  the 
Bay  of  Salerno.  We  continue  to  follow  the  road  and  in  20-25  min. 
arrive  at  the  church  of  Pielra  Santa,  so  called  from  a  rock  in  front 
of  the  high-altar,  on  which  Pope  Urban  n.  dismounted  in  1095, 
when  he  consecrated  the  convent  of  La  Cava;  the  church  itself  dates 
from  the  17th  century.  Farther  on  our  road  is  joined  by  another 
on  the  left.  The  road  then  divides,  leading  to  the  right  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  to  the  left  across  the  viaduct  to  (5  min.)  the  monastery. 

The  village  of  Corpo  di  Cava  (1970  ft. ;  Albergo  SeapolatitUOj 
with  garden,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2-3,  pens.  5-6  fr.,  bargaining  necessary; 
Albergo  Adinolfi^  pens.  6V2  &.,  ^^th  plain,  but  good ;  Alb.  Pietrasanta) 
stands  on  the  rock  against  which  the  monastery  is  built,  above  the 
beautiful  narrow  valley  of  the  Bonea^  with  its  mills.  The  air  is  pure 
and  the  situation  beautiftil,  so  that  visitors  often  make  a  prolonged 
stay  here. 

The  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  La  Trinitii  della  Cava 
was  founded  in  1025 ,  in  the  time  of  Guaimar  III.  of  Salerno,  by 
St.  Alferius,  a  member  of  a  noble  Lombard  family,  and  stands  above 
the  cavern  which  the  saint  had  previously  occupiedl.  It  is  now 
national  property  and  is  maintained  like  Monte  Cassino,  the  abbot 
being  keeper  of  the  Archives.  It  contains  a  lyoeum  and  boarding- 
school,  patronized  by  the  upper  classes.  The  present  buildings, 
dating  from  the  18th  cent.,  stand  partly  on  the  old  foundations. 

Visitors  are  admitted  daily  from  9  a.m.  till  sunset,  except  on  high 
festivals  (p.  zzv).  —  The  Oivrch  (with  two  marble  sarcophagi  and  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Sibilla  at  the  entrance)  contains  (chapel  to  the  right  of 
the  high-altar)  three  large  sarcophagi  of  coloured  marble  with  the  remains 
of  the  first  three  abbots  and  a  reliquary  with  the  pectoral  cross  of  Urban  U. 
(see  abore).  The  handsome  pulpit  in  marble  and  mosaic  and  the  Easter 
candelabrum  (iSth  cent.)  belonged  to  the  old  church.  The  organ  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Italy.  —  The  Archives  of  the  monastery  are  of  great  value, 
and  contain  a  number  of  important  documents  on  parchment  in  uninter- 
rupted succession ;  the  catalogue  comprises  8  volumes.  Among  the  valuable 
MSS.  are  the  Codex  Legum  Langobardorum  of  1004,  a  prayer-book  with 
miniatures  by  a  Netherlandish  maater,  the  Latin  Biblia  Vulgata  of  the 
7th  cent.,  a  Diploma  of  740,  King  Boger*s  Golden  BuU,  etc.  The  small 
Pinacoteca,  or  picture-gallery,  contains  two  fine  altar-pieces  of  the  early 
Umbrian  school  (Resurrection  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi),  revealing  the 
influence  of  Raphael.  —  We  are  also  shown  the  rooms  of  the  old  convoit, 
including  a  finely  panelled  conference-roonl  of  the  i6th  cent.,  a  triangular 
Romanesque  eloister,  and  a  carious  crypt,  containing  ancient  mural  paint- 
ings, the  skulls  of  numerous  Lombard  and  Norman  princes  who  were 
buried  in  the  abbey,  and  the  cave  of  St.  Alferius  (fee  40-60  c). 

From  Corpo  to  Kaiori  (p.  187),  4  hrs.,  with  guide.  Fine  view.  Wine 
at  the  hermitage. 

We  may  return  to  Cava  by  the  Qrotta  Bonea,  with  a  small 
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waterfall.  From  the  church  we  descend  into  the  raiine,  follow  the 
right  side  of  the  valley  for  25  min.,  descend  to  the  left  to  (8  min.) 
the  grotto,  and  then  ascend  on  the  other  side  and  reach  (30-35  min.) 
Gaya,  Yi&  the  yillage  of  Ccuaeinque, 

A  pleasant  half-day  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  *Monte 
San  Libevatore  (1515  ft.)}  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Cava  del  Tirreni,  whicb  is, 
p^baps,  the  best  point  of  view  on  tbe  Gtult  of  Salerno.  Road  to  (IVs  M.) 
AUuiaj  see  p.  179.  We  tben  ascend  towards  the  bead  of  tbe  pass,  passing 
a  group  of  bouses  and  a  venerable  evergreen  oak.  At  (35  min.)  tbe 
hermitage  we  obtain  a  wonderful  view  of  tbe  gulf  of  Salerno  and  of  the 
coast  from  the  Capo  d'Orso  to  the  Punta  Licosa  (p.  263).  Turning  to 
tbe  left  just  short  of  tbe  hermitage,  we  reach  the  (5  min.)  summit,  which 
affords  a  magnificent  view  towards  tbe  K.,  extending  across  the  yalley 
from  Cava  to  Kocera  and  the  mountains  around  it.  The  attractive  descent 
from  the  head  of  tbe  pass,  past  tbe  white  cross  (p.  179),  to  Salerno,  takes 
s/4-i  hr.  (one-horse  carriage  for  tbe  drive  to  Aledsia,  and  the  return  from 
Salerno  to  Cava,  ca.  A  fr. ;  bargaining  necessary). 

Walk  from  Cava  del  Tirreni  to  Baito  (p.  IffT)-  We  follow  the  Vesuvius 
road  to  (i/s  H.)  Molina^  descend  to  tbe  rigbt  into  the  valley  just  short  of 
tbe  viaduct,  pass  the  church,  cross  (5  min.)  tbe  brook,  and  ascend  on  tbe 
other  side.  In  17  min.  more  we  reach  tbe  road.  Here  we  turn  sharply 
to  tbe  rigbt  before  reaching  the  church  of  Benincasa,  descend  the  flight 
of  steps  to  the  left,  follow  tbe  carriage-road  to  the  right  as  far  as  the 
(10  min.)  cemetery,  ascend  the  flight  of  steps  to  tbe  left  of  tbe  entrance, 
turn  to  the  left  again  in  A  min.  more,  and  follow  tbe  road  to  (5  min.)  tbe 
school  of  Baito.  Fine  view  from  tbe  Bondel.  —  To  descend  to  (25  min.) 
Tietri  we  follow  tbe  road,  whicb  unites  with  the  highroad  from  Amalfi 
about  550  yards  from  Vietri. 

The  Railway  now  traverses  a  beautiful  district,  and  soon  affords 
a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Salerno. 

3OV2  M.  Vietri  (Trattoria  RoBa,  plain,  not  suited  for  night- 
quarters;  Brit,  vice-consul,  8ig,  Pio  ConsiglioJ,  charmingly  situated, 
with  several  villas.  Pop.  3000.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  above 
the  highroad  are  promenades,  commanding  beautiful  views. 

Passengers  may  alight  here  and  take  a  carriage  down  to  Salerno  (drive 
of  20  min.  \  fare  50  c,  single  seat  25  c).  Tbe  road  descends,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sea,  and  affords  a  pleasant  walk  (1/2  hr.).  High  above,  along 
tbe  rocks  of  Monte  San  Liberatore  (see  above)  to  the  left,  runs  the  rail- 
way. To  Baito,  see  above.  Carriage  to  Cava  dei  TirrttU  1  fr.  (on  foot 
9/4  hr.)\  to  Amai/l  (p.  187;  a  drive  of  2-2Vsbrs.)  with  one  horse  3-4,  with 
two  5-6,  with  three  9-10  fr.,  and  fee  of  1  fr. ;  diligence  from  Vietri  to  Amalfi 
twice  daily  in  2Vs  brs.  (fbrenoon  and  evening,  returning  early  in  tbe  morning 
and  at  noon). 

The  railway,  supported  by  galleries,  and  passing  through  four 
tunnels,  the  last  under  the  castle-hill,  descends  rapidly. 

34  M.  Salerno.  —  The  Railway  station  lies  at  tbe  E.  end  of  tbe 
town,  a  considerable  way  from  the  principal  hotels.  Omnibus  from  the 
theatre  to  the  station,  meeting  all  trains,  10  0. 

Hotels.  HdTSL  d'Amolbtbbbb,  Corso  Garibaldi  84,  with  view  of  the 
gulf,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  31/2,  B.  IVsf  d^j*  3,  D.  5  (both  ind.  wine),  pens,  from 
9&.;  Albebgo-BistobantbYittobio,  GorsoVittorio  Emanuele  18,  near  tbe 
station,  plain  but  well  spoken  oft  Albbboo  Boma,  Oorso  Garibaldi  8,  very  plain. 

Beatauranta.  ConOaontaley  Gorso  Garibaldi  11  ^  Aquila  d'Oro^  Gorso  Gari- 
baldi 10,  opp.  tbe  Giardino  Pubblico  (with  bedroomsi  bargain  advisable). 

Sea  Batha  near  the  Marina,  similar  to  those  at  Kaples  (p.  28). 

Oarriages.  From  the  railway  to  tbe  town  with  one  horse  50  c,  with 
two  horses  1  fr. ;  at  night  70  c.  or  U/z  fr.  *,  per  hour  1  or  2  fr.,  at  night 
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IV2  or  2Vs  fr.  —  For  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  a  previonfl  agreement 
fihould  always  be  made.  To  Amalfl  with  one  horse  6-8,  with  two  horses 
8-10  fr.  In  the  height  of  the  season  'return-carriages^  may  often  be  ob- 
tained for  half-price. 

Bowing  or  Bailing  Boat  (according  to  bargain)  1-1  Va  fr.per  hour}  to 
Amalfi  8-10  fr.,  according  to  the  number  of  rowers. 

British  Vioe-Conaul,  at  Vietri,  see  p.  181.  —  Lloyd^a  Agents,  OiaeksM 
Brot?i«ri.  —  Physician,  Dr.  de  Or«$c«nto, 

Popular  Festival  on  the  eve  and  day  of  St.  Matthew,  Sept.  20th-21st, 
with  fireworks  and  illumination  (best  seen  from  a  boat;  4-5  fr.). 

Salerno,  the  ancient  Salemum,  delightfully  situated  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  bay,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  fertile  plains,  is 
the  seat  of  the  local  government  and  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
chief  residence  of  the  numerous  local  aristocracy.  Pop.  27,000. 
The  old  town,  rising  on  the  hillside,  with  narrow  and  irregular 
streets,  recalls  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  when  the  Lombards  occu- 
pied it,  the  lith  cent.,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Normans,  and  lastly 
the  period  when  the  houses  of  Hohenstaufen  and  Anjon  were  masters 
of  the  place,  and  when  Salerno  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  medical  school  in  Christendom. 

The  quay,  172^.  in  length,  called  the  Corso  Qarihaldi,  affords 
a  beautiful  walk,  especially  popular  towards  evening.  Here  is  a 
large  Theatrey  with  some  flower-beds  and  clusters  of  trees  adjacent. 
At  the  W.  end  is  the  Harbour^  recently,  protected  against  the  en- 
croaching sand  by  a  large  but  deserted  Molo.  To  the  E.  of  the 
theatre  are  the  Post  Office  and  the  monument  of  Carlo  Pisaeane, 
Duke  of  San  Giovanni,  'precursore  di  Garibaldi',  a  Genoese,  who 
participated  in  the  attempts  to  revolutionize  Italy  in  1857,  landed 
at  Sapri  (p.  253),  and  perished.  The  large  building  with  the  com- 
memorative tablets,  about  5  min.  farther  on,  is  the  Prefettura,  past 
which  a  narrow  street  to  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

♦CATTBDaALB  San  Mattbo,  erected  in  1070  by  Robert  Guiscard. 
The  restoration  of  1768  has  deprived  the  edifice  of  much  of  its 
simple  grandeur,  but  it  still  merits  a  visit.  The  steps  ascend  to  an 
atrium,  surrounded  by  twenty-eight  antique  columns  from  Psestum. 
In  the  centre  formerly  stood  a  granite  basin  which  is  now  in  the 
Villa  Nazionale  at  Naples  (p.  36).  Along  the  walls  are  ranged  four- 
teen ancient  Sarcophagi,  which  were  used  by  the  Normans  and 
their  successors  as  burying-places.  The  bronze  doors  adorned  in 
niello,  executed  at  Constantinople  (like  those  of  Atranl  and  Am&lfl), 
were  given  by  Landolfo  Butromile  in  1099. 

Imtesiob.  Above  the  door  is  a  large  mosaic  of  St.  Matthew,  of  the  Gor- 
man period.  The  Ifaoe  contains  two  ambones  or  reading-desks,  richly  deco- 
rated with  Gosmato  mosaic  (1175).  —  In  the  Left  Aitle  is  the  tomb  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou  (d.  1412),  wife  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  and  mother  of 
Xiadislaus  and  Johanna  II.,  by  Baboccio  da  Pipemo^  with  well-preserved 
painting.  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Nic.  Fiseieelli  (d.  1471),  by  Jac 
delta  Pila.  At  the  end  of  the  N.  transept  is  the  Capp.  del  Sacramento, 
with  a  Fietk  by  Andrea  da  Salerno.  —  In  the  Sacritty  (in  the  17.  transept) : 
Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  on  numerous  carved  ivory  tablets 
forming  an  altar-frontal  (paliotto).    This  is  the  largest  work  in  ivory  of  its 
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period  (12th  cent.))  bat  the  original  arrangement  of  the  tablets  (once  over 
60  in  namber)  has  been  altered.  —  The  Choir  contains  a  pavement  and 
balustrade  of  Norman  mosaic  and  two  columns  of  verde  antico.  —  In  the 
ohapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  tomb  of  Hildebrand,  afterwards 
Pope  Oregorp  VII.^  who  died  here  on  May  25th,  1085,  after  he  had  been 
banished  from  Rome  by  Henry  IV.  The  monument  was  restored  in  1578  by 
Archbishop  Colonna ;  the  statue  and  the  frescoes  are  modern.  The  mosaic 
in  the  dome,  executed  at  the  cost  of  Giovanni  da  Frocida,  the  foe  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  (ca.  1260),  has  been  restored.  To  the  left  is  the  monument  of 
Archbithop  Caraffa  (d.  1668),  adorned  with  a  relief  from  Peestum :  Rape  of 
Proserpine.  In  the  Bight  Aitle  are  the  tomb  of  a  bishop  and  two  antique 
sarcophagi  with  Bacchanalian  representations.  —  Here,  beside  an  ancient 
relief  representing  a  ship  discharging  its  cargo,  steps  descend  to  the  richly 
decorated  Orypt^  which  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  Evangelist 
St.  Matthew,  brought  from  the  East  in  930.  In  front  of  a  side-altar  is  the 
stump  of  a  column,  on  which  three  saints  are  said  to  have  been  beheaded. 

In  San  Lorenzo  aze  some  frescoes  (damaged),  ascribed  to  Andrea 
(Sdbhatini)  of  Salerno^  the  most  eminent  Renaissance  painter  In 
S.  Italy.  Anthentic  works  by  this  master  may  be  seen  in  the 
churches  of  San  Giorgio  (Madonna  with  saints  and  donors,  dated 
1523;  2nd  altar  to  the  right)  and  Sani^ Agoaiino  (Madonna  with 
two  saints,  2nd  altar  to  the  left;  the  SS.  Augustine  and  Paul  at  the 
sides  of  the  high-altar  are  school-pieces).  Both  these  churches  are 
situated  between  the  Prefettura  and  the  cathedraL 

On  the  hiU  (900  ft.)  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  CasUe  of  the 
Lombard  princes,  which  was  taken  by  Robert  Guisoard  after  a  siege 
of  eight  months.  The  view  repays  the  ascent.  Passing  the  cathedral, 
we  take  the  ^Salita  del  Gastello'  and  turn  to  the  right  a  little  aboye 
the  Garceri  (prison) ;  farther  up,  the  path  becomes  steep ;  at  the  top, 
3/4  hr.,  is  a  cottage  (fee  of  a  few  soldi.) 

Fbom  Salebno  to  Mssoato  San  Sbvbkimo,  11  M.,  railway  in  60-65  min. 
(1  fr.  5,  65  c).  The  line  ascends  by  a  spiral  tunnel  on  the  slope  of  the 
Le  CresU  chain  and  follows  the  picturesque  Imo  Valley.  27s  M.  Fratte,  a 
large  Swiss  colony,  with  important  factories.  6  M.  Pellezxano ;  8  M.  Baroniesiy 
the  scene  of  Fra  Diavalo's  capture  (p.  17);  8V2  M.  Fisciano.  —  11  M.  Mercato 
San  Severino  (p.  223).  A  visit  to  Monte  Vergine  (p.  224)  may  be  combined 
with  this  excursion. 

The  train  as  it  proceeds  affords  a  charming  view  of  the  bay  and 
Capri  to  the  right,  and  of  the  mountains  to  the  left.  — r-  39  M.  Ponte- 
eagnano;  44  M.  Montecorvino. 

451/2  M.  BattipagUa  (230  ft. ;  Buffet,  fair),  junction  of  the  raU- 
way  to  PaBstum  (gee  p.  184)  and  Reggio  (see  p.  253). 


FeBstam. 

The  excursion  to  Psestum  is  most  conveniently  made  from  Cava  dei 
Tirreni  (p.  119),  or  Salerno^  where  the  night  before  should  be  spent.  It  may 
also  be  accomplished  from  Naples  in  a  single  day,  but  the  long  and  fatiguing 
railway-journey,  and  the  numerous  tourists,  who  at  midday  are  apt  to 
disturb  the  solemn  stillness  which  usually  hangs  over  the  temples,  will 
detract  from  the  pleasure  of  many  visitors.  Those  who  desire  to  see  the 
ruins  under  more  favourable  conditions  and  to  examine  details  must 
return  by  a  later  train.  South-bound  travellers  will  And  fair  quarters  for 
the  night  at  Agropoli  (p.  253).  —  Admission  to  the  temples  on  week-days 
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1  fr.,  Sun.  free  (ticket  -  office  near  the  temple  of  Keptime).  Buffet  at  the 
station  daring  the  season  (d^j.  with  wine,  Qi^/t  fr.,  indifferent) {  wine  also 
in  the  small  trattoria  at  the  cross-roads. 

Railway  Fabbs.  From  Naples  the  express  train  (7  a.m.)  runs  to  Batti' 
paglia  (9.15  a.m.)  only  (9  fr.  35, 6  fr.  55, 4  fr.  25  c.  5  see  pp.  178  et  seq.)  \  ordinary 
train  from  BatHpagUa  to  Psestum  2  fr.  45,  1  fr.  75,  1  fr.  10  c. ;  from  Ncgplet 
to  Pestum  10  fr.  95,  7  fr.  70,  4  fr.  95  c. ,  retnm-tickets  15  fr.  80,  11  fr.  5, 
7  fr.  10  c.  (on  holidays,  12  fr.  5,  8  fr.  66,  6  fr.  5  c.).  —  From  Cava  dei  Tirreni 
to  Psestum  5  fr.  70,  4  fr.,  2  fr.  60  c,  retnili-tickets  8  fr.  45,  6  fr.  90,  8  fr. 
80  c.  —  From  Salerno  to  Psestum  4  fr.  65,  8  fr.  25,  2  fr.  10  c.  Return-tickets 
not  issued  between  Salerno  and  Psestuxn.  but  obtainable  to  Ogliastro  (p.  253), 
the  next  station  after  Peestum  (fares  7  fr.  75,  5  fr.  45,  8  fr.  60  c). 

Battipaglia  (p.  183)  is  reached  by  railway  from  Cava  dei  Tirreni 
in  3/4-l*/3  tr.,  from  Salerno  In  ^/zr^U  ^'^  f^om  Naples  in  2-4  hrs.  — 
Tlie  Railway  peom  Battipaolia  to  P^stuic  (13  M.,  in  8/4-1  hr.) 
traverses  marshy  plains,  enlivened  only  by  a  few  herds  of  buffaloes 
and  other  cattle.  Agriculture,  however,  has  been  making  some 
progress  here  of  late  years,  and  the  malaria  has  diminished  in  con- 
sequence. —  Near  (31/2  M.)  San  Nicola  Vareo  (105  ft.)  we  have  a  distant 
retrospect  (left)  of  Eboli,  the  next  station  on  the  railway  to  Metaponto 
(p.  239),  while  the  white  limestone  cliffs  of  Monte  Albumo  (p.  239) 
appear  in  front  (left).  The  line  crosses  the  impetuous  river  SeU^  the 
ancient  Silarus.  —  8^2  M.  Albanella;  11  M.  Capaccio  (69  ft.).  — 
Shortly  before  reaching  (13  M.)  Paestum  (Ital.  Pesto^  we  catch  sight, 
to  the  right,  of  the  corner  of  the  old  town-wall  and  of  the  temples 
behind.  —  Beyond  PsBStum  the  railway  runs  on  along  the  coast  to 
Reggio  (R.  22). 

FsBBtum  (60  ft.),  according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  Achsan 
Qreeks  from  Sybaris  about  the  year  B.C.  600,  and  its  ancient  name  of 
Poseidonia  (city  of  Neptune)  sufficiently  indicates  its  Greek  origin. 
In  the  4th  cent,  the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  Lncanians,  who 
oppressed  the  inhabitants.  After  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus,  Poseidonia 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  in  B.().  273  founded  the 
colony  of  Paestum  here.  In  the  war  against  Hannibal  the  town  re- 
mained faithful  to  Rome.  At  a  later  period  it  gradually  fell  to 
decay,  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  was  notorious  for  its 
malarious  air.  Christianity  took  root  here  at  an  early  period.  When 
the  Saracens  devastated  Paestum  in  the  9th  cent.,  the  inhabitants 
fled  with  their  bishop  to  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  there  founded 
Capaccio  Vecchio,  In  the  11th  cent,  the  deserted  town  was  despoiled 
by  Robert  Guiscard  of  its  monuments  and  sculptures,  and  it  re- 
mained in  this  desolate  condition  for  many  centuries,  till  in  modern 
times  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  antiquities  still  remaining. 
Those  who  appreciate  the  simple  majesty  of  Greek  architecture 
should  endeavour,  before  quitting  Naples,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
temples  at  Psstum,  which  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Athens, 
the  finest  existing  monuments  of  the  kind. 

The  railway-station  is  situated  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  an- 
cient town.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
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and  fragments  of  ancient  paving.  We  enter  the  town,  which  was 
snirounded  by  massive  walls  (p.  186),  through  the  Porta  dellaSirena, 
BO  called  from  a  relief  of  a  siren  formerly  visible  on  the  keystone 
of  the  archway.  Proceeding  thence  along  the  wall  enclosing  the 
Villa  Salati  (in  the  court  of  which  are  a  few  fragments  of  ancient 
sculptures),  we  reach  the  highroad  in  8  min.,  which  traverses  the 
ancient  town  from  N.  to  S.  Here  suddenly  opens  the  view  of  the 
ruins:  to  the  left  are  the  temple  of  Neptune  and  the  so-called 
Basilica,  and  to  the  right  the  temple  of  Geres.  The  keeper  awaits 
the  visitors  at  the  temple  of  Neptune  (adm.,  see  p.  184), 

The  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  three  temples  is  the  so- 
called  **Temple  of  Keptune,  197  ft.  long,  and  80  ft.  wide.  At  each 
end  are  six  massive,  fluted  Doric  columns,  on  each  side  fourteen,  in 
all  thirty -six  well-preserved  columns  (those  at  the  comers  being 
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counted  twice),  28  ft.  high,  6V2  ft-  In  diameter  at  the  base,  4^4  ft  at 
the  top.  In  the  interior  of  the  Cella  are  two  series  of  seven  columns 
each  (ca.  6  ft.  in  diameter),  with  a  second  row  of  smaller  columns 
above,  which  supported  the  roof.  On  the  S.  side  5,  and  on  the  N. 
side  3  of  these  small  columns  are  still  standing.  The  stone  is  a  kind 
of  travertine,  to  which  age  has  imparted  a  mellow  tone.  It  contains 
fossil  reeds  and  aquatic  plants.  The  whole  was  once  covered  with 
stucco,  to  conceal  the  imperfections  of  the  stone.  The  proportions 
of  the  symmetrically  tapering  columns,  whether  viewed  from  the 
vicinity  or  from  a  distance,  are  perfect.  This  temple  is  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  Greek  architecture  of  the  5th  cent  B.C.  Photo- 
graphs and  models  of  It  are  frequently  seen  (comp.  p.  xxxi).  In 
front  of  the  E.  facade  is  the  stone  basis  of  the  sacrificial  altar 
belonging  to  the  temple,  33  ft.  in  length  and  9^2  ft*  ^^  width. 
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A  little  to  the  S.  rises  the  second  temple,  the  so-called  *Ba8ilioa 
fa  misnomer),  at  one  time  considered  to  be  of  more  recent  origin  than 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  but  now  ascribed  to  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  To 
the  visitor,  especially  when  viewing  the  buildings  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, it  will,  indeed,  seem  almost  impossible  that  this  infinitely 
less  effective  edifice  could  ever  have  been  erected  in  face  of  the  im- 
pressive temple  of  Neptune,  though  the  reverse  order  is  probable 
enough.  The  basilica  is  178  ft.  in  length,  and  80  ft.  In  width;  its 
fifty  columns  are  each  ca.  4^/4  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  3  ft. 
at  the  top,  but  their  proportions  are  less  imposing  and  their  colour- 
ing less  exquisite  than  those  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  though 
their  detail  (at  the  neck)  is  more  elaborate.  At  each  end  are  nine 
columns,  and  on  each  side  eighteen,  all  of  travertine.  The  shafts 
taper  unusually  rapidly  towards  the  top;  the  capitals  are  of  an  archaic 
bulging  form.  A  series  of  columns  in  the  centre  divided  the  interior 
into  two  halves.  The  sacrificial  altar,  situated  30  ft  firom  the  £.  side, 
is  701/2  ft.  in  length  and  20^2  ft.  in  width.  The  excavations  made 
in  1907  laid  bare  the  ancient  Greek  highroad,  which  ran  past  the 
temples  and  lay  31/3  ft.  below  their  level. 

In  front  of  these  temples  probably  extended  the  Forum  of  the  an- 
cient town,  basements  for  altars  or  statues  being  still  distinguishable. 

Farther  to  the  N.  stands  the  small  ^Temple  of  Ceres,  or  of  Vesta 
according  to  others,  with  six  columns  at  each  end  and  thirteen  on 
each  side.  Length  105,  width  45  ft. ;  columns  4  ft.  in  diameter  at 
the  base  and  2^/4  ft.  at  the  top.  This  temple  stands  midway  between 
the  others  in  point  of  date,  and  is  another  fine  example  of  the  simple 
and  majestic  Greek  style. 

All  three  temples  are  surrounded  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  chiefly 
consisting  of  ferns  and  acanthus  and  harbouring  numerous  grass- 
hoppers, lizards,  and  small  snakes. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Geres  and  that  of  Neptune  a  few  frag- 
ments of  Roman  buildings  have  been  discovered,  a  Theatre  and 
Amphitheatre^  it  is  believed.  The  latter  is  intersected  by  the  road. 
A  Roman  Temple  in  the  Gorinthian  style  (called  Tempio  della  Pace) 
was  also  discovered  here  in  1830.  Goncealed  among  the  underwood 
near  it  are  two  metopae,  adorned  with  high-reliefs.  These  remains, 
however,  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  ruins  above  mentioned. 

Outside  the  N.  gate,  the  so-called  Porta  Aurea,  was  a  Street  of 
Tomb$.  Several  of  those  which  have  been  opened  contained  Greek 
weapons  and  the  fine  mural  paintings  mentioned  at  p.  81. 

On  the  beach,  about  ^3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Porta  di  Mare^ 
or  W.  gate,  stands  the  Torre  di  Peato.  The  best  way  to  return  is, 
however,  to  walk  along  the  top  of  the  S.  side  of  the  ancient  'Town 
Walls,  about  3  M.  in  circumference,  formed  of  blocks  of  travertine 
and  preserved  almost  entire.  The  finest  general  ^Yibw  of  the 
temples  is  obtained  from  the  terrace  of  the  tower  to  the  E.  of  the 
Porta  delta  Qiustiziaj  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town- wall. 
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Amalfi. 

Camp,  Map^  p.  178, 

FitoM  SaxiSBIIO  to  Akalvx,  about  12 Vs  M.>  carriage  bytbe  highroad 
in  2i/t-3  hra.  (p.  182).  Fbom  VuTai,  aboat  9Vs  or  10  M.,  carriage  in 
3-2Vt  hrs.  (p.  181).  —  Frok  Sorbbnto  (p.  Id2),  about  15  M.  by  the  highroad, 
carriage  in  about  3Vs  hrs.  —  Both  roads  are  recommended  also  to  walkers. 

The  ••Highroad  prom  Salbbno  to  Amalpi,  completed  in 
1852,  is  nearly  the  whole  way  hewn  in  the  cliffs  of  the  coast,  and 
frequently  supported  by  galleries  and  vast  yiaducts  100-600  ft. 
above  the  sea-leyel.  The  slopes  are  generally  somewhat  bare,  but 
are  in  many  places  laid  out  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  vines, 
olives,  lemons,  and  fruit-trees.  The  watch-towers,  erected  in  the 
16th  cent,  as  a  protection  against  pirates,  are  now  partly  converted 
into  dwellings.  Many  of  these  towers  were  constructed  in  1569-70 
by  Master  Pignoloso  Cataro  of  Cava,  including  that  of  Bellosguardo 
at  Amalfl,  that  of  Bevellino  at  Atrani,  and  those  at  Yettica  Mlnoie, 
Santa  Maria  de  Ogliara,  and  Tummolo  (Capo  d'Orso). 

From  SalQrno  the  road  ascends,  and  near  Vietri  (p.  181)  crosses 
the  valley  by  a  bridge.  To  the  left  in  the  sea  rise  two  conical  rocks, 
/  Due  FraUUi,  On  the  hill  to  the  right  is  Raiio  (p.  181).  The  next 
place  (4^2  M.)  is  the  fishing-village  of  Cetara,  picturesquely  ex- 
tending along  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  ravine ;  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  the 
first  place  where  they  settled.  The  road  now  ascends  to  the  Capo 
Tummolo,  whence  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  is 
enjoyed,  and  descends  thence  by  the  Capo  d^OrsOy  where  the  fleet 
of  Charles  Y .  was  defeated  by  Filipplno  Doria.  On  the  right  opens 
the  valley  of  Santa  Maria,  in  which  a  path  ascends  to  the  ruined 
monastery  of  CamaldoU  ddVAwocata,  founded  in  1485.  We  soon 
reach  (8  M.)  the  small  town  of  — 

Maiori  (Hdtel-Pemion  Torrt,  on  the  side  next  Minorl,  with  fur- 
nace-heating, f^ardens,  and  sea-bathing,  R.  272-5,  B.  1^4,  d^j.  3, 
D.  41/2)  pens.  I^j^i.^  fr.),  with  terraced  lemon-plantations  and  the 
ancient  'church  of  Santa  Maria  a  Mare,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val 
Tram(mti,  which  is  ascended  by  a  carriage-road  to  Chiur^zo  (p.  178; 
splendid  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples).  On  the  right  in  this  valley 
lies  the  ancient  ruined  castle  of  San  Nieola,  of  which  the  Piccolomini 
were  the  last  proprietors.  On  the  coast  near  Maiori  (visit  by  boat) 
are  a  sulphureous  spring  and  the  interesting  Qrotta  Pandona,  re- 
sembling the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri. 

Minori,  a  beautifuUy  situated  little  place,  with  lemon-gardens, 
once  the  arsenal  of  Amalfl,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  sometimes 
turbulent  Beginolo.  —  The  road  to  RavtUo,  mentioned  at  p.  190, 
diverges  to  the  right  near  Atrani. 

Atrani  lies  at  the  entrance  to  a  ravine,  on  each  side  of  which 
the  housed  rise  picturesquely.  The  church  of  San  Salvatore  di 
BircUo,  ou  the  Marina,  conUins  handsome  bronze  doors ,  of  Byzan* 
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tine  workmansMp  of  the  llth  oent.,  monuments  of  the  Doges  of 
Amalfl,  and  others  of  the  Saracenic  period.  Midnight  mass  is  per- 
formed here  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  town  and  hills  are  illumin- 
ated. Above  Atrani  is  the  village  of  PuntonCy  halfway  to  which  is 
a  house  said  to  be  Masaniello's  birthplace  (but  comp.  p.  43). 

A  lofty  rocky  eminence,  bearing  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Com- 
tello  Puntone  (comp,  p.  189),  separates  Atrani  from  (274  M.)  Amalfi. 

Amalfi.  —  Hotels  (frequently  crowded  in  the  season;  rooms  should 
he  secured  in  advance,  comp.  p.  xx).  *HdTKL  GAPPncciNi-GoNVBiirro,  in  the 
old  Capuchin  monastery  (p.  189)  above  the  town  (193  steps),  with  electric 
lights,  large  garden,  and  line  view,  frequented  by  English  and  American 
travellers,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  3,  D.  6,  pens,  (except  in  the 
height  of  the  season)  10-15  fr.  —  Albxsoo  dslla  Luna,  formerly  a  mon- 
astery, with  picturesque  cloisters  and  garden,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  town, 
V«  M.  from  the  harbour,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2V2,  B.  IV4,  d^.  2Vs,  D.  4,  pens. 
8  fr.  (all  incl.  wine),  very  fair^  Hotel  Mabinb-Bivii^bb,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3, 
B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7-9  fr.,  good;  HdTEL-PBNsioN 
DB  LA  SiKftNB,  ou  the  highroad,  with  garden,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  21/2,  B.  1,  d^j.  SVsi 
D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7-8  fr.,  good;  Hotbl  dItalib,  near  the  sea, 
B.  from  2V«,  B.  1,  dej.  Si/j,  D.  3Vj  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  7  fr. ;  Hotbl 
Pbmsiox  Santa  Gatbbina,  B.,  L.,  &A.  2Vs)  B.  1,  d^j.  2Vsi  D.  31/2  (both  incl. 
wine),  pens.  7  fr.,  good;  Hotel-Pbnsion  Flavio  Gioia,  to. the  B.  on  the 
hill  between  Amalii  and  Atrani,  ascent  at  the  back  of  the  Alb.  della  Luna, 
pens.  ca.  6  fr. 

Boats  11/2-2  fr.  per  hour  (an  expedition  to  the  Grotta  Pandona,  p.  187, 
takes  about  2V2  hrs.  there  and  back ;  the  Grotta  di  Sant' Andrea  lies  only 
10-16  min.  from  Amalfi);  to  Praiano  with  4  rowers,  IVs  hr.,  8-10  fr,  are 
demanded,  but  a  bargain  may  be  made  for  less ;  to  Capri  in  about  6  hrs., 
with  4-6  rowers  25-30  fr.;  to  Salerno  with  2  rowers  6-8  fr. 

Carriages  may  be  obtained,  among  others  from  SantoUUo,  beyond  the 
Piazza  on  the  way  to  the  mill-valley  (p.  189).  To  Bavello  and  back  with 
one-horse  4,  victoria  with  two  horses  6,  landau  10  fr. ;  victoria  to  Salerno 
via  Bavello,  about  12  fr. ;  to  Praiano  (p.  192),  victoria  6  fr. ;  to  Cava  dei 
Tirreni  or  Salerno,  landau  12,  victoria  7,  there  and  back  12  fr.;  to  Sorrento, 
victoria  12,  landau  20  fr.  (comp.  p.  163).  These  fares  do  not  include^  the 
pourboire.  Carriages,  especially  return-carriages,  can  often  be  obtained 
in  the  streets  at  cheaper  rates.  —  Diliqenoe  to  Vietri,  see  p.  181;  to 
Positano  once  daily  in  2Va  hrs.  —  Donkbt,  1-1 V4  fr.  per  hour. 

Enolibh  Chuxob  Sbbvigb  (Feb.,  March,  &  April),  at  the  Hdtel  Cap- 
puccini-Convento.  —  Bahk:  Istiiuto  Amalfitano  di  Credito. 

Amalfi,  a  lively  town  with  6165inhab.,  whose  chief  occnpation 
is  the  manufacture  of  paper,  is  sitnated  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
ravine,  surrounded  by  imposing  mountains  and  rocks  of  the  most 
picturesque  forms.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a 
prosperous  seaport,  rivalling  Pisa  and  Genoa,  and  numbered  50,000 
inhabitants. 

Amalii  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  6th  cent.,  when  iteigoyed  the 
protection  of  the  Eastern  emperors ;  it  afterwards  became  an  independent 
state,  under  the  presidency  of  a  'doge\  The  town  was  continually  at 
variance  with  the  princes  of  Salerno,  and  even  defied  the  Norman  sov- 
ereigns of  Naples,  till  King  Boger  reduced  the  place  in  1131.  United  with 
the  royal  forces,  Amalfi  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Pisans  in  1135.  The 
place  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  sea  began  gradually  to  undermine  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  and  a  terrible  inundation  in  1343  proved  still  more  disas- 
trous. After  that  period  Amalfi  steadily  declined.  The  Tavole  Amalfiiane 
were  recognized  for  centuries  as  the  maritime  law  of  the  Mediterranean. 
To  Amalfi  is  also  due  the  improvement  of  the  compass  in  the  10th  cent.^ 
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though  Fktoio  GioiOy  who  is  said  to  have  invented  it  in  1302  and  of  whom 
even  a  statue,  by  Balzico,  was  erected,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  in  1902. 
is  an  entirely  mythical  person.  —  Christmas  is  celebrated  here,  as  at  Atranx 
(p.  188),  by  processions,  fireworks,  and  illnminations. 

From  the  Marina  a  short  street  leads  to  the  small  Piazza,  on 
the  right  side  of  which  rises  the  cathedral,  approached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  6!2  steps. 

The  ♦Cattbdbalb  Sant' Andrea  is  still,  in  spite  of  modern  alter- 
ations, an  interesting  structure  of  the  11th  cent.,  in  the  Lombard 
Norman  style.  The  portal,  built  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and 
white  stone,  was  re-erected  in  1865.  The  mosaic  facade  has  also 
been  recently  restored.  The  campanile,  adorned  with  columns  from 
Pffistum,  has  a  dome  of  glazed  brick  and  dates  from  1276. 

The  Bronte  Doors^  executed  before  1066  at  Constantinople,  are  adorned 
with  niello  work  and  bear  two  inscriptions  in  silver  letters,  one  of  which 
runs  thus:  *Hoc  opus  fieri  jussit  pro  redemptione  animae  suee  Pantaleo 
filius  Mauri  de  Pantaleone  de  Mauro  de  Maurone  Comite\ 

The  Iktbbiob  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  series  of 
chapels  on  each  side.  Behind  the  chapels  on  the  X.  side  is  a  third  aisle, 
really  a  small  independent  church,  connected  with  the  N.  aisle  by  several 
entrances.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  left  is  an  ancient  vase  of  porphyry, 
used  as  a  font.  Kear  this,  to  the  left,  in  the  first  passage  to  the  outer 
aisle,  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi  with  sculptures,  unfortunately  dam- 
aged,  supposed  to  represent  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the  Nuptials  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  (according  to  others,  Theseus  and  Ariadne);  a  third 
bears  the  inscription:  ^Hic  intus  homo  verus  certus  optumus  recumbo 
Publius  Octavius  Bufus  decurio\  —  The  choir  contains  ancient  columns 
from  Psestum  and  two  candlesticks  decorated  with  mosaic.  —  From  the 
S.  aisle  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  Cbypt  (generally  open  \  when 
closed,  verger  20  c),  where  the  body  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew  is  said  to 
have  reposed  since  the  13th  cent.,  when  it  was  brought  hither  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  relics,  from  which  an  oily  matter  (manna  di  Sant" Andrea) 
of  miraculous  power  is  said  to  exude,  attract  numerous  devotees  (festival 
on  Nov.  80th).  The  colossal  statue  of  the  saint  by  Michael  Angela  Naccherino 
was  presented  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  The  altar  was  executed  from  a 
design  by  Dimenico  Fontana.  —  The  Cloistbbs,  entered  from  the  left  aisle, 
contain  a  relief  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  14th  cent.,  a  Madonna  of 
the  15th  cent.,  and  seven  ancient  columns  from  Psestum  which  supported 
the  portal  before  the  restoration  in  1865  (see  above). 

The  chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  Dolorata',  300  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the 
cathedral,  also  contains  ancient  columns  from  Psstum. 

On  the  steep  slope  above  Amalfl  on  the  W.  the  old  Oapuohin 
MoNASTEBT  is  conspicuous,  standing  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  230  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  was  founded  in  1212  by  Cardinal  Pietro  Oapuano 
for  the  Cistercians,  but  came  into  possession  of  the  Capuchins  in 
1583,  and  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  hotel  (p.  188).  The  building  con- 
tains fine  cloisters,  has  a  charming  veranda,  and  commands  mag- 
nificent views.  It  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
IkBcending  from  the  road  to  the  W.  of  Amalfl,  ^/^  M.  from  the  harbour. 

On  the  slopes  above  the  town,  to  the  E.,  appears  the  arcade  of 
the  Cemetery  of  Amalfi.  The  solitary  round  tower  on  the  hill  above 
belongs  to  the  CasteUo  Puntone  (p.  188). 

A  cool  and  pleasant  Walk  may  be  taken  in  the  narrow  Valle 
de*Molinit  or  mlll-Yalley,  at  the  back  of  Amalfl,  which  contains  18 
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paper-mills  driven  by  the  brook.  (From  tbe  Piazza  we  follow  the 
main  street  for  4  min.;  we  then  go  straight  on  through  the  Porta 
deir  Ospedale,  a  covered  passage  opposite  the  fountain.)  One  of  the 
most  picturesqne  points  is  at  the  (1  hr.)  Molino  BovinatOy  which 
may  also  be  reached  by  turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  brook 
for  the  second  time,  and  ascending  an  easy  path  with  steps,  afford- 
ing numerous  beantifal  views.  —  To  Amalli  belong  the  villages  of 
Pogerola,  Pastena,  Lone,  Vettiea  MinorCy  and  ToverCj  all  situated  to 
the  W.  of  the  town  in  a  district  yielding  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  in 
abundance.  The  coast  is  overgrown  with  the  aloe  and  cactus  opuntia. 

Fbom  Amalfi  to  Ravbllo,  an  ascent  of  172-2  hrs.  (carr.,  in 
1-1 Y2  ^r.,  see  p.  188),  a  most  attractive  excursion,  affording  beautiful 
views,  and  interesting  also  to  the  student  of  art,  particularly  if  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  Moorish  architecture.  The  new  road  begins 
at  the  Villa  Proto  (^/^  M.  from  the  Alb.  della  Luna  at  Amalfl),  to  the 
E.  of  Atrani  (p.  187),  ascends  to  the  left  in  long  windings,  and  then 
enters  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Atrani ,  the  bottom  of  which  forms  a 
continuous  orange-grove.  It  follows  the  valley  until  three  mills  are 
reached,  and  then  again  ascends  to  the  right  in  windings  (road  to 
Scala  to  the  left,  at  the  third  bend;  see  p.  191)  to  Ravello. 

Walkers  have  an  alternative  route  as  follows,  although  the  longer 
carriage-road  is  in  many  respects  preferable.  Quitting  the  road  at  Atrani, 
we  ascend  the  broad  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  beside  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Haddalena  (7  min.  from  the  Alb.  della  Luna)  and  cross  the  little 
Largo  Haddalena.  We  then  ascend  the  stejM  on  the  right  and  continue 
straight  on,  through  vaulted  lanes  and  up  steep  flights  of  stairs  (at  first 
sometimes  descending),  to  the  valley  of  Atrani,  where  we  rejoin  the  carriage- 
road.  Beyond  the  three  mills  footpaths  again  cut  off  the  windings  of  the  road. 

Savello.  —  *H6tel-Pension  Palui^o,  in  the  old  episcopal  palace, 
with  a  d^pendance  in  the  Palazzo  Confalone,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  IVs* 
d^j.  21/2,  D-  4-5,  pens.  9-10  fr.,  closed  from  June  15th  to  Sept.  15th;  *UdTBL 
Pension  Belvedere,  in  the  former  Palazzo  d'Afflitto  (p.  191),  with  fine 
view  from  the  garden,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3,  B.  li/s,  d^J.  3,  D.  A,  pens.  7-8  fr. ;  Alb. 
DEL  ToMO,  Piazza  del  Duomo,  a  fair  Italian  house,  pens.  5  fr. 

Gabbiaoes  must  be  ordered  from  Amalf). 

Ravello  (1227  ft.),  founded  under  the  Normans,  possessed,  in  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity  under  the  house  of  Anjou  in  the  13th  cent., 
thirteen  churches,  four  monasteries,  numerous  palaces,  and  36,000  in- 
habitants (now  1 166  only).  A  visit  to  it  is  worth  while,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  magniflcent  views,  but  also  for  its  artistic  interest, 
especially  for  those  not  already  familiar  with  Norman -Moorish 
architecture. 

The  Romanesque  *Gathedbal  (San  Pantaleone),  founded  in 
1086  by  Orso  Pappice,  the  first  bishop,  is  almost  entirely  modernized. 
The  interesting  bronze  doors,  by  Barisanus  of  Trani  (1179),  with 
figures  of  saints  and  ornaments  in  relief,  are  opened  from  the  inside 
by  the  verger;  on  the  outside  they  are  concealed  by  wooden  doors. 

iNTBsioB.  The  magnificent  *Aa^,  in  marble,  embellished  with  mosaics, 
was  presented  in  1272  by  Niccolo  Bufolo,  husband  of  Sigilgaita  della 
Marra.  It  rests  on  six  columns  supported  by  lions,  and  bears  the  in- 
scription, '!Nicolaus  de  Fogia  marmorarlus  hoc  opus  fecit\  By  the  entrance 
to  tiie  pulpit  is  a  beautiful  female  bust,  which,  however,   is  not  that  of 
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Sigilgaita  Rufolo.  Opposite  the  palpit  is  the  Amlo  (1131),  in  a  simpler 
style,  with  a  representation  of  the  whale  swallowing  Jonah.  In  the  choir 
is  the  episcopal  throne,  adorned,  with  mosaics.  The  CapptUa  di  Ban 
Fantaleone  (1.)  contains  the  blood  of  the  saint,  which  is  liquefied  on  May  19th 
and  Ang.  27th  (comp.  p.  66).  In  the  SaerUty  are  a  sadly  damaged  Bysantine 
Madonna,  a  St.  Sebastian  (1.),  and  an  Assumption  of  lUary  Magdalen  (r.), 
said  to  be  by  Andrea  da  Salerno.  —  The  fine  and  well  restored  Gampanilb 
of  the  cathedral,  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  stands  in  a  vineyard,  at  the 
back  of  the  church,  which  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

Tnming  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  cathedral,  passing  a  pic- 
taresqne  Moorish  Fountain^  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  across 
the  Valle  del  Dragone  to  Scala,  and  walking  for  100  paces  between 
garden-walls,  we  reach  the  entrance  to  the  *Pala%zo  Rufolo  (visitors 
ring  at  the  second  gateway  on  the  right),  now  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Francis  Nevile  Reid.  This  edifice,  begun  in  the  11th  cent.,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  best-preserved  palaces  in  Italy.  It  is  in  the 
Saracenic  style.  Among  its  frequent  visitors  were  King  Charles  II., 
Robert  the  Wise,  and  Boccaccio.  Its  court  is  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  semi-Saracenic  cloister.  The  great  tower,  100  ft.  in  height, 
contains  three  floors  (restored).  The  garden- terrace  (1115  ft.  above 
the  sea-level)  commands  a  delightful  view  (gardener  45-50  c). 

Another  point  commanding  a  very  extensive  view  is  the  •!?«/- 
vtdtre  Cembrone,  Passing  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  towards  the  S., 
we  go  straight  through  a  gateway,  then  ascend  through  the  porch 
of  the  church  of  San  Antonio,  pass  (8  min.)  the  portal  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Chiara  to  the  left,  and  finally  reach  a  door  numbered  122 
(visitors  knock ;  fee  25  c),  and  traverse  the  garden  to  the  belvedere. 

Returning  to  the  cathedral  and  ascending  a  lane  to  the  left,  we 
come  in  5  min.  to  the  church  of  San  Oiovanni  del  TorOy  in  the  E. 
quarter  of  Ravello,  a  modernized  Romanesque  basilica  borne  by 
columns  (closed;  key  kept  below  the  archway,  25c.).  It  contains  a 
fine  old  pulpit  of  the  11th  cent.,  the  steps  to  which,  as  well  as  the 
crypt,  are  adorned  with  well-preserved  medisval  frescoes  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  A  side-chapel  (closed)  contains  an  inter- 
esting stucco  figure  of  St.  Catharine  with  her  wheel  (13th  cent.},  in 
the  style  of  the  so-called  Sigilgaita  in  the  cathedral  (comp.  p.  190). 
The  adjacent  garden  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  Minori,  of  the 
small  town  of  that  name  at  its  mouth,  and  of  Maiori  and  the  Capo 
d'Orso  (fee  of  a  few  soldi).  Opposite  San  Giovanni  is  the  Palazzo 
d>Afflitto,  now  a  hotel  (p.  190).  Continuing  to  follow  the  path 
adjoining  the  just-named  garden,  we  reach  (200  yds.  farther  on)  the 
Piazza  di  Ravello,  with  a  fountain  in  the  Norman-Moorish  style. 

A  pleasant  waXk  of  21/4-2^4  hrs.  may  be  taken  via  Santa  Gaterina, 
Campidoglio,  and  Minuto  to  Scala.  From  the  Piazza  di  Bavello  (see  above) 
we  follow  the  street  towards  the  17.,  diverging  to  the  left  at  (4  min.)  the 
fountain,  and  keeping  to  the  left,  more  or  less  on  a  level,  along  the  slope. 
After  20  min.  we  descend  through  the  chestnut-woods,  cross  the  brook, 
and  aseend  on  the  other  side.  !/«  ^^'  Santa  Caterina^  with  an  old  church 
containing  six  ancient  columns  and  capitals  and  another  ancient  capital 
now  used  as  a  base.  We  here  ascend  the  second  path  to  the  right  with 
|tepa  and  at  the  top  descend  again  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain. 
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skirting  a  ravine.  Farther  on  we  follow  a  good  path  alone  the  slope, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Bayello  and  the  gnlf.  After  W  min.  we 
traverse  the  village  of  Can^pidoglio^  with  its  two  old  churches,  and  then 
descend  to  the  S.  towards  Minuto,  The  old  basilica  of  Santissima  An- 
nunsiata  here  has  ten  large  antique  columns  and  medieval  frescoes  in 
the  crypt  (closed  at  present  as  dangerous).  Shortly  before  reaching  Minuto 
we  turn  to  the  left  and  in  '/a  hr.  reach  the  village  of  8cala  (Gaff6  della 
Rosa,  very  fttir).  The  large  modernized  church  contains  an  ancient  pulpit 
resting  upon  four  columns  and  ornamented  with  Gosmato  work.  The  crypt, 
which  is  borne  by  antique  columns,  contains  the  elaborate  stucco  mon- 
ument of  the  Coppola  family  (1382)  and  a  large  wooden  crucifix  (16th  cent.). 
The  return-walk  from  Scala  to  Ravello  by  road  takes  90-35  min.,  but  there 
are  various  short-cuts. 

•  Good  walkers  may  return  from  Bavello  to  Amalfi  by  the  following 
route :  to  (Vs  hr.)  Scala^  and  to  the  (17  min.)  Annunziata  of  Minuto^  see 
p.  191  and  above)  we  then  descend  by  a  steep  path  with  steps  to  (16  min.) 
FurUone  (p.  188),  whence  we  descend  by  a  still  worse  path  to  (l/s  hr.)  Amalfi. 

♦♦Fkom  Amalpi  to  Sobsbnto  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  168;  carriage, 
in  oa.  41/2  hrs.,  see  p.  188;  best  light  early  in  the  moming).  — 
The  continuation  of  the  coast -road  to  the  W.  of  Am&Ifl  vies  In 
beauty  with  the  E.  section.  It  leads  below  the  Gapuchin  monastery 
and  pierces  a  sm/iU  headland  by  means  of  a  short  tunnel.  Near 
Lone  it  is  joined  by  the  path  (mentioned  at  p.  161)  from  Agerola, 
a  visit  to  which  is  a  pleasant  excursion  from  Amalfl.  The  road  then 
rounds  the  Cafo  di  Conea,  skirts  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Furore, 
and  reaches  (5*/2  M.  ftom  Amalfl;  a  drive  of  IV2  l^rO  — 

Fraiano.  Praiano  and  Vettica  Maggiore,  which  adjoins  it  beyond 
the  Capo  SoitiUy  are  both  rich  In  wine  and  oil.  The  road  skirts  the 
coast,  passing  the  Purda  San  Pietro  (chapel)  and  the  ravine  of  the 
ArUnzOj  descending  from  Monte  Sant'Angelo.  High  above  is  Monte- 
pertuso  (p.  161).   In  1  hr.  (5  M.  ttom  Praiano)  carriages  reach  — 

Fositano.  —  *H6tsl  Habohbrita,  B.  A  L.  2V2fr.;  HdTBL-PBNSion 
Obruamxa,  with  a  garden,  R.,  L.,  «c  A.  2Vsi  B.  1,  d^.  8,  D.  41/2  fr.  (both 
incl.  wine),  pens.  6-7  fr.;  Albbrqo  Boma,  B.  2,  d^j.  2,  D.  2*/!,  pens.  6fr., 
inch  wine. 

PositanOf  picturesquely  situated  on  the  hillside,  with  1343  in- 
hab.,  was  an  important  harbour  under  the  Anjou  dynasty.  Many 
of  the  natives  travel  through  Southern  Italy  as  hawkers.  They  assemble 
at  their  native  place  annually  to  celebrate  the  church  -  festival 
(Aug.  15th ;  excursion-steamer  from  Naples). 

The  road  skirts  the  highest  houses  of  Positano,  descends  again  to 
the  coast,  along  which  it  proceeds  for  about  21/2  M.,  and  then  begins 
to  ascend  inland.  Fine  view  of  the  Isles  of  the  Sirens,  usually  called 
Li  Oalli,  which  were  fortified  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  highest  point 
of  the  road  (Bistorante  dei  Due  Oolfi,  unpretending  but  very  fair)  is 
reached  by  a  drive  of  nearly  1  hr.  f^om  Positano,  or  a  walk  of  IV2- 
2  hrs.  The  descent  to  Meta,  through  olive-groves  and  vineyards, 
affords  beautiful  views  of  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  (p.  162)  and  the 
Gulf  of  Naples.  At  Meta  (p.  162),  7  M.  from  Positano,  we  rejoin 
the  road  from  Gastellammare  to  Sorrento,  at  a  point  nearly  3  M. 
(V2  hr.'s  drive)  ftrom  Sorrento  (p.  163). 
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12.  From  Tenii  to  Sulmona  through  the  Abruzzi ....  194 

Ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  from  Aquila  or  from 

Teramo 199 

13.  From  Rome  to  Gastellammare  Adriatico  yi&  Avezzano 

and  Snlmona 200 

From  Snlmona  to  Isernia  and   Gaianello,  205.    From 

Isemia  to  Gampobasso 206 

14.  From  Avezzano  to  Koccasecca  (Naples) 208 

15.  From  Ancona  to  Foggia  (Brindisl) 210 

From  San  Benedetto  to  AscoU  Piceno 211 

From  Oinllanoya  to  Teramo 212 

From  Termoli  to  Benevento  rift  Gampobasso  ....  214 

From  Foggia  to  Manfredonia 216 

From  Foggia  to  Lucera 217 

16.  From  Naples  to  Foggia  (Ancona) 218 

17.  From  Naples  to  Benevento  vift  Nola  and  Avellino  222 

From  Avellino  to  Bocchetta  Sant' Antonio 224 

18.  From  Foggia  to  Brindisl  and  the  ApuUan  Peninsula  225 

From  Barletia  to  Spinazzola 226 

From  Barletta  to  Bar!  vi&  Andria 226 

From  Bari  to  Locorotondo  and  to  Taranto    .....  231 

From  Lecce  to  Francavllla 234 

From  ZolUno  to  Gallipoli 235 

19.  From  Foggia  yit  Bocchetta  Sant* Antonio  to  Gioia  del 

OoUe  or  to  Potenza 236 

20.  From  Naples  to  Brindisi  yla  Potenza,  Metaponto,  and 

Taranto 239 

From  Sicignano  to  Lagonegro  and  tbence  to  Spenano  289 

From  Metaponto  to  Reggio 245 

21.  From  Sibarl  to  Oosenza 250 

22.  From   Battipaglia  (Naples)  along   the  W.  Coast  to 

Reggio  (Messina) 252 

23.  From  Naples  to  Palermo  by  Sea 258 


The  E.  and  S.  parts  of  Italy  are  much  less  picturesque  than  the  W. 
coast,  as  well  as  less  replete  with  historical  interest.  But  they  are  not 
devoid  of  attraction,  and  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  considerable 
share  of  the  gifts  she  has  so  bounteously  lavished  on  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Apbnhinbs,  rising  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  send  forth 
a  series  of  parallel  ramifications,  forming  a  corresponding  number  of  par- 
allel valleys,  whose  communication  with  the  external  world  is  maintained 
by  means  of  the  coast  to  which  they  descend.  To  the  6.  of  Ancona,  from 
about  the  43rd  to  the  42nd  degree  of  N.  latitude,,  stretch  the  Central 
Apenninet^  embracing  the  three  provinces  of  the  Abrtuti  (Ghieti,  Teramo, 
and  Aquila),  the  ancient  Bamnium.  They  culminate  in  the  Monti  Sibillini 
(8190  ft.),  the  Gran  Basso  d'ltalia  (9560  ft.),  and  the  Maiella  (9170  ft.), 
groups  which  are  connected  by  continuous  ranges ,  and  which  are  clad 
with  snow  down  to  the  month  of  July.  These  mountains  abound  in 
fine  scenery,  but  until  recently  they  have  been  wellnigh  inaccessible 
owing  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  means  of  communication  and  the  badness 
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of  the  inns.  The  moantains  to  the  S.  of  42 <*  K.  lat.,  receding  grad- 
ually from  the  sea,  are  called  the  Jfeapolitan  ApetuUMt.  The  only  spur 
which  projects  into  the  sea  is  the  Monte  Oargano  (34t)6  ft.)*  which,  how- 
ever, is  separated  from  the  chief  range  by  a  considerable  plain.  Beyond 
this  stretches  the  Apulian  plain,  an  extensiye  tract  of  pasture  and  arable 
land,  bounded  by  an  undulating  district  on  the  S.  About  the  ilst  degree  of 
N.  latitude  the  Apennines  divide-,  the  main  chain,  extending  towards  the  S., 
forms  the  peninsula  of  Calabria^  the  lower  chain,  to  the  E.,  that  of  Apulia. 
A  detailed  desoription  of  the  Abruzzi  is  given  in  the  *Guida  deirAbruzzo' 
by  Dr.  Enrico  Ahbate^  with  maps  (Rome,  1903 ;  price  12  fr.). 

The  Coast  (Provinces  of  Aneona,  the  Abrutti,  CapHatHttOj  Terra  di 
Bart  J  and  Terra  d^Otranto)  is  flat  and  monotonous,  and  poorly  provided 
with  harbours.  The  villages  and  towns  are  generally  situated  on  the 
heights  and  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance.  Farther  to  the  S.,  however, 
in  the  ancient  Apulia  and  Calabria  (p.  238),  the  coast  scenery  improves, 
and  there  are  three  important  harbours,  those  otBari,  Brindisi^  and  Otranto. 

Of  the  SouTHSSN  PitoviNCBs,  the  former  Ba$iiicata  (now  the  province 
of  Potens^),  the  ancient  fjueania^  is  beautiAil  only  in  the  W.,  whereas 
Calabria  is  full  of  striking  scenery.  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
whose  waters  bound  both  of  these  provinces,  were  once  studded  with 
numerous  flourishing  Greek  colonies,  and  the  whole  district  bore  the 
name  of  Magna  Oraeeia;  but  the  traces  of  that  prosperous  epoch  are  now 
scanty.  The  period  of  decline  began  under  the  Roman  supremacy.  The  art 
and  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  never  penetrated  to  these  remote  regions. 
The  fields  once  extolled  by  Sophocles  for  their  richness  and  fertility 
now  lie  barten,  beneath  the  dismal  sway  of  the  malaria.  The  soil  be- 
longs to  the  nobility.  The  villages  are  generally  wretched  and  filthy  beyond 
description.  Brigandage,  which  once  flourished  in  this  lonely  district,  has 
long  been -practically  suppressed,  though  it  was  revived  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  person  of  Musolino.  Ko  one  should  attempt  to  explore  the  remoter 
parts  of  this  country  unless  provided-  with  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Information  may  usnally  be  best  obtained 
in  the  chemists'  shops  (farmaeie). 

Toler%ble  inns  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  larger  towns.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  are  unwilling  to  rougli  it,  should  select  these  towns  as  head- 
quarters for  day-excursions  among  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  smaller 
localities  the  traveller  should  insist  upon  having,  a  room  to  himself,  or 
he  may  have  to  sbare  his  bedroom  with  other  travellers,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  The  hotel-omnibuses  generally  carry  passengers 
even  when  the  latter  are  not  staying  in  the  hotel.  The  more  remote 
mountain-villages  are  connected  with  the  railway-stations  and  with  each 
other  by  'GiornaIiere%  or  diligences,  plying  once  daily  or  oftener.  These 
vehicles,  though  cramped  and  dirty,  are  still  in  many  cases  the  most 
convenient  means  of  conveyance,  unless  a  donkey  ('vettura",  3  fr.  daily) 
can  be  obtained. 


12.  From  Terni  to  Sulmona  through  the  Abruzzi 

102  M.  Railway  in  e^/s-V/t  hrs.  (fares  20  fr.  56,  U  fr.  40,  9  fr.  35  o.). 
The  scenery  is  very  fine,  especially  beyond  Antrodoco. 

Terni,  and  thence  vi«l  (51/2  M.)  Stroneone  and  (10  M.)  Marmore^ 
the  station  for  the  fine  waterfall  of  the  Velino,  to  (11  M.)Pi<di7ttco, 
see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 

Beyond  Plediluco  the  line  follows  the  course  of  the  Velino, 
crossing  the  winding  stream  several  times.  I6V2M.  Oreccio;  20^2  M. 
Contigliano. 

251/2  M.  Eieti  (1318  ft.;  Alb,  Croce  di  Malta;  Orati  or  Croce 
Biaruia;  Rail.  Buffet)^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Velino  (14,145  in- 
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hab.),  the  ancient  Reate,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Sabines,  but 
no  traces  of  the  ancient  city  remain  save  a  few  Inscriptions.  These 
are  usually  kept  in  the  town-hall,  but  have  been  temporarily  removed 
to  the  Pinacoieea  connected  with  the  Biblioteca  Comuncde.  Among 
the  pictures  in  the  same  gallery  are  a  Madonna  and  Saints  by  An- 
ton! azzo  Romano  (1464).  The  large  Cathedral,  dating  from  1456 , 
contains  a  St.  Barbara  by  Bernini.  Fine  view  in  front  of  the  edifice. 
Excursions  may  be  made  from  Rieti  to  the  picturesque  mountain  scenery 
of  the  Central  Apennines^  though  not  unattended  by  difficulties  on  account 
of  the  indifferent  character  of  the  inns  and  roads.  Thus  Leonessa  (3195  ft.  \ 
inn  kept  by  Aloisi  Gaspare),  23  M.  to  the  l)*.,  erected  in  a  lofty  mountain 
ravine  about  the  year  1252,  may  be  reached  either  via  Antrodoco  (sec 
below  ^  diligence  hence  daily)  or  vi&  Marmore  (p.  194;  public  vehicle 
every  second  day  in  summer,  fare  3  fr.).  From  Leonessa  we  may  go  on 
(diligence  to  Monteleone,  6-7  M.)  to  (12V2  M.)  Cascia^  said  to  be  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Gasci,  or  aborigines  of  the  district,  and  (Ti/s  M.  farther)  to 
Norcia  (comp.  Baedeker**  Central  Italy).  —  The  ascent  of  Honte  Terminillo 
(7260  ft.),  to  the  N.E.  of  Rieti,  may  be  easily  accomplished  in  summer 
from  VUla  Trojana  (Osteria  Campanelli,  with  beds),  which  lies  S'/i  M.  to 
the  N.E.  and  is  reached  by  diligence  in  IV4  hr.  (fare  50  c).  Application 
should  be  made  here  to  Signor  Giuseppe  Munalli,  the  head-guide  of  the 
district,  who  will  provide  a  guide  (6  fr.,  for  two  days  10  fr.)  and  mules 
(to  the  Rifugio  5  fr.,  for  two  days  6  fr.).  The  route  leads  via  Lisciano  to 
(6  hrs.)  the  Terminilletto  (6920  ft.;  ^/t-i  hr.  from  the  main  summit),  where 
the  Rifugio  Re  Umberto  (key  kept  by  Sig.  Hunalli^  was  erected  by  the 
Italian  Alpine  Club  in  1903.  The  descent  takes  4  hrs.  The  panorama 
from  either  the  Bifugio  or  the  summit  is  very  extensive.  From  Gittaducale 
the  ascent  takes  ca.  6  hrs.,  from  Antrodoco  V/2  hrs.,  from  Leonessa  6Vs  hrs. 

From  Rieti  the  line  proceeds  through  a  picturesque  district  in 
the  valley  of  the  Velino.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  forest, 
and  their  lower  slopes  with  vineyards  and  olives.  31  M.  Citta- 
ducale  (1525  ft.),  founded  in  1309  by  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
was  formerly  the  frontier -town  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 
36  Y2  M.  Castel  Sani'Angelo.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  are  the  Sulphur 
Baths  ofPaterno,  the  ancient  Aquae  Cutiliae,  which  were  regularly 
frequented  by  Vespasian,  who  died  here  in  79  A.D.  The  Pozzo  di 
LatignanOj  the  ancient  Lacus  Cutiliae,  was  regarded  by  Varro  as 
the  central  point  ('umbilicus')  of  Italy. 

4072  M.  Antrodoco  '  B  or  go- Velmo  (Rail.  Buffet).  Antrodoco 
(1607  ft. ;  Europa,  Piazza  del  Duomo),  the  Lat.  /nterocrittm,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Velino,  2/g  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station,  is 
commanded  on  the  E.  by  the  Monte  Calvo  (6237  ft.)j  on  the  hill 
is  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Vitelli.  Excellent  wine.  —  Several  tunnels 
are  traversed,  one  of  which  is  a  loop-tunnel.  Fine  retrospects  of 
Antrodoco.  At  (45 V2  M.)  Rocca  di  Fondi  we  have  a  good  retrospect 
of  the  Terminillo  chain;  49^/2  M.  Rocca  di  Como ;  63  M.  Sella 
di  Como  (3266  ft.).  —  We  next  reach  the  watershed  between  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  The  railway  then  descends  into 
the  valley  of  the  Atemo,  —  55*/2  M.  Vigliano ;  69 V2  M.  Sassa- 
Tomimparte,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Foruli.  Between  the  last 
two  stations  we  obtain  a  sudden  view  to  the  right  of  Aquila  and  of 
the  Gran  Sasso  group,  which  is  seen  from  here  in  all  its  majesty. 
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62  M.  Aqnila  (comp.  Plan,  p.  199).  —  The  BUtion  (Rail.  Restaurant) 
lies  more  than  i/s  M .  to  the  8.W.  of  the  Porta  Romana;  electric  motor 
omniba?  (with  overhead  wire;  Filovia  Elettrica)  from  the  station  to  the 
Piazza  Begina  Margherita  (p.  197 ;  Vi  hr.),  fare  25  (at  night  86),  handbag 
16,  trunk  30  c. 

Hotels.  Albbboo-Bistorantb  Boma,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  46,  B.  from 
2fr.  *,  Alb.  Italia,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  79,  fair;  Kuovo  Alb.  dbl  Sole, 
Via  Fabio  Cannella,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2  fr.,  both  with   frequented  trattorie. 

Cafe.    Roma,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  in  the  arcade. 

Oarriag^ea  at  BerardVs  or  JtidorCi^  both  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  (bargain- 
ing advisable):  carr.  with  two  horses  to  Paganica  (p.  199)  6  fr.;  to  Assergi 
and  back  (an  attractive  drive),  with  one  borse  6  fr.,  with  two  horses  10  fr.  — 
Poit  Officei  in  the  Via  Camponeschi,  near  the  Piazza  Palazzo. 

Aquila,  or  Aquiladegli  Ahruzzi  (2015-2365  ft.),  founded  by  Fred- 
erick II.  about  1240  as  a  check  on  papal  encroachments,  destroyed 
by  Manfred  in  1259,  and  rebuilt  by  Charles  I.,  maintained  itself 
as  an  almost  entirely  Independent  republic,  supported  by  the  free 
peasantry  of  the  district,  until  it  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Span- 
iards in  1521.  In  point  of  constitutional  history,  industry,  and  art 
it  occupied  a  singularly  independent  position.  It  is  now  the  pros- 
perous capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  with  18,494  in- 
hab.,  a  technical  institute,  spacious  streets,  and  handsome  build- 
ings. It  enjoys  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  owing  to  its  lofty 
situation,  and  is  consequently  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the 
Italians.  Lace-making  occupies  many  of  the  women ;  and  the  saffron 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  has  a  high  reputation.  To  the 
N.E.  is  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  (p.  200),  which  rises  abruptly  on 
this  side. 

The  main  streets  of  Aquila  are  the  Via  Romana^  running  to  the 
S.E.  from  the  Porta  Romana,  and  the  CorsoVittorio  Emanuele  SecondOj 
beginning  at  the  Porta  di  Napoli,  to  the  S.  On  the  former  lies  the 
Piazza  Palazzo,  with  a  statue  of  Sallust  (p.  198)  by  Ces.  Zocchi 
(1903),  and  the  palace  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  daughter  of  Charles  V. 
(1573;  now  a  law  court).  On  the  Corso  lies  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Piazza  Palazzo.  The  small  Piazza  dei 
QucUtro  Cantoni,  at  the  Intersection  of  the  two  main  streets,  is  the 
busijBst  point  in  the  town.    Caf^,  in  the  arcade,  see  above. 

In  the  Via  Principe  TJmhertOj  the  continuation  of  the  Via  Romana 
beyond  the  Piazza  Palazzo,  we  cross  the  Corso  to  the  E.  and  follow 
the  Via  San  Bernardino  straight  on  to  the  church  of  San  Bernardino 
i>i  Siena,  founded  in  1462.  The  handsome,  almost  square  facade 
was  executed  in  1527  by  Cola  dell'  Amatrice,  but,  as  in  all  the  earlier 
churches  of  the  town,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  building.  In  the 
interior,  on  the  right,  is  the  interesting  monument  of  the  saint,  de- 
corated with  arabesques  and  sculpture,  executed  by  Silvestro  VAris- 
cola  (1600-1505).  The  fine  marble  tomb  of  Maria  Camponeschi 
Pereira  (1496)  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  by  the  same  artist. 
The  first  Chapel  on  the  right  contains  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
and  a  Resurrection  by  Andrea  della  Rdbhia ;  opposite  Is  a  wooden 
statue  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Pompeo  delV Aquila  (16th  cent.). 
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From  San  Bernardino  we  descend  to  the  piazza,  follow  the  Via 
Fortebraccio  straight  on  to  the  (7  min.)  Porta  Bazzano,  and  continue 
outside  the  gate  to  the  (7  min.)  former  monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
Di  CoLLBMAQOio,  dating  from  1270-80,  and  now  a  poor-house.  The 
Romanesque  facade,  inlaid  with  red  and  white  marble,  consists  of 
three  portals  and  three  corresponding  rose-windows.  Contiguous  to 
the  church  is  a  low  clock-tower.  Interior  gaudily  fitted  up.  To  the 
left  is  the  Chapel  of  Coelestine  V.,  containing  his  tomb  (d.  1296),  a 
work  in  the  Renaissance  style.  His  life  and  acts  are  represented  on 
the  walls  of  the  aisles  by  the  monk  and  animal-painter  Ruter,  a 
pupil  of  Rubens.  —  We  now  return  through  the  street  which  leads 
from  the  church  straight  to  the  (6  min.)  Porta  ColUmaggio  and  the 
S.  part  of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuel^,  to  the  right  of  which  lies 
the  small  Giardino  Puhhlico. 

We  follow  the  Corso  to  the  right,  back  towards  the  town.  The 
third  and  fourth  turnings  on  the  left  lead  to  a  small  piazza  in  which 
rises  the  little  church  of  Sarh  Marco,  with  a  Romanesque  facade. 
The  Via  di  Bazzano,  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Corso,  brings  us 
to  the  church  of  Santa  Giusta,  also  with  a  Romanesque  facade. 

The  Corso  farther  on  skirts  the  £.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  Cattedbalb  (San  Massimo), 
founded  in  the  13th  cent,  and  largely  rebuilt  in  recent  times,  after 
frequent  injuries  from  earthquakes.  It  contains  a  monumental  effigy 
of  Cardinal  Agnifili  by  Silvestro  TArisoola  (1480;  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance)  and  an  interesting  silver  processional  cross  by  Guar- 
diagrele  (14o4).  Descending  to  the  right  past  the  cathedral,  we 
see  to  our  left  the  Palazzo  Dbagonbtti  (formerly  de  Torres') 
containing  a  picture-gallery  with  a  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  by 
Domtnichino,  on  copper.  —  Farther  on  are  the  churches  of  San 
Marcianoj  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Silvestro  PAriscola,  and 
Santa  Maria  di  Boio,  both  with  Romanesque  fagades.  Beside  the 
latter.  Piazza  Felice  Cavallotti  No.  5,  is  the  Palazzo  Persiohbtti, 
with  a  collection  of  paintings  by  old  masters  and  other  works  of  art; 
in  the  doorway  and  staircase  are  old  inscriptions  and  unimportant 
antiquities. 

Farther  up  the  Corso,  beyond  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  on  the  left, 
No.  124,  is  the  Palazzo  Comunalb,  which  contains,  in  the  pass- 
age and  on  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  about  130  Roman  inscriptions. 
The  picture-gallery  in  several  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  (apply  to  one 
of  the  officials)  is  for  the  most  part  of  no  importance ;  it  contains 
several  works  by  Ruter  (see  above). 

The  third  and  fourth  turnings  to  the  left  from  the  Corso  beyond 
the  Via  Romana  lead  to  Santa  Maria  di  Paganica,  an  edifice  of 
1308  with  a  fine  Romanesque  portal.  The  third  and  fourth  turnings 
to  the  right  lead  to  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine,  with  a  Romanesque 
facade. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Corso  lies  the  little  Piazza  Regina  Mar- 
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gherita,  from  wUch.  the  Via  Garibaldi  diverges  to  the  left  and  the 
Via  del  Gastello  to  the  right.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Via  Garibaldi, 
on  the  right,  stands  the  church  of  San  Silvestro^  with  Romanesque 
facade  and  side-portal,  rebuilt  after  an  earthquake  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. A  little  to  lie  E.  is  the  early-Renaissance  church  of  5anto  Maria 
della  Misericordia^  adorned  on  the  outside  with  paintings  of  1545. 
Farther  on,  beside  the  Hospital^  is  a  small  church  with  a  Romanesque 
facade  and  a  curious  painted  portal,  showing  the  Madonna  and 
saints  in  the  tympanum,  with  praying  angels  above  (15th  cent.). 

If  we  follow  the  Via  del  Gastello  from  the  Piazza  Regina  Marghe- 
rita,  then  turn  to  the  left  (not  through  the  gate),  we  reach  the  Citadel^ 
a  massive  square  edifice  with  low  towers,  constructed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1543,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat.  This  point  affords  the  best 
*View  of  the  Gran  Sasso,  the  town,  and  the  mountainous  environs. 
(Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  an  officer.) 

Outside  the  Porta  del  Gastello  is  the  (^4  hr.)  interesting  early 
Renaissance  burial  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Soccorso^  with  a  fagade 
of  red  and  white  marble.  In  the  interior  are  a  carved  wooden  figure 
of  Saint  Sebastian  (1478)  and  two  tombs  by  Ariscola,  above  one  of 
which  (1506)  are  a  Pietk  and  a  polychrome  altar  of  the  same  period. 
In  front  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  the  highest 
point  of  which  affords  a  fine  view. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  station,  inside  the  Porta  Rivera^  is  the  inter- 
esting Fontana  delle  Novanta-Nove  Cannelle,  erected  in  1272  and 
restored  in  1744  and  1871,  with  sides  of  red  and  white  marble, 
from  which  the  water  spouts  through  ninety-nine  different  masks. 

Ascent  of  the  Gran  Sauo  df  Italia  ^  see  p.  199:  to  Celano,  see  p.  203.  — 
About  5V<  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Aqaila,  on  the  road  to  Teramo  (p.  212)  and 
Arquata  (diligence),  is  the  village  of  San  Vittorino  on  the  Aterno  (an  ex- 
cursion of  8-4  hrs.;  carr.  and  pair  6  fr.),  occupying  the  site  of  the  cel- 
ebrated ancient  Sabine  town  of  Amitemumf  where  the  historian  Sallust  was 
born.  On  an  eminence  which  was  once  crowned  by  the  ancient  Arx,  or 
citadel,  stands  an  old  tower  with  inscriptions  and  sculptures  built  into  the 
walls.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre 
(on  the  right  bank),  and  other  buildings  of  the  imperial  epoch. 

As  the  train  proceeds  we  obtain  a  pretty  retrospective  view  of 
Aquila.  The  scenery  of  the  valley  is  very  striking;  to  the  N.  the 
Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia.  69  M.  Paganiea,  2  M.  from  the  village  of 
that  name  (p.  199);  74  M.  San  Demetrio  ne'Vestini;  771/2  M.  Fa- 
gnano  Alto  Campana;  8OY2  M.  Fontecchio,  the  village  of  which  is 
perched  high  up  on  the  rocks  to  the  left  (2*280  ft.).  The  valley  of  the 
Aterno,  which  the  railway  descends,  contracts.  —  84  M.  Beffij  with 
a  large  castle  to  the  left.  —  The  train  now  descends  a  steep  gra- 
dient. —  87  M.  Acciano ;  90  M.  Molina.  Then  three  long  tunnels ; 
part  of  the  line  lies  high  above  the  river.  —  95  M.  Raiano  (p.  204). 

About  11/4  M.  to  the  l^.E.  of  Raiano,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  (21/2  H.) 
Pentima  (p.  206),  lie  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  ancient  city  of  Oorfinium, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Peeligni.  In  B.C.  90  it  was  constituted  the  federal 
capital  of  the  Italians  during  their  struggle  against  the  Romans   for  in- 
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dependence,  and  called  Italica,  bat  a  few  years  later  it  had  to  succumb 
to  the  Romans.  There  are  a  few  antiquities  in  the  small  Museum  at 
Pentima,  the  key  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  attentive  Ispettore 
Gavaliere  de  Kino  at  Sulmona  (interesting  for  archaBologists  only).  —  About 
s/s  M.  farther  on,  V"  M.  from  the  village  of  Pentima,  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  is  the  Cathedral  of  San  Peiino.  an  edifice  of  the  18th  century.  The 
architecture  is  very  interesting,  and  there  are  many  inscribed  and  sculp- 
tured ancient  stones  built  into  the  walls.  The  interior,  unfortunately 
modernized,  contains  a  fine  old  pulpit  (1170). 

At  Raiano  the  railway  leaves  the  Atemo,  which  flows  to  the  N.E. 
to  Popoli,  and  begins  to  ascend  the  luxuriant  valley  of  Sulmona, 
watered  by  the  OiziOj  a  tributary  of  the  Atemo.  To  the  E.  is  the 
Maiella  chain,  and  to  the  W.  the  hills  enclosing  the  Lago  di  Fucino. 
—  102  M.  Sulmona,  see  p.  204. 


Fbom  Aqdila  to  thb  Gban  Sasso  dUtalia.    This  ascent  requires  li/s- 
2  days,  there  and  back.    It  is  best  made  in  summer  or  autumn,  as  in 


spring  the  snow  is  a  great  hindrance.  Meat  and  other  provisions  (in- 
eluding  a  share  for  the  guide)  must  be  brought  from  Aquila,  and  fuel  from 
Assergi.     An  excellent  special  map  of  the  district  has  been  issued  by  the 


Boman  section  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (i :  80,000;  with  inset  map  on  a 
scale  of  1 :  26,000^  1887).  Dr.  Abbate's  Guide  to  the  Abruzti  (p.  194)  may 
also  be  recommended.  —  We  drive  to  Auergi  (see  below;  tariff,  see 
p.  196),  where  we  find  the  guides,  Giovanni,  Francesco,  Domenieo,  and 
Bernardino  Acitelli,  the  first  two  of  whom,  who  have  a  key  to  the  Rifugio. 
are  here  only  from  Hay  to  Koveraber.  (juide^s  fee  to  the  Biftigio  ana 
back  in  summer  (June  Ist-Oct.  Slat),  one  day  5,  two  days  7  fr..  in  winter  7 
and  10  fr.;  to  the  summit,  spending  a  night  in  the  Bifugio,  10  and  16  fr.; 
with  descent  to  Pietracamela  (p.  20J),  15  and  '^0  fr. ;  each  addit.  day  4  and 
6  fr.  Mule  (here  known  as  vettvra)  to  the  Rifugio,  4  fr. ;  there  and  back 
in  1  day  5,  in  2  days  7  fr. 

Travellers  usually  drive  in  13/4-2  hrs.  to  Assergi  via  (3V2  M.) 
BoAzano,  (2  M.)  Paganiea  (2130  ft;  seep.  198),  and  (3 M.)  Camarda 
(2735  ft ;  where  the  sindaco  keeps  a  key  of  the  Rifugio  on  the  Oampo 
Pericoll),  the  last  being  reached  by  a  narrow  rocky  ravine.  Assergi 
(2780  ft.)  is  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso,  2  M. 
beyond  Camarda.  Additional  provisions  may  be  obtained  from 
Francesco  Sacco,  or  in  the  rustic  but  very  tolerable  Alb.  di  Giacobbe. 
In  the  Piazza  is  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  Assunta,  with  a 
Renaissance  fagade  and  a  12th  cent,  crypt.  —  From  Assergi  we  walk 
or  ride  in  3*/2-'4V2  ^'8*»  ^V  *  P**^  which  at  Urst  is  rough  and  passes 
a  good  spring,  to  the  Passo  della  Portella  (7400  ft.),  a  narrow  saddle 
between  the  Pizzo  Gefalone  and  the  Monte  Portella  (p.  200),  whence 
we  survey  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  far  as  Ascoli.  Thence 
we  descend  and  then  ascend  again  in  ^/^-l  hr.  to  the  Campo  Pericoliy 
Inhabited  in  summer  by  shepherds,  which  may  also  be  reached  by 
a  path  ascending  to  the  right,  5  min.  beyond  the  head  of  the  pass. 
Just  beyond  is  thfi.Rifugio  (7220  ft.),  built  by  the  Italian  Alpine 
Olub,  where  the  night  is  usually  spent  (no  spring  in  the  vicinity). 
A  steep  ascent  of  2-2^2  hrs.  more,  on  foot,  presenting  no  particular 
difficulty,  but  very  fatiguing  on  account  of  the  debris,  brings  us 
past  a  spring  on  the  Conca  degU  Jnvdlidi  to  the  summit. 
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The  *Gran  Sasio  dltalia,  oi  Monte  Como  (9560  ft.,  or,  ac- 
coiding  to  another  measmement,  9585  ft.),  is  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Apennines.  In  formation  it  resemhles  the  Limestone  Alps  of  Tyrol, 
and  on  its  elevated  plateaux  occur  numerons  funnel-shaped  depres- 
sions (*doline')  into  which  the  rain  and  melted  snow  sink.  The  view 
is  strikingly  grand,  embracing  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  stretching 
on  the  W.'  beyond  the  Sabine  Mts.,  and  on  the  E.  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  The  chief  feature  of  the  view,  however,  is  the  Gran  Sasso 
itself,  and  the  other  ramiflcationB  of  the  Abruzzi.  The  other  chief 
summits  of  the  Gran  Sasso  group  are  the  Pixso  d'  Intermesole  (8680  ft.), 
the  Como  Piccolo  (8660  ft.),  the  Piz%o  Ctf alone  (8305  ft.),  and  the 
Monte  Portella  (7835  ft.). 

The  ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso  from  Teramo  (p.  212)  is  less  con- 
venient, though  the  first  ascent  (by  Orazlo  Delflco  in  1794)  was  ac- 
complished from  this  point.  We  drive  (diligence  daily  as  far  as  the 
bridle-path)  by  the  Aquila  road  vil  Montorio  (p.  213)  up  the  valley 
of  the  Vomano  to  (15  M.;  3^2  hrs.)  a  point  a  little  short  of  Fano 
Adriano  (p.  213),  where  we  turn  to  the  left,  by  a  bridle-path  cross- 
ing high  above  the  mountain-stream  of  the  Arno,  and  ascend  to 
(IVihr.)  PietrocameZa  (3295  ft. ;  Alb.  of  Antonio  Trentini).  The 
sindaco  here  also  has  a  key  of  the  Rifugio  on  the  Oampo  Pericoli 
(p.  199 ;  guide,  Pietro  dl  Venanzio).  The  ascent  to  the  Rifugio  viH 
the  Val  Maone,  past  the  source  of  the  Rio  Arno  (4985  ft.)  and 
across  the  Gampo  Pericoli,  takes  about  3V2  ^^s. 


13.  From  Eome  to  Castellammare  Adriatico 
vift  Avezzano  and  Sulmona. 

149  M.  Bailwat  in  6-ll«/4  brs.  (fares  28  fr.  5,  19  fr.  65,  12  fr.  65  c). 

From  Rome  vi&  Tivoli  to  (33  M.)  Mandela  (branch  to  Subiaco), 
see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy,  —  o6  M.  Cineto  Romano]  38  M. 
Boviano.  The  railway  now  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Teverone  and 
ascends  to  the  N.  by  a  steep  incline  to  — 

40 V2  M.  Arsoli  (1552  ft. ;  Albergo-Bistorante  Nic,  Pulzoni),  a 
small  and  attractively  situated  town  with  2060  inhabitants.  From  the 
S.  side  of  the  Piazza  we  proceed  to  the  Cappella  di  San  BoccOy  which 
lies  in  the  Borgo  SanRocco  and  contains  frescoes  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  The  plague-stricken  St.  Rochus  is  seen  on  the 
rear  wall  to  the  right  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  Castle  above  the  town, 
dating  in  part  from  the  11th  cent.,  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Massimi  since  1574,  and  stands  in  a  fine  park.  In  the  interior 
(shown  on  application  by  visiting-card)  are  two  rooms  with  frescoes 
by  the  Zuccari  (1573)  and  Beneflale  (1724),  a  collection  of  old 
armour  and  furniture,  a  laboratory  of  the  16th  cent,  with  its  books 
and  vessels,  and  a  gallery  of  beauties  of  the  18th  century. 
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Pleasant  excursions  (can.  10-12  fr.  per  day,  wiih  two  horses  13-15  fr., 
obtidnable  from  Perni,  Borgo  San  Bartolomeo  9)  may  be  made  to  tbe 
▼arions  pictaresqne  lUll-tovms  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  Thus  a  road  running 
first  to  the  N.  and  then  to  the  W.  leads  to  (3  U.)  Riofrtddo  (see  below), 
whence  it  goes  on  to  the  N.,  affording  fine  views,  to  (3  M.)  YalUnfreda  and 
(2^/2  M.)  Viwxro  Romano.  Another  road  runs  to  (4  M.)  the  Piano  del  Gavaliere, 
which  it  reaches  near  Pereto  (see  below),  and  then  ascends  to  the  S.  to 
(3V2  ^0  Oricola^  the  fine  view  from  which  is  seen  to  best  advantage  from 
the  tower  of  the  Gasa  Kittoja  (adm.  on  application).  Or  we  may  ascend 
to  the  S.E.  through  the  valley  of  the  Flume  Secco  to  (41/2  M.)  Rocca  di  Boite^ 
with  an  abbey-church  of  the  13th  cent.,  containing  a  fine  pulpit  in  the 
Cosmato  style  (bridle-path  to  Santa  Maria  dei  Bisognoai,  see  below,  in 
11/2  hr.).  About  21/2  M.  farther  on  Ues  Camerata  Nuova  (2860  ft.),  whence 
we  may  ascend  in  8  hrs.  (even  in  winter)  to  the  top  of  the  MonU  8erra 
Secea  (5885  ft.),  an  admirable  point  of  view  (descent  2  hrs. ;  ascent  from 
Santa  Maria  dei  Bisognosi,  see  below,  along  the  ardte,  ca.  3Vs  hrs.). 

The  train  now  thieads  a  tunnel  and  reaches  [^i^l2^.')RiofT€ddo. 
The  village  lies  about  IV4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  to  the  left,  stands  the  CappeUa  Golonna,  dating 
from  1432,  and  containing  some  frescoes  of  the  same  century. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  (43 V2  M.)  Pereto  lay  the  iEquian  town  of 
Carsioli,  the  ruins  of  which  were  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  build 
Arsoli  (p.  200)  and  Carsoli.  High  up  on  a  hill  (3410  ft.)  to  the 
S.E.  lie  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Bisognosi^  with 
paintings  dating  from  1488  (in  a  chapel  behind  the  church)  and  a 
wonder-working  crucifix  (visited  on  June  9th  and  on  Sun.  by  many 
pilgrims  from  the  surrounding  districts ;  3  hrs.  from  Carsoli  by  mule- 
path).  —  46  M,  Carsdll  (Alb,  Vincenzo  di  Pietro),  commanded  by 
a  picturesque  ruined  castle.  In  the  Piazza  is  the  handsome  Gothic 
Palace  of  the  Orsmi^  dating  from  the  16th  cent,  and  now  used  as 
a  barrack  for  the  carabineers.  The  Romanesque  cemetery-church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  CelliSj  built  of  ancient  masonry,  still  retains  its 
interior  decoration  of  the  13th  cent..  Its  old  ambo  and  Easter  can* 
dlestick,  and  a  wooden  door  of  1132  with  reliefs  of  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgiu, 

The  railway  now  ascends  the  narrow  valley  to  (50  M.)  Colli 
di  Monte  Bove^  beyond  which  we  reach  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Bove, 
the  longest  on  the  railway  (more  than  3  M.).  53^2  A^*  Sante  Marie. 
We  then  descend  to (^61/2  M.)  Tagliacozzo  (2605  ft. ;  Alb.  dei  Mille; 
Alb.  Gapoccio,  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata, 
unpretending)',  a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  ravine,  in 
which  rises  the  Jmele»  The  sources  of  the  Liris  lie  7  M.  to  the  S., 
near  Ca/ppaMcia. 

The  train  now  enters  the  fertile  Campi  Palentini,  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Marsi,  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  the  double-peaked  Monte 
Velino  (p.  202),  to  .the  N.E.,  is  visible  as  far  as  Rome.  Here,  on 
Aug.  26th,  1268,  the  young  Oonradin  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  last  scion 
of  that  illustrious  imperial  house,  was  defeated,  notwithstanding 
the  bravery  of  his  knights,  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  had  placed 
a  part  of  his  army  In  ambush  (battle  of  Tagliacozzo  j  comp.  p.  43).  — 
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61 V2  ^*  Scurcola  ManUana  (2540  ft.),  dominated  by  an  old  castle 
of  the  Orsini,  with  a  fine  view.  In  the  charch  of  Santa  Maria  is 
an  old  carved  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin,  brought  from  the  abbey 
church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Vittoria,  built  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
commemorating  his  victory  over  Gonradin.  This  abbey- church, 
however,  was  soon  destroyed,  and  its  ruins  lie  about  2/3  M.  to  the 
N.E.,  at  the  point  where  the  highroad  crosses  the  Salto.  Its  founda- 
tions were  laid  bare  in  1900. 

The  train  next  crosses  the  Salto,  the  HimeUa  of  antiquity.  — 
63  M.  CappelU'Magliano.   Ascent  of  Monte  Velino,  see  below. 

66I/2  M.  Avezzano  (^2290  ft. ;  Alh.  ViUoria,  clean,  R.,  L.,  &  A. 
2fr. ;  Alb.  RebecehinOy  R.  &  L.  IV2  fr-»  good;  Alb.  Centrales  in 
the  Piazza;  Alb.  d' Italia;  Rail,  Restaurant;  livery  stables  next  door 
but  one  to  the  Alb.  Yittoria;  omn.  firom  the  station  to  the  town  15, 
at  night  25  c.)  is  a  town  of  8206  inhab.,  with  a  chateau  built  in 
1490  by  the  Orsini  and  now  belonging  to  the  Barberini.  The  Palace 
of  Prince  Torlonia,  at  which  a  permesso  to  see  the  reclamation- works 
at  the  Lago  di  Fucino  (see  p.  203)  is  obtained  (gratis),  contains  a 
small  collection  of  objects  found  in  the  lake,  including  three  ancient 
reliefs  with  landscapes  on  its  banks.  —  From  Avezzano  to  Roccasecca 
(Naples),  see  p.  208. 

About  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  AvezzanOj  at  the  base  of  Monte  Velino  (see 
below),  lies  the  village  of  Albe  (3830  ft.),  the  ancient  Alba  Fueentia^  reached 
from  Antroiano  (one-horse  carr.  to  this  point  and  back  3-4  fr.)  by  a  walk 
of  >/«  hr.  It  lay  on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  the  Vestini,  Marsi, 
and  iEqni,  and  having  received  a  Roman  colony  of  6(X)0  souls,  B.C. 
304,  it  became  the  most  powerful  Roman  stronghold  in  the  interior  of 
Italy.  Three  summits  (that  to  the  l^.E.  occupied  by  the  present  village) 
were  strongly  fortified  and  connected  by  a  massive  polygonal  wall.  In 
ascending  from  Antrosano  we  pass  extensive  remains  of  this  wall,  and 
the  castle  of  the  Orsini,  In  Albe,  incorporates  some  of  the  masonry  of 
the  ancient  fortifications.  On  the  S.W.  hill  is  a  Temple^  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  church  of  San  Fietroy  with  carved  wooden  doors  of  the 
12th  cent.,  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  and  some  Gosmato  work. 
The  kev  is  obtained  from  the  Arciprete  at  Albe,  who  also  exhibits  the  trea- 
sures of  the  parish -church  of  San  Nicola  (i3-16th  cent.).  On  the  Colle  di 
Pettorino,  or  S.E.  hill,  are  large  polygonal  walls.   Fine  view  of  the  valley. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Velino  (8160  ft.)  from  Avezzano  takes  1-2  days. 
From  the  station  of  Gappdle-Magliano  (see  above)  a  road  leads  via  (Vs  M.) 
CappeOs  and  (2*/4M.)  MagUano  de" Marti  (2390ft. ;  diligence  to  this  point)  to 
(5Vt  M.)  Rotddlo  (2985  ft.),  IVs  M.  to  the  K.  of  which  is  the  ruined  abbey 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Valle  Parekmeia  (3300  ft.),  founded  in  the  Uth  cent,  and 
containing  an  ambo  by  Master  Nicodemus  (12th  cent.).  From  Rosciolo  we 
ascend  a  steep  path,  with  guide  (Domenico  Tiberi,  Antonio  and  Giuseppe 
Nanni),  to  the  (4Vs-5Vs  hrs.)  pass  between  the  Monte  di  Seviee  (7730  ft.)  and 
Monte  velino,  IVs  br.  below  the  summit  of  the  latter.  The  ascent  from 
Ma$sa  dAlbe^  3  M.  to  the  K.  of  Gappelle  (see  above  \  diligence),  vi&  Fonte 
GaniUe  and  the  Monte  Gafornia,  takes  51/2  brs.  and  is  less  convenient. 

The  now  drained  Lago  di  Fucino  (2150  ft),  the  ancient  Laeua 
F&cinuSj  was  once  37  M.  in  circumference  and  65  ft.  in  depth. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  an  outlet,  the  level  of  the  lake  was  subject  to 
great  variations,  which  were  frequently  fraught  with  disastrous  re-, 
suits  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks.  Attempts  were  therefore  made 
to  drain  the  lake  in  ancient  times,  but  this  object  was  not  finally 
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accomplislied  until  quite  recently.  A  tunnel  or  tfmttf«of<ti«on  theS.W. 
Bide,  31/2^.  long  and  with  a  transverse  measurement  of  6-18  sq.  yds., 
was  inaugurated  in  52  A.D.  by  the  Emp.  Claudius,  with  a  series  of 
festiYities  including  a  sanguinary  gladiatorial  naval  contest.  This 
was  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  of  the  kind  ever  known  before 
the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cents  tunnel,  but  it  failed  in  its  object 
owing  to  serious  errors  in  construction.  In  1852  a  company  under- 
took the  draining  of  the  lake  on  condition  of  becoming  proprietors 
of  the  site  when  dry,  and  in  1854  the  right  and  privileges  were  pur- 
chased by  Prince  Torlonla  of  Rome  (d.  1886).  The  work  was  finally 
accomplished  by  French  engineers  in  1876.  The  reclaimed  area 
(65  sq.  M.),  the  largest  inland  lake  ever  drained  by  artificial  means, 
is  I2V2  M.  long  by  7  M.  broad ;  at  its  lowest  point  it  is  2160  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  and  at  its  highest  2196  ft.  It  is  colonized  by  families 
from  the  prince's  different  estates. 

An  excursion  to  (574  M.)  Luoo ,  the  ancient  walled  Lttcut  AngteUiat^ 
about  6  H.  from  Avezzano,  will  afford  the  traveller  a  good  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  drainage  operations  (permesso  necessary,  see  p.  202).  He 
should  drive  to  the  entrance  of  the  new  outlet  ( Indie) ^  8  M.  to  the  S.  of 
Aveszano,  and  get  the  custodian  to  conduct  him  thence  to  the  ancient 
emissarius.  The  new  outlet  is  i  H.  long,  24  sq.  yds.  in  section,  and  cost 
80  million  francs. 

68V2  M.  Patemo,  —  721/2  M.  Celano  (2820  ft.  j  Alh.  of  Oaudms^o 
Mofianettii  Caffh  Adriatico)^  a  town  with  8430  inhab.,  rebuilt  in  1227 
after  its  destruction  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  hill  to  the  N.  of  the  former  Lago  di  Fucino.  The  Castle,  erected 
in  1392-1461,  commands  a  beautiful  view.  Celano  was  the  birth- 
place of  Thomas  of  Celano  (d.  1253),  the  supposed  author  of  the 
celebrated  Latin  hymn,  'Dies  irsB,  dies  illa\ 

To  the  W.  of  Celano  is  the  picturesque  gorge  of  La  Foes;  the  road 
thither  turns  to  the  left  just  short  of  the  Capuchin  convent,  1  M.  to  the 
8.W.  —  Frou  Cklano  to  Aquila  (p.  196),  80  M..  a  drive  of  5  hrs.  (diligence 
in  7  hrs.).  The  picturesque  road,  vi&  Ovindoli  (4836  ft.)  and  Rocca  diMwzo 
(A360  ft.),  passes  between  the  Monte  Velino  (p.  202)  and  the  MoiOe  Sirmte 
(7700  ft.),  and  skirts  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  MorUe  cTOcre  (7230  ft.),  finally 
crossing  the  valley  of  the  Aterno  in  numerous  windings.  The  Monte  Sirente 
may  be  ascended  from  Rocca  di  Mezzo  in  ca.  4  hrs. 

The  train  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  former  lake,  and  beyond  (76  M.) 
Aielli  begins  to  ascend.  761/2  M.  Cerchio,  Tunnel.  78  M.  CoUarmde, 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Oiovenco.  —  81 1/2  M.  Peacina,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  and  birthplace  of  Card.  Mazarin  (1602-61),  the  cel- 
ebrated statesman.  The  village  of  San  Benedetto ,  2V2  M.  to  the 
S.W.,  occupies  the  site  of  Marruvium,  the  capital  of  the  Marsi,  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  visible.  —  841/2  M.  Carrito  Ortonaj  pic- 
turesquely perched  on  an  isolated  rock. 

On  quitting  the  Oiovenco  valley  the  train  penetrates  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Abruzzi  by  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Cwrro  (2^/5  M.).  From 
(88  M.)  Cocullo,  in  a  sequestered  upland  valley,  a  road  leads  over  the 
mountain  to  (4  M.)  An  versa  (p.  205).  We  now  thread  the  tunnel 
of  Monte  Luparo  (1  M.  long)  and  cross  the  watershed  between  the 
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yalleys  of  Fucino  and  Sulmona.  92  M.  Ooriano  Sicoli.  —  Beyond 
the  following  tunnel  we  obtain  a  splendid  *View  of  the  yalley  of 
Sulmona.  Nearly  1000  ft.  below  us  lies  Raiano  Inferiore;  farther 
off,  Pentima  with  the  solitary  cathedral  of  San  Pelino  (p.  199);  in 
the  middle  distance,  the  isolated  hill  of  Monte  Oosimo  (2210  ft.) ;  in 
the  background,  the  imposing  mass  of  the  Maiella.  —  938/4  M. 
Raiano  Superiore ,  nearly  3  M.  from  Raiano  Inferiore ,  which  is  a 
station  on  the  Sulmona  and  Aquila  railway  (p.  198). 

The  train  now  descends  rapidly  along  the  side  of  the  valley, 
passing  through  several  tunnels,  to  (96  M.)  Prezza,  It  then  runs 
to  the  S.E.  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  SagittariOy  crossing 
that  stream  beyond  (100  M.)  Anversa^Scanno  (p.  206)  by  a  two- 
storied  viaduct  of  16  arches.    103  M.  Bugnara, 

107  M.  Sulmo&a.  —  The  station  (good  restaurant)  is  1  H.  from  the 
town  (seat  in  an  omnibus  or  carriage  25  c.,  one-horse  carr.  1  fr.). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  zx).  MoNzti,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  with  fre- 
quented trattoria,  R.  U/z  fr.,  very  fair ;  Italia,  V2  M.  farther  on,  in  the 
town,  R.  IV2  fr.;  Vittobia,  Amicizia,  both  in  the  main  street,  plain.  — 
Caffi  in  the  main  street.  —  The  strong  fermented  wine  ('vino  cotto")  of 
Sulmona  has  some  reputation. 

Sulmona  otSolmona  (1322  ft.),  with  13,372  inhab.,  the  ancient 
Sulmo  of  the  Paeligni,  was  the  birthplace  of  Ovid  (43  B.C. -17  A.D.), 
who  was  much  attached  to  this  his  'cool  home,  abounding  in  water', 
as  he  calls  it,  and  still  lingers  in  the  songs  of  the  district  as  a 
sorcerer.  It  is  picturesquely  situated,  being  commanded  on  two 
sides  by  mountains,  and  still  contains  several  mediseval  buildings  of 
architectural  interest  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake  of 
1706.  Facing  the  Giardino  Pubblico,  to  the  left  as  we  walk  from  the 
station,  opposite  the  Alb.  Monzti,  is  the  cathedral  of  San  Panfilo, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  rebuilt  but  still  preserves  some  Roman- 
esque remains  (crypt).  To  the  right,  in  the  Via  Ercole  Ciofaui 
(No.  67),  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Corflnio,  is  the  palace  of  Baron 
Tabassiy  with  a  beautiful  window ;  over  the  portal  is  the  inscription : 
Mastro  Pietro  da  Oomo  fece  questa  porta  1449.  Also  in  the  Via 
Corflnio  are  the  temporary  quarters  of  the  unimportant  Mtueo  Civico, 
Farther  on,  to  the  right,  in  the  main  street  (Corso  Ovidio),  are  the 
church  and  palace  of  Santa  Maria  Annunziata,  now  used  as  a  town- 
hall,  prefecture,  court-house,  and  hospital.  These  buildings,  begun 
in  1416  and  probably  continued  by  a  Lombardic  pupil  of  Bramante, 
show  an  interesting  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  details.  Beyond 
them,  to  the  right,  is  the  Grammar  School^  in  the  entrance  to  which 
is  a  statue  of  Ovid  (15th  cent. ;  formerly  on  the  facade  of  a  palace 
which  has  been  rebuilt).  In  the  Via  Panfilo  Mazara,  <Uverging  farther 
on  from  the  Corso  Ovidio,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  San  Francesco 
d'Assisi^  on  the  site  of  an  older  church,  a  Romanesque  portal  of 
which  is  still  preserved  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Ovidio,  and  serves 
as  an  entrance  to  the  meat-market.  Here  also,  in  the  former  mon- 
astery-court, to  the  right,  is  the  Post  Office,   Opposite  the  just- 
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mentioned  portal,  to  the  left,  are  an  aqueduct  of  1256  and  a  tastefal 
fountain  in  the  Renaissance  style  (1474).  Picturesque  costumes 
are  seen  in  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  at  the  Wed.  and  Sat.  markets. 
Farther  on,  in  the  Largo  del  Plebiscite,  to  the  right  from  the  Corso 
Ovidio,  is  the  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Tomba,  built  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (?;  interior  modernized  in  1619). 

About  2ys  M.  to  the  K.  of  Suliuona,  and  IV2  M.  from  the  station,  lies 
the  former  Badia  di  Santo  Spiriio  (1125  ft.),  built  in  1269-85  and  now  a 
prison ;  the  church,  which  is  shown  by  order  of  the  minister  of  justice 
only,  contains  some  paintings  by  Raphael  Hengs,  a  monument  by  Walter 
of  Alemania  (1412),  and  some  fragments  of  frescoes.  About  2  M.  farther 
on  (to  the  right  from  the  Badia,  then  to  the  left),  on  the  hillside,  are 
scanty  remains  of  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  building  known  as  the  Villa 
di  Ovidio.  On  the  steep  rocks  of  the  Morrow  (6765  ft)  to  the  W.  of  the 
ruins,  picturesquely  situated,  is  the  Hermitage  0/  Coelestine  V.  (4495  ft.  j 
•  comp.  p.  197). 

About  20  M.  to  the  S.  of  Sulmona  lies  Scanno^  reached  by  carr.  in 
3V4-4  hrs.  (fare  with  two  horses,  ca.  15  fr.).  --  A  diligence  (fare  2%  fr.) 
starts  daily  at  8.S0  a.m.  (returning  at  10.30  a.m.)  from  the  station  of  An- 
versa  (p.  204;  13  M.);  and  tourists  by  writing  in  advance  to  the  *Appal- 
tatore"'  in  Scanno  can  obtain  a  conveyance  (3  fr.)  from  Anversa  in  the 
afternoon  also.  From  Anversa  to  Scanno  is  3 '/a  hrs.'  drive  (down  3  hrs.); 
on  foot  4Va  hrs.  (down  3  hrs.).  We  descend  to  the  right  just  beyond  the 
rail,  station  and  reach  the  road  beyond  the  viaduct.  Near  (3  M.)  Anverta 
(poor  osteria)  the  road  from  Gocullo  (p.  203)  joins  ours  on  the  right.  Beyond 
Anversa  we  ascend  the  wild  and  rocky  ravine  of  the  Sagittario  (to  the 
left,  above,  CcuWovalve%  pass  through  the  rocky  gateway  of  La  Foce  to 
Villalago  (5  M .  from  Anversa),  and  skirt  the  (IVs  M.)  Lake  of  Scanno  (3050  ft. ; 
102  ft.  deep).  Scanno  (3380  ft.;  Alb.  del  La  go,  R.  l«/2-2  fr.,  new;  Orazio 
Tanturrfs  and  Luigi  Collonieo's  Inn$^  both  rustic,  the  former  very  fair; 
good  wine),  with  3309  inhab.,  is  perhaps  the  finest  point  in  the  Abruzzi. 
The  women  of  Scanno  wear  a  peculiar  costume.  Pleasant  walks  may  be 
taken  to  SanfEgidio  (^4  hr.),  to  the  S.E.  to  La  Scaletta  (bridge  over  the 
Sagittario ;  20  min  ),  etc. 

The  Konte  Amaro  (9170  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  the  Maiella  MU.^ 
may  be  ascended  from  Sulmona  (guide,  Majorano  Falco,  fee  10,  in  winter 
15  fr. ;  mule  6  fr.  per  day).  Bridle-path  from  Campo  di  Oiove  (see  below) 
via  Fondo  di  Maiella  in  about  7V2hrs.  to  the  top.  There  is  a  refuge-hut 
of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  on  the  Pe$co  Falcone  (8682  ft.),  to  the  N.  of  the 
Monte  Amaro.  The  Monte  Amaro  may  also  be  ascended  in  6  hrs.  (bridle 
path)  from  Lama  dei  P«2tVnt(2195  ft.;  Alb.  del  Gavallone;  guide,  Ricchiuti), 
which  lies  at  the  S.E.  foot  of  the  mountain  and  is  served  twice  daily  by 
diligence  from  the  station  of  Palena  (see  below)  in  21/2  hrs.  From  Lama 
dpi  Peligni  we  may  also  make  an  excursion  (2  hrs.)  to  the  Orotta  del 
Cavallone,  a  huge  stalactite  cavern  on  the  E.  slope  of  Monte  Amaro  (adm., 
including  illumination,  1-2  pers.  6,  each  additional  pers.  3  fr.). 

Fsou  Sdlmona  to  Isernia  and  Gaianello  (Naples)^  109  M.,  railway 
in  eVi-SVa  hrs.  (fares  21  fr.  65,  15  fr.  15,  9  fr.  80  c).  From  Sulmona  (1322  ft.) 
the  railway  ascends  via  (2  M.)  Jntrodacqua.  (12  M.)  Pettorano  »ul  Oizio^  and 
(16  M.)  Cansano  (3280  ft.)  to  (19V2  M.)  Can^o  di  Giove  (4366  ft. ;  see  above. 
Pucci's  and  Paoliai^s  inns;  guide,  Rossetti)  The  church  at  the  S.  end 
of  this  villajje  contains  some  fine  carved  choir-stalls  of  the  16th  century. 
Beyond  Campo  <li  Giove  the  path  traverses  for  about  IV2  hr.  a  mountain- 
plateau,  where  deep  snow  often  lies  for  months  in  winter,  while  the 
temperature  is  chilly  even  in  summer.  —  27V2  M.  Palena.  From  the  station 
(4100  ft.)  a  diligence  runs  via  (7  M.)  the  village  of  Palena  (2525  ft.) 
to  (12  M.)  Lama  dei  Peligni  (see  above).  —  31  M.  Station  (4165  ft)  for 
Bivisondoli  (4385  ft.)  and  Peseoeatanzo  (4575  ft.;  Hot.  Monte  Amaro,  R. 
from  2,  pens,  from  8  fr.).  —  33  M.  Roocaraao  (4055  ft. ;  Alb.  Monte  Maiella, 
pens.  7-10  fr.),  near  the  station,  like  the  places  last  mentioned,  is  visited 
by    Italians    as    a   summer -resort.     Fine    excursions  and  ascents.  —  At 
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(38  M.)  Sanfllario  Sangro  the  train  begina  the  deBcent  into  the  green  valley 
of  the  Sangro^  the  ancient  Sagrtu,  which  it  crosses  at  (43  M.)  Al/edeiw 
Seonirone  (2920fk.)«  From  Alfedena  (Alb.  Aafidena),  perhaps  the  ancient 
AquUonia  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Aufidena  (see  below)  afterwards  re- 
moved,  with  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls  and  an  antique  necropolis,  we 
may  ascend  to  the  N.W.,  vi&  Opi  (41(X)  ft.  $  8»/4  hrs.'  drive),  to  the  top 
of  the  Monte  Marsieano  (7356  ft. ;  about  3  hrs.  from  Opi).  —  The  line  then 
descends  the.  valley,  via  (46  M.)  Montenero-VakoccJUarat  to  — 

48 M.  Oaatel  di  Sangro  (Q595  ft.)-  The  town  (Alb.  di  Soma,  clean),  with 
5386  inhab.,  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  wide  and  rapid  Sangro,  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Aufidena.  Its  only  objects  of  interest  are  a  ruined  caatle  with  some 
Cyclopean  walls  below  it,  and  the  old  church  of  San  Nicola^  by  the  bridge. 

The  railway  again  ascends  and  penetrates  the  hills  separating  the 
valley  of  the  Sangro  from  that  of  the  Vandra^  an  affluent  of  the  Vol- 
turno,  by  a  tunnel  2  M.  long.  54  M.  Ban  Pietro  Ai>ellana;  59  M.  VaetO' 
qirardi.  —  62  M.  CarovilU-  Agnone,  the  station  (diligence  twice  daily  in 
ay?  hrs.)  for  the  summer- resort  of  CapracoUa  (4695  ft  ;  Hdt.  Monte  Campo,  • 
Hotel- Pension  Cim;lte,  pens,  at  both  10  fr.;  Alb.  Quisisana,  pens.  6-7  fr., 
less  pretending),  situated  on  the  saddle  between  Monte  Capraro  (5645  ft.) 
and  Monte  Campo  (6386  ft.).  From  (66  M.)  Peecolaneiano-Chiauci  a  bridle-path 
leads  to  (2  hrs.)  PteireAbondantey  with  the  ruins  (theatre  and  temple)  of 
the  Samnite  Bovianum  Vetue.  —  69  M.  Seeeano-Civiianova;  74  M.  Carpinone; 
77  M.  FHtoranello\  78  M.  Fesehe. 

80  M.  laernia  (1495  ft. ;  Alb.  Jialo- Americano '^  Stella  d'Halia;  Rail.  Reetau- 
ranty  very  fair),  the  ancient  Samnite  town  of  AeiemiOy  formerly  of  impor- 
tance on  account  of  ita  strong  situation  on  an  isolated  hill,  now  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  main  street  (pop.  7926).  A  few  Roman  remains  are 
visible  at  the  church  of  San  Pietro  and  elsewhere,  and  alto  some  relics  of 
the  ancient  polygonal  waUs.  —  Branch-line  to  Campobasso  (see  below). 

84Va  M.  Sant'Agapito;  88  H.  Monterodvni ;  91  Vs  M.  Roccaratindola; 
951/2  M.  Venafro^  the  ancient  Venafrum,  a  small  town  with  a  ruined  castle, 
known  in  Boman  times  for  its  oil  (Horace,  Odes  IT.  6.  15);  98>/4  M. 
Capriati  al  Voltume  (the  village  of  Capriati  at  some  distance  to  the  left)} 
IOOV2  M.  Sesto  Campano;  IO4V2M.  Presenzano  (p.  7).  —  109  M.  Caianello,  and 
thence  to  Rome  or  Naples,  see  p.  7. 

Fbom  Isbbnia  to  Cautobabso  (Benevento)y  37  M.,  railway  in  3-3y2hrs. 
(6  fr.  85.  4  fr.  80,  3  fr.  10  c).  —  21/2  M.  Peeche;  8  M.  Pettoranello ;  7  M.  Car- 
pinone; 11  M.  ScmfAngelo  in  Grotte;  I2V2  M.  CantahipO'del'Sannio-Macchia' 
godena ;  15  M.  San  Massimo ;  18  M.  Boiano,  the  ancient  Bovianum  Undeei- 
manorum;  2OV2  ^*  San  Polo  Mateee;  22  M.  Campoehiaro;  28  M.  Ouarda- 
regia;  28V2  M.  VincJUaturo;  31  M.  Baranello,  —  87  M.  Campobaeso  (p.  214). 

Beyond  Sulmona  the  railway  bends  sharply  to  the  N. ,  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Aterno.  —  110  M.  Pratola'Peligna.  Picturesquely 
situated  on  the  hills  to  the  right  is  Boeea  Casakj  with  Its  castle. 

113  M.  PSntima.  The  Insignificant  Tillage  lies  about  IV4  M. 
from  the  rail,  station  (good  road,  omn. ;  shorter  footpath  to  the  left). 
From  Pentlma  to  the  Cathedral  of  San  Felino  and  the  ruins  of 
Oorflnium,  see  pp.  198,  199: 

116  M.  Popoli  (820  ft.;  Albergo  deUa  Sockth),  a  decayed  town 
^ith  7666  inhab.,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Pescara, 
Aquila,  Avezzano,  and  Sulmona,  and  commanded  hy  the  ruined  castle 
of  the  Cantelmi,  who  were  once  masters  of  the  place.  A  little  above 
the  town  the  Glzio  and  Aterno  unite  to  form  the  Pescara,  along 
which  the  railway  descends  till  it  approaches  the  sea. 

118  M.  Bussu  The  valley  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  abrupt 
pjiffs.  Tunnel.  —  125V2  M.  Torre  de'Pasneri  (inns),  picturesquely 
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situated.  Oonnoisseiirs  of  early- Christian  architecture  should  -visit 
the  Cistercian  abbey  ot^San  Clemente  in  Casauria^  iy^  M.  from  Torre 
de*  Passeri,  founded  by  Emp.  Lewis  II.  in  871.  The  church,  an  un- 
finished basilica  of  the  12th  cent.,  somewhat  disfigured  by  additions 
in  the  15th  cent.,  has  a  fine  vestibule  with  quaint  sculptures  on  the 
portal  (ca.  1180)  and  bronze  doors,  on  which  the  estates  of  the  abbey 
are  recorded  (end  of  12th  cent.).  In  the  interior  are  a  pulpit,  an 
Easter  candlestick,  fragments  of  a  tabernacle  of  the  12th  cent., 
and  the  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  I.  (d.  100).  The  crypt  dates  from 
the  original  building.  Near  it,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara,  was 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Interpromiuniy  relics  from  which  are  still 
preserved  in  the  church. 

129  M.  San-VaUntinO'Caramanieo  (ca.  495  ft). 

From  the  station  a  diligence  runs  every  morning  and  afternoon  in 
T^U  bra.  (fare  3  fr.)  to  (ld>  2  M.)  Caramanico  (see  below),  passing  (ii/t  H.) 
Ban  Valentino  (15(X)  ft.)  and  (11  M.)  San  Tommaso,  the  latter  with  the  church 
of  San  Tommaso,  possessing  a  eculptured  portal  of  the  12th  cent,  and 
some  frescoes  of  the  18th  centary.  —  Caramanico  (1900  ft.,  Alb.  Maiella^ 
pens.  7-8  fr.  \  guide.  Izzarelli)  is  a  frequented  sulphur-bath  with  a  large  bath- 
ing-establishment (open  from  June  to  Oct.).  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  ~ 
Magffior«y  with  a  portal  of  1453,  is  a  gilded  statuette  of  the  Virgin,  perhaps 
dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  on  a  pedestal  by  Guardiagrele  (14th  cent.). 

131  M.  Alanno;  134  M.  Manoppello.  To  the  right  on  the  hill 
is  the  secularized  Cistercian  abbey  of  Santa  Maria  d'Ardbonaj 
founded  in  1208. 

139^2^-  Chieti.  —  The  Station  (130  ft.)  is  connected  by  electric  rail- 
way (5  H.,  in  Vs  br. ;  fare  40  c.)  with  the  town,  which  lies  on  the  heights 
to  the  E.  The  terminus  is  at  the  £.  end  of  the  town.  The  direct  road  to 
the  town  is  only  272^.  long  (a  drive  of  8/4  hr.). 

Hotali  in  the  town:  Vittoria,  with  frequented  trattoria,  very  fair; 
Albbbgo  dbl  Sole  ;  Palomba  d'  Oso.  —  Ca^i  Barattucci^  in  the  main 
Street. 

Chieti  (1082  ft.),  the  ancient  Teate  Marrueinorumy  capital  of  a 
province,  with  24,341  inhab.,  is  a  clean  and  busy  town,  with  some 
scanty  remains  of  antiquity  (amphitheatre,  etc.)  and  two  churches 
with  mediaeval  portals.  From  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  a  prom- 
enade leads  round  the  town ,  affording  magnificent  ^Yiews  of  the 
Malella  group,  the  course  of  the  Pescara,  and  the  hill  country  ex- 
tending to  the  sea  (finest  from  the  drilling-ground  on  the  S.W.). 
The  Oiardino  Pubblieo  is  attractive.  The  order  of  the  Theatines, 
founded  in  1555  by  Paul  lY.,  who  had  been  Archbishop  of  Chieti, 
derives  its  name  from  this  town. 

From  the  station  of  Chieti  a  diligence  runs  to  the  W.  thrice  daily  in 
l»/4hr.  (fare  IVi  fr.)  to  (9Va  M.)  PianeUa  (T20  fl.5  Pentima's  Inn),  where 
the  church  of  Ban  Michele  Aroangelo  possesses  a  portal  and  an  ambo  by 


Master  Acutus  (12th  cent.).  From  PianeUa  the  diligence  (8/4 fr)  goes  on 
to  the  N.B.  to  (4VjM.)  Mosev/o  (806  ft..  Osteria),  z/sM.  from  which  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Lago,  with  a  carved  ambo  by  Ma.<«ter  llieodemus 


(1168).  —  The  diligence  runs  from  Hoscufo  to  Penne  (p.  213)  in  2V9  hrs. 
The  valley  of  the  Pescara  gradually  expands.  Beyond  (147^/2  M.) 
Pescara  (p.  213)  the  line  crosses  the  river.  —  149  M.  Castellam* 
mare  Adriaticoy  see  p.  213. 
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14.  From  Avezzano  to  Eoccasecca  (Naples), 

50  M.  Eailwat  in  2»/4-3V«  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  30,  6  fr.  60,  4  fr.  20  c).  The 
trains  (no  expresses)  connect  with  those  of  the  Some  &  Naples  Bailwaj. 
The  passage  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  railway 
journeys  in  Italy.  For  those  who  have  leisure  it  may  be  recommended  as 
a  driving  excursion  (carriage-and-pair  from  Avezzano  to  Isola  del  Lirl  in 
6-7hr8.5  fare25  30fr.). 

Avezzano^  see  p.  202.  The  line  ciosses  the  Monte  Salviano, 
and  at  (61/2  M.)  Capistrello  (2103  ft.),  where  the  emissarius  of 
the  Lago  di  Fucino  (see  p.  203)  issues  from  the  mountain,  it 
reaches  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  which  rises  at  Oappadocia  (p.  201), 
7  M.  to  the  N.  It  then  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
imposing  pyramid  of  Monte  Viglio  (7075  ft.j  ascended  from 
Filettino  on  the  W.  side),  to  the  W.  of  the  Liris,  dominates  the 
view.  On  a  height  on  the  right  bank  lies  (12^2  M.)  CiviteUa  Roveto 
(Alb.  Rugora),  the  capital  of  the  Vol  di  Roveto,  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  as  far  as  Sora,  is  called.  —  16  M.  Civith 
d'Antino  (2965ft.;  Pens.  Cerrone,  4-5 fr),  the  Antinum  of  the 
Marsi,  with  several  relics  of  antiquity.  To  the  right  of  the  river 
lies  Morino,  whence  the  fine  waterfall  of  Lo  Schioppo,  4*/2  M.  distant, 
may  be  visited.  The  beautiful  oak  and  chestnut  woods  have  of  late 
been  freely  cut  down.  Farther  on  we  see  Rendinara  (2968  ft.)  in  the 
distance  to  the  right.  —  20 1/2  M.  San  Vincenso  VaUe  Roveto  (1915  ft.), 
11/4  M.  to  the  left  of  the  raUway. 

23  M.  BalBorano  (1312  ft ;  no  inn),  about  II/4  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  village.  To  the  W.  rises  the  steep  Monte  Piztodeta  (6683  ft.; 
laborious ;  guide  necessary),  which  may  be  ascended  in  about  6  hrs. 
vifi  Roceavivi  (1475  ft.). 

As  the  train  leaves  the  station  we  see  to  the  left  a  chateau  of 
Count  Balsorano  (p.  209),  scarcely  lt/2  M.  from  the  town.  The 
railway  crosses  the  Liris  twice  and  follows  its  left  bank ,  through 
the  well-tilled  valley,  as  far  as  Arce  (p.  210).  The  abundance  of 
-water  produces  a  verdant  freshness  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  warm 
climates.  After  the  fifth  tunnel  the  castle  and  town  of  Sora  come 
into  sight. 

81  M.  Sora  (920  ft. ;  Albergo  del  Liri;  HStel  di  Roma,  both 
well  spoken  of),  with  6050  inhab.,  situated  in  the  plain,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Liris,  which  flows  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
crowded  houses  of  the  town.  The  Romans  wrested  the  place  from 
the  Volsci,  and  founded  a  powerful  colony  here,  B.C.  303.  The 
Cathedral  stands  on  ancient  substructions.  On  the  precipitous  rock 
above  the  town  (1768  ft.),  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the 
Abrnzzi,  are  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  also  traces  of  mediaBval 
castles.  The  town  was  the  native  place  of  several  celebrated  men, 
and  the  residence  of  others  (the  Deoii,  Attilius  Regulus,  the  orator 
Q.  Valerius,  L.  Mummius,  etc.).  The  learned  Cardinal  Csssar 
Baronius  (1538-1607)  was  born  at  Sora.    —  The  festival  ,of  Santa 
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Regtltiita  (May  27tlL)  affoids  a  good  oppOTtunity  of  seeing  the  pic- 
tttresque  costumes  of  the  district. 

34  M.  Isola  (710  ft. ;  Alh.  ViUa  Nuooa  Paesano,  Alb,  MegUo, 
B.  &  L.  lYafr*;  cwr.  to  Arpino  in  li/4hr.,  3  fr.),  or  Isola  del 
Liri,  a  small  town  with  2384  inhab.,  which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  Liris,  consists  of  two  paits,  Isola  Superiore 
and  Isola  Infeiiore.  Ths  nnmeious  waterfalls  of  the  Liris  and  Fl- 
brenns  afford  the  motive  power  for  seToral  paper-mills  (earUere), 
the  oldest  and  most  important  of  which  was  founded  by  M.  Lefebvre, 
afterwaids  created  Oonnt  of  Balsorano.  —  The  road  leading  from  the 
station,  from  which  the  road  to  (4i/2  M.)  Arpino  diverges  immediately 
to  the  right,  Impinges  at  right  angles  on  the  old  main  street,  which 
runs  N.  and  S.  To  the  ri^ht,  adjoining  the  Cairtiera  del  FibrenOy  is 
the  Tilla  of  the  Oonnt  of  Balsorano,  with  picturesque  waterfalls  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  (Le  CaseateUe;  visitors  admitted;  fee). 

About  *li  M.  to  the  K.  of  Isola,  in  the  direction  of  Sora,  to  the  right 
of  the  highroad,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Liris  and  Fibrenus,  lie  the 
church  of  San  DomenieOy  erected  in  the  12th  cent.,  and  the  n^onastery  founded 
in  B51  by  the  Benedictine  San  Domenico  Abbate,  a  native  of  Foligno.  Hilde- 
brand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  once  a  monk  here.  Here  probably, 
in  the  delta  of  the  Fibrenus,  was  situated  the  Insula  Arpinasy  the  birth- 
place of  Cicero,  the  scene  of  his  dialogue  *De  Legibus\  Cicero's  villa  was 
erected  by  his  grandfather,  and  embellished  by  his  father,  who  devoted 
his  leisure  to  the  study  of  science  here,  and  it  was  therefore  a  favourite 
retreat  of  Cicero  himself,  and  is  described  by  him  in  his  treatise  De  Leg. 
2,  3.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  the  villa  belonged  to  the  poet  Silius  Italicus. 
The  Liris  was  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  above  the  island,  the  ^Ponte 
Marmon^'y  one  of  the  three  arches  of  which  is  still  standing.  —  A  road 
leads  hence  to  the  E.,  skirting  the  Fibreno,  to  (£^/s  M.)  Alvito.  A  pleasant 
walk  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  L<Mgo  di  Posta^  beyond  which,  in  the 
background,  appears  VieaM  (1935  ft.).  We  may  reach  the  lake  from  the 
(41/s  M.)  Ponte  Tqptnoy  or  we  may  go  on  2  M.  farther  to  the  village  of 
Poita  (1410  ft.),  on  the  other  (E.)  bank. 

By  turning  to  the  left  on  reaching  the  mUn  street  from  the  station 
(see  above),  we  soon  reach  two  magnificent  •Waterfalls,  80  ft.  in 
height,  formed  by  the  Liris  in  Isola  Inferiore.  The  Oascata  Grande, 
near  the  first  bridge,  is  a  perpendicular  fall,  while  the  Oascata  Yal- 
catoio,  to  see  which  we  cross  the  second  bridge  and  keep  to  the  right, 
is  broken  by  the  rocks  into  several  arms. 

About  572  V*  io  tbe  W.  of  Isola  (good  road;  carr.  3-4  fr.)  lies  the  abbey 
of  Sand  Qiovonni  e  Paolo  di  Ceuamari^  an  admirable  example  of  Burgundian 
early-Gothic  (1203-17),  which  is  paralleled  in  Italy  by  Fossanova  (p.  13) 
alone.  The  church,  the  cloisters,  the  chapter-house,  and  the  Foresteria  are 
excellently  preserved.  The  refectory  (12th  cent.)  is  now  used  as  a  store- 
house. At  the  convent  is  a  pharmacy,  with  liqueurs.  The  name  preserves 
the  memory  of  the  birthplace  of  Hanus  at  Cereataty  afterwards  known  as 
CertakiB  Jfarianae,    Hence  to  (6  M.)  V«roliy  see  p.  3. 

37  M.  Arpino  (ca.  820  ft.),  the  station  for  the  town  of  that  name, 
situated  to  the  £.  high  above  the  valley. 

Arpino  (1475 ft.;  Alb.  deUa  Pacey  unpretending,  see  p.  210)  is 
a  finely  situated  town  with  3695  inhab. ,  the  ancient  Yolscian 
mountain-town  of  Arpintim,  seized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  305  and 
celebrated  as  the  home  of  Marius  and  Oioeio.    It  was  the  native 
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place  of  the  well-known  paintei  Qiuseppe  Cetari  (1560-1640),  more 
commonly  known  as  the  CavaUert  d'ArpinOt  whose  house  is  still 
pointed  out.  A  steep  zigzag  path  ascends  from  the  station  to  the 
town  in  20  minutes.  The  easier  cariiage-road  (from  Isola ;  carr., 
see  p.  209)  reaches  the  town  on  the  N.  side,  beside  the  Alb.  della 
Pace.  A  few  yards  farther  on  are  the  N.  gate  of  the  ancient  wall  (see 
below)  and  the  Piazza.  The  Town  HaU  is  embellished  with  busts 
of  Marius,  Cicero,  and  Agrippa. 

To  the  E.  of  the  present  town  the  ancient  wall,  consisting  of 
large  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  broken  at  intervals  by  mediasyal 
round  towers,  ascends  the  hill  to  the  small  upper  town  of  Civita- 
veeehia  (2065  ft.),  which  probably  lies  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
citadel.  Two  footpaths  lead  to  the  top ;  the  shorter  (somewhat  steep 
at  places)  begins  opposite  the  Albergo  della  Pace  and  turns  to  the 
left  short  of  the  Oampo  Santo,  which  it  skirts ;  the  other  ascends 
gradually  from  the  Piazza,  passing  to  the  right  of  Sant' Andrea. 
On  the  top  stands  the  Porta  delVArco^  a  remarkable  antique  gate- 
way with  a  pointed  arch.  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  at  the  head 
of  an  abrupt  slope  descending  towards  the  railway,  stands  the  small 
octagonal  church  of  Santa  MaHa  (1475  ft. ;  view),  perhaps  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple. 

41  M.  Fontana  Liri;  43^2  ^*  Arccy  in  a  strikingly  picturesque 
Situation  below  the  old  castle  of  Bocca  d'Arce  (1653  ft.).  —  The 
line  here  quits  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  runs  to  the  S.E.  to 
(50  M.)  Roceasecca  (p.  4). 

15.  From  Ancona  to  Foggia  (Brindisi). 

201  M.  Eailwat  in  Qyj-iOi/t  hrs.  (fares  86  fr.  75,  24  fr.  80, 16  fr.  6  c).  — 
Ancona  is  346  M.  distant  irom  Brindisi,  to  which  an  express  train  (with 
sleeping-cars)  runs  daily  in  ll'/s  hrs.  in  correspondence  with  the  quick 
trains  from  Milan  and  Bologna  (fares  63  fr.  60,  36  fr.  60,  22  fr.  70  c.) ; 
also  once  weekly  (Sun.)  the  'Peninsular  Express"  in  IOV4  hrs.  (from  Bologna 
to  Brindisi  IS^s  hrs.),  in  connection  with  the  English  mail  to  India,  carrying 
first-class  passengers  to  Brindisi  only. 

The  line  skirts  the  coast  t  the  towns,  generally  situated  inland  on  the 
heights,  communicate  regiilarly  with  their  stations  by  diligences  \  but  these 
vehicles  have  little  pretension  to  comfort. 

From  Ancona  via  (4  M.)  Varano  and  (10  M.)  Osimo  to  (15  M.) 
Loreto^  see  Baedekers  Central  Italy. 

171/2  M.  Porto  Becanati  (4268  inhah.)  Is  the  station  (diligence 
in  IV2  lir-)  for  — 

Becanati  (^Alb,  Pace;  15,297  inhab.),  situated  7  M.  -to  the  W. 
and  commanding  charming  views  of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea.  It 
was  a  fortified  and  important  place  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  hand- 
some Munieipio  contains  two  good  works  by  Lor.  Lotto  (Madonna 
enthroned,  1508;  Transfiguration,  15121,  a  bronze  bust  of  Leo- 
pard! (see  p.  211)  by  G.  Monteverde  (1898),  and  a  charter  of 
municipal  privileges  accorded  to  the  town  by  £mp.  Frederick  11. 
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in  1229.  The  Cathedral  of  San  Flaviano,  with  a  Gothic  porch, 
contains  the  monument  of  Gregory  XII.,  of  1417.  In  the  small 
church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Mercanti  is  an  Annunciation  by  Lor. 
Lotto.  San  Domenieo  (with  a  fresco  of  the  Apotheosis  of  St  Vincent 
Ferrer  hy  Lor.  Lotto)  and  SarU'AgosUno  have  Renaissance  portals 
of  1481  and  1484,  while  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Venitr  has  a  loggia 
(towards  the  court)  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano  (1477-79).  The  palace 
of  the  Leopardi  contains  the  collections  of  the  scholar  and  poet 
Count  Giacomo  Leopardi  (p.  101),  to  whom  a  marble  statue  has 
been  erected  in  front  of  the  Munlciplo. 

The  train  crosses  the  Po<€ma.  23  M.  PotenxaPtcena  (4818  Inhab.). 

27  M.  Porto  Civitanovaj  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ckienti.  To  Albacina 
and  Fabriano,  see  Baedeker" 8  Central  Italy .  The  town  of  Oivltanova 
(2905  Inhab.)  lies  3  M.  inland. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Ohientl.  31  M.  Sant^Elpidio  a  Mare. 
The  Tillage  of  SanVElpidio  lies  5  M.  inland.  —  The  Tenna  is  next 
crossed. 

361/2  M.  Porto  San  Giorgio^  with  a  handsome  castle  (1269). 

On  the  hill,  3Vs  M.  inland  (seat  in  a  carriage  50  c),  is  situated  Fermo 
(1046  ft. ;  JOb.  rmoria)y  the  ancient  Firmum  Pieewum,  with  16,5T7  inhab. 
and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  First  Punic  War,  and  has  continued  since  that  period  to  be  a 
town  of  some  importance.  At  the  Porta  Sum  Franeesco^  by  which  the  town 
is  entered,  are  seen  remnants  of  the  ancient  Cyclopean  town-wall.  The 
streets  ascend  somewhat  predpitously  to  the  height  on  which  the  hand- 
some Piazza  is  situated;  the  Town  Hall  here  contains  some  inscriptions, 
antiquities,  and  a  piece  of  Flemish  tapestry  of  the  16th  century.  On  the 
Bocca  stands  the  Cathedral^  an  edifice  of  the  13th  cent,  with  an  elaborate 
round  window  of  1348.  In  the  yestibule  is  the  Gothic  monument  of 
G.  Visconti  (d.  1366),  by  Tura  da  Imola.  Outside  the  town  we  obtain  fine 
views  of  the  fertile  district,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea. 

The  train  next  crosses  the  brooks  Ete  Vivo  and  Aso.  43  M. 
Pedaio,  Near  (48  M.)  Cupra  Marittima  once  lay  the  ancient  town  of 
that  name,  with  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  goddess 
Cupra,  and  restored  by  Hadrian  in  127  A.D.  —  50  M.  Orottammare 
(Alb.  Manni),  frequented  for  sea-bathing  (restaurant  in  the  Stabill- 
men  to  di  Bagno).  A  carriage-road,  affording  fine  views,  ascends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  TeHno  to  (4V2  M.  inland;  a  walk  of  2  hrs.) 
Bipatransone  (1620  ft. ;  Locanda  del  Leone),  with  7232  inhab.  and 
well-preserved  fortifications  (13th  cent.). 

53  M.  San  Benedetto  del  Tronto  (inn  at  the  station) ,  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 

Fbom  San  Bbhkdbtto  to  Abcoli  Picbno,  S20Vs  M.,  branch-railway  in 
IVi-lVshr.  (fares  2  fr.,  1  fr.).  The  train  ascends  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Tronto  (p.  212),  passing  Porto  d^AscoK^  Monteprandoney  Monsampolo^  Spine-- 
toli^  Colli,  OfJlda-Castel-di-Lama^  and  Marino  del  Tronto. 

Atooli  Piceno  (600  ft.-,  Alberffo  deUa  Potto,  very  fair;  Ptecfdo,  dean), 
the  ancient  Asculum  Picenum,  with  14,700  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
capital  of  a  province,  is  situated  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Tronto.  The  valley 
is  here  contracted  and  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  To  the  K,  rises  the 
jagged  Monte  delVAscensione  (3618  ft.)>  to  the  W.  the  Monti  Sibillini  &idO  ft.), 
and  more  to  the  S.  the  Pizzo  di  Sevo  (7946  ft.).    Ascoli,  an  ancient  town  in 
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a  commanding  situation,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Picentines,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Social  War  against  Rome,  and  was  captured  and 
destroyed  by  Pompey.  It  acquired  new  importance  under  the  Empire  add 
in  the  Hid^e  Ages;  and  numerous  fine  buildings  of  the  pre-Renaissance 
period  make 'a  visit  to  it  interesting  O/s-l  day).  —  From  the  station,  which 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  we  first  proceed  to  the  small  Romanesque 
church  of  San  VUUn^^  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  main  street,  beyond 
the  OiarcHno  jM>bUeOy  and  contains  mural  paintings  of  the  15th  century. 
Fajrther  along  the  main  street,  to  the  right  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
Piazza  deir  Arringo,  is  the  early«Bomanesque  Ba^tuUry^  opposite  which 
is  the  Cathedral  of  BanCEmidiOy  both  on  ancient  foundations.  The  latter  is 
Romanesque  in  plan,  and  has  a  crypt  and  a  dome  oyer  the  crossing.  The 
nave  is  Gothic.  The  facade,  attributed  to  Cola  deirAmatrice,  dates  from 
1533.  In  1888  the  whole  building  was  restored  and  painted  under  the 
direction  of  Giuseppe  Sacconi,  who  aLo  designed  the  ciboriam  and  the 
entrance  to  the  crypt.  The  dome  was  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Gesare 
Marian!  of  Rome.  A  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  S.  transept  contains  a  large 
altar-piece  by  Grivelli  (1473).  The  treasures  of  the  Canonica  or  Sacristy 
include  a  silver  statuette  of  St.  Emidius  by  Vanini  (i4S7)  and  the  ^piviale" 
of  Kicbolas  IV.,  an  embroidered  cope  presented  by  the  Pope  to  the  cath- 
edral in  1288.  The  latter  was  stolen  in  1902  and  sold  to  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  who,  however,  restored  it  in  1905  to  its  rightful  owner.  —  In  the 
Piazza,  which  is  adorned  with  a  marble  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II., 
stands  the  Pdlazto  Comunale^  dating  from  the  17- 18th  centuries.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Loggia  ddVArringoy  the  meetiog-place  of  the  guilds,  an  ar- 
cade of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  recently  freed  from  later  additions.  To 
the  right,  on  the  groundfloor,  are  the  BibUoteea  Comuaale  and  the  Mttuo. 
The  latter  contains  interesting  antiquities  found  in  the  vicinity  (custodian 
in  the  central  part  of  the  building).  On  the  staircase  of  the  central  building 
iare  ancient  statues  and  inscriptions,  and  on  the  upper  floor  ii  a  collection 
of  pictures,  including  a  Vision  of  St.  Frauds  by  Titian  and  several  works  of 
the  school  of  Grivelli.  —  In  the  market-place  are  the  Pakuzo  del  FopolOj 
a  massive  building  of  the  18th  cent.,  remodelled  in  the  16th  cent.,  and 
the  Gothic  church  of  SanFrcmeeBCo,  built  in  1262  and  rebuilt  in  the  idth  cent., 
with  a  portal  in  the  Lombard  style  supported  by  lions,  and  a  pinnacled 
colonnade  on  the  side  next  the  Piazza.  To  the  N.,  towards  the  Tronto, 
are  the  churches  of  Sant'Anastarta  and  San  Oiaeomo,  with  Romanesque 
facades.  The  Romanesque  Ca$a  Langobarda  is  said  to  be  a  private  residence 
of  the  Lombard  period.  Close  by  is  a  Roman  bridge,  affording  a  good 
view  of  the  rapid-flowing  Tronto.  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  is  the 
Porta  Romana^  with  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  other  ancient  masonry. 
The  Cattle  commands  a  fine  view  of  town  and  mountains.  Halfway  up  to 
it  is  the  Romanesque  basilica  of  Sant" Angela.  —  On  a  travertine  rock  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Castellano,  3  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Ascoli,  lies  the  hill- 
village  of  Ccutel  Troeino^  where  an  extensive  Lombard  cemetery  of  the 
6th  cent,  has  recently  been  brought  to  light. 

Mountain-roads  lead  from  Ascoli  to  Teramo  (22V2  M. ;  see  below ;  carr. 
about  12  fr.),  vi&  Norcia  to  Spoleto  (see  Baedeker^t  Central  Italy)^  and  through 
the  valley  of  the  Atemo  to  Aquila  (p.  196). 

Beyond  (56  M.)  Porto  d" Ascoli  the  train  crosses  the  TrontOy  the 
ancient  Truentus,  —  62  M.  Tortoreto-Nereto. 

68  M.  Oiulianova  (Alb.  Belvedere;  RaU.  Restaurant),  a  dirty  Uttle 
town  (4493  inhah.)  with  a  few  pleasant  villas  on  the  hill  to  the 
right,  built  in  the  15th  cent,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
Caatrum  Novum  on  the  Tordino^  and  then  named  San  Flaviano. 

Fbom  GiULiANOVA  TO  Tebamo,  16  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  60. 
80  c).  The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tordino,  passing  Moseiano-Sanf 
AngdOy  Jfotareeeo^  Bellante-Mpattone,  Casiellalto-Cantano.  —  Tiramo  (870  ft.) 
AV>ergo  Giardino,  Piazza  Cittadella,  R,  L.,  &  A.  IV2,  pens.  6  fr.;  AJb.  Pelle- 
grmoy  Via  dei  Tribunali  9,  both  very  flair ;  tramway  from  the  station  to 
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thA  town,  25  e.),  the  aactent  Initramna^  is  the  capital  of  a  province  and  the 
seat  of  a  biahop,  with  10,506  inhabitants.  The  CeOhtdral^  with  a  Boman- 
oMine  portal  and  baroque  interior,  was  built  in  1154  and  remodelled  in  the 
litik  centnry.  It  contains  a  silver  antependinm  (143848)  by  the  goldsmith 
JKcola  da  Ouardioffrek,  who  carried  on  the  old  art  of  the  Abrassi  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Ohiberti.  l^ear  the  Lyceum  is  a  small  Jltuewn  with 
sculptures  and  paintings.  In  the  K.  part  of  the  town  is  the  villa  of  the 
psunter  O.  Delia  Monica  (b.  1887),  built  in  the  style  of  a  mediaeval  eastle. 
—  A  road  leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Vomano  from  Teramo,  passing  JAm- 
torio  al  Vomano  (860  ft.)  and  Fano  Adriano  (3460  ft.),,  ascending  between 
the  Uonte  Piano  (6645  ft.)  and  the  Monte  Cardito  (5725  ft.),  leaving  Mtynio  San 
Franco  (7000  ft  J  to  the  S.E.,  and  then  descending  in  many  curves  past  Sam 
ViUoHno  (p.  103),  where  several  roads  meet,  to  (48  H)  Aqtdla  (p.  1£6). 
Other  roads  lead  from  Teramo  to  Atri  (f>ee  below)  and  A$eoU  (p.  211).  -^ 
Ascent  of  the  Qran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  see  p.  300. 

The  train  crosses  the  TotdinOj  the  ancient  BatinuSy  and  then 
beyond  (73  M.)  Monfepagano  the  Vomano  (Vomanus).  To  the  right 
a  fine  yiew  is  obtained  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  (p.  200),  which 
is  hero  visible  from  base  to  summit.  —  79*/2  M.  Atri-Mutignano, 

Atri  (1450  ft. ;  Albergo  del  Teatro),  8  M.  inland  (diligence  4  times  daily 
in  2Vs  hrs.  t  1^/4  fir.,  in  the  opposite  direction  1  fir.  *,  other  conveyances  not 
always  to  be  had),  the  ancient  Hatria,  an  episcopal  residence,  with  10,239 
inhab.,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  once  celebrated  ror  its  copper 
coins.  Numerous  ruins  bear  testimony  to  its  ancient  importance.  The  Gothic 
Cathedralt  dating  from  about  1300,  with  frescoes  in  the  choir  and  a  15th  eent. 
painting  of  the  Madonna  adoring  the  Child,  rests  on  extensive  foundations 
of  ancient  origin,  perhaps  those  of  a  temple.  These  substructures  were 
adorned  to  some  extent  with  painting  in  tbe  Middle  Ages.  Extensive  view 
of  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  from  the  campanile.  Several  large  grottoes  to 
the  8.  of  the  town  are  also  of  very  remote  date,  but  scarcely  repay  a  visit. 

83  M.  Silvi,  The  train  now  crosses  the  Pioniba^  the  ancient 
Mairinui.,  5  M.  Inland  from  which  is  situated  Citt^  Santangtlo 
(1060  ft.;  7372  inhab.).  —  87  M.  MontesUvano. 

Penne  (1496  ft.  \  Bancasdone's  inn),  16  M.  inland  (diligence  in  3  hrs. : 
fare  2  fr.),  the  capital  of  the  district,  with  96)5  inhab.,  was  the  Pinna  of 
the  ancients,  and  chief  town  of  the  Vestini,  of  which  period  various  relics 
still  exist.  The  Palazzo  Aliprandi  contains  a  collection  of  Abrnazi  majolica, 
which  was  produced  abunoantly  in  the  17- 18th  cent.,  eppecially  in  Castelli, 
at  the  v.  foot  of  the  Oran  Sasso.  —  To  Moscnfo,  see  p.  207. 

90  M.  Oastellammare  Adriatico  (Leon  d'Oro;  *BaU,  Restaurant), 
with  4976  inhab.,  junction  for  the  lines  to  Temi  and  Aquila,  and 
to  Rome^  Avetxano ,  and  SuLmona  (see  RR.  12,  13).  —  The  train 
next  crosses  the  Pescara  river. 

92  M.  Pescara  (Alb,  Bisorgimento,  clean ;  AlbergO'  Trattoria  Leone), 
a  fortified  town  with  3631  inhab.,  is  situated  in  an  unhealthy  plain. 
The  mountain-group  of  the  Maiella,  culminating  in  Monte  Amaro 
(p.  206),  now  becomes  visible  on  the  right. 

The  train  crosses  theAlento,  96  M.  Franeavilla  al  Mare^  a  small 
sea-bathing  resort,  was  the  birthplace  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio 
(1864)  and  is  the  residence  of  the  painter  F.P.  Michetti.  —  Beyond 
it  a  mountain-spur  projects  into  the  sea.  Four  short  tunnels.  Beyond 
the  third  the  fort  of  Ortona  becomes  visible  on  the  left. 

105  M.  Ortona,  The  town  Ortona  a  Mare  (Italia;  Progreuo; 
Roma) J  8/4  M.  from  the  station,  the  ancient  Ortona,  is  a  seaport 
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town  of  tlie  Frentani  (8667  inhal).),  situated  on  a  lofty  promontory 
(wire-rope  railway  10  c),  with  a  small  quay  on  tlie  shore  below. 
Beautiful  Ylews  towards  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Punta  della  Penna  (see 
below),  especially  from  the  dilapidated  castle.  The  Cathedral  has  a 
portal  of  1312. 

Beyond  Ortona  the  train  passes  through  another  tunnel  and 
crosses  two  brooks.  109^/2  M.  San-VitO'Lanciano  is  the  station  for 
Lanciano  (928  ft. ;'  Alb.  Corona  di  Ferro),  872  M.  inland,  the  ancient 
Anxanum,  with  7642inhab.  and  a  cathedral  (Santa  Maria  Maggiore) 
begun  In  1227.  —  Between  San  Yito  and  the  next  station  (113  M.) 
Foasdcesia  are  three  tunnels,  beyond  which  we  obtain  a  pleasing 
survey  of  the  peninsula,  terminating  in  the  Punta  deUa  Penna, 

Near  (116  M.)  Torino  di  Sangro  the  train  crosses  the  Sangro 
(the  ancient  Sagrua),  To  the  right  rises  the  Maiella.  —  120 Vs  ^• 
CasaVbordino.  About  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  and  2  M.  from 
the  Tillage  of  the  name,  is  a  celebrated  pilgrimage-church  (festival 
on  June  11th).  —  We  now  tliread  three  tunnels,  beyond  which  Yasto 
becomes  visible,  on  an  olive-clad  hill  to  the  right.  131  M.  Vaato, 
The  town  lies  IV4  ^-  ^'om  the  station. 

Yasto  d'Aimone  (470  ft. ;  AVbtrgo  dtlVIndi^endema)^  the  an- 
cient Histoniumj  with  10,090  inhab.,  lies  high,  and  commands  fine 
views  as  far  as  the  Tremiti  islands  (see  below)  and  Monte  Gargano 
(p.  217).  The  small  cathedral,  with  a  Gothic  facade,  bears  a  memo- 
rial tablet  to  General  'Carlo  Antonio  Manhes,  distruttore  de'bri- 
ganti,  1810'.  The  town-hall  contains  a  small  picture-gallery,  in- 
scriptions, and  other  relics  found  here.  In  the  environs  are  exten- 
sive olive-plantations. 

Beyond  (134  M.)  San  Salvo  the  train  crosses  the  TrignOj  Lat. 
Trinius,  —  139  M.  Montenero. 

1471/2  M.  Tirmoli  (Alb.  e  Trattoria  deUa  Corona)^  the  ancient 
Bucaj  a  small  town  with  5124  inhab.,  close  to  the  sea,  with  medieval 
walls.  Charming  survey  of  the  Maiella  and  Abruzzi,  and  farther 
on  of  the  Tremiti  Islands  (the  Jr^ulae  Diomtdeae  of  mythology, 
still  serving,  as  in  antiquity,  as  a  place  of  confinement)  and  Monte 
Gargano  (p.  217)  in  the  distance.  The  cathedral  has  a  facade  resem- 
bling that  of  the  cathedral  at  Foggia.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen. 

From  Termoli  to  Benkvento  vil  Gampobasso,  107  M.,  railway  in 
6V4  brs.  (fares  21  fr.  86,  14  fr.  95,  9  fr.  70  c).  17o  train  in  direct  con- 
nection from  Gampobasso.  The  journey  on  the  whole  is  monotonous.  — 
6Vs  M.  OugUoneH- Portoccmnone;  10  M.  San  Martino  in  FensilU;  iVft  U. 
Ururi-RoUllo;  23  M.  Larino  (9S4  ft.),  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Larinum 
(to  the  S.W)i  81  M.  Casacalenda;  33Vs  M.  Bon^ro;  86Vs  M.  RipaboUoni- 
SanfEUa,'  4iVa  M.  Campolieto  -  MonacUione ;  47  11.  Mairice  -  Montagano ; 
52  M.  Ripalimosano.  —  66  M.  Gampobasao  (Alb.  del  Bannio)^  the  capital  of 
a  province,  and  a  place  of  some  importance,  with  11,273  inhab.,  is  noted 
for  its  steel  wares.  In  the  Prefecture  is  a  museum  with  Samnite  weapons 
and  other  local  antiquities.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  early-Bomanesque  church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Strada.  Branch-line  to  Isemia^  see  p.  206.  ~  The 
railway  here  begins  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro.   69  H.  San  Oiu- 
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Mono  cM  Samio.  —  71  Vs  M.  Sepino;  2Vs  M.  to  the  N.W.  are  the  extenslTe 
ruins  of  the  aneient  Batpimmn^  now  AUUia.  ~-  76Vs  M.  Santa  Croee  del  Scm- 
n<o;  80  tf.  MoreoMf  86  H.  Pontelandolfo;  86VsM.  Campolattarof  90  H.  Frag- 
netO'Monforte;  92  M.  Pe$eolama$za;  99  M.  Pietra  BMna,  —  107  M.  Bme- 
ventOi  see  p.  319. 

Beyond  Termoli,  where  the  cactus  first  makes  its  appearance, 
the  scenery  is  less  attractiye.  The  train  crosses  the  BifemOj  Lat. 
Tifemus.  152  M.  CampomarinOj  158  M.  Ckieuti,  Albanese  settle- 
ments. From  Ghieuti  a  road  runs  to  the  town  of  Serracapriola  (885ft )« 
We  next  cross  the  Fortore^  the  ancient  Frento,  —  165  M.  RipaUa, 

Kear  Bipalta,  on  June  15th,  1068,  the  Kormans  defeated  and  captured 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  and  then,  falling  on  their  knees,  implored  his  blessing. 
Leo,  relenting,  imparted  it,  and  subsequently  conferred  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily  on  the  brothers  Humfred  and  Robert  Guiscard,  a  grant  which 
was  ultimately  fraught  with  the  consequences  so  important  to  Rome  and 
the  papal  throne,  as  well  as  to  the  Normans. 

To  tlie  N.E.  is  the  Lago  di  Lesiruiy  which  communicates  with 
the  sea.  The  train  now  proceeds  inland,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
promontory  of  M<mU  Oargano  (p.  217),  a  buttress  of  the  Apennines 
projecting  into  the  sea,  with  several  peaks  about  8300ft.  in  height. 
The  district  is  malarial.  —  1741/4  M.  Poggio  ImperidU',  177  M. 
Apricena.  —  184  M.  San  Severo^  a  dirty  town  with  28,550  inhab., 
which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  taken  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799.  —  191  M.  Motta. 

201  M.  Foggia.  —  Albebgo  Tiuballbsz,  Piazza  TeatrO}  Risoboimxnto, 
near  the  rail,  station;  Milano,  Via  Saverio  Altamura,  bargaining  advisable, 
trattoria  well  spoken  of.  —  Oaffi  di  Sirasburgo^  in  the  main  street;  Rail- 
wxtf  Rettaurtmt,  D.  8Va  fr.,  tolerable.  —  One-horse  carr.  to  the  town,  1/2  fr. ; 
two-horse  carr.  to  Troja  (p.  221;  there  2Vs>  back  2hr8.)  12-15  fr. 

Foggia  (243  ft.);^the  capital  of  a  province  formerly  called  the 
Capitanata,  and  the  junction  of  the  coast-jallway  and  the  line  to 
Benevento  and  Naples  (B.  16),  is  a  clean,  thriving  town,  with  49,031 
inhabitants.  It  is  well  situated  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
forms  the  central  point  of  the  great  Apullan  plain.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  pits  or  cellars  (Lat.  foveae^  now  called 
fosse  di  grano),  in  which  the  inhabitants  store  their  grain.  On  the 
left,  opposite  the  first  houses  of  the  town,  1/4  M.  from  the  station, 
is  a  portico  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Oiardino  Pubblico,  which  is 
adorned  with  several  busts.  Beyond  these  public  grounds  is  a  bo- 
tanic garden.  The  main  street  (GorsoYittorio  Emanuele)  leads  hence 
towardfl  the  right.  To  the  left  in  the  piazza  planted  with  trees 
rises  a  monument  to  Vincenzo  Lan%a  (1784-1860),  a  physician 
and  patriot,  who  was  bom  at  Foggia.  After  5  min.  we  cross  the  Corso 
Garibaldi  and  reach  the  PiazxaFederico  Secondo^itTi&ie^  in  the  older 
part  of  the  town.  The  name  is  a  reminiscence  ot  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.,  who  frequently  resided  at  Foggia.  Built  into  the  wall  of 
a  modem  house,  in  theYiaPescheria,  which  diverges  from  the  piazza 
to  the  right,  is  a  gateway  belonging  to  the  old  palace  of  the  emperor, 
bearing  an  inscription  of  the  year  1223  relative  to  the  foundation. 
Leaving  the  Piazza  Federico  Secondo  and  turning  to  the  left,  we 
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soon  reach  the  Cathedral,  erected  about  1179  by  tbe  Normans  in  the 
Plsan  style,  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1731,  and  after- 
wards re-erected  in  a  more  modem  style.  The  facade  only  has  been 
preserved  in  an  altered  form.  The  entrance  to  the  crypt,  of  the 
13th  cent.,  with  its  fonr  ancient  columns,  is  on  the  right  side*  — 
Foggla  is  overcrowded  during  the  great  market  held  in  May. 

A  great  part  of  the  spaciotis  plain  around  Foggia  is  uaed  as  a  sheep- 
pasture  (Tavoliere  di  Puglia).  Trees  cannot  grow  on  this  plain,  owing  to 
the  solid  limestone  near  the  surface  that  their  roots  cannot  penetrate. 
During  the  summer  the  flocks  graze  on  the  mountains,  and  in  October 
return  to  the  plain  by  three  great  routes  (Tratturi  delle  Pecore).  These 
migrations,  during  which  hundreds  of  flocks  may  be  encountered  in  one 
day,  date  from  the  Roman  period.  Alphonso  L,  who  introduced  the  merino 
sheep,  converted  the  pastures  into  a  royal  domain  in  1446.  The  number 
of  sheep  supported  by  these  pastures  amounted  to  4Vs  million  at  the  close 
of  the  i6th  century,  but  owing  to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  is  now 
reduced  to  less  than  half  a  million. 

About  3  M.  to  the  TX.  of  Foggia  on  tbe  COone,  the  antique  AqtMoy  are 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Arpi^  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Diomedes.  

Fbom  FoooiA  TO  Manpbedonia,  22^2  M.,  railway  (three  trains 
daily)  in  about  1  hr.  (fares  1  fr.  50, 80  c).  —  10  M.  Amendola;  15  M. 
Fontanarosa. 

22V2M.  Manfredonia  (Alb.  Concordia;  Alb.  Manfredi;  Trat- 
toria Eden,  in  the  Piazza;  Brit,  vice-consul,  Carlo  CafareUi),  a  quiet 
town  with  9746  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  was  founded 
by  King  Manfred  about  1263,  and  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1620. 
It  now  contains  no  buildings  of  importance,  but  part  of  the  mediaeval 
fortifications  is  well  preserved.  Owing  to  the  sheltered  situation  of 
the  town,  to  the  S.  of  Monte  G^argano,  the  vegetation  is  very 
luxuriant,  resembling  that  of  Sicily  in  character. 

About  2  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Manfredonia,  on  the  road  to  Foggia,  and 
visible  from  Ihe  railway,  is  the  Cathedral  0/  Stntta  Maria  Maggiort  di 
SiponiOy  consecrated  in  1117,  a  fine  example  of  the  Pisan  style,  with  a 
crypt.  The  tastelessly  restored  interior  contains  a  ^miracle- working'  Ma- 
donna. This  church  is  part  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the  old  Sipomimm, 
which  became  a  Boman  colony  in  B.C.  194«  About  4Va  M.  farther  on, 
the  road  passes  San  Leonardo,  a  former  lodge  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
founded  by  Hermann  von  Salza,  much  used  as  a  hospital  at  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  It  is  now  a  *Masseria\  or  farm-house,  and  very  dilapidated, 
though  it  retains  two  fine  portals. 

A  road  (carr.  ca.  10  fr.  \  diligence  daily,  up  in  31/2  hrs.,  down  in  IV2- 
2  hrs.,  11/4  fr.)i  at  first  traversing  olive-plantations  and  then  ascending  in  21 
windings,  leads  hence  to  (IQi/sM.)  Honte  Bantangelo  (276&  ft.  \  Atb.  diMieheU 
RtnakUj  commonly  called  Fradiavolo:  Alb.  di  Give.  Milano),  with  a  pictur- 
esque castle  (1491),  and  a  famous  old  sanctuary  of  San  MicheU,  where  a 
great  festival  is  celebrated  on  May  8th.  The  chapel  consists  of  a  grotto  to 
which  86  steps  descend,  and  where,  as  the  legend  runs.  St.  Michael  appear^ 
ed  to  St.  Laurentius ,  Archbishop  of  Sipontum,  in  491.  In  the  11th  cent, 
the  warlike  l^ormans  undertook  pilgrimages  to  this  sacred  spot  before  they 
became  masters  of  the  country.  The  bronze  doors,  with  scenes  from  Scrip- 
ture, bear  the  inscription :  *Hoc  opus  completum  est  in  regia  urbe  Constan- 
tinopoli  adjuvante  Dno  Pantaleone  qui  fieri  jussit  anno  ab  incamatione  Dni 
MLXXVl*  (comp.  p.  189).  The  bi^hop^s  throne  dates  from  the  11th  century. 
The  ^Ton^a  di  RotarC  is  an  interesting  domed  building  from  the  IVorman 
period,  with  some  notable  sculptures.    Adjacent  is  the  cbuTch  of  Sm/a 
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Maria,  begun  in  1198,  with  »  fine  portal.  —  This  is  the  best  starting-point 
for  the  aseent  of  Mcnte  Cdlvo  (SwO  ft.)*  the  culminating  point  of  Monte 
Oargano,  which  rises  to  the  K.  of  the  road  to  (iSVs  H.)  i9aii  Giovanni, 
Between  Monte  Santangelo  and  Vico  (road)  lies  the  extensive  beech-forest 
called  Bmco  delVUmbriay  which  extends  to  the  sea.  Farther  to  the  N.  is 
hchiUlla;  towards  the  E.,  on  the  coast,  is  VietU..  A  road  (diligence)  also 
leads  from  Monte  Santangelo  to  the  E.  to  (6V4  M.)  Mattinaia,  The  entire 
peninsula  belongs  geologically  to  the  Dalmatian  limestone  plateau  and  was 
separated  from  Italy  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  as  late  as  the  tertiary  period. 


F&OM  Foggia  to  Lucbra,  I2Y2  M.  (four  trains  daily),  railway 
in  ca.  40  min.  (fares  80,  50  c). 

Lucira  (Albergo  Sirtna,  in  the  Corso,  U.  &  L.  2  fr.,  very  fair), 
a  town  with  16,962  inhab.,  the  ancient  Lucerta,  was  regarded  as  the 
key  of  Apulia,  owing  to  its  situation.  A  yisit  to  it  takes  2-3  hrs. 
and  is  well  worth  while. 

Lucera  is  first  heard  of  during  the  Samnite  wars,  and  in  B.O.  314  it 
became  a  Roman  colony.  It  continued  to  be  an  important  and  prosperous 
town  down  to  the  7th  cent,  after  Chriat,  but  was  destroyed  in  w3.  It  was 
at  length  restored  by  Frederick  II.,  who  in  1223  transplanted  a  colony  of 
20,0C0  Saracens  bilher  from  Sicily,  bestowing  on  them  reli^ous  freedom, 
and  enlisting  his  bodyguard  from  their  number.  They  were  m  consequence 
staunch  adherents  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family,  and  accorded  an  asylum 
to  the  wife  and  children  of  Manfred  after  the  battle  of  Benerento.  They 
were,  however,  subdued  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1269,  and  in  1300,  after 
an  attfmptto  throw  offthe  yoke  of  Charles  11.,  were  compelled  to  embrace 


The  town  lies  on  a  lofty  plain,  which  slopes  imperceptibly 
towards  the  S.  and  E.,  and  abruptly  towards  the  N.  and  W.  On 
the  W.  side  the  plateau  projects,  forming  a  kind  of  peninsula,  on 
which  (V4  hr.  from  the  town)  stands  the  CoiiU  (823  ft.),  erected 
by  Frederick  II.  but  rebuilt  by  Pierre  d'Angicourt  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  It  is  a  well-preserved  example  of  a  medisBTal  stronghold, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx. 

The  Castle,  whieh  is  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  is  entered  by  a  door  in  the 
front.  The  fortifications  on  the  side  next  the  town,  with  circular  towers 
at  the  angles,  were  built  by  tbe  Hohenstaufen,  while  the  rest  of  the 
endosiug  wall  dates  from  the  Angevin  period.  In  the  interior  some  vaulted 
cisterns  have  recently  been  discoyered,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  chief 
building,  consisting  of  a  tower. on  the  top  of  a  blunted  pyramid.  The  view 
embraces  tbe  plain  bounded  by  the  Apennines  and  Monte  Gargano;  to  the 
"S.  lies  tbe  town  of  San  Severo,  and  to  the  E.  stretches  the  sea.  The 
isolated  mountain  to  the  S.  is  the  Monte  Vulture  near  Melfl  (p.  288). 

The  old  Cathedral,  which  had  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  II.,  was  restored  in  the  Gothic  style  after  1300.  The 
pilasters  of  the  nave  are  in  verde  antico.  The  right  transept  contains 
a  beautiful  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  marble,  on  a  monument  of  1605. 
BelOTT  the  choir  is  a  ciypt.  —  A  statue  of  Venus,  a  large  mosaic,  and 
a  few  inscriptions  dating  from  the  ancient  Luceria  are  preserred  in 
the  library  of  the  Munieipio,  or  town-hall.  There  are  slight  traces 
of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town. 

About  8  M.  to  the  K.N.W.  of  Lucera,  reached  by  a  drive  over  very 
rough  roads  in  3Vshzs.,  lie  the  scanty  relics  of  the  Castel  FiorentinOt  where 
Emp.  Frederick  II.  died  in  1250,  in  his  56th  year.  Extensive  view.  — 
Boad  to  the  8.  to  (lOVf  M.)  Troja  Qp.  231), 
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16.  From  Naples  to  Foggia  (Ancona), 


123  M.  Railwat  in  6-7i/«  hra.  (fares  23  fr.  90,  16  fp.  7B,  10  fr.  80  c). 
[From  Naples  to  Ancona,  324  M.,  express  train  in  liVz  Jbrs.i  to  Bologna, 
460^2  M.,  in  ca.  16  hrs.  (fares  62  fr.  20,  40  fr.  70  c. }  to  Hnnich  in  ca.  3T  hrs.).] 
—  The  slow  trains  are  always  behind  time. 

NapleSf  see  p.  21.  —  The  line  describes  a  wide  curve  through 
fields  planted  with  poplars,  vines,  and  various  other  crops,  form- 
ing the  most  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  portion  of  Campania. 
An  occasional  glimpse  of  Vesuvius  is  obtained  to  the  right.  — 
6  M.  Ccuoria^  connected  with  Naples  by  an  electric  tramway  (Line  B, 
p.  27).    81/2  M.  Frattamaggiore-Qrumo ;  10  M.  SanCAntimo, 

To  the  N.,  between  the  villages  of  Pomigliano  and  BamCArpiino^  are 
some  scanty  remains  of  the  Oscan  town  of  AteUa^  where  the  ^Fabula  Atel- 
lana*  or  early-Roman  comedy,  first  originated.  It  was  afterwards  super- 
seded by  Aversa  (see  below). 

121/2 M.  Aversa  (A2&.  Moiti;  Alb,  delV Aurora;  electric  tramway 
to  Naples,  see  p.  27,  LiueC),  a  town  with  23,189  Inhab.,  was  founded 
in  1029  as  the  first  settlement  of  the  Normans,  who  afterwards 
became  so  powerful.  The  large  church  of  San  Paolo  contains  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto.  On  Sept.  18th, 
1345,  King  Andreas  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Queen  Johanna  I,  of 
Naples,  was  assassinated  by  Niccold  Acciaiuoli  in  the  palace  of 
Aversa.  The  light  and  rather  acid  wine  of  Aversa  is  called  Asprino. 

18  M.  MarcianUe.  —  28  M.  Caserta,  see  p,  10. 

The  line  now  gradually  ascends ;  to  the  right,  a  view  of  the  Cam- 
panian  plain ;  to  the  left,  the  mountains.  Two  tunnels.  —  26  M, 
Maddaloni  Superiore;  the  town  lies  below  the  line. 

The  train  descends,  and  passes  under  the  *PonU  della  VaUty  an 
imposing  aqueduct  in  three  stories,  about  210  ft.  in  height.  It 
was  constructed  by  Vanvitelli  by  order  of  Charles  HI.  and  his  son, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  gardens  of  Oaserta  with  water  from 
Monte  Taburnp  (p.  219 ;  a  distance  of  25  M.).  The  towers  connected 
with  it  are  seen  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  —  A  little  beyond  (30  M.) 
VaUe  di  Maddaloni  we  cross  the  Isclero,  on  which,  21/2  M.  above 
Dugenta,  lies  SanfAgata  de'Ootij  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saticula, 
The  defile  near  Moiano  and  to  the  £.  of  Sant'Agatads  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Caudine  Forks  (see  p.  11).  —  33^2  M.  Fraaao- 
Vtigenta,  or  Ducenta. 

The  train  enters  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Voltumo  and 
crosses  its  tributary,  the  Colore.  —  Beyond  (38  M.)  Amoroai  the 
train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Galore.  40^2  M.  Teleat'Cerreto, 
Telese  (196  ft.),  a  poor  village  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  is  visited  in 
summer  for  its  carbonated  sulphur  springs,  which  are  used  both 
for  bathing  and  drinking  (Grand-Hotel  Telese,  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  special 
train  from  Naples  daily  from  July  1st  to  Sept.  15th).  A  little 
to  the  N.W.,  on  the  road  to  (2  M.)  San  Salvatore  TeUaino,  are  a 
few  relics  (walls,  amphitheatre,  etc.)  of  the  Samnite  TtUaia,  once 
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occupied  by  Hannibal,  but  taken  and  destroyed  by  tbe  Romans.  It 
was  afterwards  colonized  by  Augustus.  In  the  Otb  cent,  the  town 
suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  and  it  was  at  length  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  A  diligence  runs  hence  to  Piedimonte 
d*Alife  (p.  11)  in  ^i/j  hrs. 

4372  ^-  Solopaea ;  the  small  town  (4848  inhab.)  is  pleasantly 
situated  1 1/2  M.  to  the  S.  W.,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Tabumo  (4095  ft.), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galore.  —  4772  M.  San  Lorenzo  Maggiore^ 
on  the  hill  to  the  left.  —  Another  tunnel.  —  51  M.  CasMuni-Ponief 
where  the  Galore  is  crossed  by  an  Iron  bridge.  The  valley  contracts ; 
to  the  right  on  the  hill  lies  Torrecuso.  —  Near  (5572  M.)  VittUano 
are  quarries  of  brecclated  marble  known  as  Lumachella.   Tunnel. 

60  M.  BeneventO.  —  The  Slaiion  (*Bestanrant)  lies  */a  H.  to  the  V. 
of  the  town-,  one-horfle  cab  80  c,  two-horse  1  fr.,  after  dusk  60  c.  or  1  fr. 
30  c. ;  one-horse  cab  per  hour  70  c. 

Hotels.  Villa  di  Roma,  Gorso  Garibaldi  160,  opposite  the  Municipio, 
B.,  L.,  &  A.  SVa  fr.,  with  good  trattoria^  Locanda  di  Benevbnto,  in  the 
Largo  Sant^Antonio,  small,  but  clean*,  Oommbboio;  Hanfrkdi.  —  Ca/4» 
UnioM^  Pcutore,  both  in  the  main  street.  The  liqueur  called  ^Strega'  is  a 
speciality  of  Benevento.  —  The  sights  of  the  town  may  be  visited  in  3  hrs. 

BeneventOj  a  town  with  17,227  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  bound- 
ed by  the  two  rivers  Sdbato  and  Colore^  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  papal  province  of  the  same  name. 

Beneventumy  founded  according  to  tradition  by  Diomedes,  or  by  the  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  was  originally  called  MaUventumy  but  the  name 
was  changed  when  it  became  a  Boman  colony,  B.C.  268.  It  lay  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  became  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  S.  Italy.  In  the  6th 
cent,  after  Christ  Beneventum  became  the  seat  of  a  powerful  Lombard 
duchy.  In  the  Uth  cent.  Emp.  Henry  III.  ceded  the  principality  of  Bene- 
vento to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  after  which  it  belonged  to  Bome.  In  1241  the  town 
was  partly  destroyed  by  Frederick  II.  From  1806  to  1815  Benevento  was 
the  capital  of  the  short-lived  principality  of  that  name,  which  Napoleon  I. 
granted  to  Talleyrand. 

The  road  from  the  station  crosses  the  Galore  by  a  handsome  bridge. 

Above  this,  on  both  banks,  are  visible  scanty  remains  of  the  Ponte  della 
Haurella,  near  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  temporary  grave  of 
the  young  King  Manfred,  who  on  Feb.  26th,  1266,  in  a  battle  with  Charles  I. 
of  Ai^jou  on  the  neighbouring  plain,  had  lost  his  throne  and  his  life 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Barons  of  Apulia  and  the  Counts  of  Caserta 
and  Acerra.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  body  of  the  ill-fated  prince 
was  exhumed  by  order  of  Bartolomeo  Pignatelli,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
conveyed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  and  exposed  unburied  on  the 
bank  of  the  Bio  Verde  (probably  the  modem  Castellano,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tronto,  p.  212).    Dante  records  this  in  his  Purgatorio  (iii.  124-132). 

Skirting  the  verge  of  the  town,  to  the  left,  we  reach  on  the  N. 
side  •Teajan's  Triumphal  Arch,  or  the  Porta  Aurea,  dating  from 
114  A.D.,  one  of  the  finest  and  best-preserved  Roman  structures 
in  S.  Italy,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 
It  was  erected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  expectation  of 
the  emperor's  return  from  the  East,  where,  however,  he  died  in  116. 
It  is  constructed  of  Greek  marble,  and  is  50  ft.  in  height,  the  passage 
being  27  ft.  high.  A  quadriga  with  a  statue  of  Trajan  once  crowned 
the  summit.  The  reliefs  relate  to  the  history  of  the  emperor. 
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OuUi€k.  To  the  left  of  the  inaoriptioii.  Aegembly  of  the  Gk>ds  (only 
half-preaerved  t  Bacchtta,  Cereii,  Diana,  and  Silvanus  are  recognizable).  To 
the  light,  Dacia  supplicating  Trajan.  The  frieze  represents  the  triumplk 
of  Trajan  over  the  Daeians.  Below  thitf,  on  the  arch,  a  River  God  and 
Goddess,  with  Antnmn  and  Winter  as  pntti.  Above,  to  the  left,  Two  re> 
presentatives  of  a  town  (goddess  in  the  baokgroand)  commended  to  Tra* 
jan  by  a  hero  •,  below,  Barbarians  before  Triy|an  (headless);  between  them, 
Jupiter;  above,  on  the  right,  Mars  conducting  Fortuna  (with  the  rudder) 
to  the  emp6ror;  below,  Treaty  with  a  barbarian  country.  -~  Passaffe, 
B.  Trigan  sacrificing  to  Jupiter;  1.  Trajan  distributing  corn  among  the 
people.  Above,  Tragan  crowned  by  Victory.  —  Inner  Side.  To  the  left  of  the 
inscription.  Assembly  of  the  Gods  (Hercules,  Minerva,  Bacchus,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Mercury);  on  the  right.  Trajan  entering  the  Capitol.  Above  the 
arch,  two  Victories;  lower.  Spring  and  Summer.  Above,  to  the  left. 
Treaty  concluded  in  the  presence  of  Diana  and  a  local  deity ;  below,  three 
Gods,  recognizable  by  the  mural  crown,  wreath,  and  cornucopia,  with  Bo- 
mans ;  above,  to  the  right,  Treaty;  to  the  left,  Procession. 

Following  the  Town  Walls  (to  the  right  if  we  approach  from  tiie 
town  J,  which,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  contain  many  ancient  stones, 
we  proceed  towards  the  S.  to  the  Castle,  erected  in  the  14th  cent, 
now  the  prefecture  (containing  a  small  mnsenm  of  Roman  aichiteo- 
tnral  fragments,  etc.).  The  pleasant  promenade  (Villa ;  closed  at 
noon)  adjoining  it  commands  an  excellent  survey  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sabato  and  the  mountains. 

From  this  point  we  follow  the  main  street  (Oorso),  passing  the 
Palazzo  Provincialey  to  a  small  piazza  with  a  modern  obelisk,  in 
which  is  the  chnrch  of  Santa  Sofia^  a  circular  edifice  of  the  Lombard 
period,  erected  about  732-74.  It  is  now  modernized.  The  vaulting 
of  the  dome  is  borne  by  six  antique  Corinthian  columns.  We  enter  to 
the  left,  by  the  cloisters  of  a  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery, 
with  curious  12th  cent,  sculptures  (representing  the  months)  above 
the  capitals. 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  beyond  the  Theatre  and  Post  Office,  is  the 
Town  Hall.  To  the  right  is  the  Piazza  Papiniano,  with  an  obelisk, 
drected  in  1872,  consisting  of  two  independent  fragments.  These 
and  other  fragments,  now  in  the  bishop's  palace  and  the  prefettura, 
belong  to  two  obelisks  erected  (according  to  the  inscription)  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Isis  in  89  A. D.  by  a  certain  Lucilius  in  honour 
of  the  Emp.  Domitian.  —  We  next  reach  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
cathedral. 

The  *Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  edifice  in  the  Lombaxd-Saracenic 
style,  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  and  rebuilt  in  1114.  The  campa- 
nile was,  according  to  an  inscription,  begun  in  1296;  in  the  wall 
are  ancient  reliefs  in  marble,  one  representing  a  wild  boar,  the  cogni- 
zance of  Benevento.  The  principal  door  is  of  bronze,  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  of  New  Testament  subjects  (13th  cent.  ?).  The  modernized 
interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  with  double  aisles  borne  by  an- 
cient columns.  Ambones  and  candelabra  of  1311 .  Valuable  treasury. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Episcopal  Palace,  an  insigni- 
ficant building  dating  from  various  periods.  Descending  to  the  right 
of  the  church,  we  pass  through  three  archways,  t«ke  the  fourth 
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turning  on  the  right  (Vico  I  Triggio),  and  reach  the  scanty  relics  of 
the  ancient  Theatre.  By  following  the  second  street  parallel  to  this 
Yico  to  the  right,  passing  through  a  gate,  and  skirting  the  Sahato, 
we  reach  the  ancient  Ponie  Ltbroao^  by  which  the  Via  Appia  once  led 
to  the  town.  Probably  the  first  arch  only,  in  ashlar-work,  is  Roman, 
the  others  are  later;  on  the  bridge  now  stands  a  mill.  This  point  may 
also  be  reached  by  following  the  main  street  beyond  the  town,  and 
then  descending  to  the  left.  We  return  to  the  hill,  on  which  is  a 
conspicuous  new  church ;  on  the  dlopelie  the  ruins  otSanii  Quarania^ 
an  extensive  structure  of  brick  with  a  cryptoporticus  and  colonnades, 
probably  part  of  a  bath-establishment. 

From  Benevento  to  Tertnoli,  see  p.  2U.  —  From  Benevento  to  Naples 
viH  AvelUno  and  Nola^  see  B.  17. 

The  Railway  crosses  the  TammarOj  a  tributary  of  the  Galore, 
just  short  of  (64  m.)  Ponte  Valentino  ^  and  follows  the  uninter- 
esting N.  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  through  its  narrow  valley,  to 
(67 V2  M.)  Apice.  The  construction  of  the  railway  from  this  point 
to  Bovino  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  soft 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  liable  to  be  undermined  by  water.  — 
77  M.  Montecalvo-Buonalbergo.  Montecalvo  lies  on  the  hill  to  the 
right.  Four  tunnels,  the  third  of  which  (Galleria  della  Starza)  is 
more  than  IV2  M.  long.  "We  then  cross  the  watershed  between  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  —  84  M.  Ariano  di  Fuglia  (1509ft.); 
the  town  is  not  visible  from  the  line.  Then  a  long  tunnel,  beyond 
which  we  descend  the  Valle  di  BovinOy  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Cervaro,  —  90  M.  Savignano^Qreci,  two  villages  situated  high  up 
on  the  hiRs  to  the  right  and  left.  —  95  M.  Montaguto-Pannij  both 
loftily  sitaated  to  the  left  and  right.  We  follow  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cervaro,  threading  two  short  tunnels.  —  9372  M.  Orsara  di  Puglia,  — 
102^2  M.  Bovino.  High  up  on  a  hill  to  the  S.W.  lies  the  town,  the 
ancient  Vibinumj  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Pisans  as  an 
emporium  for  their  exportation  to,  the  Levant. 

107  M.  Giardinetto  is  the  station  for  Troja  (1440  ttX  7'M.  to 
the  N. W.  (diligence  at  6  a.m.  and  12.30  p.m.  in  2  hrs.,  1  fr.  70  c. ; 
carriages  from  Foggia,  see  p.  215;  poor  inn),  a  colony  founded  in 
1017  by  the  Greek  prefect  Bugianus  (p.  22d),  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Aecae,  The  interesting  Cathedral  was  began  in  1107,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  *Fa9ade,  richly  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
mosaics,  the  choir -apse,  and  the  interior  were  restored  in  the 
13th  century.  The  bronze  doors,  with  niello -work  by  Oderisius 
Berardus  of  Benevento,  data  from  1119  and  1127.  The  ambo,  dating 
from  1158,  originally  belonged  to  the  small  domed  church  of  San 
Basilio  (early  11th  cent.).    Hence  to  Lucera,  see  p.  217. 

At  (118  M.)  Cervaro  diverges  the  railway  from  Foggia  to  Roc- 
chetta  Saut' Antonio  and  Potenza  (see  p.  236).  We  finally  traverse 
the  Tavoliere  di  Puglia  (p.  216)  to  (123  M.)  Foggia  (p.  215). 
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17.  From  Naples  to  Benevento  vi&  Nola  and  Avellino. 

Comp.  (h9  Mctp  at  p.  98, 
78  M.  Railway  in  4S/4-6  hrs.  The  line  diverges  from  Gancello,  on 
the  Ifaples  and  £ome  railway,  and  rnns  viE  Nola,  skirting  the  Apennines, 
to  Avellino,  whence  it  goes  on  to  Benevento.  From  Naples  to  (22  M.) 
Nola  in  i-is/s  hr.  (fares  3fr.  25,  2  fr.  5,  1  fr.  6  c.);  to  (59VsU.)  Avellino 
in  d-6V4brs.  ffares  8  fr.  95,  5  fr.  60,  2  fr.  80  c.);  from  AveHUno  to  (18VsS(-) 
Benevmio  in  1V4-1"/*  hr.  (fares  8  fr.  50,  2  fr.  45,  1  fr.  30  c).  —  Railway 
from  Naples  to  Baiano  via  Nola,  see  below.    ■ 

From  Naples  to  (131/2  M.)  Caneello^  see  p.  11. 

22  M.  Hola  (131  ft.;  Campidoglio;  Corona  di  Ferro),  with 
11,927  inhab.,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  le^^ons  of  Cam- 
pania and  Tanks  among  its  most  ancient  towns.  The  numerous 
magnificent  vases  with  shining  black  glazing  and  skilfully  drawn 
red  figures,  which  have  been  found  here,  testify  to  its  ancient  wealthy 
Successively  Auruncanian,  Etruscan,  and  Samnlte,  it  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  311.  Nola  was  almost  the  only 
Campanian  city  that  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (p.  226) ;  and  in  the  following  year  (B.0. 215) 
its  inhabitants  under  the  command  of  the  brave  M.  Marcellus  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  the  invader.  During  the  civil  warg  it  was 
plundered  hy  the  servile  hands  of  Spartacus  (73  B.C.),  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  Emperor  Augustus  died  here 
in  14  A.D. ,  in  his  76th  year,  in  the  same  room  where  his  father 
Octavius  had  breathed  his  last.  In  the  5th  cent.,  St.  Paulinus, 
an  accomplished  poet  and  Bishop  of  Nola  (b.  at  Bordeaux  in  354, 
d.  431),  is  said  to  have  invented  church-bells  at  this  Campanian 
town,  whence  the  word  'campana'  is  derived.  On  June  26th  a  great 
festival  is  celebrated  in  his  honour ;  eight  lofty  and  gaily  adorned 
towers  of  light  woodwork  (so-called  ''Lilies^)  and  a  ship  bearing 
the  image  of  the  saint  are  drawn  through  the  streets  in  procession. 

Near  the  main  railway-station  is  a  circular  temple,  built  of 
white  marble,  with  a  statue  of  St.  Felix.  The  interior  of  the  CaJthedral 
was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1870  but  has  since  been  restored.  The 
Piazza  del  Duomo  is  embellished  with  four  antique  figures  in  relief. 
—  Farther  on,  the  first  street  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  Giordano 
Bruno,  with  a  monument  (restored  in  1888)  to  the  memory  of  the 
free-thinker  Oiordano  BrunOy  born  at  Nola  in  1548,  who  on  Feb. 
17th,  1600,  terminated  his  eventful  career  at  the  stake  in  Rome. 
G'tovanntAfeWmno  (1478-1558),  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  sculptor, 
better  known  as  Giovanni  da  Nola,  was  also  born  at  Nola. 

•  About  Vs  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  the  town  is  situated  the  Seminaiy,  where 
several  Latin  inscriptions  and  the  ao-cuUtd  Opptu  AMlamu,  a  remarkable 
inscription  in  the  Oscan  language  found  in  the  ruins  of  Abella  (see  p.  228) 
are  preserved.  Above  the  seminary  (5  min.)  is  the  Franciscan  monastery 
of  SatWAngOOj  commanding  a  view  of  the  fertile  plain;  to  the  left  is  Honte 
Somma,  behind  which  Vesuvius  is  concealed ;  to  the  right  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  Maddaloni.  To  the  8.  is  a  Capuchin  monastery,  above  which  to  the 
S.E.  the  ruined  castle  of  Cicala  (738  ft.)  picturesquely  crowns  an  eminence. 

Ifola  is  connected  with  Kaples  by  a  Local  uailwat  as  well  as  by  the 
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main  line  (16VtlI.,  in  IV*  hr.;  fares  1  fr.  70,  1  fr.  SO,  86  c).  The  train 
starts  at  Naples  from  the  Nola-Baiano  Station  (PI.  H,  3^  p.  58).  The 
line  traverses  Campania,  offering  numerous  picturesque  views.  Stations: 
1V«  It*  Poggiorecde;  6  M.  Ceualnuavo  (p.  11);  6S/4  M.  Talma ;  8  M.  Pomigliano 
d'Arco;  10  M.  CaaUllo  diCHsUrna;  i&ltVL.  Brusdano;  iilL  Marifflianella ; 
12Vs  U.  Mariffliano  (p.  11),  where  carriages  may  be  procured  for  Somma 
(p.  182);  13  H.  San-rUaUano-Casaferro;  ISi/a  H-  Seisdano;  15i^  H.  iSav*- 
a»o;  16Vt  M.  Ifola  (p.  222).  —  Beyond  Kola  the  railway  goes  on  to  Baiano. 
Stations :  ITVs  K.  CimiHle^  with  an  ancient  basilica  (San  Felice),  restored 
in  1890,  in  which  St.  Felix,  the  first  bishop  of  No  la,  and  St.  Paulinus 
(p.  322)  are  buried,  containing  a  6th  cent,  mosaic,  ancient  reliefs,  etc. : 
ISVsM.  Campoaam;  19 M.  (Heciano;  20i/s  H.  Roeewainola.—'H&IS..  Aveilo-ape- 
rone,  Avella  is  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  site  of  the  classic  AbellOt  near  which 
are  extensive  plantations  of  hazel-nuts,  the  ^nuces  Abellanee*  of  antiquity. 
231/sH.  Baiano.  From  Baiano  dUigence  to  Avellino  once  daily  in  2>/4  hrs.,  1  fr. 

251/2  M.  Falma  (Alb,  CascieUo),  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Apennines  opposite  Ottaiano  (pp.  11, 132),  wltb  6571 
inhab.  and  an  ancient  chateau,  is  commanded  by  an  extensive 
ruined  castle  on  an  adjacent  hill  (1197  ft.). 

31  M.  Samo  (Alhergo  di  Franee$ca  Pinto)^  a  town  with  15,130 
inhab.  and  numerous  cloth- mills,  lies  on  the  Samo  (see  below), 
which  flows  hence  towards  Scafati  and  Pompeii.  Above  it  towers 
a  ruined  stronghold  (994  ft.)  of  Count  Francesco  Coppola,  who  took 
an  important  part  in  the  'Conspiracy  of  the  Barons*  against  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  (1485).  In  front  of  the  town-hall  is  a  statue  of 
Mariano  Abignente,  one  of  the  thirteen  knights  who  took  part  in 
the  tournament  at  Barletta  (p.  226).  —  Ferrovia  Circumvesuviana 
to  Pompeii  and  Naples,  see  p.  123. 

Several  copious  springs,  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between 
Samo  and  Nocera  (p.  17i^,  give  rise  to  the  river  Samo.  These  springs  are 
fed  by  the  water  that  sinks  into  the  numerous  rifts  and  fissures  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  leaving  the  mountain  valleys  almost  destitute 
of  streams.  The  limestone  deposits  (travertine;  pietra  di  Samo)  that  col- 
lect around  the  springs  were  used  even  in  Pompeii  as  building  material. 

The  view  now  becomes  more  limited.  Tunnel.  36  M.  Codola ; 
branch-line  to  Nocera,  see  p.  179.  —  37  M.  Castel  San  Giorgio.  — 
41  M.  Mercato  San  Severino  (^Caffb-Bistorante,  beside  the  church). 
The  principal  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Tommaso  da  San  Seve- 
rino, high-constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1353,  and  of  several 
princes  of  Salerno.   Railway  to  Salerno,  see  p.  183. 

The  line  now  turns  to  the  N.  Several  tunnels.  44  M.  Montoro 
Inferiore;  52V2  M.  Solofra,  —  55  M.  Stfino, 

About  Vs  M.  to  the  l^.B! .  of  the  station  of  Serino  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  Naples  water-supply  (p.  xxviii),  which  may  be  reached  from  Avellino 
by  carriage  in  1  hr.  (permesso  necessary  from  the  authorities,  p.  88). 
The  water  is  conducted  round  the  N.  base  of  the  Honte  Vergine  chain 
vi&  Montesarcbio  and  Gancello  to  the  reservoirs  at  Capodimonte. 

591/2  M.  Avellino  (1150  ft. ;  Albergo  Centrale,  well  spoken  of, 
obliging  landlord,  who  provides  guides  for  Monte  Vergine ;  Roma; 
VUtoria'jj  with  20,250  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province,  is  the 
junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Rocehetta  Sant^ Antonio  (p.  224).  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Abellinum^  the  ruins  of  which  are 
2i/2  M.  to  the  W.,  near  the  village  of  AtripalcLa. 
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From  Avellino  we  may  visit  Monte  Vergine,  a  famoos  resort  of  pil- 
grims (donkey  4-5  fr.  and  fee;  provisions  shoald  be  brought  from  Avel- 
lino). We  follow  the  Boao  to  the  W.  of  the  town  for  IV4  M.  and  then 
ascend  the  bye-road  to  the  right  (N.W.).  At  (Vs  H.)  the  cross-roads  we  proceed 
to  the  left  to  (1  M.)  Loreto,  where  the  abbot  and  older  monks  live  in  a 
large  oeti^onal  building  designed  by  Vanvitelli.  The  convent  archives 
and  'spezieria^  are  also  here.  —  Beyond  Loreto  the -bye-road  goes  on  to 
(*/4  M.)  MereogUano  (fair  osteria  in  the  piaua),  where  donkeys  may  be 
procured  (I'/x  fr-)-  From  the  begianing  of  Mercogliano  an  extremely  cir< 
cuitous  roaa  ascends  through  a  wood,  affording  fine  views  of  the  Honte 
Vulture  (p.  238)  on  the  B.,  to  a  point  a  little  way  below  the  convent. 
This  road  at  first  sweeps  round  to  the  N.  to  Ospedaletto,  where  it  is 
joined  by  another  road  from  Avellino.  We  may,  however,  avoid  this  bend 
Dy  taking  the  bridle-path  which  begins  in  Mercogliano  close  to  the  Piazaa 
Michele  8antang«lo  and  ascends  abruptly  tp  the  right  (N.E.)-  Other  short- 
cuts are  available  farther  on.  From  the  top  of  the  road  a  bridle-path 
leads  to  (2-2^2  hrs.  from  Avellino)  the  convent  of  Monte  Yergine  (4165  ft.)^ 
founded  in  1119  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Gybele,  some  remains  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  convent.  The  Ghubcu  contains  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  tombs  of  Catherine  of  Valois,  who  caused 
the  picture  to  be  brought  hither  in  1810,  and  of  her  son  Louis  of  Taranto, 
second  husband  of  Johanna  I.  Their  effigies  repose  on  a  Roman  sar- 
cophagus. On  the  left  side  of  the  high-altar  is  the  chapel  with  the  Boman 
marble  sarcophagus  destined  for  himself  by  King  Manfred,  which,  when 
that  monarch  fell  at  Benevento  (see  p.  219),  was  given  by  Charles  of 
Anjou  to  one  of  his  French  attendants.  The  sacristy  contains  the  ciborium 
in  Gosmato  work  presented  by  Charles  Martell  of  Sicily  in  1290.  At 
Whitsuntide  (comp.  p.  32)  and  on  Sept.  7-8th  about  70-80,000  pilgrims  visit 
the  convent,  many  of  the  penitents  ascending  barefoot  and  crawling  on 
their  hands  and  knees  from  the  church-door  to  the  altar. 

From  the  convent  we  may  apcend  to  the  (>/«  hr.)  top  of  the  mountain 
(4290  ft.),  commanding  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  bays  and  the  exten- 
sive mountainous  district. 

66  M.  Prata-Praeoto;  67  M.  Tt*/b/  69  M.  AltaviUa  Irpina; 
71 V2  M.  Chianchci  77  M.  Benevento  (Porta  Rufina).  --  78  M.  Bent- 
vento  (p.  219). 

Fboh  Avellino  to  Bocchetta  Sant'Amtomio,  74  M.,  railway  in  ^/a- 
eVs  hrs.  (fares  5  fr.  20,  2  fr.  60 c. 5  no  express  train).  The  line,  which 
crosses  24  bridges  and  threads  17  tunnels,  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Colore^ 
at  first  towards  the  £.  and  then  towards  the  8.  Thereafter  it  descends 
along  the  0/anto^  at  first  to  the  £.  and  finally  to  the  K.  On  starting  it 
crosses  the  valley  of  the  Sahato  (p.  219)  by  a  viaduct  70  ft.  high.  4Vs  H. 
Salza  Irpina;  bytU.  ParoUte-Ccmdida;  7  M.  Montefaidane ;  10V2  H.  JionU- 
miUtto.  The  Ponte  Principe  at  (13  M.)  Lapio  U  135  ft.  above  the  bottom 
of  the  Galore  valley.  13Vs  M.  Tavrati;  IdVs  M.  Luoffosano-San-Mango ;  16  M. 
Paternopoli\  ^f-z  M.  Castel/ranei ;  23  M.  Montemarano ;  25V2  M.  Cassano 
Topino;  271/2  M.  Moniella;  30  M.  Boffnoli  Irpino;  84  M.  Nusco.  with  a  few 
antique  remains.  —  38  M.  ScmfAngito  del  Lombardi.  About  8Vt  M.  to  tiie 
N. W.  of  the  town  (2790  ft. ;  diligence  from  the  station  in  IV2  hr.),  near  the 
Chapel  of  Santa  Felieita  (2526  ft.),  to  the  W.  of  the  road  to  FrigentOy  is  the 
SorgenU  Me/ita^  the  Lactu  Amtanetu*  described  by  Virgil  (^neid  vii,  565). 
This  is  a  small  crater-like  basin,  on  the  surface  of  which  large  bubbles 
collect,  filled  with  carbonic  acid  and  perhaps  also  hydrogen  gas.  In  dry 
weather  the  water  evaporates,  and  the  gases,  which  are  de  ^dly  to  small 
animals,  arise  from  fissures  in  the  ground.  —  40  M.  lAoni;  43i/sM.  Morra 
Jrpino.  From  (48  M.)  Gonza  branch-lines  are  to  run  to  Contursi  (p.  239)  and 
Apice  (p.  221).  501/2  M.  Cairomo{  54  M.  CaUtH;  56^^  Vi,  Rapone-Rwo; 
611/2  M.  MofUiecMo,  on  Monte  Vulture  (p.  28S);  63  M.  AqtUlania;  65  M. 
MonUvrde;  68i/s  M.  Ptseiolo.  —  74  M.  Bocchetta  SanfJnt«nw,  see  p.  236. 
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18.  From  Fogg^a  to  Brindisi  and  the  Apolian 
*    Peninsula. 

Railway  to  BrindUu  146  M.,  in  4V2-6V*  hrs-  (fares  27  fr.  46.  19  fr.  20, 
12  fr.  40  e. ;  comp.  p.  210).  —  Ftoul  Brindisi  to  Oiranio^  53  M.,  in  SVs-4  hrs. ; 
beyond  Lecce  there  are  no  aeeond-class  compartments.  —  Excursions 
in  the  country  are  usually  made  here  in  two-wheeled  Sdan'obdi'i  (a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  ^char-^bancs'),  resembling  the  Neapolitan  corricoli. 
The  average  charge  per  day  is  6-7  fr.,  fee  included,  and  the  average  journey 
30^5  M. 

Foggia,  see  p.  216.  On  the  right  lies  tlie  extensive  Tavoliert  di 
Puglia  (p.  216).    Beyond  it,  to  the  S. ,  rises  Monte  Vulture  (p.  238). 

121/2  M.  Orta  Nova.  —  From  (22  M.)  Cerignola  a  branch-railway 
(33/4 M.,  in  1/4 lir-)  diverges  to  the  town  of  Cerignola  (405  ft.),  with 
32,028  Inhabitants.  The  line  approaches  the  coast.  Cotton-planta- 
tions begin  here.  —  32 V2  M.  Trinitapoli,  —  35  M.  Ofantino. 
Branch-line  (31/2  M.,  in  20  min.)  to  the  large  salt-works  of  Ma/r- 
gherita  di  Savoia.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Ofanto^  the  ancient 
Aufidus,  the  last  river  of  the  £.  coast,  with  banks  covered  with 
underwood.  Between  two  ranges  of  hills  to  the  right  lies  the  broad 
plain  of  Cann»  (p.  226).    To  the  S.  is  Castel  del  Monte  (p.  227). 

42^2  M.  Barletta.  —  Albebgo  Savoia,  Via  della  Liberia  4,  near  the 
station,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  21/2  fr.;  Fanpolla.  Via  Garibaldi,  R.  &  L.  2Vs  fr., 
with  a  frequented  trattoria,  good.  —  Railwap  Restaurant,  —  Bkitish  Vick- 
CoMSDL,  A.  Reiehlin.  —  LiiOTo's  Agents,  Beichlin  &  Co. 

Barletta,  the  ancient  Barduli,  is  a  seaport-town  with  40,500  in- 
hab.  and  an  extensive  wine-trade.  From  the  station  a  street  leads 
straight  on  to  the  Piazza  d'Azeglio,  in  which  is  a  monument  to 
Massimo  d'Azeglio  (d.  1866),  the  statesman,  erected  in  1880.  Farther 
on,  to  the  right,  is  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  in  which  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  San  Sepolcro,  built  at  the  close  of  the  12th  cent, 
in  the  Burgundian  style,  but  disfigured  by  restorations  in  the 
18th  century.  On  the  rood-loft  are  remains  of  Byzantine  frescoes. 
In  front  of  the  church  stands  a  bronze  statue  14  ft.  in  height,  said 
to  represent  the  Emp.  Heraclius  (according  to  others  Theodosius). 
The  Via  Garibaldi  and  the  narrow  Via  del  Duomo  lead  hence  to  the 
E.  to  the  Romanesque  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  the 
Gothic  choir  of  which  dates  from  1312.  This  church  contains  (left 
aisle)  the  tomb  of  a  Count  of  Barbi  and  Miihlingen  (d.  1566),  with  a 
German  inscription,  and  (in  the  choir)  a  tabernacle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Behind  it  is  the  CastellOy  dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  YI. 
(1537),  but  incorporating  parts  of  an  older  building.  To  the  W., 
at  the  harbour,  is  an  18th  cent,  gateway,  to  the  S.  of  which.  In  the 
narrow  Yia  Sant' Andrea,  is  the  church  of  Sant' Andrea,  with  an 
interesting  portal  (13th  cent.)  and  a  Madonna  by  Alvise  Vivarini 
(1483 ;  in  the  sacristy).  To  the  W.  is  the  Palazzo  Fragianni-Lamarra 
(Via  Cialdini49),  with  an  elaborate  baroque  facade  and  a  large  loggia 
facing  the  sea. 
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In  the  wars  between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Barletta 
was  defended  in  1503  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  and  besieged  by  the  Duke 
of  Nemours.  During  the  siege,  among  other  encounters,  a  combat  (Disfida) 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  (between  Andria  and  Gorato,  see  p.  227)  between 
thirteen  on  each  side  of  the  most  valiant  knights  of  Italy  and  France,  con- 
ducted respectively  by  Colonna,  and  Bayard  *sans  penr  et  sans  reproche*, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Fbou  Bablktta  to  Spinazzola,  41  H.,  railway  In  21/2  hrs.  (fares  3  fr.  65, 
1  fr.  80  c.).  *-  9Vs  M.  Canne^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto,  occupiea 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Oannn ,  where  the  Romans  were  signally  defeated 
by  Hannibal,  B.C.  216.  The  Boman  army,  under  the  Consuls  Lucius 
iEmilius  PauUus  and  Caius  Terentius  Varro.  consisted  of  80,000  foot  and 
6000  horse,  that  of  Hannibal  numbered  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  After 
various  changes  of  position  the  two  armies  engaged  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Aufidus,  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Car- 
thaginians leaning  on  the  river.  The  Gallic  and  Spanish  legionaries 
opened  the  battle  by  a  successful  attack  on  the  Carthaginian  centre,  but 
Hasdrubal,  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  on  the  right  wing, 
quickly  put  the  Roman  horse  to  flight,  and  then  attacked  the  legions  in 
the  rear.  About  70,000  Romans  were  left  on  the  field,  including  iEmilius 
PauUus  the  Consul,  and  10,000  were  taken  prisoner.  A  few  thousands 
rallied  at  Canusinm  (see  below),  while  the  Consul  Varro  with  70  horsemen 
escaped  to  Venusia.  Hannibal  lost  only  about  6000  men.  Rome  was  now 
at  the  conq[ueror's  mercy,  but  instead  of  marching  against  the  city,  Hannibal 
advanced  into  Campania,  the  greater  part  of  which  promptly  surrendered 
to  him.  —  In  1019  an  Apulian  and  Norman  army  under  Helo  of  Bari  was 
defeated  at  Cannae  by  the  Greek  prefect  Basilius  Bugianus.  In  1063  Gannse 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Robert  Guiscard. 

151/2  M.  OanoM  di  PugUa  (505  ft. ;  Albergo  del  Commerdo),  with  24,230 
inhab.,  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Of  the  ancient  Canusiutnt  once  a  pros- 
perous town,  a  gate  (Porta  Varrense,  on  the  road  to  Gerignola),  ruins  of 
an  extensive  amphitheatre  (interesting  for  archeeologists  only),  and  other 
relics  still  exist.  Numerous  painted  vases,  golden  trinkets,  etc.,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  exterior  of  the  principal  church  of 
San  Sabino  (consecrated  in  1101)  has  been  altered  by  later  additions,  but 
the  original  Byzantine  plan  of  Uie  11th  cent.,  with  its  five  domes,  is  now 
being  restored.  The  pavement  is  now  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street.  In  the  interior  are  several  antique  columns;  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  is  in  the  confessio  or  crypt.  The  choir  contains  a  marble  episcopal 
throne  by  Romualdus  (1078-89)  supported  by  elephants,  and  in  the  nave 
is  an  old  marble  pulpit.  In  the  S.  court  (door  in  the  8.  dsle;  locked) 
is  the  ^Tomb  of  Boemund  (d.  1111),  son  of  Rob.  Guiscard,  one  of  Tasso's 
heroes,  with  bronze  doors  by  Ruggero  of  Melfi.  The  court  of  the  Palazzo 
Bovio  and  some  others  in  the  town  are  also  interesting'.  Large  olive 
plantations  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  like  the  whole  of  Apulia,  also 
yields  excellent  wine. 

27 Vs  M.  Minervino  Mvrge  (1460  ft.),  with  17,885  inhab.  \  33  M.  Aequatetta,^ 
41  M.  Spinatzoluy  on  the  railway  from  Gioia  del  CoUe  to  Rocchetta  8ant' 
Antonio  (flee  pp.  286,  237). 

Fkom  Barletta  to  Baki  viI  Andbia,  41  M.,  steam-tramway  in  SVs  hrs., 
Ave  times  daily  in  each  direction  (fares  4  fr.  90,  3  fr.  50,  2  fr.  10  c).  — 
6  U.  Andria  (50  ft.  •,  Albergo  Vittoria^  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele ; 
Stella,  close  by,  both  with  trattoria  and  very  fair),  with  49,967  inhab., 
founded  about  1046,  once  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Emp.  Frederick  II., 
whose  second  wife  lolanthe  of  Jerusalem  died  here  in  1228,  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  son  (Conrad),  and  was  interred  in  the  interesting  old  cath- 
edral. His  third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  who  died  at  Foggia  in  1241,  was 
also  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Andria.  In  the  crypt,  which  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light,  were  discovered  several  graves  and  the  remains  of 
some  sculptures  and  mural  paintings.  On  the  Porta  SanV Andrea,  or  deW 
Imperatorey  is  a  metrical  inscription  in  letters  of  metal,  attributed  to  Fred- 
erick :  Andria  j/idelis  nostris  affixa  medullis,  etc.  The  old  church  of  SanC 
Agoslino  and  the  adjoining  convent  became  the  property  of  the  Teutonic 
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Order  in  1290,  during  the  sway  of  tbe  Hohenst&ufen.  About  ^tM.  to  (he 
W.,  outside  the  Porta  deir  Imperatore,  is  the  interesting  church  of  Santa 
Oroee  (with  remains  of  paintings  of  the  14-15th  cent.),  and  IV2  M.  farther 
on  is  the  pilgrimage -church  of  Madonna  dei  Miracoli  (with  remains  of 
Byzantine  paintings),  both  ol  which  are  partly  hewn  in  the  rock. 

To  the  S.  of  Andria,  on  the  summit  of  the  barren  Murge  di  Miner- 
vinOy  is  the  conspicuous  and  imposing  *Oastel  del  Monte  (1770  ft.),  erected 
about  1240  by  Frederick  II.,  in  the  early-Gothic  style,  but  with  many 
archaistic  details.  At  a  later  period  the  castle  served  as  the  prison  of  the 
sons  of  Count  Manfred  and  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Garafa,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  by  the  state  in  1876  (custodian,  but 
no  refreshments).  It  is  an  equilateral  octagonal  building  of  two  stories, 
with  octagonal  turrets  at  the  corners  and  a  portal  in  the  antique  style. 
Each  story  contains  eight  rooms,  of  which  those  on  the  upper  floor  have 
beautiful  Gothic  windows.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the  court  are  the 
remain*)  of  an  equestrian  statue,  such  as  is  seen  in  several  castles  of  Fred- 
erick II.  High  up  on  the  walls  of  the  court  is  an  ancient  relief.  This 
height  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the  valley  of  the  Ofanto,  Monte 
Vulture  (p.  288),  etc.  It  is  9V2  M.  from  Andria  by  road  (carriago-and-pair 
from  Barietta  to  the  Castle  in  2^/4  hrs.,  ca.  12  fr.  for  the  day),  but  a 
better  road  is  that  from  Corato  (seiarrabk  6-8  fr.);  carr. -and -pair  from 
Trani  via  Corato  to  the  Castle  in  2V2-3  hrs.,  ca.  15  fr.  for  the  day. 

Beyond  Andria,  V2  M.  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  a  modern  monument 
(Epitaffio)  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  encounter  between  Colonna 
and  Bayard  (see  p.  226)  took  place.  The  railway  intersects  several  ^sheep 
routes'  (see  p.  216).  —  15  M.  Corato  (760  ft.;  Alb.  Villa  di  Napoll,  poor), 
with  41,739  inhabitants.  —  20  M.  Kuvo  di  Fuglia  (863  ft.  •,  Alb. -Ristor ante 
Roma^  tolerable),  with  23,975  inhab.,  the  ancient  Rubi^  famous  for  the 
numerous  and  beautiful  vases  found  in  the  Apulian  tombs  in  its  environs. 
A  good  collection  may  be  seen  in  tlie  Palareo  Jatta.  The  tombs  have 
since  been  covered  up  again.  The  Cathedral,  a  Norman  building  of  the 
12-13th  cent,  with  a  fine  porfal,  contains  frescoes  of  the  15th  century. 
On  the  cornice  of  the  nave  above  the  "S.  aisle,  near  the  facade,  are  several 
heads  admirably  cut  in  imitation  of  the  antique  style  (best  seen  from  the 
terrace  of  the  house  opposite).  The  Pal.  Bpada  has  an  interesting  Renaissance 
court.  —  28  M.  Terlizzi.  —  31  M.  Bitonto  (387  ft.-,  Alb.  Paolo  Poveromo, 
B.  from  1  fr.),  the  ancient  Butuntumy  with  27,039  inhab.  and  large  manu- 
factures of  salad-oil,  retains  its  old  walls  in  good  preservation.  The  Cathedral^ 
built  about  1200  and  recently  restored,  is  one  of  the  purest  examples  of  the 
Lombard o-Byzantine  style  of  this  diatrict.  It  contains  handsome  arcades 
leading  to  the  women's  galleries,  and  two  ambones,  one  showing  traces  of 
Saracenic  workmanship,  the  relief  on  the  back  of  the  other  (executed  by 
Master  Nicolaus  in  1229)  apparently  referring  to  Emp.  Frederick  II,  The 
Palazzo  81/los-Labini  has  a  rich  Renaissance  court  (1500).  —  41  M.  BaH, 
see  p.  228. 

The  line  now  skirts  the  eoast.  The  country  is  luxuriantly  fer- 
tile, and  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  large  olive-plantations,  of  which 
there  are  no  fewer  than  142,000  acres  in  Bari.  The  district  in 
which  the  finest  quality  of  salad-oil  is  produced  now  extends  from 
Barietta  and  Canosa,  past  Bari,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taranto 
(p.  242).    Wine  is  also  extensively  produced  and  exported. 

501/2  M.  Trani.  —  Albbrqo  d*Italia,  Piazza  della  Libertk,  well 
spoken  of ;  Albkego  MiLANO,PiazzaVittorloEmanuele,  both  with  restaurants. 
—  Caffi  Roma.  —  Two-horse  carriage  13-15  fr.  for  the  whole  day  (drive 
to  Gastel  del  Monte  or  Bnvo,  see  above). 

Trani,  the  ancient  Turenum,  is  a  well-built  seaport  with  32,059 
inhabitants.  The  ^Cathedraly  finely  situated  on  an  eminence  above 
the  sea,    was  erected  between  1169  and  1260.     It  possesses  a 
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RomanesqneW.  portal  and  beautiful  bronze  doors  by  Barisano,  a  native 
bronze- founder  (1179).  The  slender  tower  dates  from  the  12-14th 
centuries.  The  interior  |has  been  barbarously  modernized,  but  the 
crypt,  the  largest  in  the  world,  begun  about  1100,  and  the  still 
older^  crypt  of  St.  Leucius  (670)  deserve  a  visit  (adm.  on  appli- 
cation to  Ispettore  Gav.  Sarlo).  Near  the  harbour  is  the  Qothic  Palace 
of  the  Simone  Caccttta  (16th  cent.),  now  a  priests'  seminary.  Above 
the  portal  of  the  adjacent  church  of  the  OgnUsanii  (formerly  a 
Templars'  hospice)  is  a  Romanesque  relief  of  the  Annunciation. 
The  churches  of  8an  Oiacomo  and  San  Francesco  (Romanesque 
facades)  and  the  Castello  (built  in  1233-49 ;  now  a  prison)  are  also 
interesting.  The  pretty  *Villa',  or  public  gardens,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  harbour  (sea-baths  from  June  to  Sept.),  contains  three  mile- 
stones from  the  Via  Trajana,  which  led  from  Benevento  to  Brindisl 
via  Canosa,  Ruvo,  Bari,  and  Egnatia.  The  Fortino  8ant^ Antonio 
affords  a  good  *View  of  the  harbour  and  cathedral.  Excellent  wine 
(Moscato  di  Trani)  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

551/2  M.  Biseeglie  (Albergo  Roma, Via  SanMartino,  R.  froml  fr.), 
with  31,461  inhab.,  contains  a  cathedral  of  the  13th  cent,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  The  church  of  Santa 
Margherita,  founded  in  1137,  contains  jlne  tombs  of  the  Falconi 
ri4th  cent.). 

1^1  61  M.  Molfetta  (Albergo  O^ntrale,  at  the  harbour),  a  town  of 
40,641  inhab.,  was  once  in  commercial  alliance  with  Amalfl.  The 
church  of  San  Corato,  with  its  three  cupolas,  was  formerly  a  cathedral 
and  dates  from  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 

65  m.  Oiovinazzo^  the  ancient  JYaifoZum.  691/2  M.  Santo  Spirito 
and  Bitonto  (p.  227);  the  latter  lies  41/2  M.  to  the  S.W. 

77  M.  Bari.  —  Hotel*  (comp.  p.  xx).  Albkrgo  Cavoub  (PI.  c;  C,  4), 
CorsoVittorio  Emanuele  86,  very  fair;  Albebqo  del  Risoroimbnto  (PI.  a; 
C,  4),  Via  Sparano  da  Bari,  rooms  only;  Albebgo  Centbalb  (PI.  b;  D,  4), 
at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Piccinni  and  the  Via  Cavoor;  Albebgo  Piccinni 
(PI.  d;  D,  4),  Via  Piccinni  12. 

Oi^e>  &  Bestaurants.  Railway  Retiaurant;  RUorgitMnio.,  Via  Andrea 
da  Bari  10;  Stoppani^  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  58;  Trattoria  dell  Ottricaro, 
near  Via  Piccinni.  —  Birreria  Antonelli^  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Cab  into  the  town,  or  per  drive,  60  c,  after  dusk  70  c. ;  with  two 
horses  70  or  90  c. 

Tramway  to  Barletta,  see  p.  226  (station  to  the  W.  of  Pl.  A,  3);  a 
town  service  is  also  projected. 

Steamboats.  Vessels  of  the  Navigaxione  Oenerale  Italiana  and  the 
Puglia  and  Adria  companies  for  Brindisi,  Tremiti,  Venice,  Fiume,  Oenoa, 
Marseilles,  etc.  —  Austrian  Lloyd  to  Cattaro  vi&  Gravosa  every  Saturday. 

Post  Office  in  the  Camera  di  Comtnerdo  (PI.  E,  5). 

Bbitish  VicE-CoNSui.,  Emile  Bemer^  Esq.  —  United  States  Ck>uHEBCiAL 
Agknt,  Henry  M.  Haigh^  Esq.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  MarstaUer^  Hausmann,  d;  Co. 

Bari,  the  ancient  Barium,  which  is  still,  as  in  the  time  of 
Horace,  well  supplied  with  fish  (*Bari  piscosi  moenia*),  a  seaport, 
and  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  73,366  inhah.,  is  the  most 
important  commercial  town  in  Apulia.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop 
and  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  9th  army-corps.  In  mediffiva 
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history  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  the  Byzantine 
governor  and  as  the  scene  of  contests  between  Saracens,  Greeks,  and 
Normans,  etc.  In  1002  it  was  wrested  from  the  Saracens  by  the 
Venetians,  and  its  capture  in  1071  by  Robert  Guiscard  finally 
detached  it  from  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.  William  the  Bad 
destroyed  the  town  in  1156,  but  William  the  Good , restored  it  in 
1169.  Barl  was  an  independent  duchy  from  the  14th  cent,  down 
to  1588,  when  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  :  f  )  y,\ 
The  Via  Sparano  da  Bari  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  station  (PI.  0, 
D,  7),  crossing  the  Piazza  Umberto  Primo,  where  a  monument  to 
King  Humbert^  by  Fil.  Oifariello,  was  erected  in  1905.  On^the  left 
stands  the  Atenco  (PI.  C,  6),  containing  a  technical  schooland  the 
Pbovinoial  Museum  (Director,  Dr.  Nittl  diVito ;  printed  guide,  30  c). 
The  Corridor  contains  architectural  fragments,  parts  of  the  old  cathedral 
pulpit  and  ciborium,  a  headless  bust  from  Gastel  del  Monte,  reproductions 
of  frescoes,  and  sketches  of  Apulian  buildings.  —  In  Room  I  is  a  fine 
triptych  by  Bartolomeo  Viearini  (1A83).  —  The  next  room  (Salone)  contains 
a  large  collection  of  Messapian-Iapygian,  Greek,  and  Grseco-Italic  vases 
found  in  the  district,  the  oldest  in  Cases  2  and  16;  an  extensive  cabinet 
of  coins-,  Apulian  and  Greek  implements  and  weapons.  —  In  the  last  room 
are  terracottas,  smaller  implements,  and  marble  fragments.  By  the  left 
window  is  a  fine  *  Silver  Dithy  a  Tarentine  work  of  the  end  of  the  4th  cent. 
B.C.  Parts  of  it  are  inlaid  with  gold,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  under-side 
is  a  ruby  or  garnet.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  a  relief  medallion  of 
a  youth,  girl,  and  dog,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  masks.  By  the  right 
window  is  Murat's  travelling  toilet-set.  In  the  middle  is  a  collection  of 
Norman  gold  coins,  with  Arabic  inscriptions. 

The  Via  Sparano  ends  in  the  Cobso  Yittobio  Emanublb,  which 
runs  from  W.  to  E.  and  separates  the  closely-built  old  town  from 
the  new  town,  or  Borgo.  On  the  W.  the  Corso  ends  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Oiardino  Oaribaldi  (PI.  A,  4) ;  at  the  E.  end  is  the  Oiardino 
Margherita(^L  D,  E,  4),  with  a  bust  of  Giuseppe  Massari  (d.  1883), 
the  author,  beyond  which  is  the  Old  Harbour,  now  used  only  by 
flshing-boats  and  other  small  craft.  To  the  S.  are  the  Camera  di 
Commereio  (PI.  E,  5),  with  the  Post  Office,  and  the  new  Politeama 
PetruzzeUL 

In  the  middle  the  Corso  expands  into  the  Piazza  della  Prb- 
FBTTUBA  (PI.  C,  4),  with  a  statue  of  the  composer  Piccinni  (1728- 
1800),  Gluck's  rival,  who  was  bom  at  Bari.  To  the  S.  is  the  Teatro 
Piccinni  (PI.  15)  with  its  lateral  buildings,  the  Palazzo  di  Citth 
(PL  8)  and  the  Tribunali  (PI.  9),  and  on  the  N.  is  the  Prefecture 
(PI.  11).  Passing  to  the  left  of  the  prefecture,  we  reach  the 
Castello  (PI.  B,  G,  3),  now  containing  barracks  and  a  signal  station, 
which  was  built  by  Frederick  II.  in  1233,  enlarged  under  Charles  I., 
and  strengthened  and  conyerted  into  a  palace  by  Bona  Sforza 
(see  p.  230)  in  the  16th  century.  The  Porta  Sveva  and  the 
old  capitals  should  be  noticed.  To  the  N.  lies  the  New  Harbour, 
whence  Monte  Gargano  may  be  identified  in  rainy  weather  by  its 
clouds.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Cathedral  of  San  Sabino  (PI.  3 ;  0,  3), 
begun  in  1024,  rebuilt  in  1170-78,  but  sadly  modernized  in  1745. 
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The  dome,  dating  from  1178,  was  brought  to  light  again  in  1906, 
and^ other  restorations  are  to  follow.  Over  the  altar  of  San  Rocco  is 
a  picture  by  Tintoretto,  and  opposite  to  it  one  of  the  School  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  The  modernized  crypt  contains  an  elaborately  adorned 
painting  representing  Santa  Maria  di  Costantinopoli,  ascribed  by 
legend  [to  St.  Luke  and  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Bari  in  733. 
Among  the  archives  are  two  ^Exultet'  rolls  of  the  Greek  church,  dating 
from  the  11th  century.  The  choir-windows  are  fine,  and  the  cam- 
panile commands  an  extensive  view. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  San  Nic6la  (PI.  D,  2,  3), 
begun  in  1087  for  the  reception  of  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which 
were  brought  from  Myra  in  Lycia.  The  crypt  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Urban  II.  in  1089;  the  church  itself  was  finished  by  the 
Norman  king  Roger  in  1139.  On  the  exterior  are  tombstones 
erected  to  members  of  noble  families  of  Bari,  and  to  Byzantine 
pilgrims  who  died  here.  The  most  notable  external  features  are 
the  main  portal  of  the  facade  (12th  cent),  and  the  N.  side-portal, 
with  its  frieze  of  battle-scenes. 

The  Plan  and  GoNSTancTiON  of  the  edifice  is  very  characteristic  for 
the  churches  of  tbe  Terra  di  Bari,  the  best  example  of  which,  however,  is 
that  at  Bitonto  (p.  227).  It  is  a  pillared  basilica  with  galleries,  transept, 
and  semicircular  apse.  The  aisles  were  flanked  by  roomy  arcades,  most 
of  which  have  been  walled  up  and  converted  into  chapels.  Above  runs 
an  elegant  colonnade,  which  has  also  been  walled  up.  The  E.  end  forms 
a  second  fagade  with  corner- towers,  the  internal  shape  of  the  apse  being 
masked  by  a  rectilinear  wall. 

The  Intkriok,  with  its  flat  ceiling  borne  by  double  rows  of  columns, 
is  somewhat  marred  by  the  transverse  arches  in  the  nave,  which  were 
added  after  an  eaithquake  in  the  15th  cent.,  when  also  many  windows  were 
walled  up.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  the  Tombstone  of  Robert^  Count  of  Bari, 
'protonotarius' of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  against 
the  ill-fated  Prince  Gonradin,  and  was  afterwards,  according  to  a  some- 
what untrustworthy  legend,  assassinated  by  a  nephew  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  had  proclaimed  the  sentence  (p.  43).  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chiurlia  family,  resident  at  Bari.  —  To  the  right 
of  the  high-altar,  with  a  tabernacle  of  ca.  1150,  is  a  Madonna  with  saints 
by  Bartolomeo  Vivwini  (1478).  —  At  the  back  of  the  choir  is  the  Tomb 
(erected  in  1593)  of  Bona  SforzUy  queen  of  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland  and 
last  Duchess  of  Bari  (d.  1558),  with  statues  of  SS.  Casimir  and  Stanislans. 

—  The  women^s  galleries  should  also  be  visited. 

At  the  foot  of  the  right  staircase  leading  to  the  Cbtpt  is  an  early 
Christian  sarcophagus  (5th  cent.),  which  was  perhaps  brought  from  Mysia. 

—  The  crypt  itself  contains  a  silver  altar  constructed  by  Dom.  Marinelli 
and  Ant,  Avitabili  of  Naples  in  1684,  with  the  materials  of  one  made  here  in 
1319  for  the  Servian  king  Urosius.  Below  the  altar  is  the  vault  containing 
the  bones  of  the  saint,  from  which  a  miraculous  fluid  ('Manna  di  San  Kicola') 
is  said  to  exude  (comp.  p.  189).  The  festival  of  the  saint,  on  May  8th,  is 
attended  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  chiefly  from  the  Albanese  villages. 

The  Tbeasurt  contains  a  beautifully  illuminated  breviary  of  Charles  II. 
of  Anjou,  the  sceptre  of  the  same  monarch,  two  candlesticks  presented 
by  him,  and  an  iron  crown,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  Bari 
in  1131  for  the  Norman  Eoger.  Roger  himself,  Emp.  Henry  VI.  and  his 
consort  Constanza,  Manfred,  and  Ferdinand  I.  ofAragon  were  all  crowned 
with  it  in  this  church.  Here  are  also  a  Gothic  reliquary  and  an  episcopal 
^hrone  made  by  Bomualdus  in  1098. 

To  the  left  of  ?an  Nicola  is  the  small  b\it  architecturally  inter- 
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eating  church  of  San  QregoriOj  the  old  palace-chapel  of  theByzan- 
I  tine  governor,  also  dating  from  the  11th  century.  —  The  Lion  in  the 

I  Piazza  Mercantile  (PI.  D,  3),  bearing  the  inscription  *custos  justitiae' 

on  its  collar,  was  probably  once  used  as  a  pillory. 

Fbox  Babi  to  Locorotondo,  45  M.,  railway  in  2«/a-3  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  10, 
4  fr.  75,  3  fr.  20  c).  —  From  (3  M.)  MunffivcKca  a  branch-line  rans  via 
Turi  to  Patignano.  5  M.  Triffgiano.  —  6  M.  CcqmrtOj  vieited  by  pilgrims  on 
account  of  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Madonna.  —  10  M.  Jfoieattaro,  with 
large  potteries  and  an  elegant  cathedral  of  the  13th  century.  —  11  M .  RuH- 
gliano  is  dominated  by  the  square  tower  of  an  old  castle.  The  cathedral  has  a 
fine  13th  cent,  portal.  —  17Vs  M.  Convertano  (720  ft.)  Alb.  Venezia,  clean),  an 
ancient  town  with  13,294  inhab.,  contains  an  interesting  Cathedral  (14th  cent.) 
and  a  once  strong  Castle,  which  belonged  from  1456  on  to  the  Acquavivas, 
I  Dukes  of  Atri  and  Counts  of  Conversano.    The  nunnery  of  San  Benedetto, 

with  mosaic  decorations  on  the  facade  and  in  the  cloisters,  is  an  early 
offshoot  from  Monte  Cassinn  (p.  5).  —  24  M.  CasteUana ;  Ti^t  M.  PuHffnano, 
with  13,997  inhab. ;  33  M.  Ifoci.  —  40  M.  Alberobelh.  This  village  consists 
mainly  of  so-called  *trulli\  i.e.  small  houses  with  vaulting  and  conical 
roofs  such  as  the  Apnlian  peasants  everywhere  erect  on  the  fields  without 
wood  or  lime.  —  4o  M.  Locorotondo. 

Fbom  Babi  to  Tabahto,  72  M.,  railway  in  3V842/g  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  30, 
8  fr.  15  c).  The  line  gradually  ascends.  —  7  M.  Modugno  (Trattoria 
Donato,  Piazza  San  Luca,  clean).  On  a  farm  about  l*/4  M.  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  former  village  of  B<a$ignano  are  two  ruined  churches :  San  Pietro, 
a  Romanesque  domed  edifice,  and  Santa  Maria,  with  fragmentary  frescoes 
of  the  14th  century.  —  91/2  M.  BUetto  has  a  cathedral  begun  in  1335,  with 
a  fine  Gothic  portal  of  li^.  On  a  hill  3  M.  to  the  N.  is  Palo  del  Colle 
(587  ft.).  —  14  M.  Grumo  Appula.  —  25Vt  M.  Aequaviva  delle  Fonti,  The 
basilica  here  presents  a  picturesque  imitation  of  a  Romanesque  church  of 
the  Renaissance  era;  the  Palazzo  di  Cittji  also  dates  from  various  periods. 
About  3  M.  to  the  W.  is  situated  Caseano  delle  Murge^  near  which  is  a 
stalactite  grotto  (key  at  the  Sindaco's) ;  fine  view  from  the  suppressed  Con- 
vento  dei  Riformati  (1346  ft.),  IV4  M.  to  the  W. 

34  M.  Oioia  del  Colle^  junction  of  the  line  to  Rocchetta  Sant' Antonio 
(p.  236).  The  line  now  traverses  the  low  range  of  hills  which  form  the 
S.E.  spurs  of  the  Apennines.  The  scenery  becomes  of  bleak  character,  the 
olive-trees  disappearing  and  the  fields  often  looking  as  if  sown  with  frag- 
ments of  limestone  rocks.  42  M.  San-Basilio-Mottola.  ^  Tunnel.  —  48  M. 
Ceutdlaneta,  where  olives  reappear.  Beyond  the  next  tunnel  the  line  crosses 
three  deep  ravines  Cgravine').  53  M.  Palagianello ;  58  M.  Palagiano-Mottola ; 
601/s  M.  Uauafra^  on  a  picturesque  ravine.  The  train  approaches  the  sea. 
Fine  view  of  the  bay.  —  73  M.  Taranlo^  see  p.  242. 

84  M.  Noicattaro;  the  town  of  the  same  name  lies  3^2  ^*  inland 
(see  above).  —  89  M.  Mola  di  Bari  (14,490  inhab.),  on  the  coast. 
—  99  M.  Polignano  a  Mare  is  situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
rock,  rising  above  the  sea  and  containing  several  fine  grottoes.  The 
finest  of  these  lies  under  the  new  town  (entrance  by  a  small  door 
in  the  old  town;  key  at  the  house  opposite).  Road  to  (6^2^-) 
Conversano  (see  above).  —  102  M.  Monopolij  with  26,616  inhab., 
the  residence  of  an  archbishop.  The  cathedral  (1742-70)  contains 
a  St.  Sebastian  by  Palma  Vecchio.  The  tower  of  San  Francesco 
commands  a  fine  view.  Near  the  sea,  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 
road  to  Egnatia,  several  rock-hewn  tombs  have  been  discovered,  the 
objects  found  in  which  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Bari.  —  On 
the  coast  between  Monopoli  and  Fasano,  near  the  Torre  d^Egna%ia, 
lie  the  ruins  of  Egnatia,  the  Oreek  Onathfa,  where  a  large  number 
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of  vases,  ornaments,  etc.,  have  been  found.  The  ancient  walls  have 
been  nearly  all  remoTed  by  the  peasants  to  bnlld  their  cottages. 

1101/2  M.  Foaano  (AlbergoFerrovla),  a  thriving  town  with  12,268 
inhabitants.  The  old  palace  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  with  its 
handsome  loggia  (1509),  is  now  occupied  by  the  Municipio.  — 
116  M.  Cisternino. 

The  train  now  enters  the  province  of  Lecce  or  Otranto  (^Terra 
d'OtrantOy  the  ancient  Calabria,  see  p.  238).  123  M.  Ostuni  (750  ft.; 
Alb.  San  Giuseppe)  possesses  a  cathedral  with  a  fine  Romanesque 
facade;  the  Biblioteca  Municipale  contains  a  collection  of  anti- 
quities. —  129  M.  Carovigno.  —  139  M.  San  Vito  d' Otranto  or  de 
Normanni.  On  the  road  hence  to  Brindisi  are  two  grottoes  of  Basillan 
monks,  adorned  with  frescoes.  San  Biagio,  at  the  Masseiia  Fannuzzi, 
and  San  (ilovanni,  at  the  Masseria  Oaffaro. 

146  M.  Brindisi.  —  Hotels.  Oband- Hotel  Imtsknational  (PI.  a), 
on  the  quay,  near  the  landing-place  of  the  P.  and  O.  steamers,  K.,  U, 
A  A.  3-6,  B.  V/2y  d^j.  S^/ty  D.  5  (incl.  wine  4  &  51/3)1  pens.  iSVsf  omnibus 

1  fr.  (tmnks  extra).  —  Albsboo  d'Eubopa  (PI.  b),  in  the  Corso  Umberto 
Primo,  about  midway  between  the  station  and  the  harbour,  R.  A  L.  2V2  fr., 
A.  40  c. )  HoTaL-RBSTAUBANT  Gbntbalb  (PI.  c),  Gorso  Garibaldi  67,  near  the 
harbonr,  B.  A  L.  2-3  fr. ;  these  two  tolerably  good.  —  Railway  Beitawant; 
Qafi  Caprez  (formerly  Gaflisch). 

Oaba.    From  the  station  to  the  harbour  (about  V*  ^Oi  ^  pers.  60  c, 

2  pers.  1  fr.,  3  pers.  1  fr.  20 c,  4  pers.  1  fr.  50  c.  \  per  1/2  hr.  2  fr.,  per  hr.  3  fr. : 
at  night  20  c.  extra  in  each  case;  trunk  20  c. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  in  the  Gorso  Umberto  Primo  and  at  the 
harbour. 

Bteamboata  to  Corfu,  Syra,  and  the  Piraeus  (comp.  R.  44) ;  also  to  An- 
cona,  Venice,  Trieste,  Alexandria,  etc.  The  guides  who  offer  their  services 
to  travellers  arriving  by  sea  should  be  disregarded. 

Bbitish  Coksdl,  Sig.  Spiridioni  O,  Coeoto.  —  Llotd's  Aobnts,  Nervegna 
Brothers.  —  English  Chdbch  Sbbvicb  in  winter. 

Brindisi,  a  quiet  town  with  22,021  inhah.,  the  ancient  Brentesion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Brundisium  (i.  e.  stages  head)  of  the  Romans, 
a  name  said  to  be  of  Messaplan  origin  and  to  be  due  to  the  form 
of  the  harbour  which  encloses  the  town  in  two  arms,  was  once  a 
populous  seaport,  and  the  usual  point  of  embarkation  for  Greece 
and  the  East.  In  modern  times  it  has  again  become  the  starting 
point  of  the  most  direct  route  from  Central  Europe  to  the  East.  It 
Is  the  seat  of  an  archhishop.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  hut 
subject  to  fever. 

Brundisium  was  a  very  famous  place  in  ancient  history.  At  an  early 
period  it  was  colonized  by  Tarentum,  and  subsequently  by  Rome,  B.G.  245? 
and  it  formed  the  termination  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  was  constructed  in 
the  2nd  cent.  B.G.  and  led  hither  viaVenusia  and  Tarentum.  Horace's  de* 
scription  (Sat.  i.  5)  of  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Brundisium,  B.  G.  37,  in  the 
company  of  Maecenas  is  well  known.  At  Brundisium  the  tragic  poet  Pacu- 
vius  was  born  about  B.G.  220,  and  here,  in  B.G.  19,  Virgil  died  on  his 
return  from  Greece  (some  ruins  near  the  harbour  being  still  pointed  out 
to  the  credulous  as  the  remains  of  the  house  where  he  expired).  The  town, 
when  occupied  by  Pompey,  B.G.  49,  sustained  a  memorable  siege  at  the 
hands  of  Geesar,  who  describes  the  event  in  the  first  book  of  his  Givil 
War.  The  fleets  of  the  Grusaders  frequently  assembled  in  the  harbour 
of  Brundisium,  and  in  1227  several  thousand  Crusaders  perished  here  from 
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want  and  disease.  The  place  soon  declined  after  the  cessation  of  the 
Crusades.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Lewis,  King  of  Hungary, 
in  1348,  and  again  by  a  fearful  earthquake  in  1458,  which  buried  most 
of  the  inhabitants  beneath  its  ruins.  The  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour 
became  filled  with  sand,  and  the  harbour  itself  degenerated  into  a  mere 
morass.  The  channel  was  not  opened  again  until  1775.  In  1866  the  Italian 
government  lined  it  with  masonry  and  deepened  the  harbour,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  present  prosperity  of  Brindisi. 

The  Inner  Harbour  is  admirably  sheltered  from  every  wind.  It 
consists  of  two  arms  formed  by  erosion :  the  Seno  di  Ponte  Grande 
to  the  N.  (1968  ft.  in  length),  and  the  Seno  di  Ponte  Piccolo  to  the 
S.  (1480  ft.  in  length).  The  largest  ocean  steamers  may  enter  the 
latter  and  lie  at  the  quay.  A  channel,  565  yds.  long  and  165  ft. 
bioad,  connects  both  arms  with  the  outer  harbour,  the  seaward 
entrance  to  which  Is  divided  into  two  by  the  Islet  of  Sant'Andreay 
named  Barra  by  the  ancients.  On  this  Island  is  a  fort  of  the  15th  cent., 
now  used  as  a  quarantine-station.  In  order  to  prevent  the  harbour 
from  becoming  filled  with  sand,  the  N.  channel  (Bocca  di  Puglia)  has 
been  closed  by  means  of  a  substantial  bulwark  of  solid  stone.  The 
fort  may  be  visited  by  boat,  and  a  fine  view  enjoyed  from  the  top, 
and  the  trip  may  be  extended  to  the  breakwater  (in  all  1-1 V2  ^r., 
fare  IV2  fr.). 

On  a  slight  eminence  by  the  quay  rises  an  unfluted  Column  of 
cipolllno,  62  ft.  in  height,  with  a  highly  ornate  capital,  representing 
figures  of  gods.  Near  it  Is  the  base  of  a  second  column,  the  shaft 
of  which  now  bears  the  statue  of  Sant'Oronzo  at  Lecce  (p.  234). 
The  former  bears  an  unfinished  Inscription,  containing  mention  of 
a  Byzantine  governor  named  Lupus  Protospatha,  by  whom  the  town 
was  rebuilt  In  the  10th  cent.,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Saracens. 
These  columns  are  said  to  have  marked  the  termination  of  the  Via 
Appia  (p.  232),  and  may,  perhaps,  also  have  borne  beacon-fires. 
The  other  relics  of  antiquity  are  insignificant. 

The  Castello  with  its  massive  round  towers,  situated  on  the  N. 
arm  of  the  harbour  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  was  founded  by  the 
Emp.  Frederick  II.,  in  1233,  and  was  afterwards  strengthened  by 
Charles  Y .  It  is  now  a  bagno  for  criminals  condemned  to  the  galleys. 
The  11th  cent,  baptismal-church  of  San  Giovanni  al  Sepolcro,  with 
handsome  portals  and  frescoes,  Is  now  an  antiquarian  museum. 
About  150  paces  to  the  S.W.  of  the  above-mentioned  columns  Is 
the  Cathedraly  which  was  consecrated  by  Urban  II.  in  1089;  the 
nuptials  of  Frederick  II.  with  lolanthe  of  Jerusalem  were  solemnized 
here  in  1225.  The  present  building  dates  from  the  18th  century.  At 
the  corner  of  the  street  beginning  opposite  Is  a  mediaeval  house 
with  an  elaborate  balcony.  Not  far  off  is  the  Seminary^  with  the 
public  library,  presented  by  Archbishop  De  Leo  (d.  1814),  a  native 
of  the  place.  The  Norman  church  of  San  Benedetto y  dating  from 
about  1200,  has  an  Interesting  side-portal  and  is  adjoined  by  hand- 
some cloisters.  Santa  Lucia  has  a  crypt  with  remains  of  Byzantine 
frescoes. 
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Railway  from  Brindisi  to  Taranio,  Metaponto^  and  NaplMy  see  E.  20.  — 
About  3  M.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Brindisi  is  tbe  former  abbey-church  of  Banta 
Maria  del  Ccuale^  built  in  1322  and  now  preserved  as  a  national  monument, 
with  a  beautiful  portal  and  remains  of  frescoes  of  1822. 

Faom  Brindisi  to  Otbanto  via  Leccb  (comp.  p.  226).  Tlie 
train  proceeds  vifi  the  stations  Tuturano,  San  Pietro  Vemotieo, 
Squinzano,  Trepuzzi^  and  SurhOj  to  — 

170  M.  (from  Foggia)  Lecce  (167  ft. ;  Alb,  Patria,  with  electric 
light,  large  restaurant,  and  baths,  very  fair;  Vittoria;  BisorgimerUd)^ 
the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  32,029  inhab., 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lupiae,  Gregorovins  has  named  it  the 
'Florence  of  Rococo  Art'. 

In  the  Piazza  della  Prefettura  is  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  with 
its  fanciful  baroque  facade,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
The  adjacent  Prefettura^  an  old  Celestine  convent,  is  of  the  same 
period ;  it  contains  a  collection  of  vases  (two  line  Attic  amphorffi), 
terracottas,  coins,  and  inscriptions  (open  8-2).  Passing  through  the 
Prefettura,  we  reach  the  Oiardino  Puhblieo,  In  the  Piazza,  with 
the  church  of  Santa  Chiara^  a  bronze  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  IL, 
by  Maccagni,  was  erected  in  1889.  Near  the  Porta  di  Rugge  is  the 
church  of  San  Domenico,  in  the  baroque  style  of  the  17th  cent. ; 
opposite  is  the  Hospital j  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  In  the 
Piazza  del  Vescovado  are  the  Cathedral  of  SanVOronzo  (built  in 
1661),  the  Seminary y  and  the  Vescovado.  In  the  Piazza  Sant'Oronzo 
stand  a  column  (see  p.  233)  with  a  statue  of  the  saint  and  a  loggia 
of  the  18th  cent.,  containing  a  monument  to  Garibaldi  and  a  llbraiy. 
Hard  by  is  the  baroque  portal  of  the  Chiesa  Veneziana  (San  Marco). 
Some  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  were  discovered  below  the 
Piazza  in  1904.  Outside  the  Porta  dl  Napoli  lies  the  Gampo  Santo 
(closed  12-4  and  after  Ave  Maria),  with  the  handsome  *  Church  cf 
Santi  Nicola  e  Cataldo ,  built  by  the  Norman  Count  Tancred  in 
1180.  Of  the  facade  the  central  part  alone,  with  the  beautiful  por- 
tal, is  of  ancient  date.  The  corridor  to  the  right  of  the  church  is 
entered  by  an  interesting  side-portal ;  the  nave  and  aisles,  with 
their  beautiful  capitals,  were  elaborately  painted  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.   The  roof  commands  a  view  extending  to  the  coast  of  Epirus. 

Fbom  Lecck  to  Fbanca villa  (p.  246),  39  M.,  railway  in  2y3  3  hrs. 
(fares  3  fr.  55, 1  fr.  95  c).  The  line  runs  vi&  (7H.)  Novoli  (whence  abranch- 
line  diverges  to  Nard6,  p.  235),  Campi,  Salice,  San  Panfrasio,  and  Manduria. 

About  3V«  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Lecce  (diligence  twice  dally  in  30-40  min.), 
and  about  l«/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station  of  San  Cesario  di  Lecce  (see  below) 
lies  CavallinOy  with  a  chateau  in  the  rich  baroque  style  of  the  17th  cent. ; 
the  owner,  M.  Ed.  Casetti-Castromediano,  admits  visitors  on  their  sending 
their  cards.  On  the  coast  about  TVs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Lecce  (electric  tram- 
way from  the  Piazza  Sant^  Oronzo  from  June  to  Oct.  in  i/s  hr.,  fare  86  c.) 
are  the  small  sea-baths  of  Ban  CatcUdo  (several  restaurants),  with  a  good 
beach  and  a  lighthouse.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lecce  lay  Rudiaty  where  Ennios, 
the  father  of  Roman  poetry,  was  born,  B.C.  239  (d.  at  Borne  168). 

The  train  runs  from  Lecce  to  (29  M.)  Otranto  in  about  2  hrs. 
Stations :  San  Cetario  di  Lecce,  San  Donato  di  Lecce,  Oalugnano, 
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Siernatia,  —  179  M.  ZolUno.  Traces  of  Qreek  influence  are  still 
abundant  in  the  local  dialect  of  the  district  of  ZolUno,  Martano, 
Maitignano,  Galimera,  Castrignano  de'  Greci,  and  Melpignano. 

FsoM  ZoixiMO  TO  Gallipoli,  22  M.,  railway  in  iVs-iV*  hr.  (tares  2  fr.  10, 
1  fr.  5  c).  —  2VaM.  Soleto,  the  ancient  Soletum.  The  cathedral  is  adjoined 
by  a  rich  tower  of  14(5-1406  in  the  Lombardic  style;  the  small  Romanesque 
church  of  Santo  Stefano  contains  frescoes  of  the  l2-14th  cent.,  still  showing 
distinct  traces  of  Byzantine  influence  (on  the  W.  wall  an  interesting  painting 
of  the  Last  Judgment).  —  5  M.  Qalaiina  (Albergo-Bistorante  Sammartino, 
clean;  Vittoria);  the  Gothic  church  of  Santa  Gaterina  (ca.  1380)  is  an  inter- 
esting building,  the  nave  and  aisles  of  which  are  frescoed  by  Francesco 
d'Arezzo  (1435).  —  9V4  M.  Galatone.  —  11  M.  Nardb^  the  ancient  Neretum 
of  the  Sallentini,  now  an  episcopal  see  (branch-line  to  Novoli,  see  p.  234).  — 
16  M.  Satmicola;  18  M.  Alezio,  the  ancient  Aleiium.  —  2211.  Gallipoli  (omn. 
20-3U  c. ;  Alb.  Cavow^  in  the  main  street,  well  spoken  of,  with  restaurant 
nearly  opposite;  Lloyd's  agents,  Mincui  Jb  Arlotta),  a  seaport,  with  10,399 
inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
but  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Lacedemonian  Leucippus  and  the  Tarentines,  and  is  the  Callipolis  or 
Anxa  of  the  Romans.  Handsome  cathedral  of  the  17th  century.  The 
town  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  oil,  which  was  stored  for  long 
periods  in  subterranean  cisterns,  and  thence  drawn  off  for  exportation 
in  a  thoroughly  clarified  condition.  Date-palms  are  frequent  in  the  gardens 
of  the  handsome  villas.  —  A  steamer  plies  weekly  to  Brindisi  and  Taranto. 
Boad  to  the  promontory  of  Leuca,  see  below. 

184  M.  Corigliano  d'Otranto ;  187  M.  Maglie;  iWj^  M.  Bagnolo 
del  Salento,'  192  M.  CannoU;  195  M.  Oiurdignano. 

199  M.  Otranto  (Inns  of  Franc.  Penna  a^nd.  Saverio  De  Vitisf 
Lloyd's  Agent,  A,  Eggington),  the  Greek  Hydras,  the  Roman 
Hydruntum,  a  colony  and  municipium,  often  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  point  of  embarkation  for  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1480,  and  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  cruel  blow.  It  is  now  an  insignificant  but  beautifully 
situated  fishing- town  with  2296  inhab.,  and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop. The  Cattle  with  its  two  towers  was  erected  by  Alphonso  of 
Aragon  and  strengthened  by  Charles  Y.  From  the  ramparts  the  coast 
and  mountains  of  Epirus  are  visible  in  clear  weather.  The  Cathedral 
(Santissima  Annunziata)  contains  some  columns  from  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  which  once  stood  near  the  village  of  San  Nicola,  not  far 
from  the  town,  and  a  remarkable  mosaic  pavement,  with  represent- 
ations of  the  months  and  of  heroic  subjects  (1166).  The  crypt, 
with  its  fine  capitals,  probably  dates  from  the  11th  century.  The 
church  of  San,  Pietro,  in  one  of  the  high-lying  side-streets,  is  an 
ancient  edifice  with  Byzantine  frescoes. 

Fbom  Otbanto  to  the  Pbohontort  of  Leuca,  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Italy,  29V2  M.  (about  9  hrs.'  walk  j  a  diligence  plies  once  daily  from  Maglie 
to  Oagliano  via  Nociglia,  Tricase,  and  Tiggiano  in  6V2hrs.).  The  carriage- 
road  runs,  mainly  through  gardens,  via  Uggiano  (3^4  M.),  Minervino  di  Lecce 
(51/8  M.),  Poggiardo  (Inn  5  91/2  M.),  and  Ortelle  (11  M.).  —  13  M.  DUo.  About 
I74M.  to  the  E.,  picturesquely  situated  above  a  narrow  and  rocky  little  haven, 
is  Castro  (326  ft.),  with  ancient  fortifications,  supposed  to  be  the  Castrum 
Minervae,  that  point  of  Italy  which,  according  to  Virgil,  was  first  beheld 
by  ^neas.  —  15  M.  Andrano.  —  19V2  M.  (ca.  6  hrs.  from  Otranto)  Triccue 
(318  ft.  5  Alb.  Italia).  Porto  di  Tricase^  23/2  M.  to  the  E.,  is  a  frequented 
summer-resort^  luxuriant  vegetation.  —  21  M.  Tiggiano;  22V2  M.  Corscmo; 
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25Va  M.  QagUano  del  Capo  (470  ft.)-  —  The  (29V2  M.  •,  3  hrs.  from  Tricaae) 
Gasine  di  Ledoa  (quarters  at  Michele  Pirelli,  the  barber's)  are  frequented 
in  summer.  To  the  E.  (road  IVa  M.,  footpath  »/4  M.)  is  the  Capo  Santa 
Maria  di  Lenca,  so  called  from  its  white  limestone  cliffs.  This  is  the  Pro- 
rnontorium  lapygium^  or  Salentinum^  of  antiquity,  commanding  a  noble 
prospect  from  the  lighthouse  (193  ft.  •,  visitors  admitted).  In  fine  weather 
the  lofty  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  Albania  may  be  distinguished.  Near 
the  promontory  once  lay  the  ancient  Leuca.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Leuca  contains  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Madonna  (^Madonna  de  Fini- 
bus').  Beyond  the  signal-station  (no  admission)  on  the  hill  to  the  W.  of 
the  Casine  di  Leuca  is  the  Punta  RUtola^  the  extreme  S.  point  of  Apulia. 
Pleasant  boating -expedition  (boat  with  4  rowers,  15-20  fr.)  to  C3-4  hrs.) 
Porto  di  Tricase  (p.  235),  skirting  the  forbidding  rocky  coast  with  its 
Norman  and  Spanish  watch-towers  and  high-lying  villages. 

We  may  return  for  a  change  to  Oallipoli  (p.  285  j  31  M.);  diligence 
from  Alessano  to  Oallipoli  once  daily  in  6V4  hrs.  viSL  Presicce,  TJgento,  and 
Taviano.  88/4  M.  Castrignano  del  Capo;  5  M.  PatU,  V«  M.  to  the  E.  of  the 
ruins  of  Veretttm,,  near  the  church  ot  Madonna  Vereto ;  11  M.  Presicce  (Salv. 
San  Cesario's  inn,  poor)  5  I8V2  M.  Ugento  (355  ft. ;  Alb.  Qrecucci,  clean),  the 
ancient  Dzenium,  an  episcopal  residence  ^  21  M.  RaccUej  23  M.  Taviano. 

19.  From  Foggia  vi&  Eocchetta  Sant'  Antonio  to  Gioia 
del  GoUe  or  to  Potenza. 

FsoM  FoGOiA  TO  OioiA  DEL  CoLLB,  118  M.  RAILWAY  in  about  8  hrs. 
The  morning-train  is  the  only  one  that  makes  direct  connection. 

From  Foggia  (p.  215)  to  (6  M.)  Cervaro,  see  p.  221.  —  11  M. 
Ordona^  the  ancient  Hcrdoniae,  witli  ancient  ruins;  lOYgM.  ^«coii 
Satriano  (Albergo  di  Roma,  clean),  IY2M.  from  the  station,  charm- 
ingly situated  (1346  ft.),  the  ancient  Ausculvm,  famed  for  the 
victory  gained  here  by  Pyrrhus  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  279.  — 
241/2  M.  Candela,  —  31  M.  Rocchetta  Sant' Antonio  (Rail.  Restau- 
rant, very  fair),  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Potenza  (p.  238)  and 
Avellino  (p.  223). 

Farther  on  the  railway  descends  the  valley  of  the  Ofanto  (p.  225), 
to  (391/2  M.)  San  Nicola  di  Melfij  and  thence  ascends,  to  the  S., 
the  valley  of  the  little  Rendina  to  — 

451/2  M.  Rapolla-Lavello.  King  Conrad  IV.  died  in  1254  in  a 
camp  near  Lavello,  5  M.  to  the  N.E. 

52 V2  M.  Venosa  (1346  ft.;  Ath.-Ristorante  delta  Ferrovia,  kept  by 
Giacohino  Fioretti,  in  the  town,  very  fair),  l^/^  M.  from  the  station, 
the  ancient  Venusia,  colonized  by  Rome  after  the  Samnlte  war  (291 
B.C.),  is  now  a  town  with  8600  inhabitants.  In  the  Piazza  is  a 
mediocre  statue  of  Horace  (p.  237).  The  Caitle  was  erected  by  Pirro 
del  Balzo  in  the  15th  century.  The  Benedictine  abbey -church  of 
Santa  Trinitd,  consecrated  by  Pope  Nicholas  II.  in  1059  and  recently 
badly  restored,  contains  frescoes  of  the  15th  cent,  and  the  tombs  of 
the  founder  Robert  Guiscard  (d.  1085)  and  his  first  wife  Alberada 
(d.  1128),  mother  of  Boemuni  After  a  union  of  eleven  years  Robert 
divorced  Alberada  in  1058,  on  the  ground  that  she  stood  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  consanguinity  with  him,  and  married  Sigilgaita  of 
Salerno.    Immediately  behind  the  abbey-church  is  another  Chureh^ 
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'begun  after  1150  but  never  completed  (national  monument;  key 
kept  by  the  sacristan).  It  comprises  nave  and  aisles,  a  transept,  and 
an  ambulatory  with  apses,  and  was  designed  by  a  French  architect 
after  the  model  of  the  Cluniac  church  at  Paray-le-Monial.  The 
adjacent  ancient  amphitheatre  yielded  the  hewn  stones  for  the  ad- 
mirably built  walls,  in  which  inscriptions  and  sculptured  fragments 
may  be  seen. 

To  the  N.  of  Venosa,  on  the  road  to  the  station,  in  the  volcanic  tufa 
ejected  hy  Monte  Valtare  (p.  238),  are  some  Jewish  Catacombs  ^  with  in- 
scriptions in  Hehrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  discovered  in  1853.  The  Jews 
were  numerous  here  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 

An  ancient  structure  of  'opus  reticulatum'  here  is  called  the  Casa  di 
Orazio^  hut  without  the  slightest  authority.  Horace^  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
was  bom  at  Venusia  in  B.C.  65,  and  there  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion, after  which  his  father  took  him  to  Bome  in  order  to  procure  him 
better  instruction.  He  frequently  mentions  the  'far  resounding  Aufidus'  in 
his  poems,  as  well  as  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  (Carm.  iii.  4, 14),  such  as 
the  lofty  Aeherontia  (p.  238),  the  woods  of  Bantia  (see  below),  and  the 
fertile  meadows  of  the  low-lying  Ferentum  (p.  238). 

On  the  wooded  heights  between  Venusia  and  Bantia,  in  B.C.  208, 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  gallant  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  the  first  gen- 
eral who  succeeded  in  arresting  the  tide  of  Hannibal's  success  (at  Nola, 
p.  222),  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  perished. 

60  M.  Palazzo  San  Oervatio,  a  large  agricultural  village.  —  66  M. 
Spinazzola  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Barletta  (p.  226). 

A  road  leads  hence  to  the  S.,  through  the  woods  of  Bantia,  the  Saltus 
Bantlni  of  Horace  (see  above) ,  to  (ca.  8V2  M.)  Oenzano  (1930  ft.).  JBanzi 
(1870  ft.),  l»/4  M.  to  the  N.W.,   preserves  the  name  of  the  ancient  Bantia. 

77  M.  Poggiorsini.  —  89  M.  Oravina  (Albergo-Rlstorante  Italia, 
clean),  with  18,197  inhabitants.  The  collegiate  church  is  a  basilica 
of  the  16th  cent.,  with  fine  choir-stalls.  San  Sebastiano  has  Ro- 
manesque cloisters.  In  Santa  Sofia,  beside  the  convent  of  Santa 
Chiara,  is  a  tomb  of  a  Duchess  of  (Oravina  (1618).  The  old  castle 
belonged  to  the  Orsini,  Dukes  of  Gravina.  Immediately  outside  the 
town  is  the  rock-hewn  church  of  San  Miohele,  with  remains  of 
Byzantine  painting,  adjoining  which  are  two  caverns  (one  above 
the  other),  containing  mummies  and  bones.  On  a  hill  adjoining 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  —  96  M. 
Altamu  ra  (1550  ft. ;  Alb.  Mercadante,  in  the  Corso,  poor;  trattoria 
beside  the  Municipio),  with  22,683  inhabitants.  The  cathedral, 
begun  un  der  Frederick  II.  in  1232,  was  entirely  remodelled  in  the 
Augevin  period  and  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  poorly  restored  in  the 
19th  centnry.  Its  portals,  dating  from  1312,  are  elaborately,  but 
somewhat  crudely  decorated.  The  ambo  in  the  library  belongs  to 
the  16th,  not  to  the  13th  century.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  a 
monument  by  Ar.  Zocchi  (1899),  commemorating  the  citizens  who 
fell  in  1799  during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Cardinal  Ruffo  (p.  1).  — 
102  M.  CasaXt  d'Altamura;  109  M.  Santeramo.  —  118  M.  Gioia 
del  Colle  (1180  ft. ;  Orazio  Milano'$  Inn),  with  21,851  inhab.  and 
a  well-preserved  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period,  is  the  junction 
for  the  railway  to  Bari  and  Taranto  (p.  231). 
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Fbom  Fogqia.  via  Rocchetta  Sant'  Antonio  to  Potenza  (p.  241), 
74  M.,  railway  in  5-6  his.  (fares  13  fr.  85,  9  fr.  70,  6  fr.  25  c). 

From  Foggla  to  (31  M.)  Rocchetta  SanV Antonio ^  see  p.  236. 

41  M.  Mem  (2065  ft. ;  Bellapanella,  Via  Santa  Lucia,  well 
spoken  of),  with  13,993  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  half- 
destroyed  lateral  crater  on  the  slope  of  Mte.  Vulture,  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  oil  and  wine  trade.  The  earthquake  of  1851  completely 
ruined  the  town,  since  when  it  has  been  rebuilt,  without,  however, 
improving  in  cleanliness.  The  old  castle  of  the  Norman  sovereigns, 
who  often  resided  here,  has  been  restored  by  Prince  Doria  as  a 
chateau.  Here,  in  1059,  Pope  Nicholas  II.  invested  Robert  Guiscard 
with  the  duchies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  *  Cathedral  of  1155 
(since  rebuilt),  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  The  town- 
hall  contains  a  fine  Roman  sarcophagus. 

The  conspicuous  Konte  Vulture  (4365  ft),  an  extinct  volcano,  may 
be  visited  from  Melfi  or  Eionero  (see  below)  or  still  better  from  Monte- 
verde  (p.  224).  The  circumference  of  the  whole  mountain  is  about  87  M. 
Horace  mentions  it  as  the  'Apulian  Vultur"*  (Od.  III.  4)^  at  that  period  it 
formed  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apulia.  Calabria  extended 
hence  in  a  S.E.  direction  to  the  Capo  di  Leuca  (p.  236)  i  and  S.W.  lay  the 
land  of  the  Bruttii,  as  far  as  the  Sicilian  straits.  Since  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  the  latter  district  has  been  named  Calabria,  while  the  ancient 
Calabria  is  now  the  Terra  d*Otranto. 

The  former  crater  of  Monte  Vulture  is  densely  overgrown  with  oaks  and 
beeches,  among  which  lie  the  two  small  Lake*  of  Moniiechio  (2135  ft.),  ca. 
125  ft.  in  depth.  By  the  upper  lake  are  the  former  Capuchin  monastery  of 
San  ifichele,  most  picturesquely  situated,  and  the  ruined  church  of  Sanf 
llano.  On  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountain,  reached  by  carriage  from  Monte- 
verde  (p.  224)  in  1/2  hr.  (fare  IV2  fr.  each  pers.),  lie  the  Bagni  di  Kon- 
ticchio  (pens.  incl.  baths  7-10  fr.),  with  mineral  springs.  The  road  ascends 
hence  to  the  lakes  (a  drive  of  ca.  1  hr. ;  fare  21/2  fr.  each).  The  summit  of 
the  Monte  Vulture  may  be  reached  on  horseback  (5  fr.)  from  the  baths 
in  3  hrs.  and  the  descent  takes  the  same  time.  —  In  the  Vallone  di  Santa 
Margheritay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  is  a  grotto  with  frescoes  of 
the  i3-14th  centuries. 

The  railway  skirts  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Vulture,  traversing 
several  tunnels.  —  45^/2  M.  Barile.    Numerous  vineyards. 

471/2  M.  Rionero  (-Atella-Ripacandidajy  a  town  with  11,453  in- 
hab. (Locanda  del  Fiori) ;  521/2  M.  Forenza,  IO1/2  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  town,  which  preserves  the  name  of  the  ancient  Ferenfwm  (p.  237); 
59  m.  Castel  Lagopesole,  with  a  castle  (2720  ft.),  used  by  the 
Hohenstaufen  as  a  hunting  resort,  conspicuously  situated  on  a 
height  to  the  S.W.  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  —  62  M.  Pietra- 
galla;  the  town  (2760  ft.)  lies  7  M.  to  the  N.E.,  and  about  8I/2  M. 
farther  on  (diligence  in  4  hrs.)  is  Acerenza  (2730  ft.;  Locanda,  in 
the  old  castle),  the  ancient  Aceruntia  or  Acherontia  (comp.  p.  237), 
finely  and  loftily  situated.  It  is  famous  for  its  wine.  On  the  gable  of 
the  Cathedral  (13th  cent.)  is  a  so-called  antique  bust  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  more  probably  a  mediaeval  portrait  of  one  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen. The  crypt  has  four  antique  columns  of  coloured  marble, 
on  pedestals  with  mediaval  reliefs.  —  65  M.  Avigliano.  —  71 1/2  M. 
Potenza  Superiore.    74  M.  Potenza  di  Basilicata,  see  p.  241. 
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20.  From  Naples  to  Brindisi  viS.  Potenza,  Metaponto, 
and  Taranto. 

240  M.  Railway  5  express  in  IIV2  hrs.  (fares  41  fr.  20, 28  fr.  30, 18  fr.  25  c.)  •, 
no  through-connection  by  ordinary  trains. 

From  Naples  to  (45V2  M.)  Battipaglia,  see  pp.  178-183. 

50  M.  Eboli  (470  ft.;  Albergo  dei  Fion\  a  town  with  9642  in- 
hab.,  the  ancient  Eburum^  situated  on  the  hillside,  with  an  old 
chateau  of  the  Prince  of  Angri,  enjoys  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the 
oak-forest  of  Persano,  and  the  Monte  Albumo,  as  far  as  the  temples 
of  Pffistum.  The  sacristy  of  San  Francesco  contains  a  large  Madonna 
by  Andrea  da  Salerno  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Rob.  de  Oderisio  (14th 
cent.).  Diligence  to  Conirone ,  Cattelcivita,  and  Corleto,  on  Monte 
Alburno  (see  below). 

The  railway  proceeds  towards  the  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
broad  and  turbulent  Sele  (p.  184),  beyond  which  rises  the  MonU 
Albumo  (5710  ft.),  theAlbumua  of  the  ancients,  described  by  Yirgll 
as  *green  with  holm-oaks*.  Scattered  groves  of  oaks  and  olive 
trees  are  seen  at  intervals.  —  54  M.  Persano,  —  61  Va  M.  Contursi^ 
the  town  lies  2^2  M.  to  the  N.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous 
sulphur-springs  (solfataras). 

From  Contursi  a  'giornaliera*  (diligence),  in  connection  with  the  morn- 
ing express,  plies  to  Cqposele  (5  hrs.)  and  Teora  (6  hrs.).  At  Gaposele  the 
copious  spring  forming  the  source  of  the  Sele  rises  from  the  limestone 
cliffs  of  the  Monte  Cervialio  (5936  ft.).  A  collecting  basin  is  now  being 
constructed  for  this  water  at  a  height  of  1370  ft.,  whence  it  will  be  con- 
ducted at  first  to  the  N.E.,  by  a  tunnel  (71/2  M.  long)  penetrating  the 
watershed,  and  then  to  the  S.E.,  by  an  aqueduct  (155  M.  in  length),  to 
the  Apulian  provinces  of  Foggia,  Bari,  and  Lecce,  all  of  which  have  at 
present  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  drinking-water.  The  end  of  this 
gieantic  undertaking  is  set  for  1921,  and  its  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
163  million  francs  (6,503,000?.). 

The  train  now  follows  for  a  short  time  the  course  of  the  Tanagro 
or  Negro,  the  Tanager  of  the  ancients.  —  65  M.  Sicignano. 

Fbom  Sicignano  to  Lagonkgbo,  49  M.,  railway  in  SVvB  hrs.  (fares 
3  fr.  GO,  1  f r.  80  c. ;  the  line  is  being  prolonged  to  Spezzano  in  the  direction 
of  the  highroad,  see  p.  240).  —  The  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro. 
5V2  M.  Galdo;  71/2  M.  Petina.  —  IOV2  M.  Auletta;  on  the  hill  to  the  left 
is  the  village  of  that  name  (2646  inhabO.  Many  traces  still  exist  of  the 
appalling  earthquake  of  Dec.  21st,  1857,  through  the  eff^ects  of  which  20,000 
people  perished  in  the  district  of  Sala  and  Vallo  di  Diano  alone  (see 
below).  —  The  line  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  Lontrano  by  a  lofty  viaduct 
and  again  approaches  the  Tanagro.  To  the  left  lies  the  village  of  Pertosa, 
which  was  partly  destroyed  in  1857.  Below  the  village  is  a  large  cavern, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  whence  a  brook  flows  to  the  Tanagro.  As  far 
as  PoUa  the  railway  follows  the  imposing  ravine  (over  320  ft.  deep),  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  water  of  the  Valle  di  Diano  in  a  rocky  ridge 
stretching  to  the  N.E.  from  the  Monte  Alburno  (see  above).  —  Beyond 
(17  M.)  Polla  (1456  ft.),  the  ancient  Forum  Popilii,  we  enter  the  fertile 
Vallo  di  Diano.  The  valley,  ca.  20  M.  in  length,  is  traversed  by  the  Tanagro, 
and  contains  numerous  villages.  —  21  M.  Atena,  the  ancient  Atina  in  Lucania, 
with  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  walls,  and  towers.  Diligence  to  BiHenta 
and  Marsico  Nuovo  (p.  240). 

251/2  M.  Sala  Gonailina  (2015  ft.;  Alb.  Jannicelli^  Piazza tTmberto Primo, 
R.  1  fr. ;  cab  to  the  town,  50  c),  with  5340  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect, 
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situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Monte  cU  Site  Marticano  (4812  ftO>  overlooked 
by  a  mediseval  castle.  —  28i/i  M.  Sauano-Teggiano.  About  oVs  H.  to  the 
N.W.  lies  the  small  town  of  Teggiano  (2090  ft.)i  the  ancient  Tegianum^ 
formerly  called  Diano^  whence  the  valley  (see  p.  239)  derives  its  name. 
At  the  poiat  where  the  road  to  Teggiano  divei^es  from  that  to  Sassano  is 
the  Ponte  cH  BiUa^  an  ancient  Roman  bridge. 

31  M.  Padula.  Below  the  village  is  the  Certosa  di  San  Lorenzo^  a  vast 
building  in  the  baroque  style  of  the  17th  cent.,  recently  restored  and  de- 
clared a  natiodal  monument.  Three  well-preserved  colonnaded  courts,  a 
large  external  staircase,  the  refectory,  and  an  adjoining  room  with  a  taste- 
ful pavement  of  majolica  slabs  are  interesting.  —  36  M.  Moniesano. 

[From  Sala,  Padula,  and  Moniesano  beautiful  routes  lead  to  the  E. 
to  the  Valley  of  Mareico^  which  is  watered  by  the  Agri.  The  chief  place 
is  Marsieo  Nuovo^  a  town  with  4724  inhab.  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
(diligence  to  Atena,  see  p.  239)  About  12Vs  M.  farther  down  is  the  small 
town  of  Saponaroy  situated  on  a  steep  hill.  To  the  E.,  in  the  Agri  valley, 
once  lay  the  ancient  Orwnenium.  The  ruins  are  insignificant,  but  a  rich 
treasure  of  vases,  inscriptions,  and  gems  has  been  found  among  them.] 

41  M.  Caealbttono.  —  49  M.  Lagonegro  (2186  ft.;  Albergo  Risorgimenio ; 
Rail.  Restaurant,  with  rooms),  a  small  town  with  4300  inhab.,  in  a  wild 
situation ,  amidst  lofty  mountains,  is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  line. 
The  Monte  Sirino  (6584  ft.)  may  be  easily  ascended  in  4  hrs.  by  a  beautiful 
iorest-path  (chapel  near  the  top,  6193  ft.). 

Fbom  Laoonegbo  to  Spbzzamo  (MetapontOf  Cotenza)^  about  40  H.,  high- 
road (railway  projected,  fee  p.  239),  traversed  by  a  'Vettnra  Corriera\ 
The  road  winds  through  profound  valleys,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  Logo 
di  Serino  (2585  ft.),  near  the  ravines  in  which  the  Sinni,  the  Siris  of  the 
ancients,  takes  its  rise.  The  (7V2  M.)  village  of  Lauria  (inn,  on  the  road, 
dirty;  a  better  one  in  the  village)  lies  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
opposite  the  huge  Honte  Sirino  (see  above).  Then  (IOV2  M.)  Castelluecio, 
on  an  eminence  above  a  branch  of  the  Lao,  the  ancient  Lauf.  The  road 
leads  hence,  vi&  Mormanno  and  Morano,  the  Muranum  of  the  ancients,  on 
the  S.W.  slope  of  Monte  Pollino  (p.  246;  7460  ft.),  to  — 

SOVa  M.  Caatrovillari  (114Sft.;  Alb.  ExceUior,  R.  is/^fr.;  Centrale),  a 
town  of  9945  inhab.,  situated  on  two  brooks  which  unite  a  little  lower 
down  to  form  the  Coscile^  the  ancient  Sybarit.  The  older  parts  of  the 
town,  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Norman  Caetello^  are  largely  deserted  on 
account  of  the  malaria.  The  church  of  Madonna  del  Castello  (1130  ft.)  at 
the  top  commands  a  fine  view.  A  picturesque  road  leads  from  Gastrovillari 
to  Lvngro  (2370  ft.;  primitive  locanda  of  Franc  Ambronaro),  inhabited  by 
a  colony  of  Albanians  of  whom  the  women  wear  a  picturesque  costume. 
About  V/2  M.  to  the  £.  of  Lungro  are  the  only  important  mines  of  rock- 
salt  in  Italy  (open  to  visitors  with  an  introduction).  Lungro  is  also  con- 
nected by  road  with  the  station  of  Spezzano  (see  below;  diligence  twice 
daily  in  4  hrs.;  one-horse  carr.  in  3  hrs  ,  fare  ca.  8  fr.). 

Beyond  Caatrovillari  the  highroad  leads  through  the  well  -  cultivated 
valley  of  the  Coscile  to  (40  H.)  J^ezzano-Castrovillari^  where  we  reach  the 
railway  from  Sibari  to  Cosenza  (see  R.  21). 

70  M.  Buccino ,  a  town  with  5154  inhab.  and  an  old  castle, 
situated  on  a  hill  71/2  M.  to  the  left  (2128  ft.).  In  the  Rione  San 
Maurizio,  helow  the  town,  are  some  pre-Roman  ruins  and  numerous 
Latin  inscriptions  dating  from  the  Roman  VoUsei.  —  The  line  now 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Platano.  Several  tunnels.  —  71  M.  Ponte 
San  Cono,  —  74  M.  Romagnano^Vietri. 

A  diligence  plies  twice  a  day  from  Romagnano  to  (4V«M.)  Vietri  (1148  ft.), 
a  picturesquely  situated  town  (3467  inhab.),  with  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle. 

The  railway  now  enters  the  narrow  *Oola  di  RomagnanOj  the 
romantic  gorge  of  the  Platano,  and  ascends  it  towards  the  broad 
mountain-valley  of  Muro,  which  formed  a  lake  before  the  river  forced 
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its  way  out.  Tlie  rapine  is  so  narrow  that  there  is  frequently  no 
room  even  for  a  footpath  beside  the  river.  The  train  traverses  20 
tunnels  and  galleries  (numerous  pretty  views).  79  M.  Balvano,  on 
the  hill  to  the  right,  with  a  ruined  Norman  castle.  The  third  tunnel 
from  this  point,  about  1  M.  in  length,  passes  under  the  Monte  dtW 
Armi.  —  83  M.  Bella-MurOj  the  station  (diligence  twice  a  day)  for 
the  village  of  (6  M.)  Bella  and  the  town  of  (8^2  M.)  Muro  Lucano 
(8323  inhab.),  both  of  which  lie  to  the  N.  Near  Muro  are  some 
massive  mural  remains  of  the  ancient  Numistro  (?). 

Near  (85  M.)  Baragiano  the  train  crosses  the  Platano,  which 
it  then  quits.  —  9272  M.  PicemOj  with  3828  iiihab.,  who  make  oil, 
wine,  and  silk.  —  96  M.  Tito^  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  with  an  ex- 
tensive view;  the  village  (3621  inhab.)  lies  3  M.  to  the  right  of  the 
railway.  Diligences  run  from  the  station  to  the  town  and  to  Satriano 
di  Lucania,  formerly  called  Pietrafesa  but  now  renamed  after  the 
deserted  town  on  the  height  (3145  ft.)  beyond  Tito.  Fine  oak  woods. 

i03M,'PoteJiESk(diBa8Uicata),  —  Albbbgo  b  RiaTosAMTB  Loubabdo, 
Via  Pretoria  136,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2  fr.  5  Alb.  Lugano.  —  Caffi  Pergola^ 
opposite  the  Alb.  Lombardo;  Rail.  Restaurcmt^  with  bedrooms,  well  spoken 
of.  —  Cab  (carrozzella)  from  the  station  to  the  town  (V4  hr.),  1  fr. 

Potenza  (2700  ft.),  with  12,313  inhab. ,  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  part  of  the  old  Basilicata^ 
a  district  nearly  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Xticania.  The  town, 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1857,  lies  on  an 
eminence  above  the  BasentOy  the  ancient  Casuentm  or  Casa^  which 
rises^not  far  from  here,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  near  the 
ruins  of  Metapontum.  Fine  view  from  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
Cappella  di  San  Gerardo.  —  The  ancient  Potentia,  destroyed  by 
Emp.  Frederick  II.  and  again  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  lay  lower  down  in 
the'jplain ,  at  the  spot  now  called  La  Murata,  where  coins  and  in^ 
scriptions  have  frequently  been  found.  Remains  of  various  ancient 
towns  have  been  discovered  near  Potenza. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Potenza  to  Aeerenza  (p.  288)  \ 
diligence  in  7  hrs. 

The  train  now  follows  the  course  of  the  Basento,  the  valley  of 
which  is  wide  and  picturesque  but  deserted  and  strewn  with  d^ris. 
Numerous  tunnels  have  been  necessitated  by  the  way  in  which  the 
water-worn  and  distorted  cliffs  press  upon  the  river. 

107  M.  Vaglio ;  the  village  lies  4^2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  railway. 
1131/2  M.  Brindisi  Montagna;  117  M.  Trivigno,  118  M.  Albano  ; 
the  town  of  Albano  di  Lucania  (2950  ft.)  is  situated  on  a  hill  6  M. 
to  the  N.  The  Basento  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Camastra,  its 
chief  affluent.  122  M.  Campomaggiore'Pietrapertosa;  to  the  left, 
romantic  mountain  scenery.  129^2  ^-  Calciano ,  the  station  for 
TtiearicOy  a  town  on  a  hill,  5  M.  to  the  N.W.,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  8000  inhabitants.  132  M.  Qrassano^Oaraguso  (small  restau- 
rant) ;  I371/2  M.  Salandra-Qroitole.    Grassano  and  Grottole  lie  con- 
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siderably  to  the  N. ,  Garaguso  and  Salandra  to  the  S.  of  the  railway. 
Salandra,  with  its  oastle,  is  situated  on  the  Scdandrella^  an  affluent 
of  the  Gavone,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taianto.  —  145 Vs  M. 
Ferrandina,  15372  M.  Pistieci;  the  two  small  towns  lie  5-6  M.  to 
the  S.  Farther  on  the  train  crosses  the  Basento,  which  descends 
in  windings  to  the  sea.  161 V2  M.  BertMlda,  a  town  of  7121  in- 
hah.,  with  extensive  fields  of  saffron  and  cotton. 

169  M.  Metaponto  (^Bail.  Restaurant,  with  rooms ^  bargaining 
necessary,  tolerable),  near  the  old  castle  of  Torremare,  is  a  solitary 
station,  the  name  of  which  recalls  the  celebrated  ancient  Greek 
city  of  Metapontum,  Pythagoras  (p.  247)  died  here,  B.  G.  497,  in 
his  90th  year,  but  his  philosophy  surrived  him  in  the  towns  of 
Magna  Grascia,  especially  at  Metapontum  itself,  Tarentum ,  and 
Groton.  ^Vhen  Alexander  of  Epirus  came  to  Italy  in  B.  G.  332, 
Metapontum  allied  itself  with  him,  and  in  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  took  the  part  of  Hannibal.  Its  enmity  to  Rome  on  the  latter 
occasion,  howeyer,  caused  its  downfall,  and  at  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias,  in  the  2nd  cent  after  Ghrist,  it  was  a  mere  heap  of  ruins. 
About  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station  lie  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
Temple ,  dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyceue  (end  of  6th  cent.  B.G.),  and 
called  by  the  peasants  Chiesa  di  Sansone;  the  columns  are  en- 
cased in  stucco.  —  About  5  M.  to  the  N.  is  another  ancient  Greek 
*Temple  in  the  Doric  style,  called  Le  Tavole  Paladine  by  the 
peasants,  who  belieye  each  pillar  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Sara- 
cen chieftain.  Fifteen  columns  of  the  peristyle  (ten  on  the  N.,  five 
on  the  S.  side)  are  still  standing.  The  limestone  of  which  they  con- 
sist is  now  much  disintegrated.  Walking  on  this  excursion  is  un- 
pleasant in  wet  weather.  A  horse  may  sometimes  hfi  obtained  for 
a  fee  of  2-2V2  f^ •  The  charge  for  ox-carts  is  high,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  bargain  in  advance.  —  We  may  return  by  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bra^ano,  The  neighbouring  farm-houses  (maesarie),  such  as 
the  Maesaria  Sansoney  are  built  of  massive  blocks  from  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  town.  On  the  coast  are  traces  of  a  harbour  now  filled 
with  sand.  To  the  S.W. '  of  the  temple  are  rows  of  tombs  which 
afford  an  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the  town. 

From  Metaponto  to  ReggiOy  see  p.  245. 

The  railway  from  Metaponto  to  Taranto  traverses  a  monotonous 
series  of  sand-dunes.  The  once  fertile  country  is  now  very  ineffi- 
ciently cultivated.  The  train  crosses  several  flumare  (p.  264).  — 
175^2  M.  Qinosa ;  the  station  is  connected  by  road  with  the  town, 
the  ancient  GentMtd,  which  lies  13  M.  inland.  —  186  M.  ChiaUma. 

196  M.  T4rantO.  —  Hotels  (all  variottsly.  reported  on).  Albxxoo 
SuBOPA,  CittJt  Nuova,  on  the  Mare  Piccolo,  commanding  good  yiews,  with 
restaurant  overlooking  the  sea,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  S  fr. ;  Aqdila  d^Oxo,  Piazsa 
Archita  (p.  244),  with  restaurant,  very  fair.  In  the  old  town :  Risoboimbrto, 
Piazza  Fontana,  ^fzHL.  from  the  station. 
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Trattofieand  Cafes.  Cajff'i NicokmtoniOj Piaiza Archita;  RebeecMno^  Strada 
Due  Hari)  Duilio,  Strada  Haggpiore;  several  Ct^is  in  the  Ringhiera,  often 
crowded  on  Saturdays. 

Baths  beside  the  Albergo  Europa. 

Oab  from  the  station  to  the  town,  50  c.  —  Two  omnibus-lines  ply  in 
the  town:  1st  el.  16,  2nd  cl.  10  c. 

Lloyd's  Aoents,  Cacaee  Fratetli. 

TarantOj  a  clean  town  with  60,692  inhab.  and  a  considerable 
trade,  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  a  sub-prefect,  and  other 
authorities  and  possesses  an  important  war-harbour  with  exten- 
sive clocks.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  N.  bay  of  the  Gulf  of 
TarantOj  on  a  rock  which  separates  the  latter  from  the  deep  inlet 
of  the  Mare  Piccolo.  The  bay  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Capo 
San  Vito,  and  on  the  W.  it  is  protected  by  two  flat  islands,  the 
Choerades  of  antiquity,  now  called  San  Pietro  and  San  Paolo ;  the 
latter  and  smaller  is  occupied  by  a  lighthouse  and  by  the  ruins  of 
a  fort  built  by  the  French.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between 
San  Paolo  and  San  Yito  \  towards  the  N.W.  the  passage  is  navigable 
for  small  boats  only.  The  climate  of  Taranto  is  somewhat  cold  in 
winter,  and  not  unbearably  hot  in  summer.  The  honey  and  fruit 
of  the  district  still  maintain  their  ancient  reputation.  The  date- 
palm  also  bears  fruit  here,  but  it  seldom  ripens  thoroughly. 

Tarentwn^  or  Tarat^  as  it  was  called  in  Greek,  founded  to  the  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Galaenu  (perhaps  the  modern  Cervearo)  by  Spartan  Par- 
thenians  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthus,  B.C.  701,  gradually  extended 
its  sway  over  the  territory  of  the  lapygce,  which  was  peculiarly  suited  for 
agriculture  and  sheep-farming.  (The  sheep  of  this  district  wore  coverings 
to  protect  their  fleeces;  comp.  Horace,  Garm.  II.  6,  ^ovibus  pellitis  Qa- 
lesi".)  Excellent  purple  mussels  were  also  found  here,  so  that  the  twin 
industries  of  weaving  and  dyeing  sprang  up  side  by  side;  and  this  town 
seems  also  to  have  furnished  the  whole  of  Apulia  with  pottery.  Thus  through 
its  strong  fleet,  its  extensive  commerce  and  fisheries,  its  agriculture  and 
manufactures  Tarentum  became  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  city  of  Magna 
Oreoia.  The  coins  of  the  ancient  Tarentum  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  In  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  the  city  attained  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity, 
under  the  guidance  of  Arehptasy  the  mathematician;  but  at  the  same 
time  its  inhabitants  had  become  notorious  for  their  wantonness.  In 
the  war  against  the  Liicanians  Tarentum  summoned  to  its  aid  foreign 
princes  from  Sparta  and  Epirus,  and  in  its  struggle  with  Rome  it  was 
aided  by  Pprrhtu  C^l),  whose  general  Mlo,  however,  betrayed  the  city 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  town  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Hannibal,  but  was  conquered  in  209  by  the  Romans, 
who  sold  90,000  of  the  citizens  as  slaves.  In  B.C.  128  a  Roman  coliny  (Colonia 
N^tunUi)  was  established  here,  without,  however,  superseding  the  Greek 
community.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  Tarentum,  like  Naples  and  Reggio, 
was  still  essentially  a  Greek  town,  and  its  trade  and  industry  were  still 
flourishing  (411e  terrarum  mihi  preeter  omnes  angulus  ridet*,  Hor.  Carm. 
II.  6).  Subsequently  it  became  quite  Romanized.  From  the  reign  of 
Justinian  the  town,  with  the  rest  of  S.  Italy,  belonged  to  the  Byzantine 
empire.  In  927  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  but  in  967  it 
was  rebuilt  by  IReephoruM  Phocas,  in  consequence  of  which  Greek  once 
more  became  the  common  dialect  In  1063  Roburt  Guiteard  took  the  town 
and  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Botmund.  At  a  later  period  En^,  Frederick  II. 
built  the  castle  of  Rocca  Imperiale.  Philip ^  son  of  Charles  II.  of  Ai^ou, 
was  made  prince  of  Taranto  in  1301. 

The  railway-station  is  in  the  suburb  (Borgo)  to  the  N.W.,  which 
contains  the  commercial  storehouses  and  a  few  factories. 

16* 
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The  city  pioper  (Cittd)  occupies  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  of  the 
ancient  to'vrn  and  is  splendidly  situated  on  a  rock  in  the  sea.  The 
population  is  packed  with  unusual  density  in  confined  houses  and 
narrow  streets.  The  town  is  intersected  lengthwise  by  three  streets. 
The  Mare  Piccolo  is  skirted  by  the  Strada  Oaribaldij  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen,  whose  language  is  still  strongly  tinctured 
with  Greek  and  is  often  unintelligible  to  the  other  Tarentines. 
This  street  is  connected  by  a  number  of  lanes  with  the  narrow 
Strada  Maggiore,  or  main  street,  the  chief  business  thorough- 
fare, which  intersects  the  town  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  Strada 
Vittorio  EmanueUj  skirting  the  coast,  affords  a  view  of  the  bay 
and  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  forms  a  pleasant  evening 
promenade. 

The  partly  modernized  Cathedral  of  San  Cataldo  was  founded  in 
the  11th  century.  It  contains  many  ancient  columns,  with  antique 
or  medisval  capitals.  The  baroque  chapel  of  the  saint  (an  Irish- 
man), adjoining  the  choir  on  the  right,  is  sumptuously  decorated 
with  mosaics  and  sculptures.  By  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  is 
the  epitaph  of  Philip  of  Taranto.  Below  the  cathedral  is  an  early 
Christian  basilica,  excavated  in  1901.  —  The  Castle,  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  town,  and  the  other  fortifications  date  from  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

The  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are  scanty.  The  most  important 
is  a  Doric  Temple,  perhaps  dedicated  to  Poseidon,  now  represented 
by  the  upper  halves  of  two  huge  fluted  columns  on  the  ascent  to  the 
church  of  the  Santissima  Trinitil,  and  some  fragments  of  the  stylo- 
bate  in  the  Strada  Maggiore,  close  to  the  Castello.  To  judge  from  the 
heavy  proportions  of  the  columns  and  the  narrow  intercolumniation, 
this  is  one  of  the  oldest  extant  examples  of  the  Doric  style  (begin- 
ning of  6th  cent.  B.C.).  —  Over  the  bridge  connecting  the  town  with 
the  mainland  to  the  N.  of  the  Porta  di  Napoli  runs  a  Roman  aque- 
duct, 91/2  M.  long,  known  as  II  Triglio, 

The  S.E.  gate  of  the  town  is  named  the  Porta  di  Leece.  The 
canal  which  here  separates  the  town-rock  from  the  mainland  is 
239  ft.  wide,  and  admits  war-ships  of  the  largest  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  an  iron  swing-bridge  (Ponte  Girevole).  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  is  distinctly  visible  here,  one  of  the  few  places  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean where  it  Is  perceptible. 

On  the  mainland  towards  the  S.E.,  where  the  larger  part  of 
ancient  Tarentum  was  situated,  a  new  quarter ,  the  Cittd,  Nuova, 
has  sprung  up  within  the  last  26  or  35  years. 

The  Museum  in  the  former  convent  of  San  Pasquale,  in  the 
Piazza  Archita,  contains  the  antiquities  unearthed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  is  at  present  being  rebuilt. 

Among  the  contents  is  pottery,  some  of  rude  workmanship  and  some 
ornamented  with  geometric  designs,  dating  from  the  pre-Oreeian  inhabit- 
ants. The  Corinthian  vases  and  their  imitations  date  from  the  Doric 
colonists.  —  The  development  of  the  Hellenistic   plastic  art   from   the 
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severe  style  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  more  florid  taste  of  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.  is  illustrated  in  numerous  votiTe  statues  and  reliefs.  —  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  objects  are  a  few  jewels,  glass  and  ivory  articles,  two 
fine  marble  *Heads  (one  female,  from  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  the  other 
from  the  8rd  cent.  B.C.),  and  Hellenistic  reliefs  of  marine  and  land  fights 
between  Greeks  and  barbarians. 

Adjacent  is  the  large  Pcdazto  degli  Uffizij  completed  in  1896 
and  containing  law-courts,  schools,  and  municipal  offices.  Beyond 
is  the  PiMza  Venti  Settemhre,  whence  the  Strada  Giordano  Bruno 
(r.)  and  its  second  cross-street  (r.)  lead  to  the  Hospital.  Nearer  the 
sea,  in  the  Piazza  Anfiteatro,  the  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre  were 
formerly  yisible.  The  Strada  Giordano  Brano  goes  on  to  the  Arsenal, 
which  has  docks  665  ft.  long  and  130  ft.  wide.  Near  the  sea,  to 
the  N.  of  the  VUlaBeaumont-Bonelliy  are  large  heaps  of  the  purple- 
yielding  mussel-shells,  dating  from  antiquity.  The  Tilla  is  open  to 
"visitors  and  is  worth  seeing.  —  From  this  point  we  obtain  a  survey 
of  the  Mare  Piccolo,  which  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  pro- 
montory II  Piztone  and  the  Punta  della  Perma.  Excellent  fish 
abound  in  this  bay.  They  enter  with  the  tide  under  the  S.  bridge, 
and  when  returning  are  netted  in  great  numbers.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  93  different  species,  and  they  are  largely  exported  in 
every  direction.  Shell -fish  are  also  bred  here  in  vast  numbers 
(oysters  and  others  called  eozze,  the  best  being  the  coceioli').  The 
situation  of  the  beds  is  indicated  by  stakes  protruding  from  the 
water.  The  trayeller  may  visit  them  by  boat  (1 V2  ^r*  per  hr.),  and 
enjoy  his  oysters  fresh  from  the  sea  (about  50  0.  per  doz. ;  price 
better  arranged  in  advance;  bread  should  be  brought). 

In  the  district  between  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and  Otranto  the  iardntola, 
or  tarantella-spider  (Lycosa  tarantula),  occurs.  Its  bite  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  venomous  and  is  still  said  by  the  natives  to  cause  con- 
vulsions and  even  madness,  for  which  evils  music  and  dancing  are  sup- 
posed to  be  effectual  remedies.  The  latter  belief  gave  rise  to  the  curious 
tarantella -dancing  mania,  which  was  epidemic  in  S.  Italy  in  the  15- 
17th  centuries. 

From  Taranto  to  Bari,  see  p.  231.  Railway  to  MartifM  Franca  in  eours . 
of  construction. 

The  railway  describes  a  curve  round  the  Mare  Piccolo,  and  turns 
to  the  £.  -—  2041/2  M.  Monteiasi-MonUmesola ;  208  M.  Orottaglie; 
217  M.  FrancaviUa  Fontana.  (Railway  to  Lecce,  p.  234.)  —  221  M. 
Oria  (540  ft.),  the  ancient  Uria,  from  which  the  Doria  family  is 
said  to  derive  its  origin,  a  beautifully  situated  place  with  numerous 
palaces  and  a  small  museum  (in  the  Biblioteca  Municipale).  22672  ^* 
Latiano ;  231  M.  Mesagne. 

240  M.  BHndisi,  see  p.  232. 


From  Mbtaponto  to  Rbggio,  267  M.,  railway  in  I6V2-I8V4  brs. 
(fares  44  fr.  40,  30  fr.  30,  19  fr.  46  c). 

MetaporOo,  see  p.  242.  —  The  railway  crosses  the  Basento  (p.  241) 
and  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  miserably 
cultivated.  Although  quite  capable  of  yielding  two  crops  annually 
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with  proper  management,  it  is  allowed,  in  accordance  with  the  old- 
fashioned  system  prevalent  here,  to  lie  fallow  for  two  years  after 
each  crop.  In  the  marshy  districts  near  Metaponto  and  at  other  parts 
of  the  line  the  railway  company  has  surrounded  the  stations  and 
many  of  the  pointsmen's  and  signalmen's  huts  with  plantations  of 
the  Eucalyptus  Olobulu8,  which  have  already  proved  extremely 
beneficial  in  counteracting  the  malarious  influences  of  the  district. 
The  train  crosses  several  fiumare  (p.  264),  now  confined  within 
embankments.  The  numerous  watch-towers  are  a  memento  of  the 
unsafe  condition  of  the  coast  during  the  Middle  Ages,  which  is  also 
the  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  settlements  from  the  sea. 

5  M.  San-Basilio-Pisticcij  beyond  which  the  train  crosses  the 
Cavone,  10  M.  Montalbano  Jonico,  We  next  cross  the  Agri^  the 
ancient  Aciria,  13V2  M.  Policoro,  near  which  lay  the  Greek  town  of 
Heraclea  (founded  by  the  Tarentines  In  B.C.  432),  where  Pyrrhus 
with  his  elephants  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  280. 

The  train  traverses  a  wood  (Pantano  di  Polieoro)y  full  of  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  (myrtles,  oleanders,  etc.),  and  near 
(20  M.)  Nova  Siri  crosses  the  river  Sinni  (p.  240).  The  line  now 
approaches  the  sea.  —  22^2  M.  Rocea  Imperiale.  The  country  be- 
comes hilly.  26  M.  Montegiordano ;  31  M.  Roseto  (Capo  Spulico),  To 
the  left,  on  the  coast,  is  a  curious  ruin  (Torre  Roseto). 

The  finest  part  of  the  line  is  between  Roseto  and  Rossano.  It 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  broad  valley  of  the  Cratij  with 
the  pine-clad  Sila  mountains  (p.  251)  at  its  head,  and  of  the  steep 
Monte  PoUinOj  which  attains  in  the  Serra  Dolcedorme  a  hejght  of 
7450  ft.  and  is  never  free  from  snow  exc&pt  in  summer.  —  34  M. 
Amendolara;  40^2  M.  Trebisaece;  47  M.  Torre  Cerchiara. 

60M,  Bi\i9,ti  (^Rail.  Restaurant,  tolerable,  with  bedrooms),  form- 
erly Buffaloria,  junction  for  the  line  to  Cosenza  (R.  21),  derives  its 
name  from  the  ancient  Sybaris  (see  below).  Malarious  district. 
About  ^4  M.  from  the  station  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  temple. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Cratij  the  ancient  CrathiSt  on  which 
the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Sybaris,  founded  B.C.  720  by  Achaans  and 
TroBzenians,  and  destroyed  in  510  by  the  Crotonians,  was  situated. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.W..  near  Terranova  (p.  260),  are  the  scanty  ruins  of 
Thurii,  which  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites  after  the  destruction  of  their 
city.  In  B.C.  443  the  Athenians  sent  a  colony  thither,  and  with  it  the  historian 
Herodotus.  Owing  to  the  wise  legislation  of  Charondas ,  Thurii  soon  at- 
tained to  great  prosperity.  It  formed  a  league  with  the  Romans  in  B.C.  282, 
and  was  defended  by  C.  Fabricius  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lucanians, 
but  it  was  plundered  by  Hannibal  in  204.  In  B.C.  193  it  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  the  new  name  of  Copiae,  but  it  rapidly  declined,  and  was  at 
length  entirely  deserted. 

58  M.  Corigliano  Calabro.  The  town,  with  16,379  inhab,,  lies 
on  a  height  (720  ft.),  21/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station. 

651/2  M.  Rossano.  The  town  fAlbergo  Vittoria ,  clean) ,  with 
13,354  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  (976  ft.),  4  M.  off,  is  reached  by 
a  road  passing  through  olive-groves  and  reddish  clifiTs.    Adjacent 
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are  quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster.  The  to-wn  commands  fine 
views  of  the  Monte  PoUino  (p.  246)  and  the  Apulian  peninsula, 
especially  from  the  terrace  in  the  middle  of  the  Via  Garibaldi.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Nilas.  The  archiepiscopal  library  contains 
a  valuable  6th  cent.  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark, 
engrossed  on  purple  vellum  and  copiously  Illustrated. 

The  train  runs  close  to  the  sea  through  a  mountainous  district, 
and  crosses  the  Trionto.  Stations :  Mirio^Crosia^  San-Qiacomo-  CalO" 
pe%%ati,  Pietrapaola,  Campana,  86  M.  CariatU  Farther  on,  the  train 
traverses  plantations  of  olives,  vines,  and  flgs.  Stat.  Crucoli^  Cirhj 
Torre  Melissa,  —  109  M.  StrongolL  This  squalid  village,  situated 
on  a  bold  eminence  (1130  ft.)  6M.  from  the  station,  was  the  ancient 
PetelUx,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Philootetes,  and  besieged 
by  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  on  account  of  its  attachment 
to  Rome. 

119  M.  Cotrone  (Atbergo  Concordia,  Piazza  Yittoria,  trattoria 
well  spoken  of;  Alb,  Pitagora,  fair;  carriage  from  the  station  V2  f^*  i 
Lloyd's  Agents,  Fr.  Torromino  ^  Co,),  a  thriving  little  seaport  with 
7917  inhab.,  situated  on  a  promontory,  was  in  ancient  times  the 
famous  Achaean  colony  of  Croton,  founded  B.C.  710,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  able  in  510  to  send  an  army  of  100,000  men  into  the 
field  against  Sybaris.  After  its  great  victory  on  that  occasion,  how- 
ever, Croton  declined ;  not  long  afterwards  the  citizens  were  de- 
feated by  the  Locrians  on  the  river  Sagras  (p.  249),  and  in  299  the 
town  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  During  the 
height  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  Pythagoras,  who  had  fled  from 
Samos  to  escape  the  tyrant  Polycrates,  established  himself  at  Croton. 
He  attracted  a  band  of  disciples  and  founded  his  brotherhood  here, 
B.C.  540,  but  was  at  length  banished  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  citizens  (comp.  p.  242).  On  the  way  to  the  station  are  large 
storehouses  for  the  fruit  which  is  exported  hence  in  considerable 
quantities.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  old  Castle,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  highest  tower  of  which  commands  a  fine 
view  (admission  by  applying  to  an  officer  or  sergeant).  A  pleasant 
walk  may  be  taken  through  the  Strada  Margherita  to  the  harbour. 
—  Oranges  and  olives  thrive  admirably  in  the  environs,  and  are 
largely  exported.  Liquorice  is  also  a  staple  product.  An  intro- 
duction to  a  member  of  the  Baracco  family,  which  is  all-powerful 
in  this  neighbourhood ,  will  be  found  of  great  service  (sometimes 
obtainable  through  the  consuls  at  Naples). 

About  7  H.  to  the  S.  E.  is  the  Capo  Colonne,  or  Capo  ilTau,  a  low  pro- 
montory, much  exposed  to  the  wind.  (Route  to  it  by  land  2V2  hrs.,  very 
rough ;  boat  6-10  fr.)  As  the  steamer  rounds  this  cape,  the  eye  is  arrested 
by  a  solitary  column,  26Vs  ft.  high,  rising  conspicuously  on  massive  sub- 
structures above  the  few  modem  buildings  of  the  place.  This  is  now  the 
sole  relic  of  the  TempU  of  Bera  on  the  Ladnian  Promontory^  once  the  most 
revered  divinity  on  the  Oulf  of  Tarentum.  The  worship  of  Hera  has  been 
replaced  by  that  of  the  Madonna  del  Capo,  to  whose  church,  close  to  the  tem- 
ple, a  number  of  young  girls  from  Cotrone  ('le  verginelle")  go  every  Satur- 
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day  in  procession,  with  bare  feet.    To  the  S.W.  of  this  promontory  are 
three  others,  the  Capo  Cimiti^  the  Capo  JiizzutOy  and  the  Capo  (kutella. 

Beyond  Gotrone  the  train  quits  the  coast,  and  traverses  a  hilly 
district,  123Vj  M.  Pudano.  —  Before  reaching  (1291/2  M.)  Cutro 
it  passes  through  a  tunnel  ii/2  M.  in  length.  Stations:  liola-Capo 
Uixsuto^  Rocectbernarda,  Bottricello^  Cropaniy  Sellia^  Simeri  e  Crichi, 

166  M.  CaianzarO' Marina i  about  li/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
station  are  the  ruins  of  the  mediaBval  abbey  of  Raccella.  —  From 
the  Marina  a  branch-line  (6  M.,  in  25  min. ;  fares  1  fr.  5,  76,  50  c. ; 
comp.  p.  265)  runs  tIIL  Santa  Maria  to  Sola,  which  is  the  station 
for  Gatanzaro,  which  lies  2V2  M.  from  it.  Continuation  of  the  line 
to  Sant'Eufemia,  see  pp.  254,  255. 

Catanz&ro.  —  Hotbl-Rbstadbant  Bbbzia,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  1-8  fv.;  HdrsL 
Bestaubant  Cbntbalb  ,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3  fr.,  both  in  the  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  and  well  spoken  of;  Albebgo  Roma,  tolerable.  —  Farther  along 
the  Corso,  Caffi  del  Oenio. 

Garbiagbs.  Garr.  to  the  town  1  fr.  20c.,  wirh  two  horses  2  fr.,  at  night 
lV«i  2'/«  fr. ;  drive  in  the  town  l^/a  fr.  —  Diligence  at  5.16  a.m.  vi4  Tiriolo 
(p.  ^52)  to  Cosenza  in  16  hrs.  (fare  11  fr.),  returning  from  Gosenza  also  at 
5.15  a.m.  5  to  Marcellinara  (p.  262)  in  6»/4  hrs.  (fare  8»/4  fr.).  —  Mule^ 
3-5  fr.  a  day. 

Lloyd's  Agent,  Vincenzo  Bruno. 

Catanzard  (1125  ft.),  with  22,800  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  possesses  numerous  velvet  and  silk 
manufactories  and  luxuriant  olive-groves.  Fine  views  are  obtained 
from  the  campanile  of  the  Cathedral,  from  the  Via  Bellaviita  (N. 
side  of  the  town),  and  from  the  pretty  Giardlno  Pubblico  (^VUla 
Margherita,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town).  Near  the  castle  is  a  small 
Provincial  Museum  (key  at  the  prefecture,  not  always  obtainable), 
containing  coins,  vases,  and  other  antiquities  from  the  Greek 
settlements  of  the  district  (fine  helmet  from  Tiriolo ;  statuette  of 
iEsculapius)  among  the  pictures,  a  Lucretia  by  a  Venetian  master, 
and  a  Madonna  by  Antonello  da  Saliba,  1508).  The  Church  of  the 
Santo  Rosario  contains  a  Madonna  with  St.  Dominic,  a  good  Ven- 
etian picture  of  the  16th  century.  The  Castle  was  built  by  Robert 
Guiscard.  The  climate  is  cool  in  summer,  and  snow  often  lies  in 
winter.  Many  wealthy  families  reside  here.  Women  wearing  the 
handsome  Calabrian  costume  are  still  frequently  seen  here,  parti- 
cularly on  Sundays  and  market-days.  In  Sept ,  1905,  and  Oct., 
1907,  the  province  of  Catanzaro  was  visited  by  severe  earthquakes, 
which  devastated  numerous  communities  and  caused  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  lives.  The  neighbouring  provinces  of  Cosenza  and 
Beggio  were  almost  as  seriously  affected. 

160  M.  SqniUaoe.  The  town  (1130  ft.),  the  ancient  Scoladum 
or  Scylacium,  is  perched  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  5  M.  from 
the  station,  and  is  not  visible  from  the  railway. 

CasMiodoriuSf  the  private  secretary  of  Theodoric  the  Gveat,  was  bom 
at  Scylaciam  in  480  A.D.,  and  after  the  death  of  his  master  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Vivaria  founded  by  him,  where  he  wrote  a  number  of  learned 
^oyks,  apd  died  in  575.  —  To  the  N.  of  Sqaillac§  the  Emp.  Otho  II.  was 
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defeated  in  July,  982,  by  the  Arabs,  who  had  crossed  over  from  Sicily. 
He  himself  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Eos- 
sano  (p.  246),  where  he  met  his  consort  Theophano.  Otho  did  not  long 
survive  this  reverse*,  he  died  at  Rome  in  December,  ^83,  and  was  interred 
in  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  train  passes  through  the  promontory  by  means  of  two  tunnels. 
Stations:  Montauro^  Soverato,  San  Sostene,  SanV  Andrea,  Badolato, 
Santa  Caterinay  Ouardavallej  Monaster  ace- Stilo  (near  which  are 
iron-works),  Riace.  —  19372  M.  CauUmia,  The  river  Allaro  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Sagras  of  antiquity,  where  an  army  of  130,000 
Crotonians  is  said  to  have  been  annihilated  by  10,000  Locrians 
(eomp.  p.  247).  The  Achsan  Caulonia,  the  refuge  of  Pythagoras 
on  his  expulsion  from  Croton,  lay  to  the  N.E.,  near  the  StUaro, 

197  M.  Roeeella  lonica,  with  6338  inhab. ;  the  old  town,  with 
its  ruined  castle ,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  sea.  —  Near  the  station  of  (201^2  M.)  Oioiosa  lordca  (pop. 
9072)  is  a  small  ancient  amphitheatre.  From  this  point  on  the  magni- 
ficent scenery  resembles  that  of  Greece.  204  M.  Sidemo  Marina, 

207^/2  M.  Oerace.  The  railway-station  is  in  the  Marina  or  lower 
town  (Ai&.  Loeri^  Via  Garibaldi,  R.  IV2  ft?  clean).  From  it  a 
diligence  runs  twice  daily  in  2^2  hrs.  (back  in  IY2  hr.)  to  the 
upper  town  (1570ft.),  which  lies  6  M.  off  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  spur 
of  the  Apennines.  The  latter  contains  5650  inhab.  and  a  cathedral, 
originally  Romanesque,  in  which  the  antique  columns  are  still 
extant.  It  arose  from  the  ruins  of  Locri  Epizephyrii,  the  once 
celebrated  colony  of  the  Locrians,  founded  B.C.  683,  provided  with 
a  salutary  code  of  laws  by  Zaleucus  (664),  and  extolled  by  Pindar 
and  Demosthenes  for  its  wealth  and  love  of  art.  The  Locrian  town 
extended  between  the  base  of  three  steep  hills,  2  M.  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  station,  and  the  beach.  Glose  to  the  sea,  and  about  2V2  M. 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  railway-station,  rises  the  old  Torre  di  Oerace, 
where  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  were  ex- 
cavated in  1889-90.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule  in  this  region,  the 
temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order  (comp.  pp.  64,  xxxy).  The  tower 
was  partly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1907  (comp.  p.  248). 

From  Oerace  a  road  leads  through  beautiful  woods  over  the  Aspro- 
monte  (p.  257)  to  Cittanova.  The  top  of  the  pass  (3125  ffc.)  commands  a 
delightful  view  of  the  sea  in  both  directions.  Thence  viS,  Radicena  to 
eioia  Tauro  (p.  265;  diligence  daily  in  3  hrs.)  or  to  Palmi  (p.  256),  about 
37  M.  in  all. 

Stations:  Ardors, BovaMnOjBianconwovo.  Tunnel.  228M.  firan- 
ealeone.  The  line  now  skirts  the  Capo  Spartivento,  the  Promon- 
torium  Hereuleum  of  antiquity,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Calabria 
(station,  232 M.).  Tunnel.  236  M.  PaJi««.  The  train  turns  towards 
the  W.  and  then  nearly  to  the  N.  From  this  point  to  Pellaro  the 
railway  is  bounded  on  the  right  by  barren  rocks  and  sand-hills, 
intersected  now  and  again  by  the  stony  beds  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, dry  in  summer  and  often  overgrown  with  oleanders.  Tunnel. 
239V?  M.  Bova;  242  M.  Amendolea;  247  M.  MeUto. 
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253  M.  Saline  di  Reggio.  The  train  affords  a  view  of  the  coast 
and  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  rounds  the  Capo  deU'Armi,  the  Pro- 
montorium  LeueopetraCj  which  was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  the 
termination  of  the  Apennines.  Cicero  landed  here  in  B.C.  44, 
after  the  murder  of  Gnsar,  haying  been  compelled  by  adverse  winds 
to  turn  back  from  his  voyage  to  Greece ,  and  he  was  then  per- 
suaded by  citizens  of  Rhegium  to  go  to  Velia  (p.  263),  where  he  met 
Brutus. 

266  M.  Lazzaro ;  260  M.  Pellaro ;  263 V2  M.  San  Oregorio,  This 
district  is  well  cultivated. 

267  M.  Reggio  Centrale.  The  train  goes  on  vl&  the  Reggio  Sue- 
eursale  to  Reggio  Porto  (p.  267),  where  it  makes  direct  connection 
with  the  ferry-steamer  for  Messina  (see  p.  374). 


21.  From  Sibari  to  Cosenza. 

43  M.  Railway  in  2  41/2  hrs.  (fares  8  fr.  6,  5  fr.  65,  3  fr.  65  c).  Beyond 
Cosenza  the  railway  goes  on  to  (5VsM.)  Pietrafitia;  and  a  continuation  to 
Ifocera  Terinese  (p.  254)  vi4  Rogliano  (p.  252)  and  Martirano  is  projected. 

Sibari,  a  station  on  the  Metaponto  and  Reggio  railway,  see  p.  246. 
—  6  M.  Caaiano  al  lonio,  the  sUtion  for  Casiano  (6842  inhab.),  a 
beautifully  situated  town  6  M.  to  the  N.,  with  warm  baths,  and  an 
ancient  castle  on  a  lofty  rock.  The  castle  affords  a  magnificent 
survey  of  the  valleys  of  the  CosciU  and  the  Crati  (p.  246),  of  the 
wild,  barren  limestone  mountains  of  the  environs,  and  of  Monte 
PoUino  (p.  246).  The  Torre  di  Milo  is  pointed  out  here  as  the  tower 
whence  the  stone  was  thrown  that  caused  the  death  of  Titus  Annius 
Milo,  when  he  was  besieging  Cosa  on  behalf  of  Pompey. 

10  M.  Spe%%anO'Ca8trovillari ;  Spezzano  is  4V2  ^-  ^  the  S.  and 
Castrovillari  IOV2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  stetion  (p.  240).  About  1 V2  M. 
(by  road  2^/4  M.)  to  the  S.E.  of  Spezzano  lies  Terranova  di  Sibari 
(p.  246).  —  15  M.  TarHa.  Beyond  (I8V2  M.)  San-Mareo-Roggiano 
the  train  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Crati,  which  it  ascends,  crossing 
several  affluents  of  that  river.  Stations:  Mongraaaano-Cervieatiy 
Torano-Lattarico,  Aeri-BisignanOy  Montalto-Ro$e,  —  From  (38V2  M.) 
Rende-San-Fili  a  beautiful  road  leads  to  the  W.  across  the  Galabrian 
spurs  of  the  Apennines,  passing  through  fine  chestnut-woods  on  this 
side  of  the  pass  (3117  ft.),  to  Paola  (p.  264;  diligence  from 
Cosenza,  see  p.  261). 

43  M.  Ck>8enza  (1256  ft.;  H$t.  Excelsior,  Piazza  Hccola,  Gorso 
Telesio,  R.  &  L.  2-21/2  fr-  5  Albergo  Vetere,  near  the  gardens  by  the 
theatre,  with  view),  the  ancient  Conaentia,  once  the  principal  city 
of  the  Bruttli,  is  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cosenza  and 
an  archiepiscopal  residence,  with  13,841  inhab.,  including  many 
wealthy  landed  proprietors.  It  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  hill  which 
separates  the  Crati  from  the  Bwento,  above  the  confluence  of  these 
streams,  and  is  commanded  by  a  castle  (p.  261).   Serious  damage 
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was  sustained  from  the  earthquakes  of  1783,  1854,  1870,  and  1905, 
and  from  a  conflagration  in  1901. 

Alaric,  King  of  the  Yisigoths,  died  at  Gosenza  in  410,  after 
he  had  plundered  Rome  and  made  an  attempt  to  pass  over  into 
Sicily.  His  coffin  and  his  treasures  are  said  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  bed  of  the  riyer  Buxentius  (Busento).  The  site  is  unkno\?n, 
but  tradition  places  it  at  the  union  of  the  Busento  and  the  Grati, 
near  the  station,  and  now  marked  by  the  'Ponte  Alerico'. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral,  consecrated  in  1222  in  presence  of  Emp. 
Frederick  II.  and  recently  restored,  contains  the  tomb  of  Louis  III. 
of  Anjou,  who  died  here  in  1435,  eighteen  months  after  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Savoy.  —  Near  the  Prefettwa  and  the  new  Theatre 
are  tasteful  gardens.  Here  a  monument,  with  an  allegorical  figure 
of  Liberty  by  Gius.  Pacchioni  of  Bologna,  was  erected  in  1879  to 
the  Brothers  Bandiera  and  other  participators  in  the  Galabrian  ris- 
ing of  1844.  Farther  on  are  several  busts :  to  the  right,  Bernardino 
Telesio,  the  philosopher  (d.  1588),  to  the  left,  Garibaldi,  Gavour, 
Mazzini.  —  A  picturesque  footpath  leads  from  the  promenade  up 
the  valley  of  the  Grati  to  the  CasUllo  (1250  ft.),  the  walls  of  which, 
though  9  ft.  In  thickness,  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  shocks  of 
earthquakes  (see  above).  Fine  view  from  the  top.  The  return  may 
be  made  through  the  valley  of  the  Busento,  the  entire  walk  taking 
about  1  hr. 

Fbom  GossifZA  TO  Paoiji,  via  Bende-San-Fili  (p.  260),  diligence  daily 
in  8  hn.,  starting  at  7  a.m.,  and  returning  at  6  a.m.  (fare  4  fr.  65  c);  one- 
horse  carr.  about  15  fr. 

To  the  E.  of  Gosenza  rises  the  Bila,  a  lofty  and  partially  wooded 
range  of  mountains,  extending  about  37  H.  from  N.  to  S.,  25  M.  from  E. 
to  W.,  attaining  in  the  Botte  Donate  a  height  of  6330  ft.,  and  embracing  an 
extensive  network  of  valleys  watered  by  scanty  streams  flowing  in  gravelly 
channels.  These  mountains,  which  consist  of  granite  and  gneiss,  present 
an  abrupt  face  towards  the  valley  of  the  Grati  but  gradually  fall  away 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  In  ancient  times  they  supplied  the  Athe- 
nians and  Sicilians  with  wood  for  ship-building,  but  the  forests  have 
now  mostly  given  place  to  extensive  pastures.  The  snow  does  not  dis- 
appear from  the  higher  regions  until  the  latter  end  of  May  or  June.  This 
beautiful  district,  which  has  very  rarely  been  explored  by  travellers,  is 
still  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  Information  and  letters  of  intro- 
duction may  be  obtained  through  the  Giub  Alpino  Silano  at  Gosenza. 
The  best  months  for  the  tour  are  July,  August,  and  September.  —  From 
Gosenza  a  diligence  (fare  lOfr.  5  carr.-and-pair  85  fr.,  with  fee)  plies  daily 
(except  in  winter)  in  12  hrs.  to  San  Oi&vanni  in  Fiore  (3445  ft. ;  simple 
accommodation  at  Signora  Botelli^s),  a*  romantic  mountain-hamlet  (pretty 
costumes).  The  road  is  specially  attractive  as  far  as  the  first  Gantoniera. 
The  ascent  of  the  Montenero  (6170  ft. ;  view  of  the  sea  in  both  directions), 
to  the  S.W.,  may  be  made  from  San  Oiovanni  in  5-6  hrs.  (with  guide;  horse 
or  mule  desirable)  by  a  route  following  the  bed  of  the  Arvo  (Albo)^  tra- 
versing the  steep  and  stony  slopes  on  its  banks,  and  farther  on  passing 
through  fine  beech-woods.  The  road  goes  on  (diligence  daily  in  IIV2  hrs.) 
vi&  Santa  Seeerina  (1065  ft.)  to  Cotrone  (p.  247). 


The  Road  from  Gosenza  to  Pizzo  (diligence  daily  at  5.15  a.m., 
to  Rogliano  in  32/3,  Tiriolo  in  IS^/g,  Oatanzaro  in  16  hrs.,  oomp. 
p.  248;   railway  to  Rogliano  projected,  comp.  p.  250)  gradually 
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ascends  through  a  well-cultivated  district.  The  heights  are  clothed 
with  oaks  and  chestnuts. 

9V2  ^*  Bogliano,  a  town  of  3460  inhah.,  on  a  hill  to  the  left, 
commands  a  charming  view  of  the  fertile  country  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  above  which,  on  the  right,  rises  the  Monte  Cocnzzo 
(p.  254).  The  road  then  descends  into  the  ravine  of  the  Savuto^ 
the  ancient  5a&atu9,  ascends  an  abrupt  ridge,  and  passes  Carpan%ano, 
Coracij  and  Soveria  Mannelli,  whence  a  road  (diligence  in  6  hrs.) 
leads  to  the  right  to  NicastrOy  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Sant* 
Eufemia  to  Catanzaro  (see  p.  254).  It  then  leads  through  gorges 
and  wood  to  — 

34  M.  Tiriolo.  The  small  town  (2166  ft. ;  CriUUea  Inn),  with 
4267  inhab.,  lies  high  up  on  the  watershed  of  the  Coracey  which 
descends  to  the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  and  of  the  Amato,  which  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Sant'Eufemia,  the  ancient  Sinus  Terinaeus,  The 
name  Tiriolo  recalls  the  ancient  Ager  Taurianus.  Numerous  anti- 
quities and  coins  have  been  found  here.  The  costumes  of  the 
women  are  picturesque.  The  summit  of  the  Monte  di  Tiriolo  (ca. 
20  min.),  with  a  meteorological  station  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
affords  a  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Squillace  and  Sant'Eufemia. 

From  Tiriolo  a  road  leads  to  the  S.E.,  crossing  the  Corace,  to  (9V2  M.^ 
Catanzaro  (diligence,  see  p.  248). 

The  road  to  Reggio  crosses  the  hills  and,  near  the  station  Afar- 
cellinara  on  the  Sant'Eufemia  and  Catanzaro  line  (p.  264),  the 
Amato,  and  then  follows  the  railway  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  The  view  includes  the  two  gulfs  of  Squillace  and  Sant' 
Eufemia,  scarcely  20  M.  apart. 

Beyond  Casino  Chiriaco  we  traverse  the  plateau  of  Maida,  where 
in  1806  the  British  troops  under  Sir  John  Stuart  defeated  Regnier 
and  drove  the  French  out  of  Calabria.  The  route  through  the  fertile 
but  unhealthy  plain  now  skirts  the  railway  to  (ca.  62  M.)  Pizzo  (p.  266). 


22.  From  Battipaglia  (Naples)  along  the  West  Coast 
to  Ueggio  (Messina), 

248  M.  Railway  in  llVs-14  hrs.  (fares  42  fr.,  28  fr.  80,  18  fr.  55  c).  — 
From  Naples  to  Bkooio,  298Vs  M.,  railway  in  iSi/t-ieVz  hrs.  (fares  47  fr.  75, 
32  fr.  90,  20  fr.  80  c).  The  priee  of  through-tickets  to  Measina,  Palermo, 
and  other  Sicilian  points  inclades  the  crossing  to  Heasina.  —  Sleeping- 
carriages  in  the  evening  express-trains  (not  very  comfortable)  18  fr.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  1st  class  fare.  —  Through-carriages  for  Palermo  are  attached 
to  the  Hrains  de  luxe\  running  from  Dec.  or  Jan.  to  April  or  Hay  between 
Paris  and  Borne  and  between  Berlin  and  Naples  (p.  1).  O^he  journey  from 
Naples  to  (436  M.)  Palermo  by  this  route  takes  ISVs  hrs.  (inclusive  fare 
103  fr.  56  c). 

The  railway  along  the  W.  coast  of  Calabria  is  very  striking  and  is  notable 
both  for  the  boldness  of  the  constmctionf  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
The  Neapolitan  and  Galabrian  mountains  abut  so  closely  and  so  abruptly 
on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  that  the  railway  has  often  to  burrow  it«  way  through 
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the  cliffs  by  means  of  tunnels.  The  ancient  towns,  with  their  ruined  castles, 
lie  picturesquely  on  the  mountain-sides.  The  ii^abitants,  many  of  whom 
still  wear  their  quaint  and  many-coloured  local  costumes,  are  mostly 
fishermen  or  cultivators  of  grain  and  wine,  agrumi,  figs,  and  olives.  The  ■ 
fields  are  often  enclosed  by  prickly  hedges  of  the  Opuntia  cactus  (p.  264). 
Many  short-coursed  streams  fall  into  the  sea,  generally  with  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  water,  but  wild  and  devastating  torrents  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  railway  crosses  these  and  their  gorges  by  lofty  viaducts,  affording 
grand  and  ever-changing  views.  Beyond  the  Oapo  Vaticano  Ht.  iEtna  and 
other  mountains  of  Sicily  come  into  sight  on  the  right. 

Steamboats  of  the  Navigazione  QeneraU  ItaUana  from  Naples  to  Messina 
in  12-18  hrs.,  leaving  on  Sat.  &  Wed.  afternoon  and  Mon.  even.,  and 
returning  on  Thurs.  ft  Tues.  afternoon  and  Wed.  &  Sun.  even,  (fare 
35V2  fr.,  meals  extra). 

From  Naples  to  Battipaglia  (45V2  M.),  see  pp.  178-183.  —  From 
Battipaglia  to  (13  M.)  Pesto  (Paestum),  see  p.  184.  —  The  next 
station  (16  M.  from  Battipaglia)  is  Ogliastro  CilentOj  the  village  of 
which  name  lies  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  on  the  hill. 

18 Va  M.  Agropoli  (Alb.  del  Sad,  8/4  M.  from  the  station,  by  tlie 
sea,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  from  I1/2  fr.,  clean).  The  railway  leaves  the  coast, 
which  here  juts  out  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Punta  Licosa,  the  S.  horn 
of  the  Gnlf  of  Salerno.  We  skirt  the  E.  side  of  the  Monte  Stella 
(3707  ft.).  Several  tunnels  are  threaded  before  and  after  (22V2  M.) 
Torehiara.  Beyond  (26  M.)  Eutino  we  cross  the  AlentOy  the  ancient 
Halea,  2972^.  Omignano ;  32M.  CastelnuovoVcUlo,  Soon  after  leav- 
ing (33 1/2  M.)  Caial  Velino  the  line  regains  the  coast.  —  38  M.  Ascia, 

At  CasUUcmmare  di  VegUa  or  deUa  Sruca,  IV4  M.  to  the  N.W.,  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  a  hill-ridge,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alento,  are  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  town  of  Elea  or  Velia^  founded  in  B.C.  536  by  the  Phoceeans, 
after  their  expulsion  from  Alalia  in  Corsica. 

The  line  now  runs  close  above  the  sea,  which  long  shows  the 
effect  of  the  yellow  water  of  the  Alento.  Fine  retrospect ;  in  front 
is  Capo  Palinuro*  —  42^/2  M.  Pisciotta,  The  train  passes  on  the  land- 
ward side  of  MorUe  Bulgheria  (4015  ft.).  —  471/2  M.  San  Mauro  la 
Bruea;  50  M.  Centola.  A  viaduct  bridges  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Mingardo;  the  village,  with  its  rained  castle,  lies  on  the  rocky 
slope  to  the  right.  —  63  M.  Celle  di  Bulgheria  j  58  M.  Torre  Or$aia. 
The  Qolfo  di  Policastro  (the  Sinus  Laus  of  the  ancients)  comes  into 
sight.  The  small  town  of  (60  M.)  Policastro,  where  we  regain  the 
sea,  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
Robert  Guiscard  in  1056  and  by  the  Turks  in  1542  and  now  con- 
tains barely  530  inhabitants.  —  62  M.  Capitello;  64  M.  Vihonati; 
661/2  M.  Sapri  (Alb.  Garibaldi,  R.  1  fr.),  a  flourishing  little  trading 
town  with  29'23  inhabitants.  Between  this  point  and  Sant'  Eufemia 
the  mountains  abut  on  the  sea  without  the  Intervention  of  a  coast- 
plain,  and  the  train  has  constantly  to  pierce  through  the  cliffs  and 
cross  mountain -torrents.  70  M.  Acquafredda;  74  M.  Maratea; 
81 1/2  M.  Prata-d'Aieta-Tortora  (Alb.  del  Oucil,  at  Prata).  We  pass 
the  small  Jsole  di  Dino^  with  a  singular  grotto.  85  M.  Casaletto; 
89  M.  Scalea  (Alb.  Florio).  The  line  crosses  the  broad  bed  and 
plain  of  the  Lao,    92^/2  M.  Verhicaro-Orsomarso ;  both  these  little 
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to^ns  lie  8-9  M.  inland,  and  above  the  former  rises  Monte  Pellegrino 
(6516  ft.).  —  941/2  M.  Gfisolia;  97  M.  areUa  Maierd,  with  the 
island  of  Cirella  to  the  right.  99  M.  Diamante^  (104  M.)  Belvedere 
MarittimOf  and  the  following  little  towns  are  all  finely  sitnated 
on  rocks  overhanging  the  sea.  Above  rises  the  Montea  (5852  ft.), 
the  last  summit  of  the  Neapolitan  limestone  Apennines,  which 
here  give  place  to  the  Calabrian  Apennines,  consisting  of  gneiss 
and  slate.  —  The  line  penetrates  Cape  Bonifatti  by  several  tunnels. 
113  M.  Cetraroy  supported  mainly  by  the  anchovy  fishery;  115  M. 
Aequappesa;  117  M.  Ouardia  Piemontese^  in  a  lofty  situation,  with 
thermal  baths ;  121  M.  Fuscaldo,  with  9544  inhab.  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle. 

124^2  M.  Faola  {Regina  Xltglia^  near  the  station,  bargaining 
advisable),  with  9425  inhab.,  finely  situated  in  a  ravine  and  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain.  The  town,  which  carries  on  an  extensive 
oil  and  wine  trade,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Palycus  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  San  Francesco  di  Paola  (b.  1416), 
founder  of  the  mendicant  order  of  the  Minims.  The  road  from  the 
station  (1  M.)  divides  at  the  top  of  the  hill  into  (r.)  the  road  to 
Cosenza  (diligence  daily,  see  p.  251)  and  (1.)  the  *Boute  du  Oalvaire' 
leading  to  the  (1/2  hr.)  picturesquely  situated  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, established  in  the  15th  cent,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
Gothic  cloisters  in  the  17th.  The  foresteria  of  the  convent  affords 
modest  food  and  accommodation  for  which  the  traveller  should  pay 
what  he  would  naturally  be  charged  at  a  hotel. 

128  M.  San  Lucido ;  132^/2  M.  Fiumefreddo  Bruzio,  with  a 
ruined  castle,  situated  between  two  deep  ravines;  135  M.  Longo- 
bardi.  We  pass  under  two  torrents  by  means  of  covered  galleries. 
138^2  M.  Belmonte  Calahro.  In  the  background  rises  Monte  Coctizso 
(5060  ft.),  which  connects  the  narrow  coast-range,  along  which  the 
railway  runs  from  Monte  Montea  (see  above),  with  the  Sila  group 
(p.  251).  —  140  M.  Amantia^  the  ancient  Clampetia  of  Bruttium 
(diligence  to  Cosenza  in  11  hrs.,  daily  at  9.30  a.m.,  in  summer  in 
the  evening,  fare  7  fr.  70  c).  -—  145i/2  M.  Serra-Aiello.  The  train 
crosses  the  Savuto  (p.  252)  and  enters  the  flatter  coast-region  bor- 
dering the  Oulf  of  Sant'Eufemia.  —  149  M.  Nocera  Terinese ; 
153  M.  Falema;  158  M.  Sant'Eufemia  Marina. 

160  M.  Sant'Eufemia  Biforoazione  (Masnoeea's  Inn),  About 
1  M.  from  the  village,  and  nearer  the  sea,  lay  the  celebrated  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  founded  by  Bobert  Guiscard,  but  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  1638. 

Fboh  Sant^Eufbmia  to  Catanzabo,  29  M.,  railway  in  about  2  hrs. 
(fares  5  fr.  50,  3  fr.  85,  2  fr.  50  c).  —  3V«  M.  Sambiate.  —  51/2  M.  Nioastro 
(Alb.  Unione,  unpretending  but  very  fair),  an  episcopal  town  on  the  Mil- 
side,  in  the  now  ruined  castle  of  which  Frederick  II.  once  for  several  years 
confined  his  son,  the  German  king  Henry  VII.,  who  had  rebelled  against 
him  in  1235.  The  latter  was  drowned  in  the  Savuto  at  Martorano  in  1242, 
and  was  buried  at  Cosenza.  Route  to  Cosenza  vii  Soveria  Mannelli,  see 
p.  252.  —  8  M.  Feroleto  ArUico;  10  M.  MarcelUnara^  where  the  costumes  are 
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interesting  (to  Tiriolo,  lee  p.  2BQ ;  to  Catanzftro,  p.  248);  UVs  M.  Setttn^iano ; 
301/2  M.  Coraet;  23  M.  Catansaro  Sola  (p.  248);  25Vs  M.  Santa  Maria.  —  29  M. 
(kOamaro  UariHM  (p.  248). 

I64V2M.  SanPietroaMaida-Maida;  I66V2M. Curingai  171 V2M. 

I76V2  M.  Pino  (Alb,  Ceniraie^  in  the  Piazza),  a  town  with 
9172  inhah.,  sitnated  on  a  sandstone  rock  on  the  coast  about  1  M. 
from  the  railway-station.  In  the  Piazza  is  the  ruinous  old  castle 
where  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  who  had  landed  here  five 
days  before,  was  shot  on  Oct.  13th,  1815.  Outside  the  town  is  a 
lionumenit  to  those  who  perished  in  the  reyolt  of  the  brothers 
Bandiera  (p.  261).  —  178V2  M.  MonteUone-Porto^ Santa -Venere, 
the  station  for  Honteleone  (Alh,  d' Italia;  Alh,  CmtrdU),  a  loftily 
situated  town  with  10,066  inhab.,  about  6V2  M.  inland  (diligence 
5  times  daily  in  2  hrs. ;  in  the  rererse  direction,  1  hr.),  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Eipponion^  the  Viho  VaUnUa  of  the  Romans.  The  old 
castle  was  erected  by  Frederick  II.  Monteleone  and  many  other 
communes  in  the  same  district  suffered  terribly  in  the  Oalabrian 
earthquakes  of  1905  and  1907  (comp.  p.  248). 

The  road  from  Monteleone  to  (22  M.)  Rotarno  (diligence  daily  in 
iV4  hrs.,  to  Mileto  in  l*/«  hr.)  passes  MUeto  (Alb.  De  Vita;  Alb.  Roma), 
once  tbe  favourite  residence  of  Cionnt  Soger  of  Sicily,  whose  son,  King 
Roger,  was  bom  here.  Pop.  8487.  About  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  are  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  Santa  Trinitd  founded  by  the  count,  where  his  remains 
and  those  of  his  first  wife  Eremberga  formerly  reposed  in  two  ancient 
sarcophagi  which  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Kaples. 

From  Monteleone  a  road  (diligence  dally  in  6Vs  hrs. ;  also  mountain 
path  from  Mileto  as  far  as  Soriano)  leads  to  the  S.B.  into  the  mountains 
to  Serra  San  Bruno  (2570  inhab.),  situated  at  a  height  of  2625  ft.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ancinale.  On  the  way  we  pass  San  OregoriOy  loponOy  Soriano, 
and  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Dominican  monastery  of  San  Domenico 
Soriano.  About  11/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Serra  San  Bruno  (road)  are  the 
imposing  ruins  of  the  celebrated  convent  of  Santo  Stefano  del  Boseo,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783.  The  convent  was  erected  in 
1094  as  the  second  Certosa  by  St.  Bruno  of  Cologne,  the  founder  of  the 
Carthusian  order,  who  himself  officiated  as  its  abbot  until  his  death  in  1101. 

183V2  M.  Briatieo;  190  M.  Parghelia.  —  192  M.  Tropia  (Alb. 
della  Stazlone),  the  ancient  Trapeia^  a  town  with  3632  inhab.,  finely 
situated  on  a  rock  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  —  Beyond  (196i/2  M.) 
Bieadi  the  railway  skirts  the  Capo  Vaticano,  the  ancient  TauHa" 
num  Promontofiumj  with  its  lighthouse.  To  the  W.  in  the  distance 
rises  Stromboli  (p.  362).  —  202  M.  loppolo.  Beyond  (205  M.) 
Nicdttra  we  cross  the  Uisima,  the  ancient  Utdma.  —  210  M.  Eoaamo, 

216  M.  Qioia  Tawro  (Alb.  Bucciarello;  British  vice -consul, 
Edward  Briglia),  a  desolate-looking  place,  situated  on  the  coast  to 
the  right,  and  an  extensive  d^pdt  of  oil.  —  The  line  crosses  a  fine 
bridge  spanning  the  Peiraeej  the  ancient  MetauruSy  a  river  famed 
for  its  fish. 

222  M.  Falmi  (Alb.  Trtnaeria^  near  the  Giardino  Pubblico,  Alb. 
CentraUy  with  frequented  trattoria,  both  unpretending ;  cab  to  the 
town,  40  minutes*  ascent  from  the  station,  1  fr. ;  shorter  footpath), 
with  10,493  inhab.,  surrounded  by  magnificent  orange  and  old  olive 
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plantations,  and  affording  beautiful  views  of  the  coast  and  the  island 
of  Sicily,  particularly  from  the  Oiardino  Puhhlico, 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  *Monte  Slia  (1670  ft.),  which 
is  easily  ascended  in  l-iVs  br.  by  a  good  path  through  olive-woods.  We 
follow  the  Corso  Umberto  Primo  to  the  square  with  eight  fountains,  leave 
this  to  the  left,  and  go  on  between  walls  to  the  olive-grove,  taking  the 
path  to  the  left  as  we  enter  the  grove  and  that  to  the  right  as  we  quit  it. 
The  top  commands  a  superb  view  of  the  Faro,  the  castle  of  Scilla,  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Uessina,  and  the  majestic  iEtna  in  the  background. 
The  X.  coast  of  Sicily  is  visible  as  far  as  Milazxo  \  out  at  sea  are  Stromboli 
and  the  other  Lipari  Islands  \  to  the  X.  the  bay  of  Oioia  as  far  as  Capo 
Vaticano.  We  may  descend  in  20  min.  to  the  road  leading  from  Palmi 
to  Bagnara,  at  a  point  about  8  H.  from  the  station  of  Bagnara  (short-cuts 
for  walkers).  ' 

The  line  from  Palmi  to  Reggio,  traveising  chestnut  and  olive 
plantations,  with  continuous  views  of  the  sea  and  coast,  leads  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  on  the  Mediterranean,  which, 
however,  is  frequently  afflicted  by  earthquakes.  The  railway  skirts 
the  Monte  Elia  (see  above)  and  descends  to  (228V2  M.)  Bagnara,  — 
231 1/2  M.  Favazzina. 

234  M.  Seilla  (Albergo  Baviera,  on  the  Marina),  the  ancient 
Scyllay  with  5042  inhab.,  noted  for  its  silk  and  wine.  The  castle 
(closed),  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  narrow  promontory,  on 
which  the  upper  town  lies,  was  once  the  seat  of  the  princes  of 
Kuffo  di  Scilla.  It  was  occupied  by  the  English  after  the  battle  of 
Maida  (p.  252),  and  defended  for  18  months  (until  1808)  against 
the  French.  The  castle  and  the  Piazza  afford  fine  views.  Numerous 
swordflsh  (pesce  spada)  are  caught  here  in  July.  Ascent  of  the 
Aspromontej  see  p.  267. 

The  rock  of  Scylla ,  represented  in  Homer's  Odyssey  as  a  roaring 
and  voracious  sea-monster  —  a  beautiful  yirgin  above,  and  a  monster 
with  a  wolfs  body  and  dolphin's  tail  below  —  is  depicted  by  the  poets 
in  conjunction  with  the  opposite  Charybdis  as  fraught  with  imminent 
danger  to  all  passing  mariners.  The  currents  and  eddies  in  the  straits  are 
still  very  rapid,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  Charybdis  of  the  ancients  is 
by  no  means  exactly  opposite  to  the  whirlpool  of  Scylla,  as  the  mediaeval 
proverb  ^incidis  in  Seyllatn,  eupiens  vitare  Charybdin'  appears  to  indicate, 
but  outside  the  harbour  of  Messina,  8V2  M.  from  Scilla  (comp.  p.  874). 

242V2  M.  CannittlU),  —  240  M.  ViUa  Ban  eiovanni  {Trattoria, 
very  fair),  prettily  situated  exactly  opposite  Messina,  to  which  ferry 
steamers  (restaurant  on  board)  ply,  in  connection  with  the  trains, 
five  times  daily.  The  express  trains  stop  at  the  Stazione  Porto  (Rail. 
Restaurant,  D.,  incl.  wine,  3^2  ^r.).  The  carriages  of  the  *train  de 
luxe'  and  generally  also  those  of  the  express  trains  are  carried 
across  the  strait  and  go  on  directly  to  Palermo  (comp.  p.  252, 
also  p.  374). 

24272  M.  Catona,  opposite  Messina  (p.  863).  We  are  now  in  a 
region  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  oranges^  pomegranates,  palms, 
and  aloes.'—  244  M.  OaUieo;  245  M.  Arehi-Reggio ;  246  M.  Santa- 
Caterina-Reggio ;  2471/2  M.  ReggiO'-Succursale, 

248  M.  Reggie.  —  There  are  three  Railway  Statiokb  here :  Reggie 
Centrals  (at  the  S.  end  of  the  town),  Regffio  Suecurtale  (near  the  centre  of 
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tb«  town),  and  Reggio  Porto  at  the  wharf  of  the  ferry-boats,  ca.  Vs  M.  to 
the  K.  of  Beggio  Succursale. 

Hotels.  Albbrqo  Gbntbalb,  in  the  Corso  Garibaldi,  with  good  restaur 
rant,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  4,  B.  11/4,  dej.  3,  D.  41/2  (both  incl.  wine),  omnibus 
1  fr. ;  Alb.  Gapbesa,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emannele,  variously  judged. 

British  Vioe-Oonsal,  Edw.  R,  Kerrich.  —  Llotd''8  Agbnts,  A,  Lopresti 
A  Sons. 

Oarrii^es  (stand  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emannele),  per  drive  80  c,  at 
night  1  fr.  20  c. ;  per  hr.  IV2  fr.,  at  night  2  fr.  20  c. 

Steamer  to  Messina  four  times  daily  in  ca.  1  hr.,  see  p.  374.  The  boats 
start  and  arrive  at  piers. 

ReggiOy  called  Reggio  Calabria  to  distinguish  it  from  Reggie 
nell'  Emilia,  is  tlie  capital  of  the  proyince  of  the  same  name,  and  an 
archiepiscopal  residence,  -with  34,617  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1783.  Known  in 
antiquity  as  Rhegium^  it  was  originally  a  Eubcean  colony,  and  was 
peopled  in  B.  0.  723  by  fugitive  Messenians.  Rhegium  soon  rose  to 
prosperity,  but  it  also  early  suffered  the  hardships  of  war.  In  B.  G. 
887  the  town  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius  L  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  in  B.  G.  270  by  the  Romans.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
suffered  the  same  fate,  successively  at  the  hands  of  Totila  the  Goth 
in  549,  the  Saracens  in  918,  the  Pisans  in  1005,  Robert  Guiscard 
in  1060,  and  the  Turks  in  1552  and  1597. 

The  Cathedral^  a  spacious  basilica  with  pillars,  dates  from  the 
17th  cent. ;  the  Gappella  del  Sacramento,  to  the  left  of  the  high- 
altar,  is  richly  adorned  with  coloured  marble.  On  the  fa^de  is  a 
quotation  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles*  The  interior  of  the  ca- 
thedral has  been  restored.  —  The  Strada  delle  Gaserme,  60  yds.  to 
the  S.  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  descends  to  the  sea,  where  Ancient 
Baths  have  been  excavated.  Adjacent  is  the  interesting  Museo  Civico^ 
containing  fine  terracottas,  lamps,  statuettes,  and  vases ;  relief  of 
women  dancing,  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  G.,  with  its  painted  architectural 
framework ;  similar  fragments  of  a  later  date,  with  elegant  ornamen- 
tation on  a  bright  red  ground;  an  interesting  Laocoon  group;  mo- 
saics, small  bronzes,  coins,  and  inscriptions.  —  Above  the  cathedral 
rises  the  Castello. 

In  the'piazza  adjoining  the  central  railway-station  is  a  statne  of 
Garibaldi.  —  A  military  band  often  plays  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emannele,  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Italia.  —  The 
Strada  Reggio  Gampi,  wl^ph  runs  along  the  heights  behind  the 
town,  forms  a  charming  promenade  with  varying  views  (especially 
fine  by  evening -light)  of  the  environs  and  the  Sicilian  coast.  The 
distance  from  Reggio  to  Messina  is  about  7  M.  (Gomp.  the  Map, 
p.  362). 

ExGDRsioNs.  At  the  back  of  Reggio  rises  the  imposing,  forest-dad  As- 
promonte,  the  W.  extremity  of  the  range  which  in  ancient  times  bore  the 
name  of  Sila;  the  highest  point  is  the  Montalto  (6420  ft.)4  The  summit  is 
overgrown  with  beech-trees,  the  slopes  partly  with  pines.  Here,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beggio,  Garibaldi  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Italian  troops  under  Pallavicini,  A%Lg.  29th,  1862.  The  ascent,  which  is 
very  laborious,  is  best  undertaken  from  Villa  San  Giovanni  (p.  25d)  or  from 
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Scilla  (p.  256;  two  mules  and  one  guide  for  a  day  and  a  half  14  fr.)' 
Pedestrians  will  find  the  bridle-path  somewhat  difflcult  as  far  aa  the  first 
plateau,  bat  beyond  that  point  it  improves  and  leads  through  moorland 
and  woods.  If  possible  the  start  should  be  made  early  on  a  moonlight 
night.  The  summit,  which  is  reached  in  9  hrs.,  commands  an  imposing 
view  of  the  sea,  the  islands,  and  Sicily. 

To  Sdlla ,  see  p.  256.  —  Ascent  of  the  Mle,  EUa ,  see  p.  256.  Thia 
excursion  is  best  made  by  taking  the  train  to  Palmi ,  ascending  the  hill 
on  foot  in  IVs  hr.,  and  descending  through  beautiful  chestnut- woods  to 
Bagnara  in  3  hrs. 

23.  From  Haples  to  Palenno  by  Sea. 

Good  Stbamerb  of  the  Ifavigcuione  OeneraU  Ilaliana,  starting  daily  at 
7.25  p.m.  (and  from  Palermo  at  the  same  hour),  make  the  passage  in 
111/4  hrs.;  fares  84  fir.  70,  23  fr.  30  c.,  meals  extra.  The  first-class  state- 
rooms have  three  berths  and  may  be  reserved  for  two  pei^ons  on  the 
payment  of  2V2  fares.  Gomp.  pp.  xviii,  27.  —  The  passenger,  should  be 
on  deck  early  next  morning  to  e^joy  the  beautiful  approach  to  Sicily  and 
the  entrance  into  the  harbour. 

The  exit  from  tbe  Bay  of  Naples  generally  takes  place  at  night. 
In  about  1 1/2  hr.  we  are  nearly  opposite  Oapri.  A  little  later  Yesavlas 
disappears  from  yiew.  To  the  left  opens  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  The 
steamer  reaches  the  open  sea.  Early  next  morning  the  Lipari  Islands 
(R.  33),  with  the  perennially  smoliing  Stromholi^  are  seen  to  the  S. 
(left);  later  the  island  of  Vttica  (p.  315)  to  the  W.,  long  remaining 
visible;  then,  the  towering  mountains  of  Sicily;  to  the  extreme 
right  is  the  Capo  di  OallOj  nearer  rises  Monte  Pellegrino  (1968  ft.; 
p.  306),  and  to  the  left  is  the  MonU  Catalfano  (1227  ft.),  with  a 
smaller  pointed  promontory,  guarding  the  E.  entrance  to  the  Bay 
of  Palermo.  At  length  we  perceive  the  beautiful  and  extensive  city. 
A  little  to  the  left  of  Monte  Pellegrino  are  the  lofty  Monte  Cuccio 
(3445  ft.),  MonreaU  (p.  309),  and  (farther  distant)  the  Monte 
Qrifone.  —  Palermo^  see  R.  24. 
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Flan  of  Tonr.  The  best  seasons  for  travelling  in  Sicily,  that  'gem 
among  islands^  without  which,  as  Goethe  says,  Italy  would  lose  much  of  its 
distinction,  are  the  months  of  March  (second  half),  April,  and  May,  or 
October  and  November.  Even  in  January  the  weather  is  often  fine  and 
settled  (comp.  p.  262).  The  ascent  of  JEina,  in  spring  is  possible,  but  the 
best  period  is  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  October, 
after  the  first  showers  of  autumn  have  cleared  the  atmosphere.  Most  of 
'the  hotels,  however,  are  closed  from  June  to  October. 
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The  principal  points  in  the  island  may  be  visited  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  The  following  distribution  of  time  may  be  followed:  —  At 
Palermo  3-4  days ;  the  towns  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  (Bege»ta^  SelinttSf 
CampobelU)^  Marsala^  Trapani)  4-5  days  (Segesta,  Selinus,  and  Gampobello 
alone  2-3  days)  \  from  Palermo  via  Termini  to  (kfalii^  back  to  Termini  and 
vi&  Boccapalumba  to  Girgenti,  lVr2  days;  at  Oirgenti  1  dayj  from  Oirgenti 
via  Caitrogiovcmai  O/s  dayj  to  Catania  1  day ;  Catania  and  Mt.  JStna  2Vs  days  \ 
at  Spraeute  IVt  day  \  at  Taottnina  1  day ;  at  Messina^  with  excnrsions  to 
Reggio  or  Falmi^  2  days. 

The  most  energetic  of  travellers,  however,  will  take  at  least  a  month 
to  exhaust  the  beaaties  of  the  island.  The  following  routes  are  the  most 
important:  —  At  Faleifno  4-5  days;  from  Palermo  to  Messina  vi&  Gefalii, 
Tyndaris,  and  Milazzo,  2  days;  Messina^  with  excursions  as  above,  2-3  days ; 
Taormina  1  day;  Catania  and  jEtna  3  days;  stay  at  Syrctcuse  2-Q  days; 
by  railway  via  Coiirogiovanni  and  Caltanittetta  in  2  days  (or  by  steamer 
in  1  day)  to  Oirgenti;  at  Girgenti  1  day;  back  to  Palermo  and  thence  to 
the  towns  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  (Segesta^  Castelvetrano  -  Selinus, 
CampobellOy  Marsala,  Trapani^  and  Mt.  Eryx)  5-6  days. 

Daily  Communication  is  maintained  with  Sicily  by  me  ins  of 
the  ferry-steamer3  between  YillaSan  Giovanni  and  Messina,  plying 
in  connection  with  the  express  trains  from  Naples  to  Reggio  (R.  22) 
and  from  Messina  to  Palermo  (R.  32),  by  the  ferry-steamers  between 
Reggio  and  Messina,  and  by  the  steamers  from  Naples  to  Palermo 
(R.  23).  Comp.  also  p.  281.  Steamers  also  ply  several  times  weekly 
between  Naples  and  Messina,  bat  these  are  often  much  behind  time 
(comp.  pp.  263,  364). 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  tickets,  railway-tickets  to  the  chief  towns 
of  Sicily  are  also  issued  at  l^aples,  Borne,  and  other  large  towns,  valid 
for  10  days  and  entitling  the  bolder  to  stop  four  times  on  the  way.  Ketum 
tickets  are  also  issued,  valid  for  80-40  days,  and  entitling  the  holder  to 
make  three  stops,  both  in  going  and  coming. 

The  Railways  of  Sicily  resemble  those  of  S.  Italy  (comp.  p.  xv). 
The  principal  lines  (formerly  Rete  Sicnla),  connecting  Messina  with 
Palermo,  Palermo  with  Girgenti,  Girgenti  with  Catania,  and  Messina 
with  Catania  and  Syracuse,  are  all  included  in  the  system  of  cir- 
cular tickets  (comp.  p.  xvi).  They  form  one  district  of  the  general 
season  tickets  (comp.  p.  xvii),  and  all  the  passenger-trains,  with  the 
exception  of  the  'trains  de  luxe'  in  winter,  have  three  classes  of 
carriages.  Through-carriages  are  attached  to  many  trains,  and  a  few 
have  drawing-room  cars,  used  at  night  as  sleeping-cars.  Restaurant 
cars  run  between  Messina  and  Catania  and  between  Catania,  Rocca- 
paiumba,  and  Palermo.  There  are  no  express  trains  on  the  other 
lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Railway  (Palermo,  Marsala, 
Trapani);  comp.  the  Orario  Ufficiale  (p.  xv)  and  the  smaU  Orario 
delle  Ferrovie  Sicule  (10  c). 


Geography  and  Statistics. 

Sicily,  Ital.  Sieilia  (OtTQekSikelid  or  Trinacria),  the  largest  island 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  historically  the  most  interesting,  has  an 
area  of  about  25,800  sq.  kilometres,  i,  e,  about  10,000  Engl.  8q[.  M., 
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and  a  population  of  3,629,799  in  1901  (as  compared  with  3,623,853 
in  1898).  This  irregularly  triangular  island  is  a  detached  fragment 
of  the  great  Apennine  range  and  like  the  rest  of  that  range  presentg 
the  precipitous  side  on  which  the  rapture  took  place,  i.e,  its  N.  coast, 
to  the  Tyrrhenian  depression.  The  oldest  geological  formations 
(triassic  limestone,  gneiss,  and  granite)  are  seen  on  this  coast,  which 
is  hroken  by  numerous  bays  and  picturesque  headlands ,  such  as 
the  limestone  masses  of  Monte  PelUgrino  and  Monte  Catalfano  on 
the  Bay  of  Palermo.  On  or  near  the  N.  coast  also  rise  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  the  island  after  iEtna:  the  Pizzo  delV Antenna 
(6480  ft.) ,  snow-covered  for  half  the  year,  Monte  San  Salvatore 
(6267  ft.),  in  the  Madonia  Mts.,  MonU  Sari  (6063  ft.)  in  the  Nebro- 
dic  Mts.,  Rocca  Busamhra  (6300  ft.),  farther  from  the  coast,  to  the 
S.  of  Palermo,  while  on  the  extreme  W.  the  series  terminates  in 
the  isolated  Jurassic  limestone  mass  of  the  Monte  San  Oiuliano 
(2466  ft.),  the  Eryx  of  the  ancients.  The  Italian  Apennines,  from 
Piedmont  to  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  are  flanked  by  a  broad  band  of  the 
tertiary  formation,  except  only  in  Calabria,  where  it  is  merged  in 
the  depression  filled  by  the  Ionian  Sea;  and  behind  the  great  N. 
watershed  in  Sicily,  and  occasionally  interrupting  it,  the  same 
characteristic  feature  appears  in  the  shape  of  an  elevated  tableland, 
sloping  gradually  down  to  the  shallow  Mare  Africano  and  drained, 
like  the  Italian  Apennines,  by  broad  and  shallow  parallel  valleys. 
The  softer  rocks  have  been  worn  into  a  chaos  of  rounded  hills  by 
erosion  and  denudation ;  and  only  here  and  there  the  harder  strata 
still  rise  in  elevations  of  3000  ft.  or  more  above  the  sea -level, 
generally  crowned  by  some  ancient  mountain- stronghold,  such  as 
Castrogiovanni  (Enna),  Calascibetta,  etc.  The  S.  coast,  which  runs 
in  an  almost  straight  line  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  is  moderately  steep 
and  is  destitute  both  of  promontories  and  of  natural  harbours.  Until 
the  diluvial  period  the  island  on  this  side  was  connected  with  the 
present  coast  of  Tunis  by  a  flat  tableland.  The  bones  of  elephants 
and  other  large  pachydermata  which  are  found  in  enormous  quan- 
tities in  the  caves  of  Sicily  and  Malta  testify  to  the  African  character 
of  the  country  at  that  period.  Sicily  has  been  separated  from  Africa 
only  by  those  convulsions  of  the  earth's  crust  that  finally  united 
into  one  sea  the  separate  basins  now  forming  the  Mediterranean. 
Relics  of  the  submerged  continent,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  man,  are  recognized  in  the  flat  Malta  Islands^  separat- 
ed from  each  other  by  deep  fissures,  in  the  still  flatter  Lampedusa^ 
and  in  the  Jli)gadian  Islands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily.  That 
coast  is  within  95  M.  of  the  opposite  African  shore,  and  in  clear 
weather  the  dim  outline  of  the  African  mountains  can  be  thence 
descried. 

The  separation  of  Sicily  from  the  Italian  mainland  took  place 
in  the  subsequent  tertiary  period,  when  the  entire  S.  Apennine 
region  was  split  up  into  islands  by  a  series  of  huge  fissures  radiat- 
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ing  from  the  Tyrrhenian  depression.  The  shallower  straits  then 
formed  were  afterwards  closed  up  again  in  the  course  of  a  later 
upheaval,  which  has  left  distinct  traces  in  the  Aspromonte  and  other 
terraces  of  Calabria;  but  the  Assure  now  represented  by  the  Straits 
of  Messina  remained,  though  it  was  reduced  both  in  breadth  and  in 
depth,  and  Sicily  continued  to  be  an  island.  Yolcanic  agency  here 
raised  the  flat  cone  of  Mount  JEtna  (10,758  ft.),  which  is  ca.  90  M. 
in  circumference,  and  similar  forces  determined  the  character  of  the 
S.E.  portion  of  the  island,  where  Monte  Lauro  (3232  ft.)  rises  as 
the  centre  of  the  Hyblxan  mountain-region.  Other  centres  of  vol- 
canic activity  manifested  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  Sicily,  on 
the  N.  and  S.W.,  and  to  these  the  Lipari  Islands  and  the  Islets  of 
Linosa  and  Pantelleria  owe  their  origin. 

From  the  earliest  antiquity  the  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  Sicily  has  centred  on  its  coasts.  All  the  large  towns,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  of  any  historical  importance ,  are  seaports.  In  classic 
antiquity  the  principal  coast  was  that  which  faced  towards  Greece. 
Here  are  situated  Syracuse y  Catania,  and  Messina;  the  last  two  still 
of  importance,  though  the  first  is  now  but  the  wraith  of  the  ancient 
city,  once  a  focus  of  Greek  civilization.  But  the  temples  of  Oirgenti 
and  Selinus  testify  that  the  S.  coast  also  flourished  at  the  same 
period.  The  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians 
resulted  in  placing  the  W.  half  of  the  island  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  who  retained  it  until  the  Romans  usurped  their  place  and 
proceeded,  with  Sicily  as  a  basis,  to  the  conquest  of  N.  Africa.  Ten 
centuries  later  the  tide  turned  and  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
the  Saracens,  attacking  Sicily  from  Africa,  reduced  the  Island  to  a 
Mohammedan  province.  The  fate  of  Sicily  was  reunited  with  that 
of  Italy  by  the  Normans ;  and  since  that  epoch  the  N.  coast,  with 
Palermo  as  the  capital,  has  played  the  leading  r61e  in  Sicily.  On 
this  coast,  within  a  zone  extending  to  160  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
there  are  upwards  of  2500  inhab.  per  sq.  M.  and  in  the  Mt.  iEtna 
district  there  are  970,  whereas  in  the  interior  there  are  on  an  average 
only  250,  and  on  the  S.  coast  only  190  inhab.  within  the  same  area. 
The  population  is  in  general  concentrated  in  the  towns  and  large 
villages,  and  small  villages  or  hamlets  are  rare.  Even  the  agricult- 
ural labourers  commonly  live  in  the  towns,  often  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  work. 

The  Climate  of  Sicily  has  been  justly  extolled  from  a  very  early 
date.  Cicero,  who  made  aquaintance  with  the  island  as  a  govern- 
ment-official, is  guilty  of  but  slight  exaggeration  when  he  says  that 
the  weather  is  never  so  bad  but  that  the  sun  is  seen  at  least  once 
every  day.  The  winter,  especially  on  the  coast,  is  very  mild,  so 
that  the  Island  in  general  and  Palermo  in  particular  are  becoming 
more  and  more  resorted  to  by  delicate  persons  and  phthisis  patients. 
At  Taormina  the  influx  of  strangers  begins  as  early  as  the  second 
half  of  January.      The  mean   temp,  of  the   island   in   Jan.  is 
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51.4°  Fahr.  Bain  Is  abundant  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  but  the  thermo^ 
meter  scarcely  ever  sinks  to  freezing-point  by  day  and  bat  rarely  at 
nlgbt.  A  Sicilian  Janaary  Is  not  unlike  the  first  half  of  May  in  N. 
!  Europe,  wben  a  slight  flarry  of  snow  is  not  unheard  of  and  when 
fires  are  still  agreeable.  In  winter  mandarins  (Not.),  oranges  (Jan.), 
and  similar  fruits  ripen.  In  Feb.  the  almond,  peach,  and  other 
fruit-trees  are  covered  with  blossoms.  Nor  is  the  summer-heat  ex- 
cessive ;  even  in  July  and  Aug,  the  average  temp,  is  only  77-80® 
Fahr.  In  harmony  with  this  somewhat  limited  annual  range  of 
the  thermometer,  extreme  seasonal  variations  in  the  temperature 
are  rare.  In  summer  the  thermometer  occasionally  rises  to  104® 
Fahr.,  but  only  during  violent  sciroccos,  which  do  not  occur  on  more 
than  12  days  annually,  fully  one  half  of  which  fall  in  the  cooler 
season,  particularly  in  April.  These  storms  are  particularly  violont 
on  the  N.  coast,  since  they  owe  their  heat  and  aridity  mainly  to 
their  passing  over  the  central  mountain  range,  thus  resembling  the 
Fohn  of  the  Alps. 

Sicily  is  situated  on  the  38th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  so  that  in 
winter  it  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  sub-tropical  maximum  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  which  then  falls  about  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Even  at  that  season,  and  to  a  great  depth,  the  Med- 
iterranean has  a  temp,  of  about  56®  Fahr.  and  acts  upon  its  shores 
as  a  kind  of  heating  apparatus.  Over  this  sea  a  comparatively  low 
atmospheric  pressure  uniformly  prevails,  accompanied  by  a  tendency 
towards  local  depressions.  Thus  from  the  same  causes  that  produce 
similar  effects  in  Central  and  N.  Europe  all  the  year  round,  the  S. 
Mediterranean  region  (up  to  about  40®  N.  lat.)  is  exposed  in  winter 
to  variable  winds,  chiefly  from  the  W.  and  S.W.;  and  these  winds, 
blowing  from  lower  to  higher  latitudes,  i.  e.  from  the  warmer  sea  to 
the  colder  land,  are  necessarily  followed  by  rain,  usually  in  the  form 
of  brief  and  violent  thunder-showers,  after  which  the  sun  imme- 
diately breaks  forth  again.  During  the  summer  months  the  zone  of 
high  atmospheric  pressure  shifts  about  10®  farther  to  the  N.,  i.  e.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores.  The  S.  Mediterranean  region  then 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  wind-shed,  and  Sicily  is  exposed  to  N.  winds 
which,  blowing  from  the  comparatively  cold  sea  towards  the  warmer 
land,  consequently  bring  no  rain.  A  few  showers  fall  in  September, 
in  December  the  rainfall  reaches  its  maximum,  and  in  May  rain 
again  ceases.  Thus  the  year  is  divided  into  two  approximately  equal 
halves  —  a  rainy  season  and  a  dry  season. 

ProduetB  and  Cultivation.  The  diversity  of  the  seasons  exer- 
cises a  most  potent  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
effect  of  the  dry  season  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
where  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  have  been  accentuated 
by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  forests.  Only  about  4  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  the  entire  island,  including  the  mountains,  is  now  under 
forest  As  for  many  centuries  past,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  here 
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restricted  almost  exclusively  to  tlie  production  of  wheat,  only  a  few 
beans  and  other  podded  plants  being  also  raised ;  green  fodder  is  not 
grown,  as  stall-feeding  is  unknown.  Thus  as  early  as  June  the 
entire  country  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  sun-scorched  steppe,  especially 
in  the  districts  pitted  by  sulphur-mines.  The  yield  of  the  soil  is 
small ;  not  more  than  12  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  harvested, 
as  compared  with  30  bushels  in  Qreat  Britain.  The  reason  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  land  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  great  estate- 
owners,  who  live  in  the  large  towns,  while  the  actual  cultivation  is 
carried  on  through  the  intermediary  of  middlemen  by  small  tenants 
with  short  leases,  using  agricultural  implements  of  the  most  primitive 
description,  and  barely  extorting  a  precarious  living  from  their  toil. 
The  employment  of  manure  is  unknown ;  the  soil  when  exhausted 
is  merely  left  fallow  for  a  season. 

The  coast-districts,  especially  to  the  N.  and  E.,  offer  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  interior.  With  few  exceptions  the  rivers  all  dry  up  in 
summer,  leaving  arid  and  stony  channels,  known  as  Torrenti  or 
Fiumare,  (In  the  map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook  the  perennial 
watercourses  are  coloured  blue,  those  which  dry  up  in  summer 
brown.)  Only  vines  and  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees  with  roots  deep 
enough  to  tap  the  subterranean  moisture,  or  those  that  can  suspend 
growth  for  the  summer  (like  our  trees  in  winter),  can  remain  in 
existence  without  artificial  aid.  But  the  diligent  hand  of  man  finds 
its  way  to  the  tiniest  thread  of  water,  trickling  deep  under  sand  and 
stones ;  and  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  more  with  the  spade 
than  with  the  plough,  has  converted  the  country  into  a  veritable 
garden.  The  chief  objects  of  cultivation  are  Oranges  and  other  Aur- 
antiacesB,  originally  introduced  from  the  tropics,  which  require  the 
most  liberal  irrigation,  and  numerous  sorts  of  Vegetables.  Sicily 
contains  10  million  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  or  two-thirds  ot 
the  entire  number  in  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  whole  coast  is  covered 
with  plantations  of  valuable  fruit-trees,  from  the  Gulf  of  Oastellam- 
mare,  W.  of  Palermo,  to  the  promontory  of  Faro  near  Messina,  and 
from  Messina  almost  to  Gape  Passero,  with  the  exception  of  the 
treeless  plain  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Catania;  while  the  Hyblsean 
hills  are  also  shaded  by  orange-groves.  The  fields  are  enclosed  by 
Cactus  Hedges  (Opuntia  ficus  Jndica),  the  fruit  of  which,  covered 
with  small  hairy  prickles,  and  ripening  in  September,  is  a  favourite 
and  important  article  of  food  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  less 
well-watered  spots  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  occupied  by  groves 
of  olives,  almond-trees,  and  carob-trees,  and  by  plantations  of  su- 
machs, etc.  The  best  and  most  abundant  orange-groves  (chiefly 
producing  blood-oranges)  are  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  iEtna  up  to 
about  980  ft.  above  sea-level,  beyond  which  the  supply  of  water  is 
deficient ;  nearly  every  tree  has  had  its  niche  in  the  lava-rock  hewn 
by  the  chisel  or  blasted  for  it.  Olives  flourish  at  a  height  of  3000  ft. 
But  the  largest  areas  on  the  mountain,  extending  up  to  3280  ft. 
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are  devoted  to  VineSy  especially  on  the  S.  and  E.  sides.  Riposto,  to 
the  E.,  has  become  an  impoitant  wine-shipping  port.  Hazel-trees 
and  aUnond-trees  are  also  abundant  on  the  higher  slopes  of  iEtna. 
The  hilly  country  in  W.  Sicily  is  another  important  wine-growing 
district,  producing  the  well-known  Mara&la. 

The  most  luxuriantly  fertile  region  in  Sicily  is  the  Conca  d'  OrOy 
near  Palermo,  which  is  covered  by  an  uninterrupted  grove  of  oranges, 
mandarins,  lemons,  Japanese  medlars,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The 
system  of  irrigation,  dating  from  the  Saracenic  domination  or  perhaps 
even  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  here  attains  its  most  elaborate 
development  Not  only  are  the  springs  welling  forth  at  the  base  of 
the  surrounding  precipitous  limestone  mountains  utilized,  but  even 
the  subterranean  waters  are  tapped  and  brought  to  the  surface  by  an 
extensive  network  of  shafts,  as  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  About  100 
steam-engines  are  employed  in  pumping  the  water,  besides  which 
there  are  innumerable  N6rit  or  water-engines,  and  wells  of  the  usual 
kind.  The  most  famous  of  the  springs  mentioned  above  is  the  Mar 
Dolce,  on  the  Monte  Grifone,  which  yields  100  gals,  of  water  per  sec- 
ond. Artificial  irrigation  has  increased  the'gross  yield  of  the  land  from 
100  to  2000  fr.  per  hectare  (i.«5.  from  32«.  to  32i.  per  acre).  So  fer- 
tile, however,  is  the  soil  that  even  without  the  stimulus  of  Irrigation, 
three  different  growths,  such  as  olives,  vines,  and  barley  or  the  like, 
frequently  flourish  side  by  side. 

A  considerable  fraction  of  the  population  is  employed  in  trade. 
The  tunny  -  fisheries  and  sardine  -  fisheries  are  also  important 
(27  tunny-fisheries ;  comp.  p.  435).  Small  quantities  of  asphalt 
and  salt  are  found,  but  the  chief  mineral  product  is  sulphur. 
Sicily  is  almost  the  only  region  where  the  pure  mineral  is  found 
in  large  masses,  and  the  production  (comp.  p.  345),  which  fell  off 
in  1892-95,  is  again  on  the  Increase.  The  Sicilian  sulphur-mines 
are  found  in  the  region  extending  from  Galtanissetta  in  the  E.  to 
Girgenti  in  the  W.,  and  yield  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  total  yield 
in  Italy  (the  balance  in  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  Calabria)  and 
79  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  of  the  whole  world.  The  profits, 
however,  have  declined  in  face  of  the  growing  competition  in  sul- 
phur-production elsewhere,  and  the  condition  of  the  Sicilian  miners 
(ca.  38,000)  is  as  far  from  improvement  as  ever.  These  circum- 
stances, combined  with  the  general  poverty-stricken  character  of  the 
agriculture,  due  to  the  4atifundia*  system  (p.  264),  the  loss  of  the 
French  market  for  native  wines,  and  the  disease  which  has  attacked 
the  fruit-trees  and  vineyards  far  and  wide,  have  reduced  Sicily  to 
a  very  desperate  economical  condition,  in  spite  of  all  its  rich  natural 
blessings  and  in  spite  of  all  the  frugality  of  its  inhabitants.  To  the 
same  causes  are  due  the  increasing  emigration  of  the  people,  the 
perpetual  recrudescence  of  internal  commotions,  and  the  constant 
reappearance  of  brigandage.  Foreign  travellers  have,  however,  little 
to  fear  from  the  last  (comp.  p.  xii). 
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Alfhough  Sicily  was  for  centuries  under  foreign  domination,  its  local 
Dialect  yaiies  less  than  most  others  from  literary  Italian.  The  chief  var- 
iations are  as  follows :  •  occurs  for  e,  u  for  o,  especially  in  terminal  or 
accented  syllables  (vidiri  =  vedere ;  amuri  =  amore),  J  for  ff  (Jumu  s  giomo), 
V  for  b  (voi  =  bue),  dd  for  II  (cMddu  =  quello),  ffg  for  ffl  (fogghiu  =  foglio), 
out  for  alt  (atau  =  alto),  eM  for  pi  {chioggia  =  pioggia),  nn  for  nd  {munnu 
=  mondo).  At  the  beginning  of  words  <,  /,  n,  and  p  are  frequently  re- 
presented by  apostrophes  ('a  =  la ;  'fm  =  non ;  ^nnamma  s  in  somma)  and 
c  and  d  doubled  \eci  =  ciu{  ddignu  =  degnO{  eea  =  qua;  ecMU  =  piii). 


Historical  Notice.^ 

1.  FoIiUeal  History. 

FiKST  Pbbiod.  According  to  the  traditions  of  ancient  Greek 
mariners,  Sicily  was  once  inhabited  by  Cyclopes,  Gigantes,  Loto- 
phagi,  Lffistrygones,  etc.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily 
were  a  prehistoric  race,  our  scanty  knowledge  of  whom  is  gleaned 
from  flint  implements  and  rude  pottery.  They  were  followed  by 
the  SicANi,  who  were  believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  of  Iberian, 
by  others  of  Celtic  origin.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  they 
belonged  to  an  Italic  race.  They  dwelt  at  first  in  the  £.  part  of 
the  island,  but  within  the  period  embraced  in  history  are  found 
only  in  the  W.,  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  (Hyccara)  and  the 
Libyan  Sea  (Acragas).  The  £.  half  of  the  island  was  taken  pos- 
session of  before  B.C.  1600  by  the  Sikbli,  a  tribe  related  to  the 
Latins.  They  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Island,  in  the  middle 
of  its  E.  half,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus,  and  on  the 
N.  coast.  Their  principal  towns  were :  -Sf.  Hybla,  Menae  (Mineo), 
Morgantium,  N.  Hybla  (Paternd),  Centuripe,  Agyrion  (Agira),  A«- 
8oru8  (Assoro),  Aluntium  (San  Marco),  and  Agathymum  (near 
Capo  Orlando).  The  Phcbnicians,  coming  from  the  £.,  founded 
numerous  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  the  Elthi,  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  occupied  Stgtita,  Eryx  (with  the 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite),  Entella,  and  other  settlements.  The 
Greeks  make  their  appearance  in  Sicily  in  B.C.  735,  when  the 
Ionian  Theocles  of  Chalcis  (or  Athens)  founded  Naxoa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Alcantara.  During  the  following  year  Dorians  from 
Corinth  under  Archias  founded  Syracuse ;  and  in  728  Megara  Hy- 
bLaea,  another  Dorian  colony,  was  settled  by  Lamis  of  Megara. 
Zankle  (afterwards  Messana)  was  peopled  by  lonians ,  who  also 
founded  Leontinoi  and  Oceana  (729).  A  Dorian  character  was 
impressed  upon  the  S.  coast  by  the  foundation  of  O'eZa  (Terranova) 
by  Rhodians  and  Cretans  in  689,  of  Selinus  by  Megara  in  628,  and 
of  AcragoB  (Girgenti)  by  Gela  in  582.    The  Dorians  also  made 

t  See  E.  A.  Freemaii't  short  history  of  8icily  in  the  'Story  of  the  Nations 
Series'  (1892)  and  his  large,  unflniahed  'History  of  Sicily'  (i  vols.i  Oxford, 
1891^94). 
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themselTes .  masters  of  the  S.E.  comer  of  Sicily  through  the  Syra- 
cusan  colonies  of  Acra«  (664),  Coamenae  (624),  and  Camarina  (599). 
Himera  (648),  the  only  Greek  colony  on  the  N.  coast,  was  a  joint 
settlement,  in  which  the  Ionian  element  preponderated.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  Lipari  Islands  in  B.C.  580  marks  the  close  of  the 
spread  of  the  Hellenic  power  in  Sicily,  and  the  heginning  of  the 
Semitic  reaction.  The  Phoenicians,  who  on  the  approach  of  the 
Greeks  had  retired  to  Solus,  Panormutj  and  Motye,  now  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Carthage  and  thus  imposed  a 
check  upon  the  farther  progress  of  Hellenization.  The  Sikelians  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  island,  however,  became  almost  entirely  subject 
to  the  Greeks. 

The  Greek  colonies  ,  as  they  grew  in  population ,  soon  began 
to  suffer  from  internal  dissensions  between  the  different  classes  of 
citizens.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  codes  of  law,  of  which  that 
of  Charonda$  of  Catana  is  the  most  famous,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  tyrannies ,  a  form  of  government  which  attained  its  most  char- 
acteristic development  in  this  island.  The  most  notorious  of  the 
ancient  tyrants  was  Phalaris  of  Acragas.  About  the  year  500  we  find 
tyrants  ruling  over  most  of  the  cities,  of  whom  Oelon  of  Syracuse 
and  Theron  of  Acragas,  united  by  ties  of  family  and  interest,  rescued 
the  Greek  sway  from  the  perils  which  threatened  it,  when,  at  the 
time  of  the  2nd  Persian  War,  the  Greeks  of  the  western  sea  were 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  480,  however,  the  Greek  cause 
was  victorious  at  the  battle  of  Himera,  the  Salamis  of  Sicily.  The 
short  but  brilliant  golden  age  of  Hellenic  Sicily  now  began,  sullied 
only  by  the  destruction  of  the  Chalddian  towns  of  the  E.  coast  by 
Gelon  and  Hiero.  The  greater  number  of  the  temples  and  aqueducts 
at  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  Selinus,  Himera,  etc.,  the  ruins  of  which 
excite  such  admiration  at  the  present  day,  were  erected  between  480 
and  450.  But  internal  municipal  struggles,  fomented  by  the  demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  different  cities,  and  the  renewed  antagonism  of 
the  Doric  and  lonic-AchsBan  elements  paved  the  way  for  a  cata- 
strophe, to  which  the  great  Athenian  campaign  against  Syracuse  in 
413  contributed.  Previously  to  this  the  Greeks  had  a  formidable 
enemy  to  subdue  in  Ducetixis  of  Netum(Noto),  who  united  the  towns 
of  the  Sikeli  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Greeks  (461-440),  but  this 
league  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  united  forces  of  Syracuse 
and  Acragas.  What  the  Sicilians  had  failed  in  effecting  was  now 
attempted  with  more  success  by  the  great  power  of  Africa.  The 
Carthaginians  began  their  most  formidable  attacks.  Seliuus  and 
Himera  were  destroyed  by  them  in  409 ,  Acragas  taken  in  406, 
Gela  and  Camarina  conquered  and  rendered  tributary  to  Carthage 
in  405,  and  Messana  razed  to  the  ground  in  396.  These  events  were 
instrumental  in  causing  the  rise  of  Dionysiw  i.  in  Syracuse  (406), 
who  extended  and  fortified  the  town,  and  after  a  war  of  varied 
success  finally  drove  back  the  Carthaginians  in  382  to  the  Halycus 
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(Tlatani).  Down  to  Ms  death  in  367  DionyBins  was  master  of  the 
destinies  ofSyracnse,  and  with  it  of  Sicily;  the  greater  part  of  Mag:na 
GfSBcia  was  also  subject  to  his  sway,  and  he  eyen  intenrened  seyeral 
times  with  effect  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself.  Syracnse  never  again 
attained  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  power.  On  his  death  dissensions  began 
anew.  Dionyaius  II,  was  inferior  to  his  father,  and  Dion  able  as  a 
philosopher  only.  Timoleon^  howeyer,  succeeded  in  343-336  in 
restoring  some  degree  of  order,  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  340 
on  the  Crimisus,  and  again  restricted  their  territory  to  the  W. 
of  the  Halycus.  But  eyen  his  brilliant  example  availed  little 
to  arrest  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  the  people.  In  317-289 
Agathocles  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  and  in  310  the 
Carthaginians  besieged  the  city,  although  unsuccessfully.  The 
brilliant  African  campaign  of  Agathocles  was  without  enduring  re- 
sult. Pyrrhus  too,  who  had  wrested  the  whole  Island  as  far  as  Lily- 
baBum  from  the  Carthaginians,  soon  quitted  it  again  for  Italy  (278- 
276),  dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing  anarchy  and  disunion.  In 
274  Hiero  II.  usurped  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse.  His  siege  of  Mes- 
sana,  of  which  Campanian  mercenaries,  or  Mamertines,  had  treach- 
erously taken  possession ,  compelled  the  latter  to  sue  for  Roman 
aid.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Romans  obtained  a  footing  in  the  island, 
and  the  struggle  between  them  and  the  Carthaginians ,  who  had 
supported  Hiero,  now  began.  The  chequered  contest  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  Sicily  lasted  from  264  to  241.  Hiero,  who  In  263  had 
become  an  ally  of  Rome,  ruled  over  a  small  independent  kingdom 
on  the  E.  coast,  even  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians. 
After  the  death  of  Hiero  II.  his  BUccesBot  Hieronymus  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hannibal,  in  consequence  of  which  Syracuse  was  besieged 
by  Marcellusin  214-212,  taken,  and  sacked.  In  210,  after  the 
conquest  of  Agrigentum ,  the  island  became  the  first  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  was  divided  into  two  districts  or  qusestursB,  Lilybaetana 
(with  the  capital  Lilybseum,  now  Marsala)  and  Syracusana, 

Sbcokd  Pbriod.  At  first  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  agriculture  of  the  island,  which  had  suffered  seriously  during 
the  protracted  wars,  with  a  view  to  render  Sicily  a  more  profitable 
province.  The  system  of  cultivation  borrowed  from  the  Carthagin- 
ians was  indeed  successfully  employed  in  rendering  Sicily  the 
granary  of  Italy,  but  at  the  same  time  it  proved  the  occasion  of 
the  Servile  Wars  (135-132  and  103-99),  which  devastated  the 
island  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Punic  wars.  Under  the  Roman 
governors  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Sicily  steadily  declined.  The 
notorious  Verrei  in  particular  impoverished  it  greatly  during  his 
term  of  office  in  73-71.  The  civil  war  between  Oetavi<mu8  and 
Sextu8  Pompeius,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Sicily  (43-36) 
but  was  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  the  naval  battle  of  Naulochus  (on 
the  N.  coast,  near  Myle),  also  accelerated  its  ruin,  so  that  Augustus 
was  obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  repeople  the  island  and  re-erect 
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the  towns.  Little  is  known  of  its  internal  affairs  after  this  date. 
With  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  Ohbistianity  in  Sicily  numer- 
ous traditions  are  current,  and  are  preserved  in  the  different  mar- 
tyrologies.  It  is  recorded  (Acts  xxviii.  12)  that  St.  Paul  landed 
at  Syracuse  on  his  journey  to  Rome  and  spent  three  days  there, 
and  the  evidence  of  monuments  goes  to  confirm  the  local  legends 
of  missionaries  from  the  £.,  and  to  refute  the  later  pretensions  of 
Rome  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Sicily.  Syracuse 
would  thus  seem  to  have  taken  an  important  part  in  the  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion.  After  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  new 
religion  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  it  had 
become  practically  the  universal  faith,  though  heathens  still  existed 
in  Sicily  down  to  the  6th  century. 

After  another  servile  war  had  devastated  the  country  (259 
A.D.),  Syracuse  began,  in  278,  to  suffer  from  the  incursions  of  bar- 
barian hordes,  when  it  was  plundered  by  a  handful  of  wandering 
Franks.  In  B.C.  27  Sicily  had  been  the  first  of  the  10  senatorial 
provinces,  according  to  Augustus's  distribution  of  the  empire,  and 
later  it  had  become  a  province  of  the  diocese  of  Italy,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  Diocletian ;  and  in  395  it  was  attached  to  the  W. 
empire.  In  440  Genseric,  the  Yandal  king,  starting  from  Carthage, 
besieged  Palermo  and  conquered  Lilybaum  (Marsala).  Odoacer 
made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and  the  island  afterwards  became 
subject  to  the  Ostroooths.  In  535  Beliaarius  brought  it  under 
the  sway  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  who  retained  it  till  its  conquest 
by  the  Arabs.  —  The  Romish  church  had  great  possessions  in 
Sicily,  and  Pope  Gregory  I.  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  island.  Constans  11,  even  transferred  the  seat  of 
the  E.  empire  to  Syracuse  in  663,  but  he  was  murdered  there  in 
668,  and  the  city  was  plundered  by  the  Arabs  the  following  year, 
although  they  were  unable  to  maintain  its  possession. 

Thibd  Psbiod.  In  827  the  Sabaobns,  under  Asad  ibn  Fordty 
on  the  invitation  of  the  governor  Euphemius,  landed  near  Mazara. 
Four  years  later  Palermo  fell  into  their  hands ,  and  that  city  now 
became  the  capital ,  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  island.  The 
Saracens,  conquering  one  city  after  another,  overran  the  whole  is- 
land, and  in  878  Syracuse  was  taken  by  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmed. 
Although  the  Christians  could  now  maintain  themselves  in  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  island  only,  and  even  there  were  deprived  of 
Taormina  in  902,  and  finally  of  Rometta  in  965,  yet  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lasting  peace  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  antagonism 
between  their  Arabian  and  Berber  conquerors,  which  continually 
led  to  sanguinary  conflicts.  To  these  evils  were  added  the  changes 
of  dynasties.  At  first  the  Aghlabites  ofKairwan  ruled.  Then  Sicily 
became  an  independent  emirate  under  the  Fatimite  Sovereigns  of 
Egypt.  The  latter  half  of  the  iOth  cent,  was  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  Sicily  under  the  Mohammedan  sway.   But  the  sanguinary 
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stniggleB  of  the  SnnniteB  and  Shiites  in  Africa,  where  the  Zirites 
had  nsnrped  the  snpremacy,  were  soon  transplanted  hither,  and 
the  insurrection  of  several  cities  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the 
Arabian  dynasty.  In  spite  of  these  nnfaTonrahle  circnmstances, 
the  prosperity  of  the  island  had  during  this  period  considerably 
increased,  and  agricaltare,  industry,  and  commerce  had  progressed 
so  greatly  that  the  Nob,man  conquerors  fonnd  the  island  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

About  the  middle  of  the  11th  cent.,  after  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  conquer  the  island  had  been  made  by  George  Maniaces, 
a  Greek,  in  1038-41,  Robert  and  Roger  de  EauteviUe,  sons  of 
Tancred  of  Hauteville  in  Normandy,  went  to  Italy  on  the  invit- 
ation of  their  elder  brothers ,  who  had  declared  themselves  Counts 
of  Apulia.  Robert,  subsequently  sumamed  Quiscard,  i.e,  Hhe 
Shrewd',  compelled  the  pope  to  invest  him  with  the  Duchy  of 
Apulia,  and  then,  after  Ibn  Thimna  of  Syracuse  had  already  in- 
voked his  aid,  proceeded  from  Mileto  with  his  brother  Roger  to  con- 
quer Sicily  in  1061.  The  first  expedition  did  not  immediately 
produce  the  desired  result.  But  ten  years  later  they  returned,  and 
by  1090  the  entire  island  was  subdued.  The  line  of  Robert  Guiscard 
having  become  extinct  in  1 127,  the  second  son  of  Roger,  Count 
Roger  JLy  united  the  whole  of  the  Norman  conquests  under  his 
sceptre,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  as  king  at  Palermo  in 
1130.  During  his  reign  Sicily  prospered,  and  its  fleets  conquered 
the  Arabs  and  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  wrested  a  portion  of 
ancient  Greece  (Romania).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son 
William  (1154-d6),  surnamed  by  the  monkish  and  feudal  chroni- 
clers ^the  Bad\  who  was  followed  by  his  son  William  II,,  ^ihe 
Good*  (d.  1189).  After  the  death  of  the  latter  a  contest  as  to  the 
succession  arose.  William  II.  had  given  his  aunt  Constance, 
daughter  of  Roger,  to  Henry  V/.,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in 
marriage,  and  that  monarch  now  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  The  Si- 
cilians, however,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Tancred  of 
Lecce,  a  natural  son  of  Roger.  On  his  death  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  III,,  whom  Henry  YI.  had  less  diffi- 
culty in  subduing  (1194).  Henry  did  not  long  enjoy  his  conquest, 
and  died  at  Messina  in  1197.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  as  Frederick  I,  of  Sicily,  whose  exertions  in  behalf 
of  Sicily  have  been  so  highly  extolled  by  posterity.  In  1250-54 
his  second  son  Conrad  occupied  the  throne ;  then  Manfred  until 
the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266 ;  and  in  1268  Charles  of  Anjou 
caused  Conradin,  the  last  scion  of  the  Germanic  imperial  house, 
to  be  executed  (see  p.  43). 

Fourth  Pbbiod.  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Provence  maintained 
his  supremacy  in  Sicily,  with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  for  but  a  brief  period.  The  massacre  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  (1282)  was  an  expiation  of  the  death  of  Conradin.  Messina 
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defended  itself  heroically  against  the  attacks  of  Charles ;  and  Ptter 
of  Aragon^  son-in-law  of  Manfred ,  became  master  of  the  islattdi 
But  its  decline  dates  from  this  period.  It  was  repeatedly  devastated 
by  the  interminable  wars  with  the  Angevins  of  Naples,  while  the  no- 
bility, snch  as  the  Chiaramonte  and  the  Yentimiglia,  attained  to 
such  power  as  to  render  systematic  administration  on  the  part  of 
the  gOTemment  impossible.  In  1410,  when  Sicily  became  an  &p* 
panage  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kaples  and  Spain ,  it  still  retained 
its  freedom  of  internal  administration.  Bnt  this  very  priyilege 
proved  prejudicial  to  it,  whilst  its  external  defence  against  the 
barbarians  was  neglected.  During  the  second  half  of  the  18th  cent, 
many  mediaeval  institutions  were  swept  away  by  the  advance  of  ci- 
vilization, but  Sicily  was  itot  finally  rescued  from  the  condition  of 
a  medisval  feudal  state  until  1812.  In  that  year  the  Sicilian 
Estates,  under  the  influence  of  the  English  general  Lord  William 
H.  C.  Bentinckj  whose  troops  were  then  protecting  the  island  against 
Napoleon,  passed  a  constitution  on  the  English  model.  But  three 
years  later  this  was  again  abrogated.  The  misrule  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  popular  antipathy  to  the  union  with  Naples,  led  to  a  san- 
guinary revolt  on  July  14th,  1820,  which,  however,  was  repressed 
by  the  Neapolitan  generals  Florestan  Pepe  and  Coletta,  The  cholera 
epidemic,  also,  of  1837,  which  the  people  attributed  to  the  fault  of 
the  government,  was  followed  by  renewed  disturbances.  At  the  re- 
volution of  Jan.  12th,  1848 ,  Sicily  appointed  a  government  of  its 
own  under  the  noble  Ruggiero  SettimOy  and  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  Naples  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Among  the  leaders  of 
the  people  at  this  time  were  the  Marchese  TorrearsOj  Ptince  ButerOy 
Stabile^  La  Farina,  and  the  brothers  Amari,  In  September,  1848, 
however,  Messina  was  laid  partly  in  ruins  by  the  fleet  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  (*Re  Bomba')  ,  in  the  following  April  Catania  was  cap- 
tured, and  in  May  Palermo.  During  these  struggles  the  inspiriting 
idea  of  a  comprehensive  national  unity  had  impressed  itself  on  the 
Sicilians ,  and  when  in  1860  Northern  Italy  became  united  under 
the  house  of  Savoy ,  revolts  once  more  broke  out  in  the  two  chief 
towns  of  the  Island.  Oaribaldiy  with  1000  volunteers  (*i  mille'), 
landed  in  Sicily  at  Marsala  on  May  11th,  1860,  and  after  a  victorious 
battle  at  Calataflmi,  stormed  Palermo  on  May  27th.  In  a  few  weeks 
more  he  was  master  of  the  entire  island ;  and  by  the  plebiscite  of 
October  21st,  1860,  Sicily  joined  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
period  of  six  centuries :  — 

a.  1282-1285.   Peter  of  Aragon,  King  of  Sicily. 

1285-1296.   James  the  Just. 

12^6-1337.   Frederick  II. 

1337-1342.   Peter  II.,  co-regent  from  1321. 

1342-1355.   Louis. 
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1355-1377.   Frederick  III.  the  Simple,  brother  of  Lonis. 
1377-1402.   Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  married  in 

1335  to  Martin  of  Aragon. 
1402-1409.   Martin  I.,  sole  monarch  of  Sicily,  married  to 

Bianca  of  Castillo. 
1409-1410.  Martin  II.,  father  of  Martin  I. 
1410-1412.   Interregnum. 
h,  1412-1416.    Ferdinand    the  Just,    King  of  Aragon   and 

Castillo. 
1416-1458.   Alphonso  the  Generous,  King  of  Aragon,  and 

after  1442  King  of  Naples. 
1458-1479.   John  of  Aragon  and  Navarre. 
1479-1515.   Ferdinand  II.  the  Catholic,   after  1505    also 

King  of  Naples. 
15i 6-1554.   Emp.   Charles  V.;    1517,   Squarcialupo*8   re- 
bellion at  Palermo. 
1554-1598.  Philip  II. 
1598-1621.   Philip  III. 
1621-1665.   Philip  IV.;    1647,    Revolution  at   Palermo, 

Oiusenne  d^Alesi 
1665-1700.   Charles  II.;    1672-1678,    Messina  revolts  in 

favour  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

c.  1700-1713.   Philip  V,  of  Bourbon,  after  1713  King  of  Spain. 

d,  1713-1720.   Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy. 

«.   1720-1734.    Emp.  Charles  VI.  of  Germany. 
f.   1734-1759.    Charles  III.  of  Bourbon. 

1759-1825.    Ferdinand  IV.,  Bang  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  after 
1815  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
For  the  period  from  1815  to  the  fail  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
comp.  p.  xlviii. 


2.  History  of  Civilization  and  Art. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  numerous  nations  -which  in  the  course 
of  centuries  have  inhabited  or  governed  Sicily  has  left  behind  it 
some  trace  of  its  individual  capacity  for  art,  but  these  monuments 
show,  in  every  case,  a  specific  Sicilian  stamp. 

The  monuments  of  Sikblian  Culture  of  the  pre-Hellenlc  period 
have  been  systematically  collected  and  studied  since  1891  by  Prof. 
Paolo  Orsi  (p.  409),  whose  collections  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Syracuse.  Four  successive  periods  or  stages  of  culture 
may  be  discriminated.  The  Prehistoric  Period^  which  is  traced  in 
flint  and  bone  implements  and  also  in  rude  pottery  of  a  less  remote 
date,  was  followed  by  the  Sicanian  Period  (comp.  p.  266),  in  which 
bronze  was  the  most  valuable  metal.  During  this  period  a  number  of 
simple  articles  were  imported,  recalling  the  discoveries  in  the  oldest 
strata  at  Hissarlik  (Troy)  of  3000-2000  B.  C.  We  next  reach  the 
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First  Sikelian  Period  (in  the  stricter  Bense),  distinguished  by  a  more 
copious  importation  of  bronze  weapons  and  utensils  and  of  elegant 
vases,  indicating  a  closer  connection  with  the  so-called  Mycenian 
culture.  During  the  Second  Sikdian  Period,  which  corresponds 
roughly  with  the  period  of  the  geometric  style  in  Greece,  iron  had 
already  become  common.  —  There  are  practically  no  traces  of  build- 
ings of  this  period.  The  flimsy  huts  of  the  Sikelians  have  vanished. 
The  dead,  or  rather  the  bones  of  the  dead,  were  placed  in  simple 
caves  excavated  in  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  so-called  subterranean  cities  (comp.  p.  351),  frequently  with 
a  low  wall  of  cyclopean  blocks  in  front  of  them.  Rectangular  tomb- 
chambers  do  not  occur  until  the  close  of  the  period.  —  The  remains 
of  Motye,  the  massive  cyclopean  walls  on  Mt.  Eryx,  and  probably 
also  the  carefully  jointed  polygonal  structure  at  Cefald  date  from 
the  Phcenicians. 

The  Hellenic  Period  in  Sicily  is  much  more  copiously  re- 
presented. 

The  Metopes  of  Selinus ,  mementoes  of  the  most  ancient  style, 
form  the  transition.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  Greek  temples 
still  extant  have  been  erected  in  Sicily :  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Se- 
linus 372ft.  long,  167ft.  broad  (without  the  steps);  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Oirgenti  332  ft.  long,  144  ft.  broad  (Parthenon  at  Athens 
228  ft.  by  101  ft. ;  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  210  ft.  by  91  ft. ; 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia  125  ft.  by  47  ft. ;  Temple  of  Diana  at 
EphesuB  386  ft.  by  187  ft.).  The  Theatres  of  Syracuse,  Taormina, 
Segesta,  Tyndarls,  Palazzolo,  and  Catania  have  indeed  been  modi- 
fled  by  additions  during  the  Roman  period,  but  the  Greek  origin 
of  their  foundations  and  arrangements  may  easily  be  recognized. 
The  fortifications  of  the  Epipolae  of  Syracuse  are  among  the  best 
existing  specimens  of  Greek  structures  of  the  kind.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Sculpture  comparatively  few  Greek  works  have  come  down 
to  us.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  more  recent  metopsB 
of  Selinus  in  the  museum  at  Palermo,  and  a  few  relics  preserved 
at  Syracuse.  Of  Bronzes,  in  the  casting  of  which  Perilaos  of 
Agrigentum  is  said  to  have  excelled ,  scarcely  a  single  specimen 
has  survived.  On  the  other  hand  a  copious  collection  of  admirable 
ancient  Coins  has  come  down  to  us.  Beautiful  Vases  are  like- 
wise found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island.  The  climax  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  their  mother- country,  and  not  in  point  of  architecture 
alone.  About  the  year  550  Stesichorus  of  Himera  perfected  the  Greek 
chorus  by  the  addition  of  the  epode  to  the  strophe  and  antistrophe. 
^schylus  resided  long  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  (456),  and  was 
interred  at  Gela.  Pindar  and  Sappho  also  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  Sicily,  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  victories  of  her  sons  at 
Olympia.  Simonides  visited  Sicily,  and  composed  appropriate 
lines  for  the  gift  dedicated  to  the  gods  by  Gelon  after  the  battle 
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of  Himera  In  480.  Phormis^  an  official  of  Gelon  at  Syracuse,  who 
invented  movable  scenes,  Epicharmus  In  480,  Sophron  in  460, 
and  Xenarchus,  the  son  of  the  last,  distinguished  themselves  In 
the  composition  of  comedies.  Even  during  the  period  of  decline 
the  national  poetical  Mas  gave  birth  to  a  new  description  of  poetry, 
the  idylls,  in  which  their  inventor  Theocritus  of  Syracuse  was  un- 
surpassed, and  which  even  in  modem  times  have  found  numerous 
admirers. 

The  Sicilians  have  always  manifested  considerable  capacity  for 
philosophical  research.  Pythagoras  found  followers  here.  Xeno- 
phanes  of  Colophon,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  died  in 
Syracuse  at  an  advanced  age.  A  century  later,  Plato  thrice  visited 
Syracuse.  But  the  most  illustrious  Sicilian  thinker  was  Empedocles 
of  Acragas,  distinguished  as  a  natural  philosopher,  and  also  as  a 
practical  statesman,  physician,  architect,  and  orator.  The  names  of 
a  number  of  eminent  physicians  are  recorded :  Pausanias^  Acron 
(5th  cent.  B.C.),  and  Menecrates  (4th  cent.  B.C.).  Distinguished 
historians  were :  Antiochus,  Philistus  of  Syracuse,  Timaeus  of  Taor- 
mina,  Dicaearchus  of  Messana,  and  the  learned  Diodorus  (Siculus) 
of  Agyrium,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  Bibliotheca  Historica  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  numerous  orators 
were  Corax  and  Tisias,  the  teacher  of  Isocrates,  Gorgias,  and  Lysias. 
Oorgias^  the  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  was  a  native  of  Leon- 
tinoi,  and  Lysias  was  the  son  of  a  Syracusan.  Among  the  mathe- 
maticians and  mechanicians  iifcAimcdcs  was  the  most  distinguished. 
Hicetas  of  Syracuse  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  that  the  earth 
moved  and  the  sun  remained  stationary. 

The  Roman-Byzantine  Supbbmacy  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  Sicilians.  In  accordance  with  the 
Roman  custom,  however,  numerous  magnificent  amphitheatres, 
theatres,  and  aqueducts  were  constructed  during  this  period.  The 
rapacity  of  Verres  and  other  governors  despoiled  the  island  of 
countless  treasures  of  art.  The  Christians  used  many  of  the  an- 
cient temples  and  tombs  for  sacred  purposes.  A  single  Byzantine 
church  of  small  dimensions  near  Malvagna  alone  remains  from  this 
period.  A  proof  of  the  abject  condition  to  which  Sicily  had  sunk 
is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Mos- 
lem supremacy  not  a  single  author  of  eminence  arose,  although 
crowds  of  monks  and  priests  resided  in  the  island.  Theophanes 
Cerameus  and  Petrus  Siculus,  the  historian  of  the  Manichsans, 
alone  deserve  mention.  The  wandering  8t,  Simeon  of  Syracuse 
died  at  Treves. 

The  Arabs  were  the  first  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  island. 
They  not  only  enriched  the  architectural  art  with  new  forms  of 
construction,  as  mentioned  below,  but  they  also  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  writing  of  history  and  geography,  and  under  King 
Roger  II.  the  first  medisBval  geographer  Edrisi  completed  his  great 
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work  (Nnshat  el-Musht^k).  Among  the  Mohammedan  EastdeB 
(poets)  Jbn  HamdU  was  the  most  distinguished.  Art  developed 
itself  to  a  still  greater  extent  under  the  Norman  rule^  and  the 
princes  and  great  men  of  that  race  haye  perpetuated  their  names 
by  the  erection  of  numerous  cathedrals.  The  most  learned  men  of 
the  East  (e,  g,  Petrus  Blesensis)  were  summoned  to  instruct  their 
young  princes.  Whilst  the  Arabs  deserve  commendation  for  the 
introduction  of  the  most  valuable  commercial  products  (grain,  cot- 
ton, sumach,  etc.)  which  the  island  possesses,  the  Norman  princes 
established  the  manufacture  of  silk ;  and  a  school  for  the  arts  of 
weaving  and  the  composition  of  mosaic  was  maintained  in  the  royal 
palace.  The  brilliant  reign  of  Frederick  JI,^  his  legislative  merits, 
and  his  zealous  promotion  of  every  art  and  science  are  well  known. 
At  his  court  at  Palermo  the  Italian  language  developed  Itself  so  as  to 
become  a  written  language,  and  his  counsellors,  his  sons,  and  even 
he  himself  made  the  first  attempts  at  Italian  poetry.  Of  Fred- 
erick II.  y  Manfred,  E>nzius,  Ciullo  of  Alcamo,  Petrtude  Vineis,  Guido 
delle  Colonne,  Jacopo  da  Lentinij  etc.,  poems  are  still  preserved  to 
us.  But  this  golden  age  was  of  brief  duration.  Amid  the  vicissitudes 
of  subsequent  centuries  all  Intellectual  superiority  became  extinct. 
Even  the  chroniclers  manifest  distinct  traces  of  this  degeneracy. 
Whilst  well-written  and  interesting  chronicles  of  Sicily  were  com- 
posed in  the  13th  century  {Hugo  Falcandus,  Bartholomaeus  de  Neo- 
castro,  etc.),  those  of  a  later  period  are  often  unreadable.  The 
revival  of  classical  studies,  however,  at  length  roused  literature 
from  its  inert  condition.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.  Messina 
distinguished  Itself  by  its  promotion  of  Greek  studies,  and  Con- 
stantine  Laacarii  taught  there.  The  following  century  produced  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  Thomas  Fazello  of  Sciacca  (d.  1570),  the 
originator  of  Sicilian  history  and  topography.  His  work  was  com- 
pleted by  the  polyhistor  Maurolycus  of  Messina. 

The  enlightened  absolutism  of  the  Boubbons  during  the  18th 
century  tended  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  in  Sicily, 
although  the  attention  of  scholars  was  principally  directed  to  ar- 
chxologlcal  research  relating  to  the  history  of  the  island.  The 
wealthier  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  eagerly  took  part  in  the 
revival.  The  art  of  poetry  also  revived,  and  found  its  most  talented 
representative  in  Oiovanni  Meli  of  Palermo  (d.  1815).  His  ana- 
creontic songs  in  the  national  dialect  were  universally  popular  even 
before  they  appeared  in  a  printed  forpi. 

In  the  history  of  music  Sicily  is  best  represented  by  Vincenzo 
Bellini  (b.  at  Catania  1802,  d.  at  Paris  1835;  comp.  p.  391). 


With  regard  to  ancient  art  in  Sicily,  and  particularly  the 
sculptures  of  Selinus,  see  pp.  xxxil  et  seq.  We  may  now  add  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  principal  mediaeval  and  modem  monuments  of  art. 
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Abchitsotubb.  The  medinyal  architecture  of  Sicily,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Palermo,  bears  the  impress  of  the  political  destin- 
ies of  the  country  in  a  very  striking  degree,  showing  the  change 
from  the  Byzantine  to  the  Arabian  domination,  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Normans.  The  style  is  accordingly  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  which  strict  connoisseurs  will  not  fail  to  censure, 
but  it  possesses' great  attractions  for  the  less  scientific  lover  of  art. 
The  leading  element  is  the  Arabian.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Arabian  supremacy  the  more  refined  culture  of  that  race  left  its 
mark  on  the  island,  and  the  Norman  princes  found  it  desirable  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  services  in  the  administration  of  the  country 
and  particularly  in  the  province  of  art.  The  Arabian  culture, 
however,  was  in  its  turn  considerably  swayed  by  Byzantine  in- 
fluences, and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  these  again  should 
be  reflected  in  the  Sicilian  architecture  of  the  12th  century.  The 
ground-plan  of  many  of  the  churches  of  Palermo  is  traceable  to 
Byzantine  originals,  viz,  a  rectangular  hall  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  square  space  enclosed  by  four  pillars  and  covered  with  a  dome. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  form  was  introduced  direct  from  By- 
zantium after  the  final  triumph  of  Christian  culture,  or  whether 
the  Arabs  had  already  employed  it  in  the  construction  of  their 
numerous  little  oratories  (of  which  Ibn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  trav- 
eller of  the  10th  cent.,  says  that  there  were  200  at  Palermo  alone), 
and  handed  it  down  to  their  Norman  successors.  The  latter  alter- 
native, however,  is  the  more  probable.  While  the  plan  of  many 
churches,  such  as  the  Martorana,  San  Cataldo^  and  SanC Antonio 
at  Palermo  is  Byzantine,  and  that  of  others,  like  Monreale,  Santo 
SpiritOj  and  several  abbey-churches  at  Palermo,  and  the  cathedral 
at  Cefalii,  is  Romanesque,  the  universally  prevalent  pointed  arch 
is  of  Arabian  origin,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Gothic  form.  The 
Arabs  brought  it  from  Egypt  and  used  it  in  all  their  buildings, 
and  they  also  derived  thence  the  custom  of  adorning  their  flat  ceil- 
ings with  pendentives ,  resembling  stalactites ,  and  their  friezes 
with  inscriptions.  While  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Sicily 
was  thus  unable  to  resist  the  Arabian  influence,  that  of  her  palaces 
possesses  a  still  more  distinctly  Arabian  character,  corresponding 
with  the  Oriental  complexion  of  the  Norman  court.  Of  the  numerous 
palaces  which  are  said  to  have  encircled  Palermo  in  the  12th  cent., 
we  now  possess  imperfect  examples  only  in  the  Zi$a  and  the  Cuba 
(and  in  the  relics  of  the  chateaux  of  Mimnermum  at  Altarello  di  Baida 
and  La  Favara  at  Mare  Dolce),  so  that  it  requires  a  considerable 
effort  of  imagination  to  picture  their  vaunted  magnificence.  Sicily 
possesses  no  Gothic  churches  of  any  note  (San  Francesco  and  Sant* 
Agostino  at  Palermo,  and  the  cathedral  at  Afcssina),  but  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  tenaciously  her  architects  clung  to  Gothic  and  other 
mediaeval  forms  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  Renaissance  epoch. 
Of  the  later  mediaBval  secular  architecture  we  find  many  pleasing 
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examples,  especially  at  Palermo.  In  the  17th  cent,  nnmeious  edi- 
fices in  the  'baroque'  style  were  erected  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
hnt  characterized  by  an  only  too  florid  richness  of  decorative  detail. 
ScuLPTUBB.  In  the  plastic  art,  in  so  far  as  it  rises  above  a 
merely  decorative  purpose,  mediseval  Sicily  attained  little  pro- 
ficiency. The  principal  -works  in  bronze  (the  gates  at  Monreale") 
are  not  the  work  of  native  masters.  Sculpturing  in  marble  for  de- 
corative purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extensively  and  success- 
fully practised  here  at  an  early  period.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  native  marble  and  limestone  were  comparatively 
soft  when  first  quarried,  and  did  not  become  hard  until  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  capitals  and  several  shafts  of  columns  in 
the  monastery-court  of  Monreale  are  among  the  finest  works  of  the 
kind  in  Italy.  The  early-Sicilian  Wood  Carving,  sometimes  adorned 
with  arabesques,  which  is  still  frequently  met  with  (as  at  the 
Martorand)^  is  of  remarkably  fine  execution.  Another  proof  of  the 
great  skill  of  the  Sicilian  artificers  is  afforded  by  the  Porphyry 
Sarcophagi  of  the  Norman  princes  and  German  emperors  in  the 
cathedral  at  Palermo,  and  by  the  numerous  Marble  Incrustations 
of  the  12th  century.  The  mural  covering  of  the  Cappella  Palatina 
and  the  Martorana,  and  the  mosaic  decorations  of  the  monastery 
court  of  Monreale  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  finest 
works  of  the  Roman  sculptors  in  marble  and  the  members  of  the 
Cosmas  school.  Mosaic  Painting  was  also  highly  developed  in  the 
12th  century.  The  mosaics  in  the  cathedral  at  Cefcdii  and  in  the 
Cappella  Palatina,  and  those  in  the  Martorana  and  at  Monreale, 
which  have  been  preserved  from  decay  by  repeated  restorations, 
are  not  all  of  uniform  value,  but  even  those  which  show  less  vigour 
of  conception  display  the  boldness  of  touch  and  finish  of  execution 
peculiar  to  able  and  experienced  masters.  As  such  artificers  cannot 
possibly  have  sprung  up  under  Arabian  rule,  we  must  assume  that 
the  earlier  of  the  works  to  which  we  have  referred  were  executed 
by  Byzantine  artists  invited  to  Sicily  from  foreign  countries,  and 
that  these  masters  then  transmitted  their  art  to  native  successors. 
At  a  later  period,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Norman  princes,  the 
plastic  art  of  Sicily  fell  far  behind  that  of  the  mainland.  Even  during 
the  Renaissance  period  Sicilian  cultivation  of  art  was  but  a  slow 
and  hesitating  adoption  of  that  of  Rome  and  Naples.  The  existing 
sculptures  of  Sicily,  however,  are  as  yet  by  no  means  fully  known. 
The  most  famous  name  connected  with  Renaissance  sculpture  at 
Palermo  is  that  of  Oagini,  The  Lombard  sculptor  Domenieo  Qagini 
fd.  1492)  went  to  Sicily  in  1463.  To  his  son,  Antonello  Qagini 
f  1478-1 636),  and  his  grandsons  are  referred  all  the  finest  works 
in  marble  of  the  16th  cent,  at  Palermo.  At  a  later  period  Oiacomo 
Serpotta  (1655-1732),  a  successor  of  Bernini,  and  a  forerunner  of 
the  rococo  style,  executed  at  Palermo  numerous  works  in  stucco, 
of  distinct,  though  perhaps  somewhat  affected,  grace. 
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Painting.  The  history  of  this  art  in  Sicily,  although  it  has 
been  the  ohject  of  zealous  local  research ,  has  not  yet  heen  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  critical  hasis.  The  earliest  traces  of  a  national  ait 
may  be  detected  in  the  i4th  cent.,  but  these  resolve  themselves 
chiefly  into  imitations  of  North  Italian  models.  Sicily  produced  no 
important  works  until  the  16th  cent.,  during  which  Sicilian  artists 
studied  in  the  Netherlands,  while  Netherlandish  masters  introduced 
Flemish  art  andpalnting-methods  into  Sicily.  The  striking 'Triumph 
of  Death'  in  the  Palazzo  Sclafani  (p.  286),  the  St.  Cecilia  in  the 
cathedral  at  Palermo,  a  Madonna  with  saints  in  the  museum  there, 
and  the  mural  designs  in  a  lateral  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  di  Gesil 
(p.  312}  were  all  at  one  time  attributed  to  Antonio  Crescenzio,  a 
Sicilian,  who,  however,  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  and  can  be 
credited  with  certainty  only  with  unimportant  copies  of  the  Spasimo 
of  Raphael.  The  Triumph  of  Death  is  by  a  Flemish  Master;  and  the 
designs  in  Santa  Maria  di  GesCi  also  present  Netherlandish  features, 
while  the  St.  Cecilia  is  more  in  the  N.  Italian  style;  but  the  name 
of  the  artist  in  each  case  is  unknown.  The  most  distinguished 
Sicilian  painters  of  the  second  half  of  the  i5th  cent.,  Tommaso  de 
Vigilia  and  Antonello  da  Messina,  were  both  affected  by  foreign  in- 
fluences. The  latter,  who  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  Flemish 
methods  of  painting  during  a  residence  in  the  Netherlands,  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Yenice ;  there  are  no  authentic  works 
by  him  now  in  Sicily  except  one  in  his  native  town  (p.  369).  The 
museum  at  Palermo  contains  some  excellent  frescoes  by  Tommaso 
de  Vigilia,  who  betrays  traces  of  both  Flemish  and  N.  Italian  in- 
fluences. Among  their  less  distinguished  contemporaries,  also 
showing  foreign  influences,  may  be  mentioned  Antonello  da  Saliba, 
several  pictures  by  whom  are  still  preserved  at  Palermo,  JHetro 
Buiulone,  and  Riccardo  Quartararo.  Of  the  artists  of  Palermo  in 
the  16th  cent,  the  most  famous  was  Vincenzo  di  Pavia,  surnamed 
Ainimolo,  who  is  also  known  as  Vincenzo  il  Romano,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Polidoro  Caldara.  Most  of  the  churches  of 
Palermo  boast  of  works  by  this  master;  but  as  the  works  attributed 
to  him  are  of  very  unequal  merit,  many  of  them  are  probably  by  a 
different  hand,  while  others  are  partly  by  his  pupils.  His  finest 
works  are  the  Ascension  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the 
Museum,  and  a  rich  composition  in  a  chapel  in  San  Domenico. 
To  the  17th  cent,  belongs  Pietro  Novelli  (1603-47),  surnamed 
*Monrealese',  a  master  of  considerable  originality,  and  a  follower  of 
the  Neapolitan  school,  to  which  he  owes  his  vigorous  colouring 
and  his  strongly  individualized  heads.  Besides  those  at  Palermo, 
there  is  an  interesting  work  by  this  master  on  the  staircase  at  Mon- 
reale.  Several  of  his  monkish  figures  are  among  the  finest  works  pro- 
duced by  the  Italian  naturalists.  Palermo  followed  the  degraded  styles 
of  the  18th  cent.,  the  proofs  of  which  scarcely  need  enumeration. 

For  works  on  Sicily,  comp.  p.  lii. 
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Arrival.  Br  Sba,  see  p.  281.  The  Naples  steamers  moor  at  the  pier 
next  the  Dogana  (PI.  H,  6),  where  luggage  is  cursorily  examined.  Travellers 
arriving  by  other  vessels  are  conveyed  by  boat  to  the  Dogana  (1  fr.  for 
each  pers.  with  luggage.  60  e.  without).  The  porters  who  convey  luggage 
to  the  Dogana  expect  10  c.  for  a  hand-bag,  and  60  c.  for  each  trunk.  The 
distance  from  the  Dogana  to  the  town  is  about  1  H.  Omnibuses  from 
several  of  the  hotels  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamboats.  —  The  main 
Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  1,  see  p.  390;  Rail,  Rutaurcmi)  is  in  the  Via 
Lincoln,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  Maqueda;  that  of  the  W.  Railway 
(R.  26)  in  the  Via  Lolli  (PI.  F,  1 ;  Caff^) ;  and  that  of  the  local  railway 
to  Gorleone  (p.  331)  in  Sant*Erasmo,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Marina 
(PI.  A,  6).  —  Cabs  and  electric  tramways,  see  p.  280.  Railway-tickets  may 
be  procured  and  luggage  registered  at  Gondrand't,  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele 
182  (see  p.  28t). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx).  The  first-class  houses  are  furnished  with  lifts, 
baths,  furnace-heating,  and  electric  lights:  and  generally  raise  their  terms 
during  the  chief  travelling  season  (Feb.,  March,  and  April).  —  At  Aegtui- 
tanta  (p.  905),  at  the  8.  base  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  easily  reached  by  elec- 
tric tramway  or  steam-launch:  *'GBAND-HdTBL  Villa  Igiba,  a  flrst-class 
house,  finely  situated  in  a  large  park  on  the  shore  (comp.  Map,  p.  805), 
with  excellent  sanitary  arrangements,  restaurant,  concerts,  tennis-court, 
and  yacht,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  6,  small  suites  from  25,  B.  2,  ddj.  5,  D.  7, 
pens,  from  17,  motor-omnibus  2  fr.  (closed  June  Oct.).  In  the  Town:  *Ex- 
CBLSIOE  Palacb  Hotbl  (PI.  C',  G,  2),  Via  della  Libertk,  near  the  Giardino 
Inglese,  a  first-class  establishment  with  fine  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  4, 

B.  IV'i,  d^j.  4,  D.  6  (incl.  wine),  pens,  from  12,  omn.  li/a  fr.  \  *Hotel  dbs 
Palmbs  (PI.  a;  E,  3),  Via  Stabile  103>  with  garden  and  restaurant,  R.,  L., 
&  A.  4-12,  B.  iVs,  d^i-  4,  D.  6,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  1V«  fr. ;  *H6tbl  de 
France  (PI.  c  \  G,  5),  Piazza  Marina,  in  a  healthy  situation,  with  garden, 
winter-garden,  and  a  pavilion  on  the  shore  (see  p.  280),  R.,  L.,  Sl  A.  4V>- 
10,  B.  IV2,  d^i.  3V«,  D.  5,  pens.  10-20,  omn.  IV2  fr. ;  Teinaobia  (PI.  b  \ 

C.  6),  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Marina,  entered  from  the  Via  Butera,  with 
terrace  and  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  it  A.  from  4V2i  B.  IVs,  d^j.  3i/s,  D.  5,  pens, 
from  10,  omn.  IV2  fr.:  'Savoy  Hotel  (PI.  g;  B,  3),  cor.  of  Via  Gavour 
and  Via  Villaermosa,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  3,  B.  IVs;  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens,  from 
9,  omn.  1,  motor-omn.  li/j  fr.  —  Second-class:  H6t.  Milano  (Pl.  f;  F,  3), 
Via  Emerico  Amari  114,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3V«,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2Vj,  D.  4,  pens. 
8-9,  omn.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Albeeoo  Vittoeia  (PI.  h;  D,  4),  Via 
Bandiera  31,  near  the  Piazza  San  Domenico,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3,  B.  1,  d^j. 
2V2,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8  fr.,  with  restaurant;  Hotel  Gen- 
teale  (PI.  d;  G,  3),  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  343,  close  to  the  Quattro  Ganti, 
hotel  garni  (R.  from  2  fr.),  well  spoken  of;  Albbbgo  Patbia  (gia  Ara- 
gona;  PI.  i,  B  4),  Via  Alloro  96  (good  view  from  roof),  Albebgo  Cavoue, 
Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  330,  both  h6tels  gamis  (R.  from  IV2  fr.),  well 
spoken  of. 

Pensions.  The  following  are  all  well  spoken  of;  comp.  also  pp.  xxi,  22. 
ffdtelPmtion  Panormus^  Piazza  Ignazio  Florio  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  entrance  Via 
Michele  Amari  11,  with  baths,  R.,   L.,  A  A,  from  21/2,  B.  IV4,   d€j.  21/2, 

D.  3V2>  pens,  from  8  fr.,  closed  June- Sept.  —  Pent.  Suisse^  Via  Monte- 
leone  56,  with  baths,  pens.  6^/2-7  fr.;  Pens.  Germania^  Via  Girgenti  1, 
pens.  5-8  fr.;  Pent.  Tersenffhi,  Via  Lincoln  83,  with  garden,  pens.  6-8  fr. 

Furnished  Apartments  are  usually  somewhat  deficient  in  the  comforts 
desirable  for  a  winter-residence  and  not  at  all  suited  for  solitary  invalids. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  single  rooms  to  let.  In  the  town  the  Piazza  Marina 
(PI.  G,  5),  the  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  G,  3),  and  the  Piazza  Vittoria  (PI.  B,  2) 
may  be  recommended.  The  unpaved  streets  of  the  newer  quarters  are 
very  dusty  in  dry  weather.  Invalids  should  avoid  rooms  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Gala.  The  smallest  details  should  be  inserted  in  the  contract,  which 
should  not  be  drawn  up  or  signed  without  the  assistance  of  a  native  (such 
as  a  banker). 
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Trattoria  (p.  xxii).  Bestcmrant  Omberto^  Gorso  Vitt.  Emannele  87,  near 
the  Piazza  Marina;  RUtoranU  Bologni^  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  381,  opposite 
the  Piazza  Bologni,  good;  Firtnte^  Via  Maqueda  264,  good;  RUtorante 
NapoU,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  265,  1st  floor,  well  spoken  of;  Cafi-Rutau/rant 
Rjoyal^  Via  Roma,  beside  the  Teatro  Biondo ;  Caffh  Oreto^  at  the  comer 
of  the  Piazza  Marina  and  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Bar  ImpiruH,  Via 
Maqueda,  near  the  Quattro  Cantl,  well  spoken  of;  Trattoria  Vanini^  Gorso 
Vitt.  Emanuele  406,  much  frequented;  Ristorcmte  Romay  Gorso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  299,  Ist  floor.  —  Cafes  (almost  empty  in  the  morning),  in  the 
above  trattorie ;  also  at  the  Teatro  Ma»timo  (p.  2S2) ;  Caffi  Trinaeriaj  Quattro 
Ganti  di  Gampagna  (PI.  E,  3);  Ca/lischy  Via  Maqueda  250  (good  ices  at 
both);  Caffi  del  Foro  Italico^  Foro  Umberto  Primo,  with  sea^view  (open 
June  to  Oct.  only).  —  Confectioners  ('Pasticcerie') :  Guliy  Gorso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  101  and  ViaBuggiero  8ettimo4;  Caflueh^  Gorso  Vitt.  Emannele  180 
and  Via  Maqueda  250  &  292  (good  preserved  fruit  at  both).  —  Tea  Booms. 
Flora^  Via  Pietro  Novelli  20,  ist  floor  (PI.  B,  2);  Weinen'*  Pavilion  (belong- 
ing to  the  Hdtel  de  France,  p.  279);  Williame^  Piazza  Marina  41,  1st  floor, 
with  circulating  library.  —  Beer  at  CaJliMdCe  and  the  Caffh  Trinacria  (see 
above);  QambrinHS^  in  the  Teatro  Brassimo. 

The  Oatino  NuovOy  or  new  club,  in  the  Palazeo  Oeraci^  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  411  (p.  288),  contains  handsome  apartments,  and  is  worth  visiting ; 
strangers  may  easily  obtain  an  introduction  for  a  fortnight;  ticket  for  a 
longer  period  10  fr.  per  month.  —  Club  Alpino  BicUianOy  Via  Maqueda  282; 
Club  Alpino  ItalianOj  Palazzo  Beale. 

Cabs.    Tariff  for  1-4  persons :  —  One-h.    Two-h. 

Drive  in  the  city  within  the  area  bounded  by  the  Via 

Lincoln,  Gorso  Tukery  (PI.  A,  B,  2  6),  and  the  harbour 

railway,  including  the  Via  Oreto  (as  far  as  the  bridge). 

Piazza  Indipendenza,  Piazza  Ucciardone,  Foro  Umberto, 

and  Via  Franc.  Grispi 0.  50       0.  80 

After  midnight 1.  —        1.  50 

Drive  within  the  suburbs,  including  the  harbour  and  the 

station  if  not  more  than  ^/^hr 1.  —        1.  50 

After  midnight 1.50       2. — 

First  hour 1.  80       2.  20 

Each  additional  i/ilir 0.40       0.50 

Small  articles  free.  One  trunk  20,  two  trunks  30  c.  —  Driving  in  the 
town  is  prohibited  on  Qood  Friday.  Longer  drives  according  to  bargain; 
e.g.  to  Monreale  (p.  307),  incl.  1V«  hr.'s  stay,  4-6.  during  the  season  7-8  fr. 
Automobiles  for  excursions  may  be  obtained  in  the  Oarage  Trinacria^ 
Via  Gaetano  Daita  (PI.  F,  G,  3),  and  also  elsewhere.  For,  e.g  ,  the  trip  to 
(40  M.)  Segesta,  which  should  be  made  in  good  weather  only,  and  takes 
about  8  hrs.  including  a  stay  of  2Vs  hrs.,  the  charge  for  5  persons  is 
100-120  fr. 

Electrio  Tramways  (comp.  the  Plan  and  the  Map,  p.  805)  run  every 
10-15  min.  on  most  of  the  following  routes  (fare  in  the  town  10  c,  or,  in- 
cluding ^corrispondenza*,  16  c).  1  (name-boards  white).  From  the  Piatta 
Marina  (PI.  G,  5)  vi&  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PI.  0,  4)  to  Acqucuanta  (p.  305).  — 
2  (name-boards  blue  and  white).  From  the  Piatta  Marina  (every  1/4  br.) 
to  ViUa  Giulia  (Pi.  A,  B,  6),  the  station  for  Corleone  (p.  331),  and  to 
Romagnolo  (p.  294).  —  3  (name-boards  green).  From  the  Piazza  Marina  by  the 
Via  Cavour,  passing  the  Teatro  Massimo  (PL  D,  3),  and  by  the  Gorso 
Olivuzza  (PI.  D,  1;  to  the  Zisa,  see  p.  305)  to  Piazza  Noee  (p.  311;  15  c).  — 
4  (name-  boards  pink).  From  the  Porta  Maqueda  (PL  D,  B,  3)  by  the  Via 
Francesco  Grispi  and  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PL  G,  4)  to  Falde^  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Pellegrino  (p.  306).  —  5  (name-boards  red  and  white).  From  the  Piazza 
Marina  (PL  G,  5)  via  the  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PL  G,  4)  and  Leoni  (near  the 
8.  end  of  the  Favorita,  p.  307)  to  San  Lorenzo.  —  6  (name-boards  green 
and  white).  From  the  Piazza  delta  Rivoluzione  (PL  B,;4)  to  Ban  Giovanni 
dei  Leprosi  (p.  813)  and  Torrelunga.  —  7  (name-boards  blue).  From  the 
Piazza  Marina  (PL  G,  5)  by  Via  Lincoln  to  the  Central  Station  (PL  A,  4) 
and  by  the  Gorso  Tukery  to  Piazza  Indipendenza  (PL  B,  1),  thence  by  the 
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Corflo  Alberto  Amedeo  (PL  B,  C,  D,  1)  past  the  Politeama  Garibaldi  (PI.  F,  3) 
to  Piaixa  Ueciardone  (PI.  G,  4).  —  8  (name-boards  red).  From  the  Piazta 
Bologni  (PI.  G,  3)  to  Rocca^  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Monreale  (p.  309).  — 
9  (name*board8  white  with  red  lettering).  From  the  Piaxza  Bologni  (PI.  C,  3) 
via  Rocca  to  Monreale  (p.  309j.  Every  i/s  hr.  —  Omnibuaet.  From  Poria 
BcmfAntonino  (PI.  A,  4;  every  8  min.),  near  the  Central  Station,  to  Leoni^ 
near  the  Favorita  (p.  30T)  •,  from  the  Pkuxa  Marina  (every  6  min.)  to  the 
Piazta  OUvuzza  (p.  304;  to  the  N.  of  PI.  D,  1)  or  to  the  station  in  the  Via 
Lolli  (PI.  F,  li  p.  315)  i  from  Porta  Felice  (PI.  0,  5,  6^  every  V*  hr.)  to 
Porratxi  (p.  901). 

Batha.  IfeitunOj  Vicolo  Patem6  5,  near  the  Quattro  Canti ;  Stabilimento 
IdroUranico  (Ere.  La  Barbera)^  Via  Quattro  Aprile  4,  near  the  Piazza  Marina 
(Fl.  G,  0),  both  well  atted  up,  with  Turkish  baths.  —  Sea  Baths  in  the 
Via  Francesco  Grispi  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  near  Acquasanta  (p.  805)  and  Romagnolo 
(p.  29i;  see  Map,  p.  306),  from  June  to  September.  Swimmers  will  probably 
prefer  to  bathe  from  a  boat,  which  they  may  hire  (Vs  fr.)  at  the  Sanita 
(PI.  D,  6,  6). 

Lieux  d'Aisance  at  the  Porta  Felice  (PI.  G,  D,  5),  Piazza  Marina  (PI.  C,  5), 
Piazza  Vittoria  (PI.  B,  2),  Porta  Maqueda  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  Piazza  Euggiero 
Settimo  (PI.'  E,  F,  3),  Vicolo  dei  Mori  25,  otf  the  Piazza  Pretoria  (PI.  G,  3), 
and  Via  Giuseppe  d'Alessi  (behind  the  Post  Office). 

General  Poat  Office,  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  C,  3;  p.  288);  branch- offices  at 
Via  Euggiero  Settimo  2,  at  the  Central  Station^  etc  —  Telegraph  Offiee, 
Via  Maqueda  222,  not  far  from  the  Quattro  Canti  (PI.  C,  3);  branch-office 
at  the  General  Post  Office. 

Steamboat  Officei.  Navigazione  Generate  Italiana^  Corso  Vitt.  Ema- 
nuele  96,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Marina;  Navigation  Mixte^  North 
Oerman  Lloyd^  Corso  Vitt.  Bmanuele  61 ;  Cunard  Liney  Piazza  Marina  13.  — 
Steamboata  (Kavigazione  Generale  Italiana)  to  Naples,  see  p.  258 ;  to  Tra- 
pani  and  Syracuse,  p.  316;  via  Trapani  to  Cagliari,  p.  421;  to  Tunis, 
p.  446;  vi&  Messina  to  Eeggio,  p.  353;  to  Genoa,  weekly;  to  the  Pirseus 
and  Constantinople,  weekly. 

Tourist  Offices.  Coo¥s  Agency  (Riehichi).  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  165; 
Pernvll  &  White^  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  5(J6;  WUlianu^  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  93  (excursions  to  Segesta,  Selinus,  etc.;  circular  tickets). 

Shops.  Books ELLEBS.  Aib.  Reber  (^Libreria  Intemazionale'),  Corso  Vit- 
torio Emanuele  360  (Alinari's  photographs;  information  of  all  kinds  given 
to  travellers);  Remo  Sandron,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  324,  O.  Redone 
Lavriel,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  321,  both  near  the  Quattro  Canti.  —  Music. 
Luigi  Sandron^  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  near  San  Giuseppe ;  Ricordi^  Via 
Euggiero  Settimo.  —  Newspapers.  Oiomale  di  Sieilia^  UOra  (each  o  c). 
—  Photographs.  Reber.  see  above ;  Sommer,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  44 ; 
Incorpora^  Via  Cavour  72 ;  Melendez,  Via  Cavour  82  (photographs  by  Gloeden 
and  Crupi,  p.  8T7).  —  Photoqraphic  Materials.  Ineorpora^  Melendez^  see 
above;  Randazzo^  Via  Candelai  58  (PLC,  3).  —  Antiquities.  Co«to,  Via 
Maqueda  224;  De  Ciceio.  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  448.  —  Watchmaker.  Wih 
liamzy  Piazza  Marina  41.  —  Daneu  A  Co.  (Via  Stabile  126  &  130)  deal  in 
fruit,  wine,  and  objects  of  art. 

Bankers.  Banco  dltafia.  Banco  di  SicUia^  both  in  the  Palazzo  delle 
Finanze  (PI.  0,  4,  6),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele;  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana, 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  71 ;  Cook's  Agency  (aee  above),  Cordo  Vitt.  Emanuele  155; 
Wedekindy  Via  Alessandro  Patemostro  48,  Pal.  Bduccia.  —  Goods  Agents. 
Oondrand  Fratelli^  Corso  Vilt.  Emanuele  182;  Trifonio  Medici^  Piazza 
Marina  16;  Mazzarella  Fratelli^  Piazza  Marina  86.  —  Money  Changers. 
F.  BonomontCy  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  104,  and  others  in  the  same  street. 

Health  (comp.  also  p.  262).  The  climate  of  Palermo  is  mild  and 
equable,  though  cool  wet  weather  sometimes  occurs  in  winter.  Real 
winter  cold,  however,  does  not  occur,  and  the  thermometer  never  descends 
below  the  freezing  point.  Palermo  is  fairly  protected  against  the  K.  and 
W.  winds,  but  it  enjoys  an  almost  daily  breeze  from  the  sea.  It  is  thus 
well  suited  as  a  winter-residence  for  delicate  persons,  especially  for  those 
suflfering  from  weakness  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Consumptive  patients, 
however,  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  secure  accommodation.    In  winter 
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the  scirocco  is  neither  frequent  nor  violent.  Precautions  should  be  taken 
against  illnesses  of  a  gastric  natnre  by  proper  attention  to  clothing 
(p.  xxix)  and  diet.  Sitting  in  the  open  air  is  rendered  dangerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  town  by  the  dampness  of  the  ground.  The  drinking- 
water  of  the  new  aqueduct,  Aequo  di  SeiUato,  is  good,  but  when  there  is 
any  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  all  water  should  be  drunk  mixed  with  red  wine, 
or  in  the  form  of  weak  tea.  Diseases  of  the  eye  are  very  common,  but  the 
blinding  glare  of  the  sun  may  be  neutralized  by  the  use  of  umbrellas 
and  spectacles  of  coloured  glass. 

Physioians.  Dr.  Berliriy  Via  Emerico  Amari  104  (PI.  F,  3,  4) ;  Dr.  Far" 
laio- Hopkins y  and  Dr.  Elite  Parlato-HopJtins,  Via  Stabile  107  (both  speak 
English);  Dr.  di  Qregorio^  Via  Venti  Settembre  69.  —  Hospital:  Nursing 
Home,  Via  Sampolo  49  (PI.  H,  8-,  Dr.  Berlin  and  Dr.  Parlato-Hopkins ; 
nurses  also  supplied  at  the  palienfs  own  residence).  —  Dentist.  Ribolla- 
Nicodemi,  Via  Sperlinga  6  (PI.  E,  3).  —  Chemists.  Amatore  (English),  Via 
Stabile  127;  Campisi,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  299;  PuUos-CaputOy  ViaBottai  58. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Massimo,  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  S),  with  excellent 
performances  of  opera  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring;  Teatro  Bellini^ 
Piazza  della  Martorana  (PI.  C,  8,  4) ;  Teatro  Biondo,  Via  Roma  (PI.  C,  4) ; 
Politeama  Garibaldi,  Piazza  Ruggiero  Settimo  (PI.  F,  3).  —  Teatro  Garibaldi^ 
Via  Castrofllippo  (Pi.  B,  5),  a  second-rate  house  with  popular  performances. 

Consuls.  Bbitish.  Sidney  J.  A.  Churchill,  Via  Borgo  168;  Vice-Consul, 
W.  A.  Morrison.  —  United  States.  W.  H.  Bishop,  Via  Girgenti  1;  Vice- 
Consul,  G.  PaUmiH.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  B.  G.  Orr,  Piazza  Marina. 

English  Church  (of  the  Holy  Cross),  Via  Stabile,  opposite  the  Hdtel 
des  Palmes;  services  at  11  a.m.  and  7 jp-m.  in  winter  (church  closed  for 
3  months  in  summer);  chaplain.  Rev.  Canon  Skeggs,  Via  Carella  62  (^The 
Parsonage').  —  Italian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Piazza  Ignazio  Florio  47 
(PI.  E,  I);  WaldenHan  Church,  Pal.  Cut6  (PI.  A,  4),  Via  Maqueda  36.  — 
British  Sailors'  Rest,  Via  Borgo  160. 

Attractions.  A  stay  of  four  days  at  Palermo  may  be  utilized  as 
follows.  It  should  be  noticed  that  churches  regularly  used  for  services 
are  generally  open  to  visitors  before  11  a.m.,  while  an  afternoon  visit 
involves  a  fee  and  some  waste  of  time.  —  1st  Day.  San  Giovanni  degli 
Eremiti  (p.  286),  the  Royal  Palace  with  the  *Cappella  Pdlatina  (p.  284),  the 
•Cathedral  (p.  287),  and  La  Zisa  (p.  305)  in  the  forenoon ;  "MonU  PeUegrino 
(p.  306)  in  the  afternoon.  —  2nd  Day.  Oratorio  del  SanHsiimo  Rosario 
(p.  303),  San  Domenico  (p.  303),  and  the  'Museum  (p.  296)  in  the  forenoon; 
*Monreale  (p.  809)  and  Villa  Tasca  (p.  308),  and  perhaps  also  San  Martino 
(p.  310),  in  the  afternoon.  —  3rd  Day.  *  Santa  MaHa  di  Gesit  (p.  312),  San 
Caialdo,  and  Martorana  (p.  289)  in  the  forenoon;  La  Favorita  (p.  307)  and 
back  to  the  Giardino  Inglese  (p.  295)  in  the  afternoon ;  the  Marina  (p.  294) 
and  the  Villa  Giulia  (p.  294)  in  the  evening.  —  4th  Day.  Excursion  to  Ba- 
gheria  and  Soluntum  (p.  313).  —  The  beautiful  Gardens  in  Palermo  and  its 
environs  add  greatly  to  its  charm  as  a  residence.  Admission  is  generally 
obtainable  by  the  pajrment  of  a  small  fee.  Picturesque  scenes  of  popular 
life  may  be  witnessed  in  the  small  market-place  below  the  new  Via  Roma 
(PI.  C,  4),  in  the  streets  adjoining  it  on  the  S.  (p.  291),  and  at  the  old 
harbour  of  La  Cala  (p.  292).  The  two-wheeled  peasant's  carts  ('carretti') 
used  in  Palermo  and  its  vicinity  are  generally  gaily  painted  and  adorned 
with  elaborate  scenes  from  the  Bible,  legend,  or  history. 

The  Festival  of  St.  Rosalia  (p.  306),  July  ll-15th,  is  accompanied  with 
horse-races,  regattas,  illuminations,  etc.  The  annual  festival  at  the  chapel 
of  the  saint  on  the  Honte  PeUegrino  takes  place  on  the  night  of  Sept.  4th. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  with  (1901)  249,962  inhab.,  is 
the  military,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  headquarters  of  the  Island, 
and  possesses  one  of  the  seven  principal  Italian  universities.  It  lies 
in  38**  6'  44"  N.  latitude,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo, 
which  opens  towards  the  E.,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  fertile  plain  of 
the  Conca  cCOro  (p.  265),  beyond  which  rises  an  amphitheatre  of 
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imposing  moantains.  On  the  N.  the  city  is  sheltered  by  the  finely- 
shaped  Monte  Pellegrino,  opposite  which,  on  the  E.,  lies  the  Monte 
Oatalfano.  Palermo  is  justly  entitled  to  the  epithet  4a  felice*,  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  situation  and  delightful  climate.  The 
town  is  on  the  whole  regularly  built  and  forms  an  oblong  quadrangle, 
the  E.  end  of  which  adjoins  the  sea.  Two  main  streets  divide  it  into 
four  quarters,  and  the  Quattro  Oanti  (p.  288),  where  they  intersect, 
forms  the  chief  focus  of  traffic.  The  new  quarter  to  the  N.  of  the 
town  (Giardino  Inglese)  has  spacious  streets  and  handsome  Tillas. 
The  side-streets  of  the  inner  town  are  generally  narrow  and  badly 
paved.  A  wide  new  street  from  the  railway  -  station  to  the  Via 
Ingham  (PI.  E,  4),  to  be  called  the  Via  Roma  (p.  291],  is  in  pro- 
gress (1908). 

The  commerce  of  the  city  is  steadily  increasing.  Sumach,  sul- 
phur, wine,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  largely  exported.  The  harbour 
presents  an  animated  scene.  In  1904  it  was  entered  and  cleared 
by  7139  vessels  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  711,000  tons.  Steamers 
of  many  foreign  companies  call  at  Palermo;  and  the  Navigazione 
Oenerale  Italiana  (p.  xviil)  has  one  of  its  chief  seats  here. 

The  narrow  and  shallow  harbour,  called  La  CcUa  (PI.  C,  D,  5),  on  the 
K.  W.  side  of  which  lie  the  ruins  of  Fort  Castellammare,  extended  in  ancient 
and  medieeval  times  farther  into  the  city,  including  the  present  Piazza 
Marina  and  reaching  on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Via  Argenteria,  whence  the 
Greek  name  of  the  city  Panoitnoa  ('entirely  harbour^).  The  ancient  town, 
stretching  down  to  Sant' Antonio  (PI.  G,  4),  was  bounded  by  two  brooks  which 
emptied  themselves  into  the  harbour,  the  course  of  which  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  Via  di  Porta  di  Castro  (PI.  B,  2)  on  the  S.  and  the  depression 
of  the  Piazza  Dom.  Peranni  (PI.  G,  1,  2;  p.  287),  the  Piazza  Sant'Onofrio, 
and  the  Piazza  Nuova  on  the  N.  To  the  M.  and  S.  of  the  old  town  lay  the 
suburbs. 

Panormus  was  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and,  until  it  was 
captured  in  B.  G.  254  by  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians.  Hamilcar  Barca  besieged  the  city  from 
the  Heirete  (Monte  Pellegrino ,  p.  306)  for  three  years ,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  recover  it.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Romans  and  was  colonized 
by  Augustus.  In  635  A.  D.  a  fleet  under  Belisarius  captured  the  city  from 
the  Goths,  and  thenceforth  it  remained  under  the  Byzantine  emperors  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  830,  who  made  it  their  capital  (Bakrm).  In 
1072  the  Kormans  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  in  1193  the  Germans  in 
the  person  of  Henry  VI.  (p.  270).  The  French  house  of  Aivou  was  ex- 
pelled in  1283  (Sicilian  Vespers).  The  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Aragon 
seldom  resided  here.  The  Ghiaramonte,  powerful  feudal  barons  and  Counts 
of  Modlca,  who  erected  a  spacious  palace  for  themselves  at  Palermo,  were 
long  the  real  rulers  of  the  place.  It  was  not  until  the  15th  cent,  that 
Palermo  began  to  recover  from  the  sufferings  of  this  long  period  of  anar- 
chy. The  Spanish  Viceroys  of  Sicily,  notwithstanding  the  loud  remon- 
strances of  Messina ,  selected  this  city  as  their  residence,  and  the  nobles 
and  clergy  of  their  court  contributed  to  swell  its  magnificence  and  gaiety. 
From  this  period,  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  date  the  two  main  streets, 
and  many  of  the  churches  and  palaces  which  now  form  the  characteristic 
features  in  the  architectural  appearance  of  Palermo.  Outward  splendour 
could  not  long,  however,  conceal  the  numerous  evils  of  the  Spanish  rule; 
and  in  1647  a  revolt  took  place,  whose  leader  Giuseppe  eTAlesi  met  the  fate 
of  Masaniello  (p.  48).  The  people  notwithstanding  remained  faithful  to 
the  Spaniards  till  1713,  against  both  the  French  and  the  Austrians.  In 
1798  and  a^ain  in  1806  the  Neapolitan  court  took  refuge  in  Palermo}  and 
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Ferdinand  I.  resided  here  until  1815.  The  Sicilian  parliament  met  here 
in  1812.  The  revolt  of  1820  involved  Palermo  in  much  loss;  while  the 
cholera  in  1837  swept  oflF  24,000  victims  in  8  weeks.  In  Jan.  and  Feb.,  18i8, 
the  town,  which  for  a  year  and  a  half  had  been  the  seat  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government  (p.  271),  was  subjected  to  a  destructive  bombard- 
ment of  over  three  weeks:  and  after  the  final  revolt  against  the  Bourbons, 
which  broke  out  on  April  4th,  1860,  Palermo  suffered  the  same  terrible  ex- 
perience until  the  victorious  entry  of  Garibaldi  on  May  27th.  On  June  6th 
the  Bourbon  garrison  capitulated. 

On  theS.W.  side  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  lies  the  spacious  Piazza  dblla  Vittoeia  (PI.  B,  2), 
where  the  Palazzo  Reals  (PI.  6,  1)  rises  on  a  slight  eminence 
which  has  always  been  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the  city.  The  nu- 
cleus of  this  building  Is  of  Saracenic  origin.  Additions  were  made  by 
Robert  Gulscard,  King  Roger,  the  two  Williams,  Frederick  IL,  and 
Manfred ;  and  it  afterwards  underwent  many  alterations,  so  that  the 
central  tower  w>th  the  pointed  arches  (Santa  Ninfa^  see  p.  285)  is 
now  the  only  relic  of  Norman  times.  Notwithstanding  this  it  still 
retains  traces  of  its  origin  as  a  defensive  structure. 

The  gate  farthest  to  the  left  leads  Into  the  Palace  Coubt 
(guide  ^/ift.y  unnecessary;  sticks  and  umbrellas  left  with  the 
portier,  fee),  which  Is  enclosed  by  arcades.  Ascending  the  staircase 
on  the  left,  and  turning  to  the  right  on  the  first  floor,  we  enter 
the  right  arcade  and  reach  the  — 

••Oappella  Palatina,  built  before  1132  by  King  Roger  11.  in 
the  Arabic-Norman  style  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  whole, 
with  its  mosaic  decorations,  is  a  perfect  gem  of  mediasval  art,  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  palace-chapel  in  the  world.  It  Is  open  free 
daily  from  7  to  10.30  a.m.,  and  for  a  gratuity  from  10.30  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  (3  p.m.  on  Sun.).  The  morning  light  is  the  most  favourable. 

The  Vestibulb,  embellished  with  modern  mosaics,  forms  the  remains 
of  a  porticus,  which  at  one  time  surrounded  the  entire  chapel ;  of  its  seven 
columns,  six  are  of  Egyptian  granite.  To  the  left  is  an  inscription  on  the 
wall  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic,  referring  to  the  erection  of  a  clock  in  1142. 

The  Interior  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  is  36  yds.  long  (in- 
cluding the  apse)  and  14  yds.  in  width.  The  Saracenic  pointed  arches  are 
borne  by  ten  columns  of  granite  and  cipoUino,  16  ft.  in  height.  The  choir 
is  approached  by  five  steps,  and  over  the  crossing  rises  a  dome  76  ft.  in 
height,  pierced  by  eight  narrow  windows,  and  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions.  The  beautiful  wooden  roof  of  the  nave  is  also  adorned  with 
a  CuBc  (ancient  Arabic)  inscription  and  connected  with  the  walls  by  a 
stalactitic  vault.  To  the  right  are  a  pulpit  faffordiog  a  good  general  view 
of  the  chapel)  and  a  marble  candelabrum,  14Vs  ft.  high,  in  Norman  work 
of  the  12th  cent,  (the  fuur  top-figures  added  later).  The  Gothic  choir-stalls 
are  modern.    The  floor  is  laid  with  coloured  mosaics. 

The  Walls  are  entirely  covered  with  Glass  Mosaics  (partly  restor- 
ed) on  a  prolden  ground,  and  radiant  with  Oriental  splendour.  These  re- 
present subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul.  The  most  antique  are  those  of  the  choir,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  completed  in  modern  times,  date  from  the 
reign  of  King  Roger;  Christ  is  represented  here  in  the  style  which  recurs 
in  all  Norman  mosaics,  the  finest  specimen  of  which  is  at  Cefalii  (p.  855). 
The  most  modern  are  those  above  the  royal  throne,  which  faces  the  altar. 
The  throne  bears  the  arms  of  Aragon,  and,  subsequently  added,  those 
of  Savoy.    Amidst  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  general  effect,  the  com- 
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paratively  uninteresting  details  will  attract  less  notice.  —  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance  a  hronze  door,  of  the  Korman  period,  with  ornamentation  in 
the  antiqne  manner,  leads  to  the  Sacbistt,  which  contains  the  archives, 
with  Oreek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  documents.  An  adjoining  room  to  the  left, 
closed  by  a  fine  old  door  of  hammered  iron,  contains  the  treasury.  No.  7, 
a  large  ivory  casket,  of  Arab  workmanship,  and  an  enamelled  osten- 
sorium  (ca.  1600)  are  noteworthy. 

Leaving  the  chapel,  we  ascend  the  principal  staircase  on  tbe  W. 
side  of  the  court  to  the  arcades  of  the  second  floor,  where  we  are 
met  by  an  attendant  (fee  1/2  fr.].  Under  his  guidance  we  then  enter 
the  passage  to  the  left,  where  the  first  door  on  the  right  bears  the 
inscription  ^Reale  Os8ervatorio\  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  obser- 
vatory, which  is  fitted  up  in  the  tower  of  Santa  Ninfa  (the  former 
Torre  Pisana^^  the  oldest  part  of  the  palace  (not  always  accessible). 
In  1801  Piazzi  here  discovered  the  planetoid  Ceres. 

We  ascend  two  flights  of  steps  and  enter  by  a  door,  where  we  find 
the  custodian  O/t-i  fr.).  The  flat  roof  commands  a  superb  "'Pamoraha. 
At  our  feet  lies  the  Piazza  della  Vittoria,  above  the  left  angle  of  which  rises 
the  Cathedral ;  in  front  of  the  latter  is  the  Palazzo  Arcivescovile ;  on  the 
right  is  the  beginning  of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the  church  of  San 
Salvatore.  To  the  left  beyond  it  lies  the  harbour,  commanded  on  the  left 
by  the  Honte  Pellegrino  \  to  the  left  in  the  background  rise  the  mountains 
of  the  Capo  Qallo ;  below  them,  in  the  foreground,  is  the  Porta  Nuova  j  to 
the  left,  farther  distant.  La  Zisa,  a  cubical  yellow  building ;  in  the  back- 
ground the  Monti  Billiemi  with  the  pointed  Monte  Cuccio  to  the  left  of  it, 
prolonged  on  its  left  by  the  hill  of  Monreale.  Farther  to  the  left,  at  our 
feet,  extends  the  Giardino  Beale,  above  which  is  the  Piazza  deirindipen- 
denza  with  the  obelisk.  To  the  S.E.,  more  to  the  left,  are  the  five  domes 
of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti ;  beyond  it  the  cypress-grove 
of  the  Campo  Santo;  in  the  distance,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Monte 
Grifone,  Santa  Maria  di  Gesii^  more  to  the  left,  Monte  Catalfano,  abutting 
on  the  sea ;  on  the  promontory,  to  the  right  of  the  latter,  Bagheria. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  passage  leads  to 
the  apartments  of  the  palace,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  are 
the  so-called  Stanza  di  Buggero^  with  walls  of  mosaic  from  the 
Norman  period  (the  German  eagle  on  the  ceiling  indicates  a  later 
restoration),  and  a  room  with  portraits  of  the  viceroys.  Fine  views 
from  the  balconies. 

Connected  with  the  Palazzo  Reale  were  the  fortified  city-gates. 
To  the  right  (N.)  is  the  Porta  Nuova,  a  remarkable  building  in  the 
baroque  style,  through  which  the  Monreale  road  (p.  308)  leads 
past  the  (3/4  M.)  Cuba.  Access  to  the  upper  part  of  this  gate, 
which  commands  a  beautiful  view  in  all  directions  (rivalling  that 
from  the  Osservatorio,  see  above),  is  obtained  from  the  Palazzo 
Reale.  (The  Via  della  Colonna  Rotta,  the  first  side-street  to  the 
right,  outside  the  gate,  leads  to  the  Zisa,  2/^  m.;  see  p.  306.)  To 
the  left  formerly  stood  the  Porta  di  Castro,  Outside  the  Porta  Nuova 
lies  the  Piazza  delV Indipendenza  fPl.  B,  1),  embellished  with  an 
obelisk  (electric  tramways,  see  p.  281). 

In  the  Piazza  della  Vittoria  some  remains  of  Roman  dwellings 
were  brought  to  light  in  1906  (as  already  in  1869,  comp.  p.  297); 
among  these  is  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  representing  the  hunting  of 
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^Id  animals.  In  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  palace,  rises  a  Monument  to  Philip  V.  (PI.  B,  2),  erected  in 
1856  on  the  site  of  a  statue  of  Philip  IV.  destroyed  in  1848. 

The  Yia  del  Bastione  a  Porta  di  Castro  leads  to  the  right  in  a 
few  minutes  from  the  foot  of  the  steps  beside  the  monument  to 
the  remarkable  ruined  church  of  *San  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti 
(PI.  A,  B,  1, 2),  one  of  the  earliest  existing  Norman  churches,  founded 
in  1132  in  what  was  originally  a  mosque.  Of  the  five  unadorned 
domes  the  two  largest  rise  directly  from  the  walls  of  the  nave ;  those 
above  the  S.  transept  and  the  choir  rest  upon  square  substruc- 
tures; while  the  fifth,  above  the  N.  transept,  crowns  the  tower.  The 
building  thus  produces  a  purely  Oriental  effect.  Entrance  by  the 
garden-gate  (fee  25  c). 

The  Intekiob  presents  the  form  of  a  so-called  Egyptian  cross  (T),  with 
three  apses;  the  nave  is  divided  into  two  squares  by  a  pointed  arch.  — 
On  the  8.  side  are  the  remains  of  a  small  mosque «  divided  into  two 
aisles  by  a  row  of  6  columns;  a  small  portico  leads  into  a  square  court. 
Under  the  Normans  the  entire  building  was  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
nobility;  and  only  a  few  traces  of  the  frescoes  of  the  12th  cent,  are  now 
visible.  —  Adjoining  the  church  are  pretty  Cloisters,  of  later  date  than  the 
church,  with  arcades  in  fair  preservation  resembling  those  at  Honreale. 
The  best  view  of  the  domes  is  obtained  from  the  garden  in  the  centre. 

On  the  £.  side  of  the  Piazza  dellaVittoria  is  the  Palazzo  Sol&fani 
(PI.  B,  2),  built  in  1330,  afterwards  the  Spedale  Qrande^  and  now 
a  barrack.  Remains  of  the  old  external  decoration  are  visible  on 
the  E.  and  S.  walls.  The  arcades  of  the  second  court  are  decorated 
(right)  with  a  grand  wall-painting  of  the  second  half  of  the  15th  cent., 
the  Tfium'ph  ofDeath^  ascribed  to  a  Flemish  painter,  who  is  said  once 
to  have  been  confined  here  by  sickness  (comp.  p.  278  j  key  procured 
at  the  Martorana,  p.  289;  best  about  2  p.m.). 

Death  rides  in  triumph  over  pope,  king,  etc. ;  to  the  right,  his  arrows 
have  struck  down  a  fashionable  lady  and  a  youth  in  the  midflt  of  a  merry 
party,  while  on  the  left  the  poor  and  wretched  implore  him  in  vain  for 
release  from  their  misery.  The  painter,  with  brash  and  mahlatick,  stands 
beside  the  latter  group. 

Visits  to  the  Incoronata  (see  below),  to  the  Catacombs  (p.  304),  and  to 
the  EgUsia  deUo  Spcuimo  (p.  293)  are  best  combined  with  that  to  the 
Palazzo  Sclafani,  as  the  keys  of  all  these  are  also  obtained  at  the  Mar- 
torana. They  may,  however,  be  omitted  without  loss  by  all  except  the 
specialist. 

At  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
(PI.  0,  2),  with  its  facade  towards  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  the  16th  century.  The  beautiful  Gothic 
window,  near  the  E.  corner  of  the  facade,  is  a  relio  of  the  original 
building  of  the  15th  cent.,  while  on  the  side  next  the  corso  is  a 
Renaissance  balcony  adorned  by  the  Oagini. 

At  the  K.G.  comer  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  in  the  Via  Bonello,  is 
the  OsPEDALE  PBR  I  GoHVALESGBKTi  B  FBI  Saoesdoti.  the  chapel  of  which 
is  decorated  with  stucco-work  by  Oiaeomo  Serpotta  and  his  assistant  Dom, 
Oastelli  (1693),  and  contains  a  Pietji  by  MarctUo  Venusli.  The  entrance  is 
from  the  Salita  Ospedale  di  Convalescenza,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Gesare 
Marullo.  To  the  K.,  opposite  the  W.  angle  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  ruined 
CappeUa  deWItMfronataj    with    a   Korman  chapel    and   frescoes    of  the 
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14th  eent.  (key  in  the  Hartorana,  conp.  p.  286).  Towarda  the  W.  stretehes 
the  Piazza  Domenico  Peranni  (formerly  Papireto;  PI.  G,  3),  the  site  of 
which,  as  late  as  the  16th  cent.,  was  occupied  by  a  papyrus-swamp. 

The  spacious  Piazza  dbl  Duomo  (PI.  0,  2)  is  enclosed  by  a 
stone  balustrade,  erected  in  1761  and  adorned  -with  sixteen  large 
statues  of  saints.  In  the  centre  rises  a  statue  of  Santa  Rosalia,  on 
a  triangular  pedestal,  placed  here  in  1744. 

Tbe  *Gathedral,  or  church  of  the  Assunta  (PI.  G,  2),  in  which 
restorations  to  its  disadvantage  have  been  undertaken  in  each  cen- 
tury since  its  foundation,  was  erected  in  1169-85  by  Archbishop 
Walter  of  the  Mill  (Qualterio  OjBTamilio),  an  Englishman ,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  church,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
mosque  and  subsequently  reconverted  into  a  Christian  place  of 
worship.  The  broad  gable  was  added  in  1450  to  the  beautiful  S. 
portico;  the  door  dates  from  1425.  The  character  of  the  ancient 
building  is  best  preserved  on  the  E.  side,  with  its  (restored)  black 
ornamentation.  The  W.  facade ,  with  the  principal  portal  and  the 
two  towers,  erected  in  1300-59,  is  particularly  fine.  The  lower 
part  of  the  old  GAMPAiaLB  here,  connected  with  the  cathedral  by 
two  graceful  arches  across  the  Via  Bonello,  dates  from  the  12th 
cent.,  although  restored  in  modern  times.  In  1781-1801  the  church 
was  disfigured  by  the  addition  of  a  dome,  constructed  by  Fernando 
Fuga,  of  Florence,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sicilians. 
Fuga  also  spoiled  the  interior,  constructing  new  side-apses  in  the 
middle  of  the  transepts,  without  regard  to  the  original  recesses. 

Intbbior.  The  church  is  open  all  day  (by  tbe  N.  or  the  main  portal), 
but  the  sacristy  and  crypt  are  most  conveniently  visited  7-11  a.m.  —  The 
S.  Aisle  (left  of  tbe  8.  portal)  contains  the  ^Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Here,  in 
admirably  executed  sarcophagi  of  porphyry  (which ,  originally  prepared 
for  King  Roger,  stood  in  the  cathedral  at  Cefalh),  surmounted  by  canopies, 
repose:  Emp.  Frederick  U.  (d.  1250);  to  the  right,  his  father  Henry  VI. 
(d.  1197)^  behind,  to  the  left,  King  Boger  (d.  1154);  to  the  right,. his  daughter 
Constance,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  in  a  sarcophagus  adorned  with  an  eagle. 
In  a  niche  to  the  left  is  the  sarcophagus  of  William,  son  of  Frederick  ill. 
of  Aragon;  and  in  the  antique  sarcophagus,  with  hunting-scenes,  to  the 
right,  reposes  Constance  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Frederick  II.  In  1781  the  sar- 
cophagi were  transferred  hither  from  a  chapel  contiguous  to  the  choir, 
and  opened.  The  remains  of  Roger,  Henry  VI.,  and  Constance  were 
greatly  decomposed,  whilst  those  of  Frederick  II.  were  in  good  preserva- 
tion. With  the  latter  the  remains  of  two  other  bodies  were  found,  one 
that  of  Peter  II.  of  Aragon,  the  other  perhaps  that  of  his  wife.  The 
corpse  of  the  emperor  was  enveloped  in  sumptuous  robes  with  inscriptions 
in  Arabic;  beside  him  lay  the  crown  and  imperial  orb,  and  his  sword. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  tombs  Is  a  *St.  Cecilia 
(or  St.  Barbara,  with  the  tower?),  with  a  charming  angel  playing  the  lute, 
probably  painted  by  a  Master  of  Northern  Italy  (formerly  ascribed  to  Jf»- 
ionio  di  Creeeenzio;  comp.  p.  278). 

In  the  second  chapel  of  the  N.  Aislb  is  an  Assumption,  from  a  work 
in  marble  by  Ant.  Oaginiy  other  parts  of  which  (reliefs)  are  in  different 

?arts  of  the  church.  By  the  4th  pillar,  a  font  of  the  16th  century.  In  the 
th  chapel,  statue  of  the  Madonna  by  lYaneeeeo  Laurana  of  Dalmatia 
(1469).  In  the  8th  chapel  (transept),  reliefs  with  scenes  from  the  Passion, 
by  Oagini  (1477). 

The  Choib  contains  statues  of  the  apostles  by  Qagini^  and  fine  old 
carved  stalls.    To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  Cappella  di  Santa  Rosalia. 
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Here  the  saint  (p.  306)  reposes  in  a  sarcophagus  of  silver,  over  1400  lbs.  in 
weight,  exhibited  only  on  Jan.  11th,  July  15th-22nd,  and  September  4th. 

The  Sagsistt  is  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle.  Here  are  exhibited  the 
cap .  of  Constance  of  Aragon  (taken  from  her  coffin  in  the  16th  cent.)t  a 
piece  of  Henry  VI/s  mantle,  a  gorgeous  pallium  of  Spanish  workmanship, 
and  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  by  Ant.  Gagini  (1603).  Fee  to  attendant,  who 
procures  the  key,  90-60  c 

The  Gbtpt  beneath  the  choir,  containing  the  remains  of  the  arch- 
bishops in  ancient  and  early-Christian  sarcophagi,  should  also  be  visited 
(sacristan  30^  c).  Here,  among  others,  repose  Gualterio  Offamilio  (d.  1190; 
p.  287),  Patern6,  the  patron  of  Ant.  Gagini,  by  whom  his  fine  statue  was 
executed,  and  Frederick  of  Antioch,  brother  of  two  archbishops  (d.  1306; 
the  recumbent  figure  dates  from  the  16th  cent.). 

The  broad  main  street  of  Palermo,  the  Coeso  or  Via  Vittoeio 
Emanuble,  was  constructed  in  its  present  form  by  the  Spanish 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (p.  44),  and  was  long  popularly  known 
as  the  Toledo,  or  Cassaro^  from  the  name  it  bore  originally  (Arab.  *el 
Kasr',  the  castle).  Following  it  hence  to  the  N.E.,  towards  the 
sea,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  former  CoUegio  Massimo  (PI.  C,  2,  3)  of 
the  Jesuits,  now  containing  the  National  Library,  founded  in  1682 
(about  200,000  vols,  and  1532 MSS.,  comprising  valuable  Greek  and 
Arab  examples ;  open  daily,  9-3),  and  the  Liceo  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
—  Opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via  del  ProtonOtario,  are  frag- 
ments of  a  convent-wall  of  1072. 

Farther  on  in  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  to  the  right,  is  the 
magnificent  church  of  San  Salyato&e  (PI.  G,  3),  designed  by 
Amato  (1682).  The  interior,  in  which  the  play  of  light  and  shadow 
is  particularly  fine,  is  oval,  with  three  large  recesses.  The  dome  is 
adorned  with  angels  and  saints,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
*putti',  garlands,  and  scroll-work  of  coloured  marble. 

We  next  reach  on  the  left  the  Palazzo  Oeraci  (with  the  Gasino 
Nuovo,  p.  280)  and,  opposite  the  Piazza  Bologni,  the  Pal.  Biso 
(formerly  Belmonte),  built  in  1790  by  Marvuglia.  From  this  point 
a  'vicolo'  leads  to  the  Ghiesa  del  Ganoellierb  (PI.  G,  3),  founded 
in  1171  by  Matteo  dl  Aiello,  and  rebuilt  in  1590;  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  left  is  an  Adoration,  by  Antonello  da  Saliba  (1490). 

In  the  small  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  G,  3)^  where  the  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  were  formerly  executed,  is  a  statue  of  Emp.  Gharles  V.  by 
Livolsi  (1630).  To  the  W.  stands  the  Palazzo  Villa  franca,  to  the 
E.  the  Post  Office,  in  the  old  church  of  San  Nicola. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  Quattro  Canti  (PI.  G,  3),  or  Piazza 
Vigliena,  a  small  octagonal  piazza,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  and  the  Via 
Maqueda.  The  four  facades  looking  towards  the  piazza  are  em- 
bellished with  columns  and  statues  of  the  Seasons,  Spanish  kings, 
and  the  holy  virgins  of  Palermo.  The  whole  was  constructed  by  the 
viceroy  Marquis  de  Villena  in  1609.  —  In  the  S.  angle  of  the  piazza 
rises  the  over-decorated  church  of  San  Giuseppe  de'  Teatini  (PI.  G,  3 ; 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent.).  The  baroque  angels  bearing  the  holy- 
water  vessel  are  by  Marabitti ,  and  the  frescoes  by  Tancredi  and 
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BoxTOmans.  The  crypt,  oi  lower  church  (Madonna  delta  Providenta), 
is  also  remarkable. 

Passing  this  church ,  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  Ma- 
QUEDA  and  reach  one  of  the  most  interesting  quarters  of  the  town. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  street  is  the  Piazza  Pretoria  (PI.  C,  3), 
with  a  large  Fountain  executed  for  a  Tilla  about  1575  by  the  Floren- 
tine sculptors  CamiUiani  and  Naceherino.  The  Palasso  della  Qittk, 
or  Mnnicipale,  on  the  S.  side,  contains  statues  of  a  Roman  and  his 
wife  in  the  court,  a  Genius  of  Palermo  (15th  cent.)  on  the  stair- 
case, and  a  good  Greek  statue  (so-called  Antinous  or  Apollo)  on  the 
first  floor  (staircase  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  court),  —  On  the 
£.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Caterina  (end  of  16th  cent. ;  PI.  0,  3,  4),  the  interior  of  which  is 
gorgeously  decorated  in  the  baroque  style. 

Beyond  the  Municipio  is  the  small  Piazza  Bellini,  whence  a 
flight  of  steps  ascends  to  two  Norman  churches  (restored;  adm. 
daily  9  to  4,  1  fr.,  Sun.  free).  The  smaller  church,  dedicated  to  San 
CataldOj  was  begun  in  1161 ;  of  its  three  domes  the  central  one  is 
supported  by  four  columns  (probably  antique).  The  original  altar, 
and  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  interior  are  still  preserved;  outside, 
the  old  Arabian  battlemented  frieze  (largely  restored)  is  visible. 

The  larger  church  of  *La  Martorana  (PI.  B,  G,  4)  was  erected 
in  1143  by  Georgios  Antiochenos,  grand-admiral  of  Roger  I.,  and 
from  him  derived  its  original  name  of  Santa  Maria  delV  Ammi- 
raglio.  It  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sicilian  parliament,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  It  Is  now  the  headquarters  of 
the  Conservazione  dei  Monumenti  di  Sicilia,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Patrieolo.  Adm.,  see  above;  to  the  wall-painting  in  the  Pal. 
Sclafani,  comp.  p.  286. 

The  church,  built  in  the  Byzantine  style,  was  originally  quadrangular, 
with  three  apses  and  a  dome  borne  by  four  columns,  and  was  adorned  inside 
and  out  with  beautiful  mosaics,  probably  by  Greek  artists.  The  nuns  of 
the  convent  founded  by  Aloysia  Martorana,  presented  in  1433  with  the 
church,  caused  the  edifice  to  be  extended  towards  the  W.  In  1684  the 
central  apse  was  replaced  by  a  square  chapel,  and  in  1726  the  old  mosaics 
were  removed  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls.  The  dome,  injured  by 
an  earthquake,  was  also  removed  in  1726.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
restore  tlie  church  to  its  original  shape  by  the  removal  of  many  old  ad- 
ditions. The  vestibule  contains  two  columns,  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
perhaps  taken  from  a  mosque,  and  two  mosaic-pictures,  probably  from 
the  original  facade.  The  mosaic  to  the  left  represents  Georgios  Antiochenos 
(all  but  the  head  and  hands  badly  restored  in  the  17th  cent.)  at  the  feet  of  the 
Virgin ;  that  on  the  right  represents  King  Roger  crowned  by  Christ.  --  The 
modern  coloured  drawing  on  the  left  side-wall  is  an  imitation  of  the 
original  decoration.  The  apse  has  been  reconstructed  in  wood  so  as  to 
show  its  original  shape.  The  two  lower  stories  of  the  beautiful  Cam- 
panile date  from  the  period  of  the  foundation,  while  the  upper  stories 
are  probably  of  the  18th  century. 

To  the  right  In  the  Via  Maqueda  is  situated  the  University 
(PI.  0,  3),  attended  by  about  1300  students,  with  important  natural 
history  collections,  among  which  the  fishes  in  the  zoological,  the 
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fossil  mammalia  in  the  palsontological ,  and  the  fine  specimens 
of  Sicilian  snlphnr  and  articles  found  in  cayes  in  the  geological 
department  are  the  most  interesting.  —  The  Via  dell'  Universitli, 
the  Via  Pietro  Amodei  (L),  and  the  Via  del  Ponticello  (r.)  lead 
hence  to  the  OesU  (PI.  B,  3),  the  former  Jesuits'  church,  completed 
in  1683,  and  overlivden  with  ornament.  Adjoining  it  is  the  BibUoteca 
ComunaU,  entered  by  a  Doric  yestibule  in  the  street  to  the  W., 
containing  the  most  ytduable  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  relatiye  to 
Sicilian  history  (216,000  yols.;  3263  MSS.)  and  a  collection  of 
Siculo-Saracenic  coins.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  reading-room,  open 
daily  from  9  to  4.  —  Thence  we  follow  the  Vicolo  San  Michele 
Arcangelo  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  del  Carmine,  in  which  is 
the  church  Dbl  Carmine  Maggiobe  (PI.  B,  3),  a  building  of  the 
17th  century.  In  the  1st  chapel  to  the  right:  NovelU,  Sant' Andrea 
Corsini;  4th  chapel  on  the  right:  Statue  of  St.  Catharine,  1521. 
Following  the  Via  deirAlbergheria  a  few  steps  towards  the  W.  and 
then  taking  the  second  side-street  to  the  right  (the  Vicolo  Fiumetorto), 
we  reach  the  small  Piazza  della  Parocchia  alPAlbergheria.  The  Norman 
tower  of  San  Niccolb  (PI.  B,  3)  appears  to  the  left,  in  the  Via  San  Niccol6 
d'Albergheria.  Farther  to  the  M.  is  the  Via  Benfratelli,  leading  to  the 
right  to  the  street  and  church  of  Santa  Chiara  (PI.  B,  8),  containing  a 
Pieta  by  Novelli,  and  going  on  thence  to  the  Fakuto  RaffadcM^  formerly 
the  Palazzo  Speciale,  an  edifice  of  the  i5th  century.  —  We  then  return 
through  the  Via  Benfratelli  to  the  Via  Porta  di  Castro  (PL  B,  2,  8),  where, 
farther  on  to  the  W.,  is  a  *vicolo'  diverging  on  the  right  to  the  Falazxo 
del  ConU  Federico,  with  scanty  remains  of  the  medieval  erection. 

The  Via  Maqueda  ends  near  the  site  of  the  former  Porta  Sant^ 
Antonino  (PI.  A,  4).  To  the  left  is  the  main  Railway  Station 
(PI.  A,  4  J  electric  tramway,  see  p.  280),  in  front  of  which  rises  a 
Monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  by  (3iyilettl. 

The  Via  Divisi  (PI.  B,  4),  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Via 
Maqueda,  between  the  Quattro  Canti  and  the  Porta  SanV  Antonino, 
leads  to  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  tutte  le  Orazie^  a  fine 
specimen  of  15th  cent.  Gothic,  and  thence  to  the  Piazza  della  Ri- 
voLUzioNE,  so  called  because  the  reyolutionary  standard  was  here 
first  unfurled  in  1848.  Its  former  name  was  Tiera  Vecchia'  or 
old  market.  The  statue  of  the  Oenius  of  Palermo  was  remoyed  in 
1849  by  the  Bourbon  goyemment,  but  restored  in  1860  by  the 
people.  —  We  next  cross  (to  the  N.)  the  Piazza  San  Carlo  and  (1.) 
Piazza  Aragona  to  the  Piazza  dblla  Cbocb  db'  Vespbi,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rises  a  marble  column  with  a  cross,  surrounded  by  a  railing 
of  lances  and  halberds,  erected  in  1737  to  the  memory  of  the  French 
buried  here  in  1282  (the  original  is  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale, 
p.  296).  In  the  corner  of  the  square  an  inscription,  beside  an  immured 
column  of  the  15th  cent.,  marks  the  PcUazzo  8t,  Remy,  in  which 
St  Remy,  the  assistant  of  Charles  of  Anjou  at  the  date  of  the  Vespers, 
is  said  to  haye  lived  and  undergone  a  siege.  —  The  Palazzo  SettimOy 
at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  Teatro  Santa  Cecilia,  contains  a 
valuable  library.  —  The  Via  Gabibaldi  (PI.  B,  4)  leads  to  the  S. 
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from  the  Piazza  della  Rivoluzione  to  the  site  of  the  Porta  Oaribaldi 
(PL  A,  4),  by  which  Garibaldi  entered  the  town  on  May  27th,  1860. 
On  the  left  side  of  this  street  is  the  Palazxo  AiHtamicristo;  the  door 
(No.  37)  and  the  W.  side  of  the  conrt  date  from  the  original  bnildlng, 
erected  by  Matteo  CarneTale  in  1490  (entrance  b>  No.  19;  small 
gratuity  to  the  portier).  —  The  next  side-street  leads  to  the  Piazza 
della  Magione  (p.  293). 

If  we  follow  the  Go&so  Vittosio  Emanuelb  (p.  288),  and  cross 
the  Qaattro  Ganti  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  we  reach  the  church  of 
Sak  Matteo  (PL  C,  4),  which  contains  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Anna  by  Novelli  (4th  chapel  to  the  left)  and  stataes  by  Set- 
potta.  Farther  on  is  the  small  Piazzetta  Marehese  Arezzo  c  n  the  left, 
where  the  sea-gate  of  the  old  town  of  Palermo  was  situated  down  to 
the  16th  century.  At  the  end  of  the  Salita  di  Sanf  Antonio,  which 
begins  here,  are  some  interesting  medisyal  buildings  (to  the  left), 
e.g.  the  Oasa  Normanna  with  its  eight  Gothic  windows  (Nos.  24-30). 
The  broad  Via  Romaj  which  has  recently  been  extended  to  the  left 
to  the  Piazza  San  Domenico,  leads  from  this  point  to  the  church 
of  Sant*  Antonio  (PL  0,  4),  a  structure  of  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  cent.,  restored  after  an  earthquake  in  1823  but  freely  modern- 
ized. The  Byzantine  plan  corresponded  with  those  of  La  Martitrana 
and  San  Oataldo  (p.  289),  but  has  been  altered  in  the  late-Gothic  style. 

Beyond  Sant' Antonio  the  Via  Argenteria  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
lively  Piazza  Oaraffello  (PI.  C,  4),  Xo.  16  in  which,  the  former  Loggia  dsi 
Oenoveti,  is  adorned  with  a  bust  of  Charles  V.  The  church  of  BaniEuLHia 
dei  CataUmi^  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via  Argenteria  (No.  81),  has  an 
interesting  Renaissance  facade. 

Returning  to  the  Gorso  Vit't.  Emanuele,  we  soon  reach  the  Via 
Alessandro  Paternostro,  a  cross-street  on  the  right,  leading  to  Ban 
Francesco  d'Assiii  (PL  G,  4),  an  edifice  of  1277,  in  the  piazza  of. 
that  name.  The  main  portal  In  the  W.  facade  has  pointed  arches  and 
dates  from  1302,  but  recedes  in  the  Romanesque  manner,  with  eight 
columns  on  each  side.  Over  it  is  a  handsome  rose- window.  In  the 
modernized  interior  are  remains  of  frescoes  by  Pietro  Novelli,  several 
spirited  reliefs  of  the  church-fathers  and  evangelists  by  Fr,  Laurana 
(1468),  seven  stucco  statues  by  Oiac.  iSerpotto(1723),  and  elaborate 
choir-stalls  by  Oigli  (d.  1534).  To  the  right  as  we  quit  the  church 
is  the  Via  Immacolatella,  No.  5  in  which  is  the  Obatokio  di  San 
LoBBNzo  (visitors  knock  at  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  stair  to  the 
left  in  the  court;  adm.  at  8  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  and  occasionally  at 
other  hours  also).  In  the  interior  are  excellent  stucco-figures  by 
Serpotta^  a  Nativity  by  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,''Knd  intarsia 
work  and  wood-camng  of  the  18th  century.  The  Via  Immacolatella 
ends  in  the  Via  del  Parlamento,  with  the  former  convent  of  San 
Franee$eo^  where  the  Sicilian  parliament  of  1848  met.  —  To  the 
right,  in  the  Via  Alessandro  Paternostro  (No.  48),  is  the  Palazzo 
Briueeia  (formerly  Pal  Cattoliea'),  with  a  fine  court. 

Farther  on  the  Gorso  Vitt. Emanuele  emerges  on  the  Piazza  Marina 
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(see  below ;  to  the  right).  To  the  left  is  the  government  Finance  Office 
(PI.  C,  4,  5),  opposite  which  is  the  Fontana  del  Oataffo,  by  Amato 
(1698).  —  At  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Porto  Salvo  is  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  di  Porto  Salvo,  a  Renaissance  edifice  of  1524,  reduced 
to  half  Its  size  in  1581 .  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  side-street  on  the 
left  leading  to  th^  small  harbour  of  La  Cola,  which  is  sheltered 
from  the  E.  vdnd  by  a  pier,  is  the  small  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Catena  (PI.  C,  5),  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cent,  on  the 
site  of  an  earlier  edifice.  The  name  refers  to  the  chain  with  which 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  used  to  be  closed.  The  charming  vestibule 
exhibits  the  unusually  depressed  form  of  arch  frequently  seen  in  S. 
Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  Gothic  period.  The  loggia  overlooks 
the  harbour.  The  interior,  with  its  marble  columns,  its  handsome 
capitals,  and  its  round  and  pointed  arches,  is  also  interesting. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Gorso  Yitt.  Emanuele,  we  pass  a  house 
(No.  12,  on  the  right),  marked  by  an  inscription,  in  which  Goethe 
lodged  in  1787.  A  few  houses  farther  on  we  reach  the  Piazza  Santo 
Spirito  (PI.  0,  5),  with  the  Foundling  Hospital,  remodelled  in  1608. 
Beyond  the  piazza  is  the  Porta  Felice  (PI.  G,  5,  6),  so  named  after 
Felice  Orsini,  wife  of  the  viceroy  Colonna,  a  tasteful  baroque  edifice 
begun  in  1582,  but  by  no  means  improved  by  the  fountains  and 
statues  added  on  the  seaward  side  in  1644.  The  steps  on  the  right 
lead  to  a  terrace  known  as  the  Mura  dei  Cattivi,  which  lies  in  front 
of  the  Palazzo  Butera^and  commands  an  extensive  view. 

The  Piazza  MAitiNA;^(Pl.  0,  5)  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  pleasure  -  grounds  of  the  Oiardino  Oaribaldij  with  their  beau- 
tiful trees.  In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  square  stands  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoli,  built  in  1547.  On  the  E.  side  is 
the  Palazzo  Chiaramonti ,  generally  called  Lo  Steri  (i.e.  Hoster- 
ium),  erected  subsequent  to  1307  by  the  Ghiaramonte  family. 
After  the  execution  of  Andrea  Ghiaramonte  in  1392,  the  palace 
was  occupied  by  courts  of  justice.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  viceroys,  and  in  1600  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition. 
In  the  19th  century  it  again  became  the  Palazzo  dei  Tribunali.  One 
of  the  halls  still  preserves  its  original  wooden  ceiling,  with  paint- 
ings of  1877-80  by  Simone  da  Gorleone  and  Gecco  di  Naro.  These 
present  a  curious  mingling  of  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  inspiration 
both  in  their  choice  of  subject  and  in  their  method  of  representa- 
tion; while  at  the  same  tiuie  there  are  crude  suggestions  (e.g.  in 
the  so-called  St.  George)  of  an  incipient  native  Sicilian  art.  Part 
of  this  ceiling'  is  visible' from[|the  corridor,  which  is  always  open. 
On  the  court-side  of  the  same  room  is  a  magnificent  Norman  window 
with  three  lights.  The  door  to  the  right  leads  through  the  Dogana 
to  the  fine  court  and  to  the  adjoining  palace-chapel  of  Sanl^  Antonio 
Abhate,  with  a  restored  facade. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  modern  Pala%%o  San  Cataldo^ 
to  the  left  of  which  the  Yicolo  Palagoaia  leads  to  the  older  part  of 
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the  palace,  a  good  early-RenaisBance  building  (only  a  few  windows 
visible  from  the  street),  while  the  Via  Quattro  Aprile,  i^arther  on, 
on  the  same  side,  leads  to  the  monastery  diUa  Oancia  (PI.  B,  0, 5), 
the  monks  of  which  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  18H0. 
The  Church  dates  from  the  16th  century.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  right, 
Antonio  da  PalermOy  Madonna  di  Honserrato  (1628)  •,  beyond  the  6tb  chap. 
to  the  right,  a  sculptured  pulpit  (Resurrection  and  the  jEvangelista),  and 
in  front  on  the  choir^pillars,  two  figures  (Annunciation)  by  Gagini.  The 
choir  contains  fine  carved  stalls.  Next  the  choir,  to  the  left,  Vincemo  di 
Pavia^  Sposalizio ;  3rd  chap,  to  the  left,  NoveHi^  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Alloro  (PI.  B,  G,  5)  is  the  Palaizo  Abba- 
teUi  (1495 ;  now  a  convent  of  the  nnns  della  Piet^),  the  exterior 
of  which,  with  its  crenelated  tower  and  curiously  decorated  Gothic 
portal,  is  in  particularly  good  preservation.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  is  the  church  della  PUtd  (PI.  C,  5),  a  baroque  edifice  of 
1680.  The  Salita  delle  Mura  del  Cattivl,  opposite,  leads  to  the 
terrace  iu  front  of  the  Palazzo  Butera  (p.  292). 

The  Via  Torremuzza  leads  from  the  Piet^  church  to  that  of 
Santa  Teresa^  in  the  Piazza  dblla  Kalsa  (PI.  B,  6),  so  called  from 
the  Arabic  name  for  this  part  of  tbe  town  (^el-kh&lisa',  the  pure  or 
excellent).  To  the  E.  is  the  Palazzo  Baucina  (formerly  Pal,  For- 
cella'),  witb  the  Porta  dei  Oreci  (PI.  B,  6),  which  owes  its  name  to 
the  Greeks  who  inhabited  this  suburb  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

From  the  church  of  Santa  Teresa  the  Via  Santa  Teresa  'eads  to 
the  left  to  the  Piazzette  dello  Spasimo  (PI.  B,  5),  to  the  right  in 
which,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  della  Yittoria  alio  Spasimo,  is  the 
angle  of  a  Renaissance  palace,  begun  in  1542.  On  the  groundfloor  of 
this  palace  is  the  small  and  anolent  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Vittoria  (PI.  B,  5),  in  the  first  chapel  to  the  right  in  which  is  shown 
the  door  through  which  Robert  Guiscard  entered  the  city  (open  to 
8a.m.  only;  fee  for  uncovering  the  altar,  1  fr.).  —  Farther  on  in  the 
Piazzetta,  to  the  left,  rise  the  massive  arches  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  dello  Spasimo  (PI.  B,  5),  an  unfinished  building  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  with  an  adjoining  convent  now 
used  as  a  hospital.  Raphael  painted  his  Christ  bearing  the  Gross, 
now  in  Madrid,  for  this  church,  which  is^  entered  by  the  Gortile 
Belle  Artl,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piazza  Yitriera,  a  few  paces 
farther  on,  to  the  left  (key  at  the  Martorana;  comp.  Pal.  Sclafani, 
p.  286).  —  Crossing  the  little  Piazza  Yitriera  to  the  S.W.  we  reach 
the  large  and  desolate  Piazza  dblla  Maoionb  (PI.  B,  5).  In  a  bay  on 
the  N.  side  of  this  piazza  stands  the  church  of  La  Xagione  (PI.  B,  5), 
founded  for  the  Cistercians  about  1161  by  Matteo  d'Aiello,  and 
presented  to  the  Teutonic  Order  in  1193  by  Henry  YI.  as  a  'mansio\ 
We  reach  the  entrance,  which  has  been  disfigured  by  a  modern  Doric 
porch,  by  the  old  cloisters  to  the  N.  of  the  choir,  skirting  the  N. 
side  of  the  church,  and  finally  turning,  to  the  left.  In  the  course 
of  a  recent  restoration  some  remains  were  found  of  a  painted 
wooden  ceiling  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  14th  century.   The  N. 
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aisle  contains  stone  slabs  covering  tombs  of  knigbts  of  the  order, 
of  the  15tb  century. 

A  beautiful  walk  is  afforded  by  the  ♦Marina  (PI.  0,  B,  6),  also 
called  the  Foro  ItalicOj  or  officially  Foro  Vmherto  Prkno,  a  quay  ex- 
tending to  the  S.  from  the  Porta  Felice  along  the  sea,  commanding 
fine  Yiews  towards,  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Monte  Catalfano  and,  to 
the  N.,  of  the  beautiful  Monte  Pellegrino.  In  summer  the  ^Corso' 
of  the  fashionable  world  takes  place  here  after  6  p.m.  (music  after 
9  p.m.). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Marina  lies  the  Flora  ^  or  *VilIa.Oiiilia 
(PI.  B,  A,  6),  which  is  entered  from  the  Via  Lincoln,  a  street 
leading  towards  the  W.  to  the  Porta  Sant'Antonino.  This  public 
garden ,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy ,  first  laid  out  in  1777, 
was  considerably  extended  and  improved  in  1872.  The  air  here 
in  spring  is  laden  with  the  delicious  and  aromatic  perfumes  of 
oranges,  citrons,  Erythrina  corallodendron,  Gercis  siliquastrom,  and 
other  blossoming  trees  and  shrubs.  The  main  portal  in  the  Foro 
Umberto  is  adorned  by  two  marble  lions  (1904).  Opposite  the 
entrance  in  the  Via  Lincoln,  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  stands  the 
most  important  work  of  recent  Palermitan  sculpture,  consisting  of 
a  group  of  the  famous  Greek  naval  heroes,  the  brothers  Ganaris, 
executed  by  Benedetto  Civiletti.  Another  small  monument,  formerly 
in  the  Piazza  della  Kalsa  (p.  293),  commemorates  Giovanni  Meli, 
the  poet  (p.  275). 

Adjoining  the  Flora  is  the  *Botanic  Garden  (PI.  A,  B,  6),  which 
deserves  a  visit  (26-50  c.  to  the  gardener). 

The  beautiful  avenue  of  Date  Imlnu  and  Oyeas  Revoluta  will  attract 
the  attention  of  every  visitor.  Scattered  throughout  the  grounds  are  fine 
specimens  of  cocoanut  palms,  Latania  Borhonica^  Corypha  Auitralis^  Muta 
£nsete^  Bananas^  Bamhoot  (attaining  a  height  of  45  ft.))  Strelitxia^  Wigandia^ 
Phyllodendron  Periusum^  Australian  Myrtaeeae^  Melaleueea^  etc.  The  garden 
also  contains  a  cinnamon  plant  (Cinnamomvtn  Ceylcmicum)  and  three  some- 
what poor  specimens  of  the  coffee-tree  (Coffea  Liberia)^  the  only  ones 
growing  in  the  open  air  in  Europe.  In  one  of  the  water-hasins  are  a 
few  Papyrus  Plants.  In  the  greenhouses  are  two  other  coffee-trees  (Coffea 
Arabica)  and  several  BaugainviUia  of  astonishing  brilliancy  (in  blossom  in 
March  and  April). 

The  tramway  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Villa  Giulia  goes  on,  past 
the  station  of  the  branch-railway  to  Gorleone  (p.  331),  to  Bomagnolo 
(sea-baths,  p.  281).  The  walk  along  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  this 
point  commands  beautiful  views  and  is  especially  enjoyable  in  the 
morning,  and  when  there  is  a  good  surf  on  the  beach. 

Following  the  N.  half  of  the  Via  Maqubda  (PI.  G,  D,  3)  from 
the  Quattro  Canti  (p.  288j  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta  Maqneda, 
we  reach  on  the  right ,  beside  a  flight  of  steps  descending  to  the 
Piazza  Nuova  (PI.  G,  3),  the  Uttle  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Volta^ 
with  a  Madonna  by  Brescianino  (at  the  2nd  altar  to  the  right).  Giu- 
seppe d^Alesl  (p.  283)  was  assassinated  here  in  1647. 

The  Via  Bandiera  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  which  diverges  to  the  right  from 
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the  Via  Maqueda,  faither  on,  leads  to  the  church  of  San  Pietro  Mar- 
tire  (No.  70),  which  contains  paintings  hy  Vincenzo  di  Pavia  (41 
Romano';  Entombment,  Madonna  della  Grazia),  and  the  Palazso 
Pietratagliata  (No.  14),  dating  from  the  15th  century. 

In  the  other  direction  from  the  Via  Maqueda ,  the  Via  Sant' 
Agostino  (PI.  D,  3,  2)  leads  to  the  church  of  SanVAgostino,  the 
facade  and  rose- window  of  which,  though  dating  from  the  14th  cent., 
still  cling  to  Romanesque  forms.  Thence  we  go  on  to  the  Mercato 
degli  Aragonesi  (PI.  D,  2),  on  the  S.W.  side  of  which  is  the  little 
Renaissance  church  of  San  Marco  (PI.  D,  2). 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  Maqueda  is  the  imposing  Teatro  Massimo 
or  Teatro  Vittorio  EmanueU  (PI.  D,  3;  electric  tramway,  see  p.  280), 
the  largest  theatre  in  Italy  (3200  places),  begun  by  the  architect 
Basile  (d.  1891)  and  completed  by  his  son  in  1897.  The  exterior 
flight  of  steps  is  adorned  with  large  bronze  groups  by  native 
sculptors:  to  the  left,  Lyric  Poetry  and  a  lion,  by  M.  Rutellif  to 
the  right,  Tragedy  and  a  lion,  by  B,  Civiletti,  —  Outside  the  Porta 
Maqueda  (PI.  D,  £,  3)  extends  the  Piazza  Ruggibbo  Settimo 
(PI.  £,  F,  3),  which  is  embellished  with  a  garden.  Statues  of 
two  Sicilian  patriots  have  been  erected  here :  on  the  right  that  of 
Ruggitro  Settimo  (p.  271;  d.  1862,  as  honorary  president  of  the 
Italian  senate);  on  the  left  that  of  Carlo  Cottone,  Principe  di 
Castelnuovo^  who  was  minister  in  1812,  during  the  brief  parliament- 
ary government  of  Sicily  (p.  271).  Politeama  Qa/ribaldi^  see  p.  282. 

The  Via  deUa  LibertiL  (PI.  F,  G,  8, 2),  which  leads  to  the  N. W.  from 
the  Piazza  Ruggiero  Settimo,  is  the  scene  of  the  fashionable  *Gorso' 
on  winter-afternoons  (comp.  p.  294).  In  a  few  minutes  more  we 
reach  the  Piazzetta  Crispi(r.),  with  a  jBronse  Monument  to  Francesco 
Crispi  (1819-1901),  who  was  bom  in  Ribera  (p.  332)  and  was  long 
a  parliamentary  representative  of  Palermo.  The  monument,  which 
is  by  Mario  Rutelli,  was  erected  in  1906.  A  few  paces  farther  on 
(1.)  is  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Garibaldi,  by  Vine,  Bagusa  of 
Palermo,  erected  in  1892,  representing  the  general  in  the  act  of 
addressing  his  friend  Bixio  on  the  hills  of  Gibilrossa  with  the  words 
^Nino,  domani  a  Palermo\  The  bronze  reliefs  on  the  pedestal, 
representing  *I  Mille^  (p.  271)  at  Oalataflmi  and  Oapua,  and  the 
Lion  of  Oaprera  breaking  the  chains  of  tyranny,  are  by  Mario  Rutelli, 
Opposite  the  monument  are  the  pleasant  grounds  of  the  Giardino 
Inglese  (PI.  G,  H,  2). 

The  gardena  of  tbe  Villa  Trabia  behind  the  monament  are  generally 
open  to  the  public  when  the  villa  is  unoccupied  (fee).  The  same  remark 
is  true,  at  least  as  far  as  the  mornings  are  concerned,  for  the  Villa  SperUnga, 
to  the  H.B.  of  the  Giardino  Inglese. 

The  Via  della  Bara  (PI.  D,  3) ,  beginning  opposite  the  Teatro 
Massimo,  leads  to  the  Piazza  dell'  Oliyblla,  in  which  is  the 
church  of  the  same  name  (PL  P,  3;  2nd  altar  to  the  right. 
Adoration  of  the  Child,  by  G.  A.  Sogliani).  The  adjoining  sup- 
pressed monastery  del  Filippini  contains  the  — 
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^11860  ITszionale  (PI.  D  3).  The  museum  is  open  daily,  10-3 
(Sun.  11-3),  except  on  public  holidays  (p.xxv),  the  last  three  days  of 
the  Carnival,  and  during  Passion  Week.  Admission  1  fr.;  on  Sundays 
gratis.  Sticks  and  umhrellas  must  be  given  up  at  the  entrance 
(10  c).  The  director  of  the  Muaeo  and  of  the  excavations  In  Sicily 
^  is  Prof,  Antonino  Salinas,  who  is  also  the  author  of  the  catalogue 
(3rd  edit.,  1901). 

Ground  Floor.  We  first  enter  a  small  but  elegant  Court  ( Prima 
CortiU),  In  the  middle  is  a  Triton  (16th  cent.)  from  a  fountain 
in  the  royal  palace,  behind  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  column  from 
the  Piazza  Croce  de'Vespri  (p.  290).  Above  is  a  tasteful  Gothic 
window.  —  In  the  arcades  are  several  fine  old  portals  and  mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  On  the  entrance- wall, 
to  the  right,  is  a  painted  statue  of  the  Madonna  (about  1600).  On 
the  second  wall  is  a  tufa  altar,  with  Gothic  ornamentation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  —  We  pass  under  a  pointed  arch 
(from  the  Palazzo  Sclafani,  p.  286)  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  to  the 
adjoining  8ala  di  San  Giorgio,  with  an  altar  bearing  St.  George, 
ascribed  to  A,  Qagini  (1526).  To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  the  Altart 
di  San  Luigi,  the  columns  of  which  originally  framed  Raphael's 
Spasimo  di  Sicilia  (comp.  p.  293).  To  the  left  is  a  double  portrait  in 
relief.  Here  also  are  (No.  1220;  to  the  right)  a  gilded  and  painted 
statue  of  the  Madonna  (about  1500)  and  (No.  998)  a  portrait-head 
from  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  To  the  left  are  casts  of  sculp- 
tures of  the  14-16th  centuries.  —  On  the  transverse  wall  of  the 
little  court,  to  the  right,  is  (No.  1019)  a  graceful  statue  of  the 
Madonna,  by  A,  Qagini,  and  to  the  left  is  (No.  1039)  a  beautiful 
relief  of  the  Madonna.  Two  doorways,  with  frames  richly  ornamented 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  lead  to  two  small  rooms,  containing  two 
state-coaches  of  the  Municipio  of  Palermo  (18th  cent.).  —  Against 
the  left  wall  is  a  fine  door  of  the  16th  century.  Between  the  tasteful 
columns  from  the  Pal.  Sclafani  is  the  staircase  ascending  to  the 
upper  floors ;  see  p.  299. 

The  Second  Court  (Secondo  CortiU),  formerly  the  cloisters, 
laid  out  with  palms,  flower-beds,  and  a  fountain  with  Syracusan 
papyrus -plants,  contains  ancient  inscriptions  and  sculptures:  to 
the  left,  those  of  Sicilian  origin,  to  the  right,  those  of  non-Sicilian 
or  unknown  origin.  By  the  right  wall,  Copy  of  a  window  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Monreale;  farther  on,  717.  ^sculapius;  752.  Selene 
and  Eros  (conceived  as  standing  before  the  sleeping  Endymion) ; 
opposite,  specimens  of  Sicilian  agate;  715.  Alcaeus;  781.  Frag- 
ment of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon;  above,  Small  tomb-reliefs 
from  Athens;  almost  at  the  end  of  the  wall.  Two  small  reliefs  of 
Greek  workmanship  (773.  Youth  with  oil-flask,  777.  Girl  dancing). 
—  In  front  of  the  cross-wall:  Claudius (?),  a  sitting  figure  mostly 
of  plaster,  between  two  Roman  statuettes  in  porphyry  and  granite 
in  the  Egyptian  style ;  Statue  of  Zeus,  from  Tyndaris,  extensively 
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restored ;  two  Roman  marble  candelabra  (behind  which  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  narrow  vestibnle,  see  below) ;  Seated  Jupiter,  from 
Soluntnm.  —  By  the  left  wall,  antiquities  of  Sicilian  origin : 
Five  wall-paintings  of  theatrical  subjects,  from  Soluntnm;  on 
the  floor,  in  front,  Prehistoric  graye  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palermo;  then,  Woman  sitting  between  two  lions,  which, 
judging  from  their  coverings  in  front,  had  human  bodies,  from 
l^oluntum;  on  the  side  next  the  court.  Half-column  with  as  un- 
dial,  from  Tyndaris;  on  the  wall,  464.  Phoenician  votive  in-' 
scriptlon  to  Baal  Ammon,  with  a  design  engraved  in  the  stone,  from 
Lilybaeum;  704.  Isis;  Beautiful  door-frame  (16th  cent.);  Fragment 
of  a  tripod  with  a  snake.  The  next  room  contains  the  antiquities 
discovered  at  Salemi. 

We  now  cross  the  court  and  immediately  behind  the  standing 
statue  of  Zeus,  enter  a  narrow  VesUbuley  which  is  occupied  by  casts 
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of  a  capital  from  Temple  0  at  Selinus  and  of  one  of  the  colossal 
Atlantes  or  Telamones  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Girgenti. 

We  now  pass  to  the  right  through  a  small  room  (which  contains 
two  Phosnician  sarcophagi  from  Gannita,  p.  314,  to  the  E.  of 
Palermo,  showing  Greek  Influence)  into  the  Sala.  dei  Musaici  or 
DEiiLB  AntiohitI  di  Panobmo,  the  floor  and  walls  of  which  are 
decorated  with  the  large  stone-mosaics  found  in  the  Piazza  della 
Vittoria  in  1869.  That  on  the  floor  (38V4  X  28V4  ftj  represents 
various  mythological  subjects,  and  two  large  heads  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune,  the  latter  of  which  is  particularly  fine ;  that  on  the  wall 
(20  X  18  ft.)  represents  Orpheus  charming  the  animals.  Here  also 
are  some  Palermitan  inscriptions,  one  (No.  390)  a  Christian  exam- 
ple of  the  year  448. 

We  again  turn  to  the  right  and  enter  the  Sala  del  Faxtno.  To 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  1028.  The  so-called  Stone  of  Palermo^ 
an  important  hieroglyphic  inscription  dating  from  about 2000  B.C.; 
beside  it,  Head  of  a  bearded  Bacchus;  farther  on.  Admirable 
Satyr  from  Torre  del  Greco,  and  archaistic  statues  of  Athene  and 
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Aphrodite  from  Partinico  (partly  restored).  —  By  the  second 
wall :  Cornice  with  beautiful  gargoyles  in  the  form  of  lions*  heads 
(5th  cent.  B.C.)  from  Himera;  685.  Headless  statue  from  Oirgenti. 
In  the  centre,  Tufa  sarcophagus  from  Girgcnti.  Beside  the  door, 
two  excellent  Roman  portrait-statues  from  Tyndaris.  32.  Christian 
inscription  from  Selinus. 

The  Sala  di  SBLnniMTB  contains  the  celebratOv^.  *  Metopes  of 
Selinus,  As  that  city  (p.  321)  was  founded  in  B.C.  628  and  de- 
stroyed in  B.C.  409,  these  metopes  illustrate  the  develcpment  of 
Hellenic  sculpture  from  its  beginning  until  a  period  shortly  before 
its  culminating  point  (comp.  pp.xxxiii  et  seq.).  —  To  the  left,  be- 
tween portions  of  the  massiye  entablature  (largely  restored)  of  the 
oldest  temple  (see  p.  322 ;  Temple  C),  three  Metopes  discovered 
in  1822,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  C,  and 
exhibiting  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Doric  race  in  spite  of 
all  the  embarrassments  of  an  incipient  art.  They  consist  of  the 
same  yellow  variety  of  tufa  as  all  the  others.  Peculiarities  are  the 
exaggerated  thickness  of  the  limbs,  the  unnatural  position  of  the 
body,  seen  partly  full-face  and  partly  from  the  side,  and  the  fixed 
expression  of  face,  with  large  mouth  and  projecting  eyes.  1.  Quad- 
riga, in  almost  complete  relief;  beside  the  charioteer  ((EnomausV), 
remains  of  two  female  forms,  raising  garlands.  In  the  small  ves- 
tibule, on  the  cabinet  to  the  left  of  the  door,  is  a  similar  relief.  — 
2.  Perseus,  with  helmet  and  sandals,  beheading  the  Medusa,  from 
whom  Pegasus  rises.  The  head  of  the  Gorgon  retains  the  appearance 
usually  assigned  to  it  at  that  period,  when  painted  on  walls  or 
vessels  to  scare  the  evil-disposed.  Behind  the  hero  stands  Athene, 
on  whose  robe  (and  also  on  the  ground)  are  traces  of  red  pigment. 
—  3.  Hercules  Melampygos  with  the  Cercopes.  —  In  the  cabinet, 
architectural  and  sculptured  fragments  (fine  feet);  iron  and  lead 
fastenings  from  the  metopes ;  and  a  Christian  bronze  lamp,  all  from 
Selinus. 

Beyond  a  number  of  heterogeneous  fragments  we  notice  the 
lower  halves  of  two  Metopes  from  Temple  P,  probably  of  the 
middle  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  They  represent  a  contest  between  the 
gods  and  giants,  and  are  marked  by  vigour  and  fidelity  to  nature 
(especially  the  second  metope). 

The  four  ♦Metopes  on  the  rear  wall  date  from  the  period  when 
the  art  of  sculpture  had  reached  a  higher  development  (Temple  E; 
beginning  of  5th  cent.  B.C.).  They  produce  an  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque effect  between  the  narrow  triglyphs,  but  although  they 
reveal  skill  in  composition,  as  well  as  a  delicacy  of  execution  in 
some  of  the  details  (the  nude  portions  of  the  female  figures,  for 
example,  are  inlaid  with  white  marble),  they  yet  fall  short  of  the 
freedom  of  action  and  drapery  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty  that 
characterized  Attic  art.  —  1.  Hercules  slaying  Hippolyta;  2.  Zeus 
and  Hera  on  Mount  Ida;  3.  ActSBon  and  Diana;  4.  Athene  slaying 
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the  giant  EnceladuB.  —  On  a  stand,  fragments  of  cornices  with 
delicate  ornamentation. 

By  the  window-wall  is  another  Metope,  defaced  by  exposure. 
Below  it,  a  Greek  inscription  of  the  6th  cent,  recounting  the  gods 
who  granted  victory  to  Selinns.  Then,  architectural  fragments  from 
Selinus,  some  of  which  bear  traces  of  colour  (dark-red  and  blue  on 
a  white  background  of  stucco).  At  the  end,  larger  fragments  from 
the  so-called  i£dicula  of  Empedocles  at  Selinus,  a  chapel  of  the 
dth  cent.  B.C.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  two  archaic  Metopes, 
with  the  Rape  of  Europa  and  a  Sphinx  (?),  and  to  the  right  another 
entirely  defaced,  all  exhumed  in  1892  at  Selinus.  The  cabinets  by 
the  entrance-wall  contain  terracotta  articles  of  various  kinds  from 
Selinus,  including  the  painted  slabs  with  which  the  cornice  of  the 
most  andent  temple  there^was  covered  (explanatory  drawings). 


The  next  three  rooms  (Museo  Eirusco)  contain  Etruscan  sculp- 
tures from  GMusi.  A  staircase  here  descends  to  the  Sola  Sotterranea, 
a  room  of  the  same  size  as  the  Sala  di  Selinunte,  containing  objects 
discovered  by  Prof.  Salinas  in  the  necropoles  excavated  by  him 
and  in  the  sacred  district  to  the  W.  of  the  Modione  at  Selinus. 

We  now  return  to  the  first  court,  and  ascend  the  staircase  men- 
tioned at  p.  296. 

First  Floob.  We  turn  first  to  the  left  and  ascend  a  few  steps 
to  the  Sala  A&Iba,  in  which  Saracenic  art  in  Sicily  is  illustrated. 
Above  the  entrance  is  a  coloured  copy  of  one  of  the  cofferings  from 
the  wooden  ceiling  of  the  Cappella  Palatina  (p.  284),  opposite  is  a 
cast,  from  the  stalactite  vaulting,  and  round  the  walls  runs  a  cast  of 
the  inscription  on  the  Oiiba  (p.  308).  On  the  walls  is  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  wood- carvings  (Arabian  window -gratings,  doors,  etc.)  and 
open-work  windows  with  coloured  glass  (from  Cairo);  mediaeval 
wood-carvings  and  brackets;  fragment  of  a  wooden  ceiling  in  the 
Saracenic  -  Norman  style,  referred  to  the  period  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  on  account  of  the  repeatedly  recurring  eagle;  wooden  door- 
frame from  the  convent  of  La  Martorana.   On  brackets  and  in  the 
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glass-cases  are  fine  bronze  yessels;  magnificent  white  and  gold 
terracotta  *ya8e  from  Mazara;  fine  vessels  of  white  clay;  vessels 
from  the  vaulting  of  the  Martorana.  Among  the  bronzes  is  an  astro- 
labe of  955.   Arabic  tomb-inscriptions. 

The  next  room  contains  early-Italian  and  Netherlandish  paint- 
ings, modem  sculptures,  etc. ,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Marchesa  di 
Torre  Arsa,  Duchess  of  Serradifalco.  A  Bacchante  by  Villareale 
(d.  1854)  and  four  fayence  platters  from  Urbino  should  be  noticed. 

Farther  on  is  the  Sal  a  di  Sbbpotta,  containing  beautiful  stucco 
figures  and  other  stucco  decorations  designed  by  Serpotta  for  two 
chapels.  The  weapons  and  bronzes  are  also  deposited  temporarily 
in  this  room.  —  To  the  left  extends  the  Gobbiboio  di  Ponbntb, 
containing  Sicilian  smiths'  work  (left  wall).  To  the  right  are  glass- 
cases  with  pre -Hellenic  vases  from  Naro,  Sutera,  etc.;  graceful 
genre -compositions  from  Solunto  (4th -8rd  cent.) ;  painted  female 
figures  resembling  those  found  at  Tauagra,  of  a  later  period.  A 
glass-door  near  the  end  (left)  admits  to  a  chapel  with  a  silver  table- 
top  and  other  handsome  furniture.  —  Straight  in  front  of  the  exit 
from  the  Sala  di  Serpotta  is  the  Ooebidoio  di  Mbzzogiobno,  which 
contains  majolica  from  Sicily,  Faenza,  Pesaro,  and  Urbino.  On  the 
left  wall  is  an  interesting  collection  of  majolica  tiles  with  inscrip- 
tions and  designs,  formerly  affixed  to  houses  to  indicate  the  owners. 
To  the  right  is  a  Madonna  from  the  workshop  of  Andrea  della 
Robbia ;  and  farther  on  is  a  cabinet  containing  a  magnificent  vase 
from  Faenza. 

We  then  traverse  an  anteroom  with  Etruscan  bronzes  and  leaden 
bars  bearing  Roman  stamps,  and  enter  (to  the  right)  the  Room  op  thb 
Antiqub  B&onzes.  To  the  right,  *Hercuies  and  the  Oerynaan  hind, 
a  fine  fountain-group,  excavated  at  Pompeii  in  1805;  to  the  left, 
large  *Ram ,  almost  ideally  lifelike,  said  to  have  been  at  Syracuse 
since  the  11th  century.  On  the  walls,  bronze  weapons  and  vessels, 
and  leaden  water-pipes.  Three  Pompeian  paintings,  the  largest  re- 
presenting a  hunt. 

We  return  to  the  Gbbbk  Yasbs.  In  the  first  room,  the  oldest 
vases,  from  Gela,  are  to  the  right,  those  from  lower  Italy  to  the  left. 
—  The  place  of  origin  of  the  vases  in  the  second  room  is  given  on 
each  cabinet.  They  are  partly  Corinthian  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  0.  (those 
to  the  right,  from  Selinus),  partly  Attic  (those  to  the  left,  from 
Gela).  Among  the  Attic  vases  (5th  and  4th  cent.  B.C.)  on  the 
central  table,  a  magnificent  red-figured  vase  from  Gela,  with  re- 
presentation of  a  battle  of  Amazons;  on  the  other  tables,  No.  666. 
Despatch  of  Trlptolemus;  1628.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  Under  glass.  Bowl  with  a  fragment  of  coral  that  has  grown 
into  it.* 

Beyond  an  anteroom  with  ^Bncchero*  vases  firom  Ohiusi,  etc., 
we  enter  the  Gobbidoio  di  TsAMOirrANA.  The  glass-cases  here  con- 
tain Sicilian  terracottas,  small  figures,  reliefs  and  masks,  used  as 
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architectonic  ornaments,  small  Totive  figures  of  the  gods,  some  from 
the  6th  and  5th  cent.  B.C.,  also  flgnres  of  sacrifldal  animals; 
lamps ;  bronze  weapons  and  implements ;  caducens  from  Imachara 
(p.  335);  catapult  projectiles  of  lead,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
L.  Piso,  the  Roman  commander  in  the  Servile  War;  Phcsniclan 
projectiles.  —  Ivory  articles :  ^Tessera  hospitalis'  from  Lilybsum, 
bearing  two  hands  and  the  inscription  *Token  of  hospitable  alliance 
between  Himilcho  Hannibal  Ghloros  and  Lycon,  son  of  Diognetes'. 
Also,  prehistoric  articles  found  in  Sicily,  pottery  and  flint  weapons. 
—  A  dooi  to  the  left  opens  on  the  Gollbotion  of  Coins.  Four  cases 
by  the  end-wall  of  the  1st  room  contain  modem  coins,  medals,  dies, 
etc.  In  the  first  and  third  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  by 
the  wall  are  ecclesiastical  vessels  in  gold,  ivory,  and  enamel  and 
works  in  eoral  from  Trapani  (17th  cent.).  On  one  side  of  the  second 
case  are  Byzantine  and  Limoges  enamels  and  antique  ornaments, 
including  gold  wreaths  from  tombs,  silver  fibulae,  rings  set  with 
stones,  Byzantine  ring  with  small  figures  in  niello ;  on  the  other  side 
an  excellent  collection  of  ancient  Sicilian  coins,  A  case  between  two 
windows  contains  impressions  in  day  of  Greek  and  Phosnician  seals, 
from  Selinus.  In  three  window-recesses  are  glass-cases  with  orna- 
ments and  other  articles  found  in  the  graves  of  Megara. 

The  last  room  contains  gorgeous  ecclesiastical  vestments  from  the 
convents  of  San  Francesco  and  Santa  Cita;  including  some  fine 
works  of  the  Renaissance;  horse-trappings  of  the  Marquis  Villena; 
tapestry  of  the  17th  century. 

The  Second  Floob  contains  the  Piotubb  Gallbrt.  Imme- 
diately to  the  left  are  a  few  Byzantine  pictures:  893.  St.  John 
(with  wings);  402.  Lazarus  and  Christ  in  Hades,  12th  cent. ;  401. 
St.  John,  Sicilian  copy,  signed  'Petrus  Lampardus'.  Access  is  ob- 
tained by  a  small  door  here  to  the  Thibd  Floob,  on  which  is  a 
collection  of  portraits  and  mementoes  relating  to  Sicilian  history 
and  ethnography,  particularly  to  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1860 ; 
also  a  collection  of  Sicilian  lace  and  of  costumes  of  the  Albanians 
settled  in  Sicily.  —  To  the  right,  in  the  Corridoio  di  Ponente, 
Altar-pieces  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.,  the  chief  of  which  is  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Most  of  them  retain  their  old  Gothic 
frames.  The  rooms  opening  off  this  corridor  contain  paintings  of 
the  Sicilian  school  of  the  17- 19th  centuries.  —  In  the  Corridoio  di 
Mezzogiomo,  Sicilian  School  of  the  15-16th  cent.:  to  the  right,  85. 
SiciUan  Master  of  the  15th  cent,  (formerly  ascribed  to  Antonio  Cre- 
8eenzio\  Madonna  and  saints;  165.  Qius.Albina  (il  Sozzo)^  Madonna 
between  two  angels;  489.  Tommaso  de  Vigiliaj  Santa  Maria  del 
Carmine.  To  the  left:  365.  Antonio  Orescenzio,  rough  copy  of 
Raphael's  Spasimo;  to  the  right,  814.  Antonio  Crescenzio  (?),  Ma- 
donna and  Santa  Rosalia. 

The  First  Room,  the  Sala  del  Romano ^  principally  contains  pic- 
tures by  VifUienzo  di  Pavia  (il  Romano;  p.  278):  to  the  left,  91. 
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Scourging  of  Christ,  with  the  inscription,  ^expensis  nationis  Lom- 
bardornm,  1542';  to  the  right,  88-93.  Six  scenes  from  the  yonth  of 
Christ,  the  finest  of  which  is  93.  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  97. 
Curioas  representation  of  the  Madonna  as  the  deliverer  of  souls 
from  purgatory ;  102.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  sombre  hut  harmon- 
ious in  colouring,  tender  in  sentiment,  and  admirably  executed, 
Vincenzo's  masterpiece;  169.  St.  Conrad,  with  predelle.  No.  103 
(St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Yictorious  over  the  heretic  Averrhoes,  and 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  congregation)  is  by  Anttmello  da8€Uiba0'). 

The  Sboond  Room  ,  the  8ala  del  Novelli ,  is  chiefly  hung  with 
works  of  that  painter ,  the  last  great  Sicilian  master  (p.  278) ,  of 
whose  style  they  afford  a  good  illustration.  Among  NoTelli's  fa- 
vourite and  frequently  recurring  types  are  remarkably  tall  and 
almost  exaggerated  forms,  especially  in  the  case  of  female  figures, 
but  in  his  delineation  of  characters  advanced  in  life  he  rivals  the 
best  masters  of  the  Neapolitan  school.  —  To  the  left,  120.  Por- 
trait of  himself ;  110.  Madonna  enthroned,  with  saints;  450.  An- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin ;  114.  Delivery  of  Peter  from  prison;  194, 
196.  Remains  of  a  fresco  from  the  Spedale  Grande ;  195.  Coloured 
sketch  of  the  same;  above,  337.  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Anna;  112. 
Communion  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt. 

Adjoining  the  Sala  del  Novelli  on  the  left  is  a  cabinet  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  media val  and  modem  wood-carvings ,  and  an 
excellent  wooden  model  of  the  Temple  Q  of  Selinus  (p.  323). 

The  gem  of  the  collection,  a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  is  pre- 
served under  glass  in  the  Gabinbtto  Malvagna,  adjoining  the 
Sala  del  Romano  :  *59.  Small  altar-piece  with  wings,  or  triptych, 
of  the  Early  Flemish  School, 

This  picture  would  not  be  unworthy  of  Jan  van  Eyck  himself,  .but 
the  clear  colouring,  the  miniature-like  execution,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
angels'  hair  point  to  some  later  master.  At  present  it  is  described  as  an 
early  work  of  Mabtue  (1470-1541) ;  and  certainly  it  more  nearly  agrees  with 
his  manner  of  painting  than  with  that  of  any  other  known  master.  When  the 
shutters  are  closed  the  spectator  is  presented  with  a  scene  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  a  richly  peopled  Paradiae.  Adam's  head  is  very  naturalistic,  but 
the  figure  is  not  inaccurately  drawn.  In  the  background  is  an  angel  driv- 
ing the  pair  out  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.  On  the  wings  being  opened,  we 
perceive  in  the  central  scene  a  Madonna  in  a  red  robe,  enthroned  on 
a  broad  Gothic  choir-stall,  with  her  flowing  hair  covered  with  a  white 
cloth.  In  her  lap  is  the  Infant  Christ ;  on  each  side  of  her  are  angels  sing- 
ing and  playing  on  instruments,  beautiful  and  lifelike  figures.  On  the  left 
wing  is  represented  St.  Catharine,  on  the  right  wing  St.  Dorothea,  the 
former  holding  up  a  richly  executed  ring,  the  latter  with  white  and  red 
roses  in  her  lap,  and  both  with  angels  at  their  side.  The  delicate  execution 
of  the  trinkets  on  the  drapery  of  the  female  figures  and  the  pleasing  land- 
scape in  the  background  as  far  as  the  extreme  distance  are  really  admirable. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  finest  works  of  the  early-Flemish  school.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Principe  di  Malvagna,  and  was  presented  to  the  museum 
as  a  'Diirer'.  The  brown  case,  covered  with  leather  and  adorned  with 
Gothic  ornaments,  is  probably  coeval  with  the  picture  itself. 

Tliis  cabinet  also  contains:  48.  Holbeithj  Portrait;  5.  Correg- 
gio  (?),  Head  of  Christ}  406.  Raphael  0),  Judith  ;  58.  MemUng  (?), 
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Madonna;  36.  A,  van  Dyck^  Family  of  Rubens;  60.  Oarofalo,  Ma- 
donna; 280.  P.  Potter  l^i)  J  Landscape  with  iDnll.  —  The  Thibd 
Room  (8euole  Diverge)  contains  nothing  of  importance.  To  the  right, 
202.  Vanni  Pisano^  Madonna;  73.  Barth.  de  Camulio^  Madonna 
(1346);  535.  Fil.  Paladini,  St.  Michael;  146.  In  the  Style  ofBubens, 
Holy  Family.  To  the  left,  532,  534.  Fasart,  Manna  in  the  deeeit; 
538.  Marco  del  Pino^  Conversion  of  St.  Panl. 

At  the  end  of  the  Gpnidoio  di  Tramontana  and  in  the  two  ad- 
joining rooms  are  paintings  by  NoveUi  after  Rnbens,  Yelazqnez,  etc., 
bequeathed  by  Sig.  Agostino  Gallo;  also  paintings  of  the  Spanish 
school  and,  to  the  left,  a  collection  of  antiqne  frames  and  pictures 
of  the  Neapolitan  school.  The  rooms  opening  off  this  corridor  contain 
frescoes  by  Tommaso  de  Vigilia  (p.  278)  and  other  Sicilian  masters, 
and  ancient  and  modem  engrayings  and  designs. 

The  Via  Monteleone  leads  from  the  Piazza  dell'  Olivella  (p.  296) 
to  the  Piazza  San  Domenico.  In  the  middle ,  on  a  tall  marble 
column,  is  a  figure  of  the  Madonna,  by  G.  B.  Ragusa  (1726),  with 
a  halo  lighted  up  at  night  by  electricity.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazza  is  the  church  of  San  Domenioo  (PI.  D,  4),  erected  in  1640, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  12,000  people  (if  closed,  key  in  the 
cobbler*B  shop  at  Via  Monteleone  20).  It  contains  several  good 
pictures  by  Novelli  and  Vincenzo  di  Pavia^  and  medallions,  busts, 
and  monuments  of  Meli,  Piazzi,  Scink,  NoveUi,  Yillarosa,  Ventura, 
Serradifalco,  Ruggiero  Settimo,  Amari,  and  numerous  other  eminent 
Sicilians.  On  the  left  corner-pillar  of  the  chapel  to  the  right  of 
the  choir  is  a  very  tasteful  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  angels  by 
Ant,  Oaginij  and  to  the  right  is  a  Piet^  of  his  school.  Adjoiuing  the 
entrance  of  this  chapel  are  a  handsome  porphyry  sarcophagus  (1891) 
and  the  large  monument  of  Francesco  Crispi  by  Nicolini  (1906; 
comp.  p.  295).  —  In  the  Via  Bambinai  behind  the  church  is  the 
Oratorio  dol  Saatissimo  Bosario  (door  inscribed:  Society  dei 
Kosarii),  with  decorations  in  stucco  by  Serpotta^  and  an  altar-piece 
by  Van  Dyek  (*Madonna  del  Rosario ;  1623).  It  also  contains  some 
good  paintings  by  NoveUi,  The  key  is  kept  at  No.  16  to  the  right. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  Santa  Cita  (PI.  D,  4), 
founded  in  1369.  In  the  choir,  concealed  by  the  high-altar,  is  a 
large  tripartite  relief  by  Ant.  Oagini  (1617),  representing  the  Nati- 
vity, the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  saints,  and  angels,  with  graceful  orna- 
mentation. This  is  the  only  important  work  of  the  master  ieft  in 
Palermo.  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  with  sarcophagi, 
tombstones,  and  a  crypt,  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Trabia.  In  the 
next  chapel  to  the  left  is  a  monument,  by  Oagini,  with  represent- 
ations of  St.  Anthony  with  the  Centaur  and  St.  Jerome,  and  (above) 
a  Madonna  with  angels.  —  In  the  Via  Valverde,  to  the  left,  behind 
Santa  Cita,  is  the  Obatobio  ,  with  fine  stucco  decoration  by  £fer- 
potta.    The  seats  are  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  table 
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near  the  entrance  with  a  large  slab  of  agate.  The  altar-piece  (II 
Rosario)  is  by  C  Maratta,  —  The  Via  del  Seminario  leads  to  the 
right  from  the  Via  Yalyerde,  farther  on ,  to  the  Seminario  Oreco 
and  the  church  of  San  Nieoolh  dei  Oreei  (entrance  by  the  adjoining 
door,  No.  6),  with  a  Greek  ^Iconostasis*.  The  seminary  and  church 
belong  to  the  Albanian  colony. 

Opposite  the  main  portal  of  Santa  Oita  rises  the  fine  Norman 
gate  of  the  Conaervatorium  of  Aftutc,  through  which  we  reach  the 
church  of  the  Santitsima  Annunziata,  with  a  Renaissance  facade  of 
1501  towards  the  Via  Squarcialupo.  The  interior,  dating  from  1346, 
contains  a  painted  wooden  ceiling,  renewed  in  1905  (key  kept  by  the 
portier  of  the  conservatorinm  j  small  fee).  —  Then  San  Giorgio  dei 
Oenovesi  (PI.  D,  4),  a  graceful  Renaissance  church  of  1591 ,  in  which 
the  second  arches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  nave  are  each  borne 
by  four  columns.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  right :  L.  Oiordano, 
II  Rosario;  at  the  high -altar,  Palma  VeechiOj  St.  George;  by  the 
altar  to  the  right,  Paladino,  St.  Luke.  —  Close  by  in  the  Via  Prin- 
cipe Scordia  are  statues  of  Vincensio  FloriOy  the  founder  of  the 
well-known  steamship  company  (1799-1868),  and  of  bis  soa  Iffnazio 
Ftorio  (1839-91 ;  PI.  E,  4).  The  first  was  erected  in  1875,  the  second 
in  1904.    In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  English  Church  (PI.  E,  3). 

From  the  former  Porta  San  Giorgio  we  proceed  to  the  right  to 
the  Piazza  delle  Tredlci  Yittime,  where  thirteen  revolutionaries 
were  ahot  in  April,  1860.  Their  names  are  inscribed  on  the  obelisk 
in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Farther  on  are  the  Fort  CasteUammare 
(PI.  D,  E,  5),  which  was  almost  entirely  demolished  in  1860,  and 
the  harbour  of  La  Cala  (PI.  D,  6;  p.  292);  adjacent  to  the  fort  is 
the  little  church  of  Pil  di  Orotta,  built  in  1566  above  a  grotto  now 
enclosed  by  an  ornamental  arch.  —  The  Via  San  Sebastiano,  with 
the  church  of  that  name,  leads  to  the  Via  Giovanni  Meli,  Immed- 
iately to  the  left  in  which  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova 
(PI.  D,  4),  restored  in  the  16th  century.  The  vestibule  recalls  that 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Catena. 


Leaving  the  Piazzbtta  d'Obsuna  (PI.  C,  1),  on  the  site  of  the 
former  gate  of  that  name,  and  following  the  Cor$o  Alberto  Amedeo 
(electric  tramway,  see  p.  281)  to  the  right,  we  soon  reach,  on  the 
left,  the  CataeombB  (PI.  C,  D,  1 ;  No.  90,  adm.,  see  p.  286),  dis- 
covered in  1785,  probably  of  pre-Christian  date,  but  now  destitute 
of  monuments.  Adjacent,  at  Via  Papireto  22,  is  the  latituio  di 
Belle  Arti, 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Corso  Alberto  Amedeo  to  the  Corso 
Olivuzza,  we  ascend  the  latter  (electric  tramway  to  La  Zisa,  see 
p.  280)  to  the  Piazza  Olivuzza,  a  few  yards  before  which  is  the 
ViUa  Florio  (PI.  D,  1),  with  Its  fine  gardens.  In  the  Piazza  itself  is 
the  Villa  Serradifaleo  (open  to  the  public;  fee),  also  with  luxuriant 
yegetation. 
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The  Via  Noxmanni  leads  to  the  left  from  the  Gorto  OliynzKa  in 
6  min.  to  the  Piazza  Zisa,  with  the  old  Norman  ch&teau  of  La  ZiBa, 
now  belonging  to  the  Maichese  di  San  Giovanni  (reached  from  the 
Piazza  OliTnzza  bj  the  Via  Wbitaker).  The  only  remains  of  the 
old  building,  which  was  erected  by  William  I.,  after  Saracenic 
models,  are  a  stalactitie  vanlt  on  the  upper  floor  (at  present  in- 
accessible) and  a  covered  fountain  on  the  groundfioor,  adorned  with 
Byzantine  mosaics  and  columns,  visible  from  the  street  and  forming 
(like  the  aneient  atrium)  the  focus  of  the  whole  house.  The  water 
bubbles  up  under  a  vault,  descends  over  some  marble  steps,  and 
flows  off  through  a  nanow  channel  in  the  floor,  expanding  at  two 
places  into  small  basins  (castodian  next  door,  to  the  N.;  50  c.)- 


25.  EiLYironB  of  Palermo, 
a.  Aoquasanta.  Monte  Fellegrino.  La  Favorita. 

DisTAMCBB.  From  the  Piassa  Marina  to  Aequatanta^  about  I'A  M. 
(electric  tramway,  see  p.  280;  comp.  PI.  C-H,  4,  6,  H,  6,  and  the  Hap).  — 
From  the  Porta  San  Giorgio  to  Falde^  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pellegrino, 
iV4  M.  (electric  tramway,  see  p.  280 $  comp.  PI.  £-H,  4;  one-horse  carr. 
IVsfr.);  thence  to  the  Grotto  of  St.  Rosalia,  about  IVs  hr.  (bridle-path; 
donkey  with  attendant  from  the  town  4  fr.).  A  yisit  to  the  Grotto  and . 
back  direct  takes  about  6  hrs.,  incl.  stay;  in  summer  the  early  morning 
is  preferable  tu  the  afternoon  for  this  excursion.  —  From  the  Piazza  Ucci- 
ardone  (PI.  G,  4)  to  the  Favorita,  3  M.;  electric  tramway,  comp.  pp.  280, 
307.  —  From  the  Porta  Maqueda  to  the  Favorita^  3  M. ;  omnibus  (see 
p.  281)  from  the  Porta  SanVAntonino  (PI.  A,  4),  by  the  Via  della  Liberta, 
to  Leoni  (comp.  PL  D-H,  2,  3,  and  the  Map;  one-horse  cab,  about  4  fr., 
preferable). 

The  Via  F&anoesoo  Crispi  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  the  broad  road  that 
leaves  Palermo  by  the  Porta  San  Giorgio  (PI.  D,  E,  4)  and  skirts 
the  sea,  forks  at  the  Piazza  Ucciardone  (PI.  G,  4 ;  straight  on  to 
the  Monte  Pellegrino  and  the  Favorita,  see  p.  306).  We  take  the 
branch  to  the  right  and  follow  the  Via  del  Molo  and  its  continua- 
tion, the  Via  dell* Acquasanta ,  past  the  new  shipbuilding  yard 
(Cantiere)  and  the  interesting  old  English  Cemetery  (custodian  15- 
20  d,  to  the  village  of  Aoquasanta,  frequented  for  sea-bathing 
(p.  281).  A  few  paces  beyond  the  tramway-terminus  we  turn  to 
the  right  at  the  post-office,  ascend  the  steps  to  the  left,  and  so  reach 
the  H6tel  ViUa  IgUa  (p.  279),  with  grounds  and  tenaces  on  the  sea 
(restaurant ;  comp,  p.  279 ;  fine  view,  especially  by  evening-light). 
Beyond  it  is  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  Villa  Belmonte^  the  grounds 
of  which  stretch  up  the  slopes  of  Monte  Pellegrino;  fine  *Yiew 
from  the  top  (visitors  with  an  introduction,  e,g.  from  the  H6tel 
Igiea;  generally  admitted). 

From  Acqnasanta  to  Valdese,  vift  Armtlla^  see  p.  907. 

The  continuation  of  the  Via  Francesco  Crispi  forks  at  the 
Piazza  Giachery  (PI.  H,  4),  beside  the  Careeri  or  prison.  The  Via 
^ampolo  (PI.  H,>3)  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Favorita  (p.  307);  the 
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Via  del  Monte  Pellegrino  to  the  right  to  the  foot  of  that  mountain, 
the  Punta  di  Bertaglio^  which  Is  within  Y^  M.  of  FaldCj  the  tramway 
terminus  (p.  280). 

The  *Xo]ite  Pellegrino  (1968  ft.),  the  pecnllar  shape  of 
whieh  renders  it  easily  recognizable  from  a  great  distance,  is  an 
isolated  mass  of  Ihnestone  rock.  On  the  E.  side  it  rises  ahmptly 
from  the  sea,  and  on  the  W.  side  It  slopes  more  gently  towards  the 
Gonca  d'Oro.  Down  to  the  15th  cent,  the  mountain  was  clothed 
with  underwood.  In  B.  0.  247-45  Hamilcar  Barca  settled  on  the 
mountain  with  his  soldiers  and  their  families  in  order  to  keep  the 
Roman  garrison  of  Panormus  in  check,  and  com  was  then  cultivated 
here  on  the  Heircte.  The  fissured  cliffs  are  by  no  means  so  hare 
as  they  appear  to  he  from  a  distance,  and  the  grass  and  herbs  that 
grow  upon  them  afford  pasture  to  large  herds  of  cattle  and  goats. 
The  construction  of  a  rack-and-pinion  railway  was  begun  but  has 
been  abandoned.  Travellers  should  beware  of  using  the  finished 
portion  for  the  ascent. 

The  zigzag  bridle-path,  which  is  visible  from  the  town,  cannot 
be  mistaken.  It  is  steep  at  first  but  afterwards  becomes  easier  and 
is  paved  at  places  with  smooth  stones.  In  i^/^-i^/i  hr.  we  reach  an 
overhanging  rock  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  under  which  is 
the  Qrotto  of  8t.  Rosalia^  now  converted  into  a  church  (dwelling 
of  the  'proposto'  and  priests  on  the  left;  bell  on  the  upper  floor). 
St.  Rosalia  (d.  about  1170)  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  daughter 
of  Duke  Sinibaldo  and  niece  of  the  Norman  King  William  11.,  the 
Good,  and  while  in  the  bloom  of  youth  fled  hither  from  motives 
of  piety.  Her  bones  were  discovered  in  the  cavern  in  1624 ,  and 
conveyed  to  Palermo.  Their  presence  at  once  banished  the  plague 
then  raging,  and  from  that  time  St.  Rosalia  has  been  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city.  The  grotto  is  visited  by  numerous  worshippers, 
especially  on  Sept.  4th  (comp.  p.  282). 

The  small  decorated  cavern  in  which  the  holy  maiden  performed  her 
devotions  is  shown  by  candle-light  \  in  front  of  it  is  a  recumbent  Stattu 
of  the  Saint  by  the  Florentine  Gregorio  Tedeschi,  with  sumptuously 
gilded  robes.  *The  head  and  hands  of  white  marble,  if  not  faultless  in 
style,  are  at  least  so  natural  and  pleasing  that  one  can  hardly  help  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  saint  breathe  and  move'  (Gokthb).  —  The  water  which 
constantly  trickles  down  the  sides  is  carried  off  in  leaden  gutters. 

About  one  hundred  yards  farther  on  is  the  Restaurant  Argos- 
Eden  (dfl.  31/2  fr.;  information  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  open 
obtained  at  Piazza  Fonderia  27).  Directly  opposite  the  house,  to 
the  right,  a  steep  footpath  ascends  to  the  (V2  lir-)  TeUgrafo  or 
Semdforo  on  the  highest  summit,  which  commands  an  admirable 
♦View  of  the  beautiful  basin  around  Palermo,  the  numerous  head- 
lands of  the  N.'^coast,  the  Islands  of  Filicuri  and  Alicuri,  and  the 
distant  iEtna.|—  A  path  leading  straight  on  from  the  restaurant 
brings  us  in  yi  hr.  to  a  small  temple  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  saint,  twice  beheaded  by  lightning} 
on  the  ground  lie  the  two  heads.   View  hence  towards  the  sea. 
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Bxpert  walkers  may  cross  a  stretch  of  smooth  pasture-land,  to  the  W. 
of  the  nouses  (inquire  for  the  beginning  of  the  path) ,  and  then  descend 
the  ViM%  d€l  Porcc  by  very  toilsome  goat-paths  towards  the  S.V^  direct 
to  the  (*/«  ^'0  Fft^orita,  which  is  reached  beside  two  round  temples  (to 
the  eh&teau,  straight  on);  others  will  prefer  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
descend  by  the  same  path. 

In  the  Oonca  d'Oro,  at  the  W.  base  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  is  the 
royal  chateau  of  La  Favorita,  in  a  district  studded  with  the  villas 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Palermo  and  known  as  ^I  CoUi\  This  beautiful 
country  -  residence  was  erected  by  Ferdinand  lY.  in  the  Chinese 
style,  and  is  surrounded  by  shady  walks  and  extensive  grounds. 
The  terrace  on  the  second  floor,  to  which  visitors  are  conducted, 
commands  a  beautiful  view  across  the  gulf  and  the  Gonca  d'Oro,  as 
far  as  the  bays  of  Mondello  and  Sferracavallo. 

The  Favorita  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.,  from  9  a.m. 
till  sunset;  fee  60c.  The  electric  tramway-cars  from  the  Piazza  Marina  to  ' 
San  Lorenzo  (p.  280)  pass  the  Leoni  OaUt  the  main  entrance  (Restaurant 
Favorita),  s/4  hr.'*s  walk  from  the  ch&teau.  An  easier  route  is  to  go  on  to 
the  terminus  of  the  tramway  at  San  Lor§nto  (eomp.  Map,  jp.  305),  whence 
the  cblkteau  is  reached  in  V4  hr.  by  following  the  Via  dei  Quartieri  to  the 
right,  and  then  the  Via  Pallavicini  to  the  left.  The  omnibus  (p.  281)  plies 
to  the  Leoni  Gate  only.  Visitors,  however,  are  recommended  to  hire  a  cab 
(p.  280),  as  the  grounds  of  the  ch&teau  are  extensive.  Walkers  proceed 
to  the  B.  from  the  chftteau  to  the  Hercules  fountain,  and  thence  to  the  S. 
to  the  Leoni  Gate. 

Travellers  interested  in  agriculture  may  now  visit  the  Jstituto  Agrario^ 
founded  by  the  minister  Carlo  Oottone  (p  296),  situated  halfway  between 
San  Lorenzo  and  Besuttana.  To  the  S.  of  this  point,  at  the  N.W.  end  of 
Besuttana,  is  the  VUla  Bofia^  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  WhitcAer^  with  a 
beautiful  garden  containing  fine  collections  of  palms,  orchids,  etc.  (adm. 
on  Mon.  and  Frid.;  apply  to  the  superintendent). 

This  excursion  may  be  very  pleasantly  extended  to  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  MondeUo  (3  M.  by  road),  with  a  sandy  beaoh  admirably 
adapted  for  bathing  (some  houses  situated  heie  are  called  Valdese ; 
rfmts.  at  the  village  of  MondeUo^  II/2  M.  farther  on),  passing  PaUa^ 
vMno,  with  the  villa  of  Prince  Soalea.  —  From  Valdese  a  pictur- 
esque footpath  leads  by  the  beach,  skirting  the  Monte  Pellegrino, 
yiiArtnella  (Trattoria  AstracheUo)  to  (4i/2M.)  Acquasanta  (p.  306). 


b.  Xonreale.  San  Martino. 

To  Monrealt  about  41/2  M.  Blkotsio  T&amwat  (p.  281)  every  hour  and 
half-hour  from  the  Piazza  Bologni  (PI.  G,  3)  vi&  the  Piazza  deirindipen- 
denia  (PL  B,  1 ;  junction  of  the  other  electric  tramway-lines  of  Palermo) 
and  (3  M.)  Soeea  to  the  Piazza  della  Gattedxale  at  Monreale  in  36  min. 
(fare  40  c,  from  Monreale  to  Palermo  30  c).  At  Bocca  we  change  to  a 
small  special  ear,  worked  on  the  funicular  system  (the  first  arrangement 
of  the  kind  in  Europe),  which  effeets  the  final  ascent  of  1100  ydu.  with 
a  maximum  gradient  of  12:100.  —  CSanriages,  see  p.  280. 

The   following  alternative  route,   which  takes  4-6  hrs.  not  including 


the  stay  at  Monreale,  may  be  reeommended.  We  take  the  omnibus  from 
the  Porta  Felice  (PI.  0,  5,  6;  p.  281)  via  the  Piazza  dell  Indipendenza  to 
PorroMH;  follow  the  Pareo  road  on  foot  to  beyond  Villagratia;  then  cross 


the  valley  of  the  Oreto  diagonally  (way  not  easy  to  find)  and  ascend  to 
MonrioU.    Descent  thence  to  Bocea,  see  above. 
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Those  who  purpose  proceeding  from  Monreale  to  Stm  MarUno  (p.  310), 
about  3Vs  M.  farther  on  (bridle-path  steep  at  first,  afterwards  easier), 
will  do  well  to  take  a  supply  of  Drovisions  with  them.  Donkey  at  Monreale 
(not  always  to  be  had),  2Vs-oVs  fr.  A  carriage-road  leads  from  San 
Hartino  back  to  Bocca  via  Boccadifalco  (p.  310).  Those  who  are  not 
afraid  of  the  uncomfortable  descent  to  Monreale  are  advised  to  make  this 
whole  excursion  in  the  reverse  direction.  Carriage-and-pair  (bad  and 
hilly  road)  from  Palermo  to  San  Martino  via  Boccadifalco^  including  a 
digression  to  Baida  (p.  311),  about  16  fr.  and  fee;  cheaper  at  Bocea  (bar- 
gaining advisable).  It  is  better  to  avoid  making  this  excursion  alone,  as 
the  district  is  not  quite  safe,  especially  towards  evening. 

Porta  Nuova  (PI.  B,  1),  see  p.  286.  The  perfectly  straight  pro- 
longation of  the  Corse  Yittorio  £manuele,  called  the  Corto  Calata- 
flmif  leads  to  Monreale.  On  the  right  is  situated  the  extensive 
almshouse  for  indigent  women  (Albergo  delle  Povere). 

About  Vi  M.  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  an  artillery-harrack,  in 
the  court  of  which  is  the  old  oh&teau  of  La  Cuba  (adm.  on  appli- 
cation to  the  sentry).  On  the  frieze  is  an  Arabic  inscription,  from 
which  it  is  conjectured  that  the  building  was  erected  by  William  II. 
in  1180.  The  interior,  which  has  some  remains  of  cellular- orna- 
mentation in  one  of  the  courts,  is  otherwise  uninteresting  and 
not  open  to  yisitors.  The  palace  was  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
park  with  fish-ponds.  A  pavilion  once  belonging  to  it  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  in  the  garden  of  the  Gavaliere  Napoli 
(72  M.  farther  on,  No.  681,  beyond  the  street  leading  to  the  Gap- 
puccini),  and  is  called  La  Cuhola  (Decamerone,  Y.  6);  admission 
on  knocking  (fee). 

The  Strada  di  Pindemonte ,  which  diverges  to  the  right  about 
260  paces  from  the  artiLUery-barraoks,  leads  past  the  new  and  im- 
posing Manicomio  or  lunatic  asylum  (left;  2600  patients)  to  the 
(Vs  M.)  Convento  de'  Cappaceini,  in  the  subterranean  corridors  of 
which,  dating  from  1621,  are  preserved  the  mummified  bodies  of 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Palermo.  This  method  of  Interment  is  now 
prohibited  by  goyemment.  The  melancholy,  but  not  uninteresting, 
spectacle  should  be  seen  by  the  curious ;  fee  60  c.  (The  route 
hence  to  La  Zisa,  1/3  M.,  is  by  the  Yia  de'Oipressi,  and  then  by 
the  first  road  to  the  left;  see  p.  306.) 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Monreale  road  we  next  pass  the  Oiar- 
dino  d'Acclimazione  (No.  248),  laid  out  in  1861  for  agricultural 
purposes.  On  the  same  side,  IV2  ^*  ^^^  the  Porta  Nuova,  are 
the  iron  gate  and  Swiss  lodge  (No.  448)  at  the  entrance  to  the 
*ViIla  Taioa,  built  as  an  experimental  agricultural  station  by  the 
late  Conte  Tasca,  one  of  the  first  systematic  farmers  of  Sicily.  The 
fine  park  is  surrounded  by  extensive  kitchen-gaxdens,  which  must 
first  be  trayersed  by  visitors  (straight  on  from  the  road,  then  to 
the  right;  carriages  may  drive  to  the  entrance  proper  of  the  villa; 
30-60  c.  to  the  custodian  on  leaving).  The  garden,  which  is  almost 
tropical  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  flora,  contains  numerous  palm- 
trees.  The  small  temple  to  the  right  of  the  house  coroinands  a 
charming  view  of  the  Oreto  valley  and  Monreale. 
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The  group  of  houses  at  the  hase  of  the  height  of  Monreale  is 
called  La  Soeoa.  The  electric  tramway  ascends  hence  straight  on, 
commanding  a  splendid  retrospect  of  Palermo  and  the  Conca  d'Oro, 
bounded  by  Monte  Pellegrino  to  the  N.  and  Monte  Sant'Alfano  to 
the  S. ,  with  the  deep-blue  sea  as  far  as  the  Lipari  Islands  beyond  it. 

The  road,  constructed  by  Archbishop  Testa  of  Monreale,  by  which 
Monreale  is  reached  on  foot  in  ^/^  hr.,  ascends  in  windings  to  the 
'royal  mount'  (1150  ft.),  on  which  in  1174  William  11.  founded  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  and  in  1174-89  erected  the  famous  cathedral, 
around  which  a  town  of  23,666  inhab.  has  sprung  up  since  the 
second  archbishopric  in  the  island  was  transferred  hither  (Bestaurant 
Savoy,  about  100  yards  from  the  tramway-terminus,  dtfj.,  incl.  wine, 
3  fr.;  BiitoranU  Eden,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  town). 

The  **ClathedTal  of  Monreale  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  334  ft.  long  and  131  ft.  wide,  with  three  apses.  The  outside 
of  the  choir  is  especially  beautiful.  The  entrance  is  flanked  by  two 
square  towers.  The  magnificent  portal  possesses  admirable  bronze 
*Doors  dating  from  1186,  executed  by  ^Bonannu$  Civis  Pitanua'j 
with  reliefs  from  sacred  history  and  inscriptions  in  early  Italian. 
The  bronze  doors  of  the  side-portals  were  executed  not  much  later 
by  BarUano  (p.  2!28).  The  ediUce  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  Are 
in  1811,  but  has  been  well  restored. 

iNTBBioa  (entrance  by  the  left  side-door  ^  If  closed,  we  ring  at  the  right 
end  of  the  vestibule).  The  pointed  vaulting  of  the  nave  is  supported  by 
eighteen  columns  of  granite.  The  transept,  approached  by  five  steps,  is 
borne  by  four  pillars.  The  pointed  vaulting  is  constructed  quite  in  the 
Arabian  style. 

The  Mosaics  with  which  the  walls  are  entirely  covered  were  com- 
pleted in  1182,  occupy  an  area  of  70,400  sq.  ft.,  and  consist  of  three  different 
classiss:  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  (prophecies  of  the  Messiah),  from 
the  life  of  the  Saviour,  and  from  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.  The  nave 
contains  Old  Testament  subjects  down  to  the  Wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the 
Angel,  in  two  rows  of  twenty  tableaux  each.  Each  aisle  contains  nine, 
and  each  transept  fifteen  scenes  from  the  history  of  Christ.  On  the  arches 
of  the  transept  are  subjects  from  the  life  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  In  the 
tribune  is  the  bust  of  Christ  (with  the  inscription,  /.  Xq.  6  TtavTOuemag) ; 
below  it,  a  Madonna  enthroned,  with  two  angels  and  the  Apostles  at  the 
side)  under  these  are  fourteen  saints.  In  the  niches  at  the  sides,  Peter 
and  Paul.  Above  the  royal  throne  is  pourtrayed  King  William  in  the  act 
of  receiving  the  crown  direct  from  Christ  (not  from  the  pope)  \  above  the 
archiepiscopal  seat  he  is  represented  as  offering  a  model  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  Virgin.  The  silver  antependium  of  the  high  altar,  executed  by 
Valadier  in  1171,  is  shown  on  application.  In  the  right  transept  are  the 
tombs  of  William  I.  and  William  II.  The  monument  of  the  former  is  a 
sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  like  those  in  the  Cathedral  at  Palermo ;  that  of 
the  latter  was  erected  in  1575.  —  The  N.  aisle  contains  the  Cappella  del 
Orocifisso^  of  1690,  with  fine  wood-carvings  from  the  history  of  the  Passion. 
In  the  S.  aisle  is  the  Cappella  di  Ban  Benedetto,  with  reliefs  in  marble 
of  the  18th  century.  These  chapels  are  opened  by  the  verger  (}/r*/4  fr., 
including  ascent  to  the  roof). 

The  visitor  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  cathedral 
for  the  sake  of  the  *Vibw  it  affords.  The  entrance  to  the  staircase  is  in 
a  comer  at  the  beginning  of  the  S.  aisle  (172  steps  to  the  top). 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  former  Benedictine  Monastery, 
whioh  William  supplied  with  monks  from  La  Cava  (p.  180).    The 
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entrance  (nutil  sunset)  is  the  large  door  to  the  right  of  the  church 
(adm.  50  c).  Of  the  original  building  nothing  is  now  left  except 
ihe* Cloisters,  the  largest  and  finest  extant  in  the  Italian-Romanesque 
style,  the  pointed  arches  of  which  are  adorned  with  mosaics  and 
supported  by  216  columns  in  pairs;  the  capitals  are  all  different,  and 
the  richly  omameoted  shafts  also  vary  (date  1200).  The  9th  column 
from  the  W.,  on  the  N.  side,  bears  a  mason's  inscription,  dating 
from  ca.  1200.  The  S.  side  of  the  cloisters  is  oyershadowed  by 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery-wall,  with  pointed  arches.  The 
garden  commands  a  delightful  ^Yiew  of  the  valley  towards  Palermo. 
The  modern  part  of  the  monastery  (now  fitted  up  as  schools),  which 
we  first  reach  from  the  piazza,  contains  a  handsome  marble  stair- 
case adorned  with  a  picture  by  Pietro  Novell! ,  representing  St.  Bene- 
dict and  the  heads  of  the  Benedictine  order  (p.  278;  shown  on 
application  to  the  custodian). 

The  view  from  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Groce.  */«  H."  above 
Honreale  (guide  SO  c),  is  even  finer  than  that  from  the  roof  oi  the  cathedral. 

A  road,  commanding  magnificent  views  but  often  shut  in  by  walls, 
leads  from  Monreale  to  (2  hrs.)  Fareo  through  the  deep  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Oreto.  Walkers  who  jirish  to  ascend  by  the  short-cuts  must  choose 
dry  weather,  as  the  paths  are  almost  impassable  after  a  rain.  They  leave 
the  carriage*road  at  (8  min.)  house  No.  60,  pass  to  the  left  under  an 
archway,  and  then  follow  the  line  of  the  telegraph-posts. 

From  Monreale  a  bridle-path  to  the  right  (Le  Scale),  repaired 
by  the  Sicilian  Alpine  Olub  (p.  280)  in  1906,  and  furnished  with 
red  sign-boards  from  the  tramway-terminus  to  the  end  of  the  village, 
ascends  to  the  W.  to  (ca.  1  hr.)  the  head  of  the  pass,  which  Is 
dominated  by  the  summit  to  the  N.E.,  surmounted  by  the  deserted 
fort  of  II  Castellaccio  (belonging  to  the  Olub  Alpino  Sicillano,  p.  280; 
adm.  30  c. ;  rfmts.).  The  col  affords  an  admirable  *yiew  of  the 
Oreto  Valley,  Palermo,  and  the  sea  (best  towards  evening).  A  still 
more  extenslye  view  Is  afforded  from  II  Oastellacclo,  which  is 
reached  from  the  head  of  the  pass  In  25  min.  by  a  well-graded 
zigzag  path  to  the  right.  From  the  col  we  descend  In  20  mln.  to 
the  suppressed  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  XartinOy  founded  by 
Gregory  the  Great  in  the  6th  century.  The  extensive  building, 
dating  ftom  1778,  is  now  occupied  as  a  reformatory.  Handsome 
entrance-hall.  The  vegetation  here  in  spring.  Including  numerous 
fine  orchids,  is  very  luxuriant. 

The  church  contains  an  oil-painting  by  Pietro  NovelU  (right  transept) 
and  fine  choir-stalls  by  Sdpione  di  Ouido  (1597).  By  the  side-exit  on  the  right 
are  some  old  reliefs  from  the  life  of  Christ.  In  the  refectory  is  a  good 
fresco  by  Novelli,  representing  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions.  With  the  library 
of  the  monastery  is  connected  the  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary 
historical  forgeries  of  the  Abbate  Giuseppe  Vella,  who  had  founded  a 
history  of  Sicily  on  a  forged  Arabic  MS.,  but  was  detected  by  Hager  of 
Milan,  the  Orientalist,  in  1794. 

From  San  Martino  we  descend  in  1  hr.  (up  l^s  ^0  through  a 
narrow  and  somewhat  monotonous  valley  to  Boceadifalco  (700  ft.), 
picturesquely  situated  among  rocks.  A  road  also  leads  hither  direct 
from  Palermo,  beginning  at  the  Porta  Nuoya  and  passing  the 
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Capuchin  monastery  (p.  308)  and  the  village  of  AUarello  di  Baida, 
A  little  way  short  of  the  last  lie  the  remains  of  the  ch&tean  of 
Mimnermum  (Arab.  Afenoni),  which  was  founded  by  Roger.  A 
pleasant  and  picturesque  road  (V2  ^^ 0  leads  from  Boccadifalco  along 
the  heights  to  La  Rocca(p.  30^),  and  an  equally  pleasant  footpath 
leads  up  the  hillside  to  Mbnreale. 

Another  fine  route,  commanding  a  splendid  yiew  of  the  plain 
and  the  sea,  leads  from  Boccadifalco  to  the  (20  min.)  former  convent 
of  Baida  (548  ft.),  founded  by  Manfred  Ohiaramonte  in  1388  for  the 
Cistercians.  [We  ascend  in  windings  from  the  clock-tower  and 
beyond  the  Villa  Louisa  take  the  wider  road  to  the  left.]  Here  in 
the  10th  cent,  lay  Baidhd  ('the  white'),  a  Saracenic  village  which 
was  connected  with  Palermo  by  a  row  of  houses.  A  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained from  the  terrace  of  the  Spedale,  adjoining  the  church  on  the 
left  (fee).  In  the  vicinity  is  the  not  easily  accessible  stalactite  cavern 
of  Quattro  Arit.  For  the  retarn  from  Baida  to  Palermo  we  proceed 
as  above  to  Boccadifalco  and  follow  the  road  vill  Altarello  (see 
above).  Or  we  may  descend  the  narrow  lane  to  the  left  of  the 
Spedale,  turn  to  the  right  at  (7  min.)  the  road,  and  take  (13  min.) 
the  road  to  the  left,  which  leads  us  to  (12  min.)  Pasio  di  Rigano, 
Here  we  keep  to  the  right  to  (IV4  M.)  NocCf  whence  the  tramway 
leads  via  the  Piazza  Olivuzza  (Villa  Florio  and  La  Zisa,  see  pp.  304, 
305)  to  the  Piazza  Marina  (p.  280).  It  is,  however,  better  to  diverge 
to  the  right  about  1/4  M.  before  reaching  Passo  di  Rigano,  and  take 
the  field-path  which  leads  to  the  left  to  (10  min.)  the  highroad; 
we  follow  this  for  20  min.  and  then  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Via 
Vincenzo  Littara,  which  soon  reaches  the  Piazza  of  Noce  (1  hr. 
from  Baida). 

A  picturesque  footpath  leads  from  Baida  to  San  Martino  (p.  810)  in 
about  2  bra.  (comp.  tbe  Map,  p.  306).  After  50  paces  we  ascend  the  hill 
to  the  left,  keep  straight  on  upwards  beyond  the  trough  (excellent  water), 
then  ascend  the  valley  beyond,  and  finally  describe  a  curve  round  the 
stony  Jfonte  Petroso  (2125  ft.)  to  the  monastery. 

A  splendid  view  is  obtained  from  the  ifonte  Ouedo  (3445  ft.),  which 
is  a'jcended  from  Boccadifalco  in  2Va  hrs.  by  a  fair  bridle-path  (guide, 
desirable,  3  f r.  and  fee;  Oius.  Billitteri  in  Boccadifalco).  At  the  top  is  a 
refuge-hut,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  Club  Alpino  Siciliano  at  Pa- 
lermo (p.  280). 

c.    Farce. 

The  highroad  to  Corleone,  leaving  Palermo  at  the  Piazza  dell' 
Indipendenza  (Strada  dei  Pisani,  PI.  B,  1),  leads  past  Porrazzi  (om- 
nibus thus  far  from  the  Porta  Felice  vi&  the  Corso  and  Piazza  dell* 
Indipendenza,  see  p.  281)  to  the  (21/2  M.)  Ponte  delU  Oratie  over 
the  Oreto,  and  then  ascends  to  Orazia  Vecchia,  Thence  a  picturesque 
road  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  (6  M.)  the  little  town  of  —   * 

Parco,  near  which  William  II.  enclosed  extensive  hunting 
parks.  The  abbey-church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Altofonte,  founded  by 
Frederick  II.  of  Aragon ,  contains  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  (1328; 
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above  an  al^  on  the  right).  The  yiew  of  Palenno  from  a  little 
beyond  Parco  is  very  beantiful. 

Piana  dei  Oreeif  6  M.  farther  on,  was  an  Albanese  colony,  found- 
ed in  1488,  and  at  certain  festivals  handsome  costumes  are  still 
seen  here.    The  road  to  It  is  picturesque,  but  not  particularly  safe. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.E.  from  Grazia  Yecehia  (p.  311)  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oreto,  we  return  to  Palermo  vi4  VillagroMia,  the 
Ponte  deir Ammiraglio  (p.  313) ,  and  the  Corso  dei  MiUe  (PI.  A, 
4,  5).   This  is  the  so-called  'Giro  della  Grazia'. 

Just  abort  of  the  point  where  we  cross  the  railway  for  tbe  first  time 
a  road  ascends  to  the  right  to  Santa  Maria  di  Qetii  (see  below),  a  visit 
to  which  may  thus  be  combined  with  that  to  Parco  by  travellers  whose 
time  is  limited. 


d.  Santa  Maria  di  Gesii.  Favara.   Campo  Santo  Spirito. 

One-horse  carriage  to  (3  H.)  Santa  Maria  di  Gesii,  2V2-4  fr.;  on  foot 
11/2  hr.  The  best  route  from  the  centre  of  Palermo  is  by  the  Porta  Sant' 
Antonino  (PI.  A,  4)  and  the  Via  Oreto;  from  the  Piazza  deirindipendensa 
by  the  Via  Filieiutza  (PL  A,  2),  which  diverges  from  the  GorSo  Tukery. 
At  the  end  of  the  latter  is  the  bridge  over  the  Oreto,  which  is  reached 
from  the  end  of  the  former  by  descending  to  the  right  to  the  river-bed.  We 
may  also  proceed  by  the  tramway  to  Ponte  deirAmmiraglio  and  go  on 
thence  viS.  Brancaccio  to  (ca.  2  M.)  Santa  Haria  di  Gesii  (comp.  the  Map 
at  p.  305). 

The  broad  road,  named  Via  di  Gesil,  crosses  the  Oreto,  which 
has  worn  a  deep  bed  for  itself  in  the  tufa  of  the  Gonca  d'Oro  (p.  282), 
and  gradually  ascends  to  San^a  Maria  di  Quii  (164  ft.).  [Walkers 
ascend  the  steps  beyond  the  bridge  and  rejoin  the  Via  di  Gesti 
farther  on.] 

Santa  Maria  di  Oesii,  formerly  a  Minorite  monastery,  com- 
mands, especially  by  morning  -  light ,  one  of  the  finest  **  Views 
of  Palermo,  with  the  Monte  Pellegrino  in  the  background.  The 
cemetery  of  the  monastery  contains  the  burial-places  of  several 
noble  Palermo  families.  A  door  (unlocked  by  a  monk)  to  the  left 
of  the  choir  in  the  church  admits  to  the  Cappella  La  Orua,  in 
which  are  the  15th  cent,  mural  paintings  referred  to  at  p.  278. 
From  the  upper  iron  gate  of  the  cemetery,  to  the  left  (unlocked  by 
a  gardener),  a  path  ascends  in  zigzags  past  a  whitewashed  loggia 
with  painted  terracotta  figures  to  (8  mln.)  a  second  chapel,  which 
is  the  finest  point  of  view. 

Below  the  cemetery  is  a  group  of  houses  in  the  first  of  which,  to  the 
right,  wine  and  bread  may  be  procured. 

In  the  Monte  Ori/one^  '/i  M.  from  Santa  Maria  di  Gesii,  is  the  Orotta 
de''Qiganti^  or  di  San  Giro  (from  the  neighbouring  church),  a  cave  well 
known  to  palseontologists  as  a  fertile  source  of  fossil  bones,  which  it  still 
contains  in  great  quantities.  The  cave  is  very  dirty.  Near  it  are  three 
arches  of  some  mediaeval  building.  —  The  road  to  the  village  of  Belmonte 
or  Mezzaffno\  about  9  M.  from  Santa  Maria  di  Gesii,  ascends  gradually, 
afibrding  a  succession  of  fine  views.  It  passes  (HacuUi  and  the  monastery 
of  Oibilroasa,  where  a  monument,  erected  in  1882.  commemorates  the  fact 
that  Garibaldi'^s  camp  was  pitched  here  in  1860,  before  the  capture  of 
Palermo.    Belmonte  may  be  reached  also  by  pedestrians  by  a  mule-track, 
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which  intersects  the  cart-track  to  Villagrazia  (p.  812),  skirting  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  about  s/4  V.-  to  the  8.W.  of  the  cross  in  front  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Gesh,  and  thence  ascends  the  Valle  dt  B€hnonU.  —  The  *Atcent  of 
Monte  Orifone  (3550  ft.)  is  most  conveniently  begun  from  Belmonte.  Beside 
the  highest  house  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ralley  we  enter  a  small  valley, 
the  floor  of  which  we  follow  to  the  left  until  we  reach  a  ridge  descending 
from  Monte  Grifone.  Thence  we  strike  off  to  the  left  (no  path)  to  the 
sammit.  We  mar  either  retrace  our  steps  to  Belmonte  and  thence  descend 
to  Misihneri  (p.  381$  eaff^  -  ristorante  in  the  market-place),  or  we  may 
descend  from  the  top  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountain  (steep  and  no  con- 
tinuous path)  to  Santa  Maria  di  Gesb. 

Not  far  from  the  Grotta  de'Giganti  (p.  312),  to  the  left  of  the 
road  and  close  to  the  village  of  Brancaccio^  are  the  remains  of  the 
Saracenic-Norman  chlteau  of  La  Fav&ra  (ca.  1163),  the  magni- 
jlcence  of  which  has  been  highly  extolled  hy  Arabian  and  Jewish 
travellers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  where  Frederick  U.  held  his  court. 
The  chateau,  built  np  on  two  sides,  is  now  called  the  Castello  di 
Mare  Dolce,  from  a  large  well-house  (p.  265)  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Grifone,  whence  a  water-channel  has  been  constructed  past  the 
Favara  to  Brancaccio.  From  Brancacclo  we  may  return  to  Palermo  vU 
the  bridge  at  the  Ponte  deirAmmlragllo  (see  below;  tramway 
No.  6,  p.  280),  and  the  Oorso  del  Mille  (PI.  A,  4,  5). 

The  Via  del  Vespri  (PI.  A,  3)  leads  in  about  V4  hr.  from  the  Porta 
Sant'  Ag&ta  (PI.  A,  3)  to  the  Campo  Santo  Spirito,  or  8ant"0r30la, 
the  old  cemetery,  laid  out  in  1782  (the  new  cemetery  Is  at  the 
Monte  Pellegrlno).  In  1173  Walter  of  the  Mill  (p.  287)  founded 
a  Cistercian  monastery  here.  The  church  of  Santo  Spirito  (closed ; 
fee  of  20-30  c.  to  the  cemetery-keeper,  who  opens  it),  which  was 
thoroughly  restored  in  1882,  has  massive  pillars  resembling  those 
in  the  English  churches  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  pointed  arches 
also  diverging  entirely  from  the*usual  types.  The  flue  exterior  of  the 
choir  is  worthy  of  notice.  Near  the  church  is  a  stone  commemorating 
the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (p.  270),  which  took  place  In 
this  neighbourhood,  extending  as  far  as  the  Porta  Montalto. 


e.  Solnntum. 

Bailwat  (from  tbe  main  railway-station,  see  p.  279)  to  Santa  Flavi 
in  ca.  >/4  bT*  (fares  1  fr.  90, 1  fr.  30,  86  c;  slow  trains  only).  The  excursion 
to  Soluntum  from  Santa  Flavia,  which  is,  however,  interesting  only  for 
its  fine  views,  may  be  accomplished  on  foot  in  2  hrs.  Hurried  travellers 
may  proceed  direct  to  Gefalii,  Catania,  or  Girgenti.  —  Carriage- and-pair 
from  Palermo  to  Soluntum  in  6  hrs.,  15-20,  one-horse  carr.  10  fr.  Luncheon 
should  be  carried  with  the  party. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Oreto^  beyond  which,  to  the  left  below 
us,  we  observe  the  lofty  arch  of  the  Porhte  deWAmmiraglio,  con- 
structed In  1113' by  the  admiral  Georgios  Antiochenos.  A  little 
farther  on  (tramway.  No.  6,  p.  280)  is  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
dei  Leproai,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Norman  churches  in  Sicily 
founded  In  1071  by  Robert  Guiscard  and  completed  in  the  12th  cent 
(now  under  restoration).  Here,  in  B.C.  251,  the  consul  Metellus  de- 
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feated  the  Gartbaginians,  and  captured  120  elephants.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring bay  the  French  admiral  Duquesne  nearly  annihilated  the 
united  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  in  1673.  In  the  fertile  coast-district 
the  sugar-cane  was  cultiTated  from  the  Saracenic  period  down  to 
the  14th  century.   To  the  right  rises  the  MonU  OHfone  (p.  312). 

Between  (5  M,)  Fiearat%eUi  and  (6  M.)  Fieara%ti  continuous 
*yiew  to  the  left  of  the  sea  and  Monte  Pellegrino. 

Farther  up  the  brook  FiearazH  (the  ancient  EleutherM)^  1  M.  to  the 
E.  of  Portella  di  Mare,  on  the  FixMo  Cannita  (680  ft.),  once  lay  a  large 
Phoenician  town,  afterwards  a  Saracenic  stronghold,  called  Kasr  Sdd.  The 
Orfleeo-Phoenician  sarcophagi  of  the  museum  of  Palermo  were  found  here. 

To  the  right  we  see  a  fine  old  aqueduct  crossing  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley.  —  8M.  BagherCd^  a  country-town  with  17,219  inhab., 
and  the  now  deserted  villas  of  many  Sicilian  nobles.  Among  these 
are  the  Villa  Palagonia  and  the  Villa  Butera,  which  contain  a  few 
fantastic  works  of  art,  and  the  Villa  Valgusmera,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  (fee  30*60  c).  The  station  of  Santa-Flayia-Solunto  lies 
about  1 V4  M.  to  thp  E.  of  the  entrance  to  the  villa. 

10  M.  Santa  Flavia.  (Journey  hence  to  Girgenti,  see  R.  28.) 
Leaving  the  station,  we  turn  to  the  right,  in  1  min.  more  recross 
the  railway  to  the  right,  and  in  4  min.  reach  a  red  house  on  the  left, 
inscribed  *Antichitk  di  Solunto\  The  custodian,  who  accompanies 
visitors  from  this  point  (1-2  fr.),  provides  wine  and  shows  a  room 
where  travellers  may  take  the  luncheon  they  have  brought  with  them. 
We  traverse  a  garden  and  then  ascend  a  steep  and  -sunny  road  to  the 
(Y2  lir.)  ruins  of  Solus,  Soloeis,  or  Soluntum  (600  ft),  situated  on 
the  S.E.  spur  of  MonU  Catalfano  (1227  ft.).  The  town  was  originally 
a  PhcBuician  settlement,  but  the  ruins  date  from  Roman  times.  The 
name  of  the  present  town,  which  lies  on  the  coast,  21/4  M.  farther 
to  the  S.,  is  86lanto,  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  paved  cause- 
way, ascending  the  hill  in  zigzags,  has  been  brought  to  light.  The 
town  was  very  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  running  from  E.  to 
W.  and  N.  to  S.,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  A  narrow 
passage  was  left  between  the  backs  of  the  rows  of  houses  to  allow 
the  water  to  escape  from  the  hill,  which  is  so  steep  as  to  have 
necessitated  the  construction  of  flights  of  steps  in  some  of  the 
streets.  The  internal  arrangement  of  several  of  the  houses  is  still 
recognizable.  Part  of  the  colonnade  of  a  large  house  has  been  re- 
erected  by  Prof.  Gavallari,  and  is  now  named  the  *  Gymnasium'. 
Though  the  ruins  are  scanty,  admirable  *Views  are  enjoyed  from 
the  top  of  the  hill ,  embracing  the  bay  of  Palermo  and  the  Conca 
d'Oro  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  E.,  the  coast  as  far  as  Gefali)  and  the 
Madonia  Mts.  (p.  354),  snow-clad  in  winter.  In  very  clear  weather 
the  flattened  ridge  of  Mt.  iEtna  may  be  descried  in  the  background. 
The  steep  promontory  to  the  N.  Is  Capt  Zaffarano  (710  ft);  on  the 
shore  below  lie  SanfElia  and  PorticeUL  Towards  the  E.,  where  the 
Tonndra  di  Sdlanto  (tunny-fishery,  p.  436)  is  situated,  lay  the  har- 
bour of  the  town. 
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Good  walkers  may  descend  the  steep  hill  and  proeeed  round  the  N.  side 
of  Monte  Catalfano  and  through  the  village  of  Aspra,  which  lies  on  the 
sea,  to  Bagheria. 

From  Palermo  an  excursion  may  be  made  by  steamboat  in  I  hrs.  (twice 
weekly,  fare  TVs  fr-)  to  the  yoleanic  island  of  (43  M.)  Ustioa*  which  was 
visited  in  Mardi,  1S06,  by  a  series  of  violent  earthquakes.  The  island  is 
SVs  sq-  M.  in  area;  in  the  centre  rises  the  PwUa  di  Magffiore  (780  ft.),  a 
fragment  of  the  former  crater,  to  the  K.  and  S.  of  which  plateaux  gradually 
descend  to  the  abrupt  rooky  coast.  Ustica  was  colonized  by  the  Phasnicians 
in  ancient  times,  and  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Romans.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  but  thinly  peopled.  As  lately  as  1762  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  murdered  or  carried  off  by  pirates.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  now  1916,  many  of  whom  are  prisoners  sentenced  to  banishment  here 
Cdomieilio  eoatto').  The  soil  is  fertile  but  water  is  scarce.  The  only  village 
is  UsHca  (Alb.  Aurora),  on  the  £.  extremity,  where  the  CSala  di  Santa  Maria 
forms  a  small  port.  The  caverns  in  the  island  are  interesting  to  geologists. 
Fossil  eonchylia  are  also  found.  • 
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121  M.  Railway  in  6-7  hrs.  (fares  23  fr.  60,  16  fr.  66,  10  fr.  70  c).  To 
CasUUatnmare  (the  first  station  for  Segesta,  but  comp.  p.  316),  4S^/t  M.,  in 
2-3  hro.  (fares  8  fr.  60,  6  fr.  96,  3  fr.  %  c;  express  fares  9  fr.  36,  6  fr.  56, 
4  fr.  26  c.);  to  Castelvetrano  (station  for  Selinus),  741/2  M.,  in  3V«  4Vs  hrs. 
(fares  IS  fr.  96,  9  fr.  75,  6  fr.  SOc;  expresf  fares  15  fr.  35,  10  fr.  76  c, 
7  fr.).  —  Tickets  for  the  railway-journey  to  Castelvetrano  and  the  drive  to 
Selinus  and  back  to  Palermo  (Ist  c1.  21  fr.  80,  2nd  cl.  16  fr.  60  c.)  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Via  Lolli  Station  (see  below)  as  well  as  at  the  chief  hotels 
and  agencies  (p.  281)..  The  letuin  journey  may  be  broken  for  the  visit  to 
Segesta,  if  previous  arrangement  be  made  with  the  capostazione  at  Castel- 
vetrano. —  By  starting  with  the  early  train  (about  5.16  a.m.)  froni  Palermo, 
travellers  easily  vii>it  the  temple  of  Segesta  and  then  proceed  in  the 
afternoon  to  Castelvetrano  or  return  to  Palermo.  Those  who  i?tart  later, 
however,  should  take  Selesta  on  the  return-journey.  Provisions  are  better 
taken  from  Palermo,  the  inns  at  Castellammare  and  Calatafimi  being  of 
a  very  inferior  description. 

The  Stbamkbb  of  the  NavigagUme  Gtnerate  Jtaliana  (Genoa-Palermo- 
Porto -Empedocle- Syracuse  line)  leave  Palermo  on  Tues.  at  8  a.m.,  and 
arrive  at  Trapani  in  the  afternoon ;  they  start  again  at  about  5  a.m.  on 
Wed.,  reaching  Faoiffnana  and  Manala  the  same  morning,  Sdaeca  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Porto  Empedocle  (for  Girgenti)  in  the  evening;  starting 
again  about  1  a.m.  they  touch  at  Paltna^  Lieaia^  and  T^rranova  on  Thurs. 
morning,  ScoglHti  in  the  forenoon,  and  arrive  at  Syracuse  about  8  p.m.  — 
In  the  reverse  direction:  departure  from  iSf^aetise  on  Frid.  9.30 p.m.;  Porto 
Empedocle  on  Sun.  3  a.m.,  Beiaeca  on  Sun.  morning,  Trapami  at  midnight, 
arrival  at  Palermo  on  Mim.  at  6  a.m.  As,  however,  the  8.  coast  of  Sicily  is 
difficult  to  navigate  and  the  steamers  small,  the  seamanship  of  passengers 
is  apt  to  be  well  tested  in  rough  weather,  while  the  punctuality  cannot 
be  depended  on.  —  The  steamboat  from  Naples  for  Tunis,  mentioned  at 
;>.  446,  touches  at  Palermo  and  Trapani  on  Tues  morning  or  afternoon  on 
;he  voyage  out  and  on  Thurs.  morning  or  afternoon  on  the  voyage  home; 
the  Palermo  and  Tunis  steamer  tonches  at  Trapani  on  Thurs.  evening  and 
at  Sciacca  on  Frid.  evening  (Mon.  and  Tues.  afternoons  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion). The  Palermo  and  Cagliari  steamer  touches  at  Trapani  on  Sat.  after- 
noon. Another  small  steamer  leaves  Trapani  every  Mon.  morning  forFa- 
vignana,  Marsala,  Pantelleria,  Lampedusa,  Linosa,  and  Porto  Empedocle; 
returning  ftovn  Porto  Empedocle  on  Wed.  evening. 

The  train  starts  from  the  principal  station  (PI.  A,  4),  but  also 
calls  at  the  (31/2  M.)  station  in  the  Via  Lolli  (PI.  F,  1 ;  comp.  p.  279). 
It  then  traverses  the  Oonca  d'Oro.  To  the  left  are  the  Monti  Billiemi^ 
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to  the  right  the  Monte  Pellegrino.  Beyond  (7  M.)  San  Loren%o  the 
train  enters  the  depression  between  the  Monti  Billiemi  and  the  Monte 
Qallo  (on  the  right).  972  M.  Tommaao  Natale;  101/2^-  Sferraca- 
vailo  (tunnel);  12  M.  J$ola  deUe  Femmine,  The  railway  now  skirts 
the  coast  for  some  distance.  To  the  left  lie  (13  V2  ^0  Capaei  and 
(16  V2  M.)  Carini.  The  latter,  with  a  castle  of  the  Chiaramonti,  was 
formerly  the  free  Sioanian  town  of  Hyecara,  whence  in  415  the 
Athenians  carried  off  the  celebrated  courtesan  Lais,  then  a  girl  of 
twelve.  The  train  next  skirts  at  the  base  of  Monte  Orso  (2885ft.), 
which  rises  on  the  left.  —  24  M.  Cinisi-TerrasinL  (The  two  villages 
lie  at  some  distance  from  the  station.)  —  Beyond  (30^2  M.)  Zucco- 
Montelepre  the  train  crosses  the  generally  dry  bed  of  the  Nocella. 
Zucoo  was  the  property  of  the  Due  d' Aumale,  who  died  there  in  1897. 

32V2M.  Partinico  (620  ft.).  The  town,  with  23,668  inhab,  a  trade 
in  wine  and  oil,  and  several  manufactories,  lies  2^3  M.  to  the  left 
of  the  station,  and  is  dominated  by  several  old  towers. 

Beyond  Partinico  the  train  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  crosses 
the  Oallinella^  a  little  above  its  mouth.  —  37  M.  Trappeto,  — 
39  M.  Balestrate,  on  the  spacious  Gulf  of  Castellammare,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Capo  di  Rama  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Capo  San  Vito. 
The  train  runs  near  the  sea,  through  extensive  dunes,  and  crosses  the 
FiumeSanBartolomeOy  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fiume 
Freddo  and  the  Fiume  Caldo, 

45 V2  ^-  Castellammare  (trattoria  at  the  station).  The  town 
(20,665  inhab.;  Alb.  Tre  SteUe,  B.  1  fr.,  tolerable),  kiiown  offlciaUy 
as  Castellammare  del  Oolfo,  which  was  once  the  seaport  of  Segesta 
and  still  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  the 
railway  (cab  from  the  station  in  20  min.,  *un  posto'  40  c.). 

For  tbe  excursion  to  Segesta,  see  p.  317.  Carriages,  which  should  be 
ordered  in  advance,  may  be  obtained  from  Dilorenzo  or  from  Alb.  Oaravino, 
The  charge  from  either  Castellammare  or  Segesta  station  (see  below)  is 
5  fr.  for  a  saddle-horse  (eavalcatuTa),  6  fr.  for  a  one-horse  carr.,  12  fr.  for 
a  carr.-aT)d-pair.  A  bargain,  however,  should  be  made  beforehand.  — 
Automobile-omnibus  to  Trapani,  see  p.  327. 

Beyond  Castellammare  the  train  quits  the  coast,  and  ascends 
the  valley  oti\i&  Fiume  Freddo  (the  ancient  Onmi&as),  Three  tunnels. 

50  M.  Segesta.  Some  of  the  trains  do  not  stop  here,  but  this  is 
the  point  from  which  the  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Segesta  (p.  317) 
may  be  made  in  the  shortest  time,  provided  that  the  traveller  has 
furnished  himself  with  provisions  and  ordered  a  carriage  to  meet 
him  at  the  station  (see  above).  Good  walkers  have  time  to  make 
the  excursion  between  the  early  train  from  Palermo  and  the  after- 
noon train. 

5172  M.  AUamo-Calatafimi  (Rail.  Restaurant,  primitive).  The 
station  lies  between  the  two  towns.  A  diligence  plies  twice  daily  to 
Calataflmi  (6V2  M.  to  the  S.W.)  in  2  hrs.  (fare  2  fr.),  while  a  'posto' 
in  a  carriage  (2  fr.)  may  always  be  obtained.  Carriages  for  Alcamo 
(38/4  M.  to  the  N.E.)  are  also  generally  to  be  had.    See  also  p.  317. 
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Aldtmo  (837  ft. ;  Alhergo  e  RistoranU  SicUia,  R.  i%  d^j,  I1/4, 
D.  2  fr.,  both  incl.  wine,  well  spoken  of),  a  town  of  Arabian  origin, 
with  61,146  inhabitants.  In  antiquity  Longaricum  occupied  this 
site.  In  1233,  after  an  insurrection,  Frederick  II.  substituted  a 
Christian  for  the  Saracenic  population,  but  the  town  still  has  a 
somewhat  Oriental  appearance.  There  are,  however,  a  few  medisval 
and  Renaissance  remains,  such  as  the  Castle^  now  a  prison;  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  San  Tommaso ;  the  campanile  of  the  Cath- 
edral^ which  contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Ant.  Qagini ;  Renaissance 
sculptures  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco ;  stucco  figures  by  Giacomo 
Serpotta  in  Santa  Chiara  and  the  Badia  Nuova;  and  a  Madonna  by 
Ruzulone  in  the  church  dei  Minori.  Above  the  town  to  the  S.  rises 
ihe  Monte  Bonifato,  or  delta  Madonna  delVAutu  (Alto;  2707  ft.), 
whence  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Bay  of  Castellammare  is  obtained. 
The  house  pointed  out  here  as  that  of  Ciullo  d*Alcamo^  the  earliest 
Sicilian  poet  (i3th  cent.),  is  really  of  much  later  origin.  —  Alcamo  is 
only  31/2  M.  by  road  from  the  railway-station  of  Segesta,  so  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Segesta  from  this  point  also. 

Calatafimi.  —  Albebgo  Samuel  Butlbb,  Via  Garibaldi,  B.  IV2  fr., 


quite  unpretending  (bargaining  necessary). 

Oarriages  for  the  ruins  of  Segesta  nia; 
and  should  be  ordered  in  advance.    The  drive  there  and  back  takes  7-8  bra. 


ges  for  the  ruins  of  Segesta  may  be  bired  from  Leon,  Bmaro^ 


From  the  station  of  Ca]ataflmi>  carr.  with  one  horse  (for  1-2  pers.)  8  fr., 
to  the  station  of  Segesta  B  fr.  \  carr.-and-pair  for  3-4  pers.  12-15  fr.,  fee  extra. 
Those  who  prefer  to  visit  the  ruins  on  foot  may  use  the  diligence  (p.  816) 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Oalatafimi.  The  carriage-fares  from  the  town  are, 
however,  almost  as  high  as  from  the  station.  Donkeys  may  be  obtained 
from  Giov.  BpaWora,  Via  Garibaldi  248  (2-8  fr.). 

Calatafimi,  a  town  with  11,374  inhab.,  lies  high  above  the  valley. 
Outside  the  town,  to  the  W.,  a  good  footpath  ascends  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  occupied  by  the  Castle  (1113^t.).  Fine  view  hence  of  the 
temple  of  Segesta  and  the  extensive  mountainous  landscape  in  the 
environs.  Samuel  Butler  (1836-1902),  the  author  of  *Erewhon',  did 
much  of  his  work  at  Calataflmi,  where  a  street  has  been  named  after 
him.  —  The  battlefield  of  Calataflmi,  where  on  May  15th,  1860, 
Garibaldi  won  his  first  victory  over  the  Bourbon  troops,  lies  about 
2  M.  to  the  S.W.  (monument  erected  in  1892). 


The  Ruins  of  Seobsta  lie  near  the  highroad  uniting  Castel- 
lammare and  Calatafimi,  and  are  best  visited  from  the  town  of  Cala- 
tafimi,  which  is  joined  about  halfway  between  these  two  towns  by 
the  road  from  the  station  of  Segesta.  They  may,  therefore,  be 
visited  from  any  one  of  these  three  points.  Carriages  must  be 
ordered  the  day  before  from  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  at  Castellam- 
mare or  Calatafimi.  The  highroad  is  destitute  of  shade,  and  is, 
therefore,  hardly  to  be  recommended  to  walkers. 

The  whole  excursion,  including  the  time  spent  at  the  ruin;;,  takes  ca. 
7  hrs.  from  the  station  of  Castellammare  (p.  316;  on  foot.  ca.  9  hrs.); 
from  tbe  station  of  Segesta  ca.  6  hrs.  (p.  816;  on  foot,  ca.  6  hrs.);  from 
the  town  of  Calatafimi  4-6  hrs.  (see  above;  on  foot,  5-8  hrs.);  fVom^the 
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station  of  Galataflmi,  3-4  hrfl.  more  are  necessary.  Those  who  want  to 
take  the  afternoon-train  will  do  best  by  driving  from  the  rains  to  the 
station  of  Segesta.  The  tourist-ageneies  of  Palermo  (p.  281)  arrange  ex- 
cursions Tift  the  station  of  Segesta  for  a  rate  of  25  ft-,  for  each  person ; 
and  on  these  occasions  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  private  carriage. 
—  Automobile  from  Palermo,  see  p.  SSl;  from  Trapani,  see  p.  327. 

The  road  from  the  station  of  Oasteilammare,  from  which  a  branch, 
leading  direct  to  tlie  town,  diverges  to  the  right  after  2/3  M.,  joins 
the  highroad  from  Gastellammare  to  Galataflmi  after  ca.  1^4  M.  At 
a  distance  of  ca.  5V2  ^*  ^'om  the  station,  just  before  crossing  the 
Fiume  Caldo  (the  Helhesos  of  the  ancients),  -we  pass  the  Molino  dei 
Bagni,  and  notice  in  the  bed  of  the  river  six  hot  salphnr  springs. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thermae  Segestantte.  About  V2  ^* 
farther  on  our  road  is  joined  on  the  left  by  that  coming  from  the 
railway-station  of  Segesta,  which  lies  1^/4  M.  to  the  W.  In  3  M. 
more  we  reach  the  point  where  the  Finmara  Gaggera  is  crossed  (see 
below);  we  are  here  8  M.  from  Gastellammare,  91/2  M.  from  the 
railway  -  station  of  Gastellammare,  and  4^2  ^-  ^'om  the  railway 
station  of  Segesta. 

Those  who  make  the  excursion  Yii  Galataflmi  quit  the  town  on 
the  N.  side,  leaving  the  castle  (p.  317)  on  their  left.  They  then 
follow  the  Gastellammare  road,  where  they  soon  have  a  view  of  the 
high-lying  temple  to  the  left,  and  descend  the  beautiful,  well-watered 
valley.  After  about  2  M.  the  road  crosses  a  brook  which  flows  into 
the  Fiumara  Odggera,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Fiume  Galdo,  a 
little  way  below  the  Torrente  Piapisa.  Walkers  take  the  path  to  the 
left  110  yds.  beyond  the  brook,  cross  the  Fiumara  by  a  foot-bridge, 
and  follow  the  path  on  the  left  bank,  leading  to  the  N.  to  the  Via 
del  Tempio  (see  below).  About  2^/2  M.  from  Galataflmi,  beyond  a 
second  small  bridge,  drivers  must  quit  their  carriage,  and  complete 
the  journey  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  A  broad  path  here  de- 
scends to  the  left  in  3  min.  to  a  ford  over  the  Fiumara,  which,  however, 
is  better  crossed  after  heavy  rain  by  the  just-mentioned  bridge.  On 
the  other  side  the  narrow  Via  del  Tempio  (horse  or  donkey  advisable 
in  the  rainy  season)  ascends  direct  towards  the  (20  min.)  farm-house 
on  the  top,  beside  which  is  the  dwelling  of  the  custodian,  who,  if 
desired,  will  guide  visitors  to  the  temple  (p.  319 ;  1  fr.).  Luncheon 
may  be  taken  on  the  return  to  the  farm,  where  good  drinking-water 
may  be  obtained.   The  custodian  can  also  provide  bread  and  wine. 

Segesta,  or  Egesta  as  the  Greeks  usually  called  it,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  the  island,  was  of  Elymian,  not  of  Greek 
origin,  and  though  completely  Hellenized  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
it  was  almost  Incessantly  engaged  in  war  with  its  Greek  neighbours. 

The  Oreeks  entertained  the  unfounded  opinion  that  the  Egestans  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  who  had  settled  here  near  the  warm  springs 
rising  on  the  Fiume  Caldo  (see  above),  and  had  combined  with  the  Elymi  so 
as  to  form  a  distinct  people.  During  the  Soman  period  the  tradition  accord- 
ingly arose  that  the  town  was  founded  by  ^neas.  The  ancient  town  ex- 
perienced the  most  disastrous  vicissitudes.  Oppressed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Selinus,  the  Egestans  invited  the  Athenians  to  their  aid,  and  after  the 
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defeat  of  the  latter  at  Syracuse,  they  tamed  to  the  Carthaginians,  on 
whose  arrival  followed  the  war  of  B.C.  409  (p.  321).  Egesta  found,  however, 
that  its  connection  with  Carthage  did  not  conduce  to  its  own  greatness, 
and  accordingly  allied  itself  with  Agathocles ;  but  the  tyrant  on  his  return 
from  an  expedition  against  Carthage  in  B.C.  307  massacred  10,000  of  the 
ill-fated  inhabitants  in  order  to  appropriate  their  treasures,  whilst  others 
were  sold  as  slaves.  The  town  was  then  named  Dieaeopolis.  During  the 
First  Punic  War  the  inhabitants  allied  themselves  with  the  Romans  and 
changed  the  name  of  their  town  from  the  ill-omened  Egesta  (egestas)  to 
Segesta.  The  Romans,  out  of  veneration  for  the  ancient  Trojan  traditions, 
accorded  them  some  assistance.  Verres  despoiled  the  town  of  the  bronze 
statue  of  Diana,  which  had  once  been  carried  off  by  the  Carthaginians 
and  restored  by  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  ♦fTBMPLB,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  town  (897  ft.), 
is  reached  from  the  farm-house  mentioned  at  p.  318  hy  an  ascent  of 
10  minutes.  It  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  temples  in  Sicily,  and  its 
simple  hut  majestic  outlines  in  this  desolate  spot,  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  are  profoundly  impressive.  It  is  a  Doric  peripteros- 
bexastylos  of  thirty-six  columns,  but  was  never  completed.  The 
columns  are  therefore  unfluted,  the  steps  of  the  basement  unfinished, 
showing  the  portions  left  projecting  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
the  stones,  and  the  cella  not  begun.  The  temple  dates  from  the 
second  half  of  the  5th  cent.  B.O.  Length,  including  the  steps, 
200  ft. ;  width  85  ft. ;  columns  with  capitals  29  ft.  in  height  and 
6  ft.  in  thickness  at  the  base;  intercolumuiation  8  ft.  As  the 
architraves  were  beginning  to  give  way,  they  are  secured  where 
necessary  with  iron  rods.  At  the  back  the  Doric  entablature,  with 
gutts,  is  in  good  preservation. 

The  town  itself  lay  on  the  Monte  Varvaro.  The  interesting 
*Theat&b  commands  a  beautiful  view.  Before  us,  beyond  the  stage, 
rises  Monte  Iniei  (3490  ft.),  more  to  the  left  is  Monte  Sparagio 
(3705  ft.),  to  the  right  are  the  so-called  Bosco  di  CaiatafimL  the 
Flume  Oaldo  with  the  hot  springs  of  the  Therms  Segestans  (p.  318), 
the  town  of  Alcamo,  and  the  gulf  of  Casteliammare.  The  diameter 
of  the  theatre,  which  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  205  ft.,  that  of  the 
stage  90  ft.,  and  of  the  orchestra  53  ft.  The  seats  are  divided  into 
seven  cunei^  and  separated  by  a  praecinetio.  The  twentieth  row  from 
the  ^prtecinctio'  is  furnished  with  backs.  In  front  of  the  proscenium 
the  remains  of  two  figures  of  satyrs  from  the  Roman  period  are 
visible.  A  few  remains  of  houses  with  Roman  and  Greek  mosaic 
pavements  have  also  been  excavated.  —  From  the  right  corner  of  the 
proscenium  a  footpath,  which  becomes  somewhat  steep  towards  the 
end,  descends  directly  to  the  (6  min.)  house  of  the  custodian. 


Continuation  OP  Railway.  58^2  M.  Oibellina.—QA^iM,  Santa- 
Ninfa-Satemi^  the  station  for  the  towns  of  Santa  Ninfa  and  Salemiy 
both  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  railway.  Salemi,  the  ancient 
Hatieyae,  on  a  hill  (1460  ft.)  about  4  M.  to  the  W. ,  contains  10,759 
inhab.  and  is  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle.  Four  tunnels  are 
passed  through.    The  scenery  improves. 
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741/2  M.  Castelvetrano.  —  Carriages  from  the  station  to  the  town; 
^un  posto'  50  c.  —  Hotels  (see  p.  xx  \  charges  shoald  be  fixed  beforehand) : 
Alb.  Bixio,  Piazza  Garibaldi  15,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  S  fr.,  with  trattoria ;  Alb. 
Palrrmo-Sslinuntb,  B.  S^/s  fr.,  also  with  trattoria. 

Carriages  at  Lombardo^s,  Carriage-and-pair  to  Selinus  and  back,  or  to 
Campobello  and  back,  10-20  fr.  for  i-4  persons;  to  Sciacca  and  back,  40  fr. 
Carriages  should  be  inspected  before  engaged.  Comp.  also  the  remark  at 
p.  315  on  the  combination  tickets  for  railway  and  carriage.  Provisions 
should  be  taken.  —  An  automobile-trip  from  Palermo  to  Segesta  (comp. 
pp.  2S0,  318)  may  be  extended  to  Selinus  and  Campobello.  The  distance 
from  the  point  where  the  Gaggera  is  crossed  (p.  318)  to  Castelvetrano 
is  38  H. 

By  making  a  very  early  start,  energetic  travellers  may  visit  Selinus  in 
the  morning  and  the  ancient  quarries  near  Campobello  (p.  934)  in  the 
afternoon,  in  time  to  catch  the  evening-express  from  Campobello  to  Trapani. 
Pedestrians  may  proceed  due  W.  from  Selinus  to  the  quarries  (p.  324), 
but  carriages  must  go  round  by  Castelvetrano  again. 

Castelvetttmo  (620  ft.)  Is  a  provincial  town,  with  21,507  inhab. 
who  are  hereditary  tenants  of  the  fertile  and  high-lying  district 
around  the  town,  the  property  of  the  Dukes  of  Monteleone  (of  the 
family  of  Aragona-Pignatelli).  The  campanile  of  the  church  adjoin- 
ing the  Palazzo  Monteleone  affords  an  extensive  panorama  of  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  church  of  San  Giovanni  contains  a  statue 
of  John  the  Baptist  by  AnU  Qagini  (1522;  apply  to  the  sacristan). 
The  church  of  Ban  Domenico  (key  at  the  Municipio)  is  embellished 
with  stucco  figures  and  legendary  scenes  by  Ant.  Perrara  (end  of  16th 
cent)  and  contains  a  marble  Madonna  by  Dom.  Gagini.  The  grammar 
school  contains  the  small  Museo  Municipale  of  antiquities  from 
Selinus,  including  an  archaic  statuette  of  Apollo  in  bronze,  found 
in  1882,  and  some  interesting  terracottas.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  W. 
Is  the  Norman  church  of  Santa  Trinith  delta  Delia  j  of  the  12th  cent., 
lately  restored,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Saporito  family. 


Fbom  Castbltbtbano  to  Selinus,  8  M.,  a  drive  of  1^/4-1  V2  ^'» 
(walking,  2^8  hrs.,  not  recommended).  By  starting  at  8  a.m.  we 
may  regain  Castelvetrano  again  at  2  or  3  p.m.  —  We  follow  the 
Sciacca  road,  which  gradually  descends  to  the  sea  through  a  fertile 
but  monotonous  district:  cross  the  railway  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
town ;  2  M.  farther  on,  between  two  mills,  cross  the  Modione;  2^/4  M. 
the  road  to  Partanna  diverges  on  the  left;  1  M.  farther  on  the  high- 
road to  Sciacca  bends  to  the  left  (oomp.  p.  330),  while  a  field-road 
diverges  on  the  right.  The  Selinus  road  leads  straight  on  towards  the 
S.,  and  2^4  M.  farther  on  turns  to  the  right  and  passes  the  ruined 
temples  on  the  E.  hill  (p.  323),  near  which  is  the  large  Ckua  Florio 
(good  wine).  After  wet  weather,  the  valley  between  this  hill  and 
the  Acropolis  on  the  W.  hill  is  very  marshy  and  can  be  crossed  by 
the  carriage-road  only. 

The  carriage  should  be  engaged  to  drive  to  the  Acropolis,  which  should 
be  visited  first;  then  if  time  (1  l^r*)  and  strength  permit  the  Necropolis, 
to  the  W.,  beyond  the  Modione  (p.  823),  may  be  inspected ;  and  finally  we 
proceed  to  the  teniples  on  the  E.  hill,  where  the  carriage  waits  at  the  Oasa 
Florio.    The  company  of  a  guide  or  custodian  is  needless,   as  our  Hap 
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will  be  found  quite  saffldent,  especially  as  a  path  made  by  Prof.  Salinas 
(p.  296)  winds  through  the  ruins  to  all  the  points  of  interest  on  the  E.  hill. 
None  of  the  buildings  is  enclosed  in  any  way.  [Good  walkers  may  go  on 
from  the  Necropolis  towards  the  W.,  crossing  the  Modione,  to  Gampobello 
(p.  324).J  A  custodian  (Oostode  dei  Monumenti)  will  be  found  at  the  £. 
temples,  and  at  the  Acropolis.  A  room  ('sala  dei  visitatori*)  in  the  Oasa 
della  Oommissione  (Torre  di  Polluce),  on  the  Acropolis  contains  a  plan 
of  Selinus  for  the  use  of  visitors ;  but  no  refreshments  are  to  be  had  and 
there  are  no  facilities  for  spending  the  night  here.  —  If  a  stay  of  some 
days  is  contemplated,  Prof.  Salinas,  at  Palermo  (p.  296),  should  be  con- 
salted  beforehand. 

*8eliiiiiB,  among  whose  ruins  aie  the  grandest  ancient  temples  in 
Europe,  was  founded  in  B.O.  628  by  colonists  from  Megara  Hyblsa 
under  Pammilus,  and  was  the  westernmost  settlement  of  the  Hel- 
lenes in  Sicily.  On  an  eminence  by  the  sea,  154  ft.  in  height,  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Selinus  (Modione),  Pammilus  erected  the  Acropolis, 
behind  which,  more  inland,  was  placed  the  town  itself.  On  the  op- 
posite hill,  separated  from  the  citadel  by  a  marshy  valley  (Oorgo  di 
Cotone,  or  Oorgo  Oaliei),  the  credit  of  draining  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  philosopher  Empedocles,  a  sacred  precinct  was  founded  in 
the  6th  century.  The  Selinuntians  were  still  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  temples  in  this  precinct  when  Hannibal  Oisgon  de- 
stroyed the  town  in  B.O.  409.  The  conflicts  between  the  Selinnntians 
and  Egestans,  whose  territories  were  contiguous,  afforded  the 
Athenians  in  B.O.  415,  and  the  Oarthaginians  six  years  later,  a 
pretext  for  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  Hannibal,  as  an 
ally  of  Segesta,  attacked  the  town  with  100,000  men.  Help  from 
Syracuse  came  too  late;  16,000  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  5000  carried  off  to  Africa ;  2600  only  effected  their  escape  to 
Acragas.  From  that  blow  Sellnus  never  recovered.  Hermoorates, 
the  exiled  Syracusan  patriot,  founded  a  colony  here  in  B.O.  407,  but 
under  the  Carthaginian  supremacy  it  never  attained  to  prosperity, 
and  in  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  finally  destroyed  and  the  in- 
habitants transferred  to  Lilybseum  (250  B.O.).  Since  that  period 
it  has  remained  almost  deserted,  as  the  district  is  unhealthy  in 
summer.  In  the  early-Ohristian  period  cells  were  built  between 
the  temples  and  occupied  by  solitary  settlers.  The  Mohammedans 
called  the  place  Bahal  el-Aananiy  or  ^Village  of  the  Idols^  and  here 
they  resisted  the  attacks  of  King  Roger.  The  ruin  of  the  temples 
(called  Pitieri  dei  Giganti  by  the  natives)  was  probably  caused  by 
an  earthquake,  but  at  what  period  cannot  now  be  determined.  The 
wild  parsley  (sSUnon)j  which  was  represented  on  the  coins  of  the 
city,  still  grows  abundantly.  The  metopes  in  the  museum  at  Palermo 
(p.  298)  were  found  here  in  1822  and  1892.  Systematic  excavations 
are  being  carried  on  by  the  Italian  goyemment. 

The  W.  Hill  or  Acropolis,  on  which  lay  the  earliest  town,  was 
entirely  surrounded  with  walls.  These  walls  were  destroyed  in 
B.C.  409,  but  the  higher  part  of  them  was  re-erected  two  years 
later,  partly  with  materials  from  other  buildings.    This  part  of  the 
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town  was  traversed  by  two  main  streets,  running  N.  and  S.  and 
E.  and  W.,  from  which  the  other  streets  diverged  at  right  angles. 
To  the  E.  of  the  intersection  of  the  main  streets  lie  the  most  im- 
portant rains  of  the  Acropolis,  consisting  of  fonr  temples  all  facing 
the  E.  The  southernmost  of  these  is  known  as  Temple  A,  and  to  the  S. 
of  it  is  the  basement  (0)  of  a  building  of  unknown  purpose.  Beyond 
the  line  of  the  main  street,  running  from  E.  to  W.,  is  the  small 

Temple  B,  which 
HittorfP  restored  as 
a  prostyle-tetrastyle 
with  Ionic  columns 
and  Doric  entabla- 
ture. The  adjoining 
Temple  C,  to  which 
the  oldest  metopes 
(p.  298)  belonged, 
was  probably  sacred 
to  Hercules,  though 
Benndorf  assigns  it 
to  Apollo;  some  of 
the  columns  are 
monoliths.  Temple  D 
is  not  so  ancient  as 
Temple  C ;  in  front 
of  it  is  a  somewhat 
elevated  platform. 
The  foundation-walls 
of  numerous  other 
buUdings  are  trace- 
able within  the  old 
town,  and  graves 
containing  skeletons 
and  houses,  of  a 
later  date,  also  occur. 
Crosses  chiselled  on 
the  overthrown  archi- 
traves indicate  that 
these  last  were  dwellings  of  the  Christian  period.  —  To  the  N.  of 
the  Acropolis  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  restored  by  Hermo- 
crates  in  B.C.  407  have  been  exhumed,  with  two  round  bastions 
at  the  E.  and  W.  comers,  a  projecting  semicircular  tower  (M;  so- 
called  Teairo),  and  a  trench  (Trincia  b).  Capitals  and  triglyphs 
from  earlier  edifices  have  been  built  into  these.  The  passages 
to  Trench  b  are  not  vaulted  but  covered  by  the  gradual  pro- 
jection of  the  successive  courses  of  masonry;  whUe  the  arch 
of  the  doorway  «,  in  the  N.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  is  not  built 
but  hewn  out  of  the  stone.    To  the  E.  is  a    ^ell  of  excellent 
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water,  enclosed  by  cylinders  of  clay.  Three  metopes  (p.  299) 
were  discovered  near  this  point  in  1892.  Farther  on  lay  the  town 
proper,  the  remains  of  which  are  very  scanty.  —  Still  farther  to 
the  N.,  on  the  ridge  between  the  farms  of  Ocdera  and  Bagliazso, 
was  a  necropolis. 

Another  necropolis  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  Modione,  near  the  house 
called  Messana  (formerly  Odggera)j  on  the  hill  now  called  Mani- 
calunga.  The  Propylaea  of  the  latter  necropolis,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  cent.,  nsed  also  as  a  temple  (probably  of  Hecate,  to 
judge  from  an  inscription),  were  discovered  by  Oavallari  just  beyond 
the  river.  Since  1891  Salinas  and  Patricolo  have  excavated  a 
sacred  district  behind  this,  with  altars  (the  largest,  52  ft.'  in  length, 
Ijetween  the  Propylaea  and  the  temple),  grave-steles,  and,  higher 
up,  a  temple  without  a  peristyle,  identified  from  an  inscription 
and  from  its  ground-plan  (length  twice  its  breadth)  as  the  Me- 
gaton of  Demetefy  dating  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  town. 
Innumerable  terracotta  utensils  and  statuettes,  frequently  with 
traces  of  painting,  and  fragments  of  bronze  and  glass  were  dis- 
covered here. 

A  path,  which,  however,  is  not  easily  found  (comp.  the  Map),  leads 
hence  to  the  W.  to  the  ancient  quarries  of  Gampobello  (p.  824).  The 
beginning  of  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  custodian  at  the  Necropolis  of 
Gaggera.  A  footpath  ascends  over  the  sandy  dunes  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
Gastelvetrano  highroad  (stradale).  We  then  follow  this  towards  the  N. 
tin  we  reach  a  path  diverging  to  the  left,  along  the  telegraph-posts.  This 
brings  us  to  Gampobello  after  a  walk  of  at  least  2  hrs.  in  all. 

On  the  E.  Hill  lie  the  huge  ^Ruins  of  three  temples,  but 
no  other  remains  of  any  kind.  The  southernmost.  Temple  E,  con- 
tained five  metopes :  of  these  two  were  in  the  posticum ,  one 
representing  Athena  and  the  Giant,  the  other  damaged  beyond 
recognition ;  three  were  in  the  pronaos,  and  represented  Hercules 
and  Hippolyta,  Zeus  and  Hera,  Artemis  and  Actaon.  A  votive 
inscription  dedicating  the  temple  to  Hera  was  found  here  in  1865. 
The  middle  temple  (FJ,  some  of  the  columns  in  which  were  left 
unfinished,  yielded  the  two  lower  halves  of  metopes  discovered 
by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Angell  in  1822  (p.  298).  The  last  temple 
(0)f  one  of  the  largest  Grecian  temples  known,  was  left  unfinished, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  columns  (eight  at 
the  ends  and  seventeen  at  the  sides)  are  unfiuted.  According 
to  an  inscription',  it  was  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  temple  may  easily  be  visited  by  a  path 
running  from  W.  to  £.  According  to  Benndorf  and  others,  Tem- 
ples C,  2),  and  F  were  built  in  the  first  half,  part  of  6  in  the 
second  half  of  the  6th  cent.  B.O.,  Temples  A  and  E  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  rest  of  0  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C: 
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The  following  measniements  are  given  approximately  in  English 


feet. 

Length  of  temple  includ- 
ing steps 

Width  of  temple  includ- 
ing steps    

Height  of  columns  with 
capitals 

Diameter  of  columns  at 
the  base 

Diameter  of  columns  at 
the  top 

Height  of  entablature 
(trabeazione)  .... 

Intercolumnia  .    .    .    .. 

Length  of  cella     .    .    . 
Width  of  cella .... 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

139 

281/2 

230 

192 

228 

216 

60 

15 

88 

89 

91 

90 

20 

11V4? 

28 

241/2 

33 

30 

41/4 

11/2? 

6 

5 

7 

51/4 

3V2 

1? 

5 

3»/4 

6 

& 

9 

6 

5 

82 

25 

31/4? 

11/2? 

IIV4 
IIV2 

14 

71/2 

131 
291/2 

131/4 

9 

81/2 
124 
261/2 

141/2 
8 
7 

135 
371/2 

13 
9 

8»/« 
133 
23 

G. 

371 
177 
531/2 

111/4 

61/4  1st  Period 
8   2nd       „ 

22 

lOS/4 

91/4 
228 
69 


Beyond  Gastelvetrano  the  train  enters  a  wide  moor,  which  ex- 
tends nearly  as  far  as  Mazara.  —  77  M.  CampobeUo,  about  2  M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  large  ancient  quarries,  which  yielded  the  material 
for  the  temples  of  Selinus  and  are  now  called  Rocche  di  Cusa  01 
Cave  di  CampobeUo. 

A  visit  to  the  ^Quarries  of  Selinus  Is  usually  made  by  carriage  from 
Castelvetrano.  in  about  3  hrs.  The  railway  is  cheaper;  and  the  visit  may 
be  made  on  foot  from  the  station  of  CampobeUo  in  21/2-3  hrs.  Footpath 
from  Selinus,  see  p.  323.  —  The  road  (Strada  Marina;  the  first  road  to 
the  right  beyond  the  church,  ^/z  M.  beyond  the  railway-station)  leads  to 
the  S.  to  the  Gasa  Ingham  (II/2  M.  from  CampobeUo),  just  short  of 
which  we  see,  in  the  fields  to  the  left,  the  drum  of  a  column  left  on  the 
way  to  Selinus.  From  the  Casa  Ingham  we  go  on  to  the  W.,  passing 
the  Gasa  Florio,  and  in  10  min.  reach  a  large  fenced-in  piece  of  ground, 
the  long  N.  wall  of  which  skirts  the  ancient  quarries.  —  The  quarries  are 
peculiarly  interesting,  for  the  work  in  them  was  suddenly  interrupted, 
doubtless  on  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  409, 
and  has  never  since  been  resumed.  The  various  stages  of  the  process  of 
quarrying  are  still  traceable.  A  circular  incision  was  first  made  in  the 
rock ,  and  then  hewn  out  till  a  space  of  a  yard  in  width  was  left  free 
between  the  solid  rock  and  the  monolithic  drum  of  the  column.  The 
block  was  then  severed  entirely  from  the  rock,  and  its  bed  left  empty.  A 
number  of  such  drums  are  lying  ready  for  transport  at  the  bottom  of  the 
quarry ;  others  have  already  been  carried  for  some  distance  along  the  road 
to  Selinus.  Among  the  drums,  which  measure  8-13  ft.  in  length  and  about 
9-10  ft.  in  diameter,  are  some  (in  the  W.  part)  which  correspond  exactly 
with  those  used  for  the  columns  of  temple  0  (see  p.  323),  and  were  un- 
doubtedly designed  for  the  completion  of  that  building. 

83  M.  San  Nicola.  Monte  San  Giuliano  is  visible  to  the  right 
(N.).   We  then  cross  the  river  Delia. 

89  M.  Maz&ra.  —  Alb.  di  Selindntb,  close  to  the  old  castle;  Alb. 
Stella.  —  Cc^/4^  near  th9  Piazza  del  Duomo,  very  fair.  —  Bsixisa  Vice- 
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CoMSDL,  Big.  V.  F.  Verdereme.  —  Embarkation  or  disembarkation,  60  c, 
with  heavy  luggage  IV2  fr. 

Mazara^  officially  Btyled  Matzara  del  Vcdlo^  a  town  with  17,615 
inhab.,  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  The  ancient  Mazara  was 
originally  a  colony  of  the  Selinuntians,  but,  like  the  mothei-city,  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  Gisgon  in  B.C.  409.  In  827  the  Arabs 
landed  at  Rds  el-Beldt  (Punta  di  Oranitolajy  to  the  S.  of  Mazara, 
with  the  intention  of  conquering  the  island.  The  ruined  Castle j  at 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  wall  which  formerly  surrounded  the  town  in 
a  rectangle,  was  erected,  or  at  least  strengthened,  by  Count  Roger 
in  1073,  who  also  founded  the  Cathedral j  which  contains  three 
ancient  sarcophagi  (Battle  of  the  Amazons ;  Wild  Boar  Hunt ;  Rape 
of  Persephone,  freely  restored),  a  Transfiguration  over  the  high- 
altar  by  Gagini,  and,  in  a  chapel,  the  sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Monta- 
perto  (1485),  probably  by  Dom.  Gagini.  The  mansion  of  the  Conte 
BurgiOj  at  the  W.  comer  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  contains  large 
Arabic  majolica  vases.  Pleasant  walk  on  the  Marina.  On  the  river 
Mazaras  farther  up.  Into  the  estuary  of  which  the  tide  penetrates  for 
a  long  way,  are  some  grottoes  in  which  the  ^beati  Paulf  used  to  meet. 

Beyond  Mazara  we  traverse  a  tract  of  moor  and  enter  a  richly 
cultivated  district,  planted  chiefly  with  the  vine.  95^/2  M.  Bamhina. 

1021/2  M.  HarB&la.  —  Albbsgo  Centbalb,  Via  Cassero,  */i  H.  from 
the  station)  Albbbgo  Lxonk,  Pia/za  del  Duomo,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  8;  Albbboo 
Stblla  d'Italia,  Via  Neve  18,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  from  2,  very  fair;  Favobita, 
Via  Neve  19,  all  with  trattoria. 

Gabriaobs  from  the  station  to  the  town,  60  c.  each  person.  —  Em- 
BABKATioN  or  landing  60  c,  with  luggage  IVs  fr*  per  person. 

BBiTisa  ViOB-CoNBUL,  €%a«.  F.  Qray^  B»q.  —  Lloyd's  Aobnts,  P(ic€ 
4k  Figlioli. 

Martala  is  an  important  commercial  town  with  57,824  inhab., 
well  known  for  the  somewhat  heady  Marsala  wine  which  is  manu- 
factured here.  The  principal  firms  are  Ingham-Whitaker,  Florio^ 
and  Woodhoueej  who  kindly  admit  visitors  to  see  their  huge  and 
interesting  cellars  situated  on  the  shore  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  For 
the  rest  the  town,  a  modern  place,  offers  nothing  noteworthy.  The 
Chiesa  Maggiore  contains  a  beautiful  Greek  marble  vase,  eight 
pieces  of  tapestry  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  three  small  reliefs  by 
Gagini.  In  the  church  of  the  Carmine  is  the  monument  of  Ant. 
Grignano  by  Dom.  Gagini  (1474).  The  Municipio  (last  door  on  the 
right)  contains  an  antique  animal-group  from  Motye,  a  tiger  devour- 
ing a  bull;  above  is  a  PhcBnician  inscription.  There  are  also  a  few 
antiquities  in  the  Biblioteca  Comurhole.  The  small  museum  of 
Mr.  Oray,  the  British  vice-consul,  is  generally  accessible  to  strangers. 
—  The  costumes  of  the  peasants  at  church  on  Sunday  are  interest- 
ing. A  celebrated  procession-  takes  place  here  on  Maundy  Thursday 
in  the  afternoon. 

Marsala  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lilybaeum,  a  fragment 
of  the  town-wall  of  which  is  preserved  near  the  Porta  di  Trdpani. 
The  ravine  in  front  of  the  latter  and  the  fields  beyond  contain  cav- 
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ems  and  graveB,  and  the  Convento  dei  Niecolini  (no  admission),  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  town,  contains  Phosnician  tombs  with  Byzantine 
pictures ;  in  the  neighbouring  Matomie*  (comp.  p.  414)  are  Christian 
tombs  and  graye-chambers.  Other  relics  are  the  old  harbour  to  the 
N.,  where  the  salt-works  (see  below)  are  now  situated,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  houses  and  walls  on  the  coast  of  Capo  Boio  (or  Lilibio), 
the  westernmost  point  of  Sicily.  A  bust  of  Garibaldi  has  been 
erected  outside  the  Porta  Nuova^  where  he  landed  on  May  11th,  1860, 
and  began  his  famous  progress  through  the  island ,  which  ended 
in  a  few  weeks  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  supremacy  (comp. 
p.  271).  In  the  field  to  the  left  on  the  promontory  stands  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  Battiataj  with  a  subterranean  spring  in  the  Orotta 
deUa  Sibilla  (inaccessible).  The  Gumsan  Sibyl  is  said  to  have 
proclaimed  her  oracles  through  the  medium  of  the  water,  which  is 
still  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration. 

Lilybseum  was  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 
Pyrrhus  besieged  it  unsuccessfully  in  279,  after  which  he  quitted  the  island. 
In  249-241  the  Bomans  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  during  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  sieges  on  record.  Under  the  Roman  supremacy  Lily- 
bseum was  a  very  handsome  city  ('splendidissima  civitas"),  and  the  seat  of 
government  for  half  of  Sicily.  From  this  point  the  Roman  expeditions 
against  Africa,  and  also  those  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  were  undertaken. 
The  present  name  of  the  town  is  of  Saracenic  origin,  Manc^Aliy  harbour  of 
Ali.  Don  John  of  Austria  caused  stones  to  be  sunk  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  Berbers  of  one  of  their  favourite  haunts. 

On  the  small  island  of  Baa  Fantal^o,  situated  in  the  shallow  ^8ta- 
gnotW  near  the  coast,  about  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Marsala  (boat  thither  from 
Marsala  4  ft*.),  was  anciently  situated  the  Phoenician  emporium  of  Motye. 
The  foundations  of  old  walls  round  the  island,  and  remains  of  the  gates, 
especially  on  the  side  next  the  land,  with  which  the  island  was  connected 
by  an  embankment,  are  still  traceable.  The  latter  still  exists  under  water, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  track  for  their  waggons.  The  Necropolis 
lay  on  the  mainland  opposite.  In  B.C.  897  the  town  was  besieged  and 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  with  80,000  men  and  700  vessels,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian admiral  Himilco  totally  routed.  It  was  with  a  view  to  repair  this 
loss  that  the  Carthaginians  founded  Lilybseum.  The  island  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Whitaker  in  1907  (comp.  p.  326),  and  excavations  have  been  begun 
by  Prof.  Salinas  of  Palermo  (p.  296). 

Fboh  Mabsala  to  T&apani  the  train  skirts  the  sea-coast.  To  the 
left  is  the  Stagnone  (see  above),  with  the  islands  of  San  PantaleOy 
Santa  Maria^  Isola  Orande  or  hola  Lunga,  and  others.  In  the  dis- 
tance are  the  mountainous  FaiHgnana^  JLevanso,  and  other  Islets 
belonging  to  the  jEgadian  Group  (aee  p.  829).  —  On  the  coast  are 
extensive  salt-works. 

There  are  45  private  salt-works  between  Marsala  and  Trapani;  for  the 
Italian  government  salt-monopoly  does  not  extend  to  Sicily.  The  sea- 
water  is  pumped  into  the  salt-pans,  which  are  about  10  sq.  yds.  in  area 
and  li  inches  deep)  when  the  water  evaporates  in  summer  the  deposited 
salt  is  first  dried  in  small  conical  heaps,  then  piled  in  mounds  of  about 
SOO  tons  each,  and  finally  ground  by  wind-mills.  The  annual  production 
is  about  200,000  tons,  exported  chiefly  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States. 

106 V2  M.  Spagnuola.  Beyond  (110  M.)  Ragattisi  the  train 
crosses  the  Birgi^  the  ancient  Acithius.   Here,  in  the  plain  of  Fal- 
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conaria^  Frederick  II.  of  Sicily  routed  the  united  French  and 
Neapolitan  armies,  and  took  Philip  of  Anjou  prisoner,  on  Dec.  Ist, 
1299.  —  112M.  Marawa.  ^  118M.  Pacteo ;  the  town,  founded  in 
1609  and  famed  for  its  cucumbers  and  melons,  lies  to  the  right  of 
the  railway.  The  train  passes  extensive  salt-works,  in  which  the 
salt  is  stored  (see  p.  326),  and  skirts  the  base  of  Montt  San  OitUiano 
(p.  329). 

121  M.  Tr4pani.  —  Hotels.  Obahi>-H6tsl,  well  situated  on  the 
harbour,  opposite  the  statue  of  Garibaldi  (Pi.  8).  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3Vs,  B.  IV4, 
ddj.  21/s,  D.V/s  (both  including  wine),  pens.  10  fr.,  with  caf^-restaurant; 
ALB£&ao  Tbimaobia  (PI.  a),  Piazza  del  Teatro,  with  trattoria,  B.  A  L.  2i/if!r., 
fair;  Albbboo  Milano  (PI.  b),  Via  Neve  21. 

Oaniages  from  the  station  to  the  town,  76  c.  each  person.  —  Omnibus 
(in  25  min.)  from  the  harbour  (Piazsale  Oappuedni)  to  the  Madotma  deW 
AnnmuitUa  (p.  3'<?8),  every  20  min.,  10  c.  —  Automobile  Omnibua  to  Montt 
San  Oivliano  thrice  daily  in  ca.  1  hr.  (fare  1  ft*.  75  c);  to  Ckutellammare 
p.  816)  riSi  Paparella  at  5.80  a.m.  (returning  at  10. 80  a.m.),  in  SV4  hrs.  (fare 
i  fr.  60  c):  to  Cakttc^fimi,  Seguta  (crossing  of  the  Gaggera,  p.  818),  and 
Alcamo  in  8-4  hrs. 

Bbitish  Vicb-Oonsul,  8ig>  Oku.  Marino,  —  Lloyd's  Aobhts,  G.  StT' 
raino  «  FigUo. 

Trapcmi,  the  ancient  Drepana  (from  drepanonj  a  sickle),  so 
called  from  the  form  of  the  peninsula,  a  prosperous  town  with 
37,665  iuhab.,  lies  at  .the  N.W.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  prefect  and  a  bishop.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  trade 
of  the  place  not  Inconsiderable  (exportation  of  salt  to  Sweden  and 
Norway).  Coral,  shell-cameos,  and  alabaster  works  are  specialities 
of  Trapani. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  the  seaport  of  Erpx  (Monte  San  Giuliano),  but 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  Hamilcar  Barca  about  B.C.  260,  and 
peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bryx.  In  249  the  Carthaginian  admiral 
Adherbal  defeated  the  Boman  fleet  under  the  consul  Publius  Claudius  off 
the  harbour,  and  in  242  Drepana  was  besieged  by  the  consul  Lutatius 
Catulus,  whose  headquarters  were  in  the  island  of  Columbaria  (Colom- 
baia).  On  this  occasion  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  laden  with  stores,  on  its 
route  from  Maritimo  to  Favignana,  was  destroyed  in  March,  241,  in  sight  of 
the  town,  a  victory  which  terminated  the  First  Punic  War.  During  the 
Boman  period  the  town  was  unimportant.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  pros- 
pered and  was  several  times  a  royal  residence.  In  the  .£neid,  Anchises  is 
represented  as  having  died  here,  and  ^neas  as  having  instituted  games  to 
his  father's  memory.  The  island  described  as  the  goal  in  the  boat-race  is 
now  called  Asinello.  Another  idle  tradition  is  that  John  of  Procida  formed 
the  conspiracy  against  Charles  of  Anjou  on  the  Scoglio  del  Mai  Cotuiglio. 
It  is,  however,  an  historical  fact  that  Peter  of  Aragon,  touching  here  on 
Aug.  30th,  1282,  on  his  return  from  Africa  with  his  fleet,  was  welcomed  as 
a  deliverer.  —  It  was  to  a  woman  of  Trapani  that  Samuel  Butler  (comp. 
p.  317)  ascribed  the  composition  of  the  poem  in  *The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey'  (1897). 

Beyond  a  few  handsome  buildings  in  the  baroque  style  Trapani 
contains  little  of  interest.  The  Istituto  Tecnho  e  NauUeo  (PL  3), 
to  the  right  in  the  Gorso,  possesses  a  natural -history  collection  and 
a  picture-gallery  (Mon.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  10-2;  60  c.;  temporarily 
closed  on  account  of  rebuilding).  The  latter  includes  JacoVs  Dream, 
Madonna  del  Rosario,  and  St.  Albert,  by  Carreca,  Heads  of  Apostles 
by  fii&era,  and  interesting  14th  cent,  representations  from  the  celling 
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of  Sant'Agostino.  —  The  Cattedrale  San  Lorenzo  TPl.  2),  farther  on 
in  the  Gorso,  possesses  a  Crucifixion  by  Yan  Dyck  (4th  chapel  on  the 
right),  freely  retouched.  —  The  church  ot  8ant^ Agostino,  to  the  S., 
once  a  Templars*  church,  has  curious  architectonic  decorations  and 
a^heautlful  rose- window.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  E.  through  the 
Via  Sant'Ag08tln6  and  across  the  Largo  Sant'Agostino  (PI.  1)  to 
the  Via  San  Pietro,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  the  church  ot  Santa 
Maria  di  Oesit  (PI.  4),  containing  a  Madonna,  probably  by  Andrea 
della  Robbia,  in  a  marble  frame  of  1521  (to  the  right  of  the  high- 
altar).  —  From  the  facade  of  Santa  Maria  di  GesCi  we  follow  the  Via 
Sant'£li8abetta  to  the  N.  to  the  Via  San  Michele,  in  which  is  the 
Oratorio  di  San  Michele,  with  a  representation  of  the  Passion, 
executed  in  coloured  wooden  groups  by  Trapanian  artists  of  the 
17th  century.  —  "We  now  return  to  the  Yia  San  Pietro,  in  which 
we  soon  reach,  to  the  right,  the  church  of  the  Madonna  deUa  LucCy 
which  possesses  a  built-up  portal,  dating  from  1509.  A  little  farther 
on  the  Via  Carrara  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Via  della  Oiudecca,  or 
former  Jewish  quarter,  which  contains  an  old  house  with  a  tower 
(Lo  Spedadello),  illustrating  the  curious  mingling  of  architectural 
styles  which  characterized  the  15th  century.  —  At  the  W.  end  of 
the  Via  Garibaldi  is  a  Norman  portal,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  which  is 
the  church  of  San  Nicola  di  Bari  (PI.  5),  containing  statues  of 
saints  belonging  to  the  school  of  Gagini  (1560;  behind  the  high- 
altar).  —  A  Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  by  Dupr^  was  erected 
in  1882  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  6),  through  which 
leads  the  road  to  Monte  San  Giuliano  (p.  329). 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  in  the  shady  Yiale  Regina  Elena 
skirting  the  harbour,  adorned  with  a  marble  StaJlue  of  Oaribaldi 
(PI.  8),  by  L.  Oroce,  and  on  to  the  Torre  di  Ligny^  1/2  M-  ^^^  *^« 
harbour. 

The  *ExcuB8ioN  to  Montb  San  Giuliano  occupies  fully  half- 
a-day.  Omnibus,  see  p.  327.  Those  who  walk  or  ride  require  21/2- 
3  hrs.  for  the  ascent  (donkey  2-2^2  fr«j  donkey-boy  50  c). 

The  route  passes  the  church  of  the  Madonna  dbll*Annun- 
ziATA,  founded  in  1332,  about  IY2  M.  from  the  town,  and  walkers 
should  use  the  omnibus  to  this  point  (p.  327).  The  principal  church, 
which  contains  a  famous  and  much  bedizened  statue  of  the  Madonna 
(probably  by  Franc.  Laurana),  has  been  modernized,  but  the  fine 
architecture  of  the  Cappella  del  Cristo  Risorto,  founded  in  1476  by 
the  seamen's  guild,  on  the  N.  side,  has  been  preserved,  eyen  on 
the  exterior  (sacristan  in  the  convent  behind  the  church;  door 
marked  ^Asilo  e  Scuole  Elementari'). 

At  this  church  the  road  to  Monte  San  Giuliano  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  highroad;  and  pedestrians  may  ascend  from  it  to  the  left  by 
a  steep  footpath  following  the  telegraph-wires  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  footpath  should  be  used  in  ascendiug,  but  riders 
should  select  the  new  road  in  descending.    The  precipitous  slopes 
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are  beautifally  wooded  at  places.    Midway  is  tlie  small  but  fertile 
Piano  dei  Cappuceini. 

Xonte  San  Oinliano,  the  Eryx  of  antiquity,  is  an  isolated 
mountain,  2465  ft.  in  height.  On  its  summit  is  situated  a  small 
ioyrn  (^Albergo  e  Ristorante  Cordici,  ViaVitt.  Emanuele,  B.,  L.,  &  A. 
1  fr.  50,  d^j.  Incl.  wine  1  fr.  80  c,  pens.  5  fr.,  clean,  bargaining 
advisable),  which  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants (5781)  decreases  year  by  year.  On  account  of  the  cold 
mists  the  men  of  this  district  generally  wear  the  *cappa*  or  hood, 
met  with  throughout  Sicily.  At  the  W.  entrance  of  the  town  stands 
the  Cathedral,  restored  in  1865,  only  the  W.  bays  of  which  are  old 
(15th  cent.).  The  high-altar  is  by  Antonello  Gagini  (1513),  and  in 
the  fourth  chapel  to  the  right  is  a  fine  statue  of  the  Madonna  by 
Franc.  Laurana  (1469).  In  the  Biblioteca  ComunaU  is  a  small 
Museum,  with  a  relief  of  the  Annunciation  by  Ant.  Gagini  (1526). 
From  the  cathedral  we  ascend  through  the  town  to  the  old  towers 
recently  rebuilt  and  fitted  up  as  a  residence  by  Count  Agostino 
Pepoli  (generally  closed,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  count),  and 
then  to  the  ivy-clad  Castle  (partly  used  as  a  prison).  The  rugged 
rock  on  which  it  stands  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  the  land 
and  sea.  To  the  W.  at  our  feet  lies  Trapani,  and  beyond  it  are 
the  iEgadian  Islands:  Maritime  (ancient  Hiera;  with  the  Monte 
Falcone,  2245  ft.),  the  most  distant;  to  the  left,  nearer  us,  Favignana 
(iEgusa,  1070  ft.);  on  the  right  L^vanzyo  (Phorbantia,  960  ft.).  All 
these  belonged  to  the  Genoese  family  of  the  Pallavicini  from  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cent,  till  1874,  when  they  were  bought  by  Sig. 
Florio  of  Palermo.  The  Islands  are  the  seat  of  the  chief  tunny-fishery 
of  Sicily.  Towards  the  S.  stretches  the  fertile  coast-plain,  with  Pa- 
ceco  (p.  327);  in  the  background  is  Marsala.  Towards  the  E.  tower 
the  mountains  of  San  Vito :  from  S.  to  N.,  Sparagio  (3640  ft.),  Spe- 
ziale  (3018  ft.),  Passo  dl  Lupo  (2825  ft.),  Saucl  (2296  ft.),  and 
Monaco  (1700  ft.);  in  front  of  them,  the  conical  peninsula  of  Oo- 
fano  extends  into  the  sea,  which  bounds  three  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Toward  the  S.W.,  in  winter.  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  is  sometimes,  and 
the  island  of  Pantelleria  (p.  447)  frequently  visible.  In  spring  the 
whole  district  at  our  feet  is  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure. 

Throaghout  antiquity  Mt.  Eryx  was  highly  venerated  as  the  mountain 
of  Venus  Eryeina^  a  deity  in  whose  worship  all  the  people  of  the  Medi- 
terranean united.  On  its  summit  once  stood  a  temple  of  Astarte,  erected 
by  Elymian  and  Phoenician  settlers,  on  whose  altar  no  blood  was  permitted 
to  flow.  Melkarth  was  also  worshipped  here ;  the  Greeks  therefore  believed 
the  temple  to  have  been  founded  by  Hercules,  and  Dorieus,  son  of  King 
Anazandridas  of  Sparta,  undertook,  as  a  Heraclid,  an  expedition  to 
conquer  this  district,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Fhcenicians  and 
Egestans.  Around  the  temple  there  sprang  up  a  settlement,  the  massive 
walls  of  which  may  still  be  recognized  below  the  present  town-walls. 
Pyrrhus  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of  the  possession  of  the  temple  as 
long  as  he  was  in  Sicily.  At  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic  War,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  beside  the  temple  were  transferred  to  the  penin- 
fula  of  Trapani  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  posted  a  strong  garrison  in 
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their  place.  In  B.G,  248  the  Romans  sucoeeded  in  surprising  this  garrison. 
Hamilcar  Barca  thereupon  besieged  the  town  and  temple,  which  were 
bravely  defended  by  the  Celtic  mercenaries  on  behalf  of  Borne,  but  at  the 
same  time  plundered  by  them.  The  Carthaginians  were  in  their  turn  sur- 
rounded from  below  by  the  Romans,  who  afterwards  restored  the  temple, 
furnished  it  with  a  guard  of  200  men,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  reyenues 
of  seventeen  towns  of  Sicily  (for  Eryx,  it  was  said,  had  also  been  founded 
by  MntM).  According  to  some  the  temple  was  founded  by  Dsedalus,  and 
Eryx  by  a  son  of  Venus  and  Butes.  The  present  name  is  derived  from  the 
tradition,  that,  when  the  town  was  besieged  by  King  Roger,  he  beheld 
St.  Julian  putting  the  Saracens  to  flight. 

The  only  lemainB  of  the  temple  of  Venus  are  the  foundations 
within  the  castle,  the  so-called  Ponte  or  Arco  del  Diavolo^  and  the 
^Fountain  of  Venxu^  in  the  castle-garden,  an  ancient  reservoir,  lll/2ft. 
in  width  and  23  ft  in  depth.  Of  the  ancient  Phcdnician  ramparts 
surrounding  the  settlement  near  the  temple,  which  corresponds  with 
the  present  town,  considerable  portions  still  exist  beneath  the  pre- 
sent town-wall,  between  the  Porta  Trapani  and  Porta  Spada,  con- 
sisting of  huge  blocks  in  courses  of  equal  height.  Some  of  the 
blocks  hear  Phcenician  characters.  The  wall  was  defended  by  eleven 
towers  at  unequal  intervals.  The  entrance  to  the  town  was  ob- 
viously between  the  Monte  di  Quartlere  and  the  Porta  Spada,  where 
in  the  interior  of  the  town  the  walls  of  the  approach  can  be  traced 
towards  the  right. 

27.  From  Caifitelvetrano  (Selinus)  to  Girgenti. 

Ca.  70  H.  Road  :  diligenccr  to  Sciaeca  in  7  hrs.  (fare  8  Ar.)i  thence  to 
Porto  Empcdocle  in  IIV*  hrs.  (fare  7»/4  fr.).  Automobile  service  projected. 
Carriage  (two  days),  about  80  fr.  Return-tickets,  including  diligence  and 
3rd  class  railway  fare  between  Palermo  (Lolli)  and  Sciaeca,  16  fr.  50  o. 
This  route  is  not  so  safe  as  might  be  wished.  A  steamer  plies  from 
Mazara  (Marsala)  to  Sciaeca  on  Frid.  and  Wed.  afternoons  in  3V4  hrs., 
and  another  goes  on  thence  to  Porto  Empedocle  (Girgenti)  on  Wed.  after- 
noon in  3  hrs.  (comp.  p.  316^  landing  or  embarkation  1  fr.). 

If  Gastelvetrano  be  quitted  early,  it  is  possible  to  ride  in  one 
day  vill  the  ruins  of  Selinus  to  Sciaeca  (29  M.  via  Menfl ;  yi&  Selinus 
and  along  the  coast,  ca.  33  M.).  From  the  Acropolis  we  again  ride 
to  the  E.  hill,  traverse  wheat-fields  and  vineyards,  and  reach  the 
Fiume  Beliee  (the  ancient  Hypsai),  which  we  cross  at  a  ford.  The 
route  then  lies  partly  across  the  sand  of  the  coast,  partly  through 
poorly  cultivated  land,  to  Sciaeca.  The  town  of  Menfi  (400  ft.), 
with  10,888  inhab.,  lies  a  little  to  the  left.  The  stones  for  the 
metopes  of  Selinus  appear  to  have  been  quarried  near  this  town. 

Seiacea  M^&«rpo  Nuova  Italia),  with  24,646  inhah.,  situated  on 
an  abrupt  eminence  (260  ft.)  on  the  coast,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Thermae  Selmuritinae  of  antiquity.  The  modem  name  is  of  Saracen 
origin  CShdkkaK),  Tommaso  Fazello  (d.  1570;  p.  276),  the  father  of 
Sicilian  historiography,  was  born  here.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Sciaeca  was 
a  place  of  some  importance,  being  a  royal  and  not  merely  a  baronial 
town ;  Frederick  II.  of  Aragon  erected  the  still  existing  waUs  in 
1400.    Powerful  nobles,  however,  also  resided  here,  the  ruins  of 
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whose  castles  are  still  to  be  seen,  the  most  extensive  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  town-wall.  Here  rise  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  the  Luna 
and  Perollo  families,  whose  fends,  the  so-called  Caso  di  Sciaoca, 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  town  for  a  whole  century  (1410- 
1529),  a  fact  which  serves  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  condition  of 
medijBval  Sicily.  The  Cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Julietta,  the  daughter  of  Roger  I.  Above  the  altar  of  the  fourth 
chapel  to  the  right  is  a  fine  Madonna  by  Franc.  Laurana  (.1467),  on 
which  the  original  colouring  of  the  hair  and  lining  of  the  mantle 
has  been  preserved.  The  church  of  Santa  Margherita  (14th  cent.) 
has  a  fine  marble  side-portal  and  an  altar  ascribed  to  Franc.  Laurana, 
with  a  figure  of  the  saint.  The  finest  view  is  afforded  by  the  tower 
of  San  Michele.  The  Casa  Sterepinto  and  Casa  Triolo  are  interesting 
specimens  of  mediaeval  architecture.  The  spacious  modern  palace, 
with  a  beautiful  garden,  at  the  E.  gate,  is  the  property  of  the 
Marehete  San  Qiacomo. 

Monte  San  Oalogero  (1272  ft.),  an  isolated  chalk  cone,  3  H.  to  the  N.E. 
of  Sciacca,  deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  the  curious  vapour-baths,  ad- 
joining the  convent  of  Santuario  on  its  summit.  These  are  reached  in 
ca.  2  hrs.  by  a  road,  making  a  wide  bend  to  the  N.,  but  there  is  also  a 
shorter  bridle-path.  These  Bagni  di  MonU  San  Calogero,  like  the  hot  salt 
springs  (88^)  of  the  Valle  de" Bagnio  between  Sciacca  and  the  mountain, 
attract  numerous  patients  in  summer.  The  construction  of  the  grottoes 
with  the  vapour-baths  (Le  8tufe;  temperature  varying  from  92®  to  104®) 
was  attributed  to  Daedalus,  and  the  mountain  called  in  ancient  times  Mont 
Kronios.  In  the  Kiddle  Ages  the  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  the  baths 
was  attributed  to  San  Calogero  (mod.  Greek  kaldgerot^  monk),  and  most  of 
the  baths  in  Sicily  are  accordingly  named  after  that  saint,  as  in  ancient 
times  they  were  all  believed  to  have  been  established  by  Deedalus.  The 
island  of  Pantelleria  (p.  447)  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  Monte  San  Calogero. 
On  July  18th,  1831,  a  volcanic  island  (Isoia  Ferdinandea),  4-5  M.  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  crater,  rose  from  the  sea  between  Sciacca  and  Pantelleria, 
but  on  Jan.  12th,  1832,  it  entirely  disappeared.  In  1864  symptoms  of  a  sub- 
marine eruption  were  again  observed.  There  is  also  a  shoal  at  this  point. 
Xot  far  from  it  a  valuable  coral  reef  was  discovered  in  1875,  which  attracts 
many  hundreds  of  coral-fishers. 

Fbom  Palbbmo  to  Sciacca  vil  Cokleonb  and  Sam  Gablo,  about  93  M. ; 
railway  (station,  see  p.  279)  via  Corleone  (42i/2  M.,  in  4  hrs.  \  fares  6  fr., 
3  fr.  65  c.)  to  San  Carlo  (66V2  M. ;  fares  9  fr.  10,  6  fr.  56  c.)t  return-tickets 
to  Sciacca,  incl.  drive,  14  fr.  55,  10  fr.  65  c.  —  Beyond  (SVa  M.)  Corsari 
and  (51/2  M.)  Vilkibale  the  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Fiearazzi  to  the  S. 

—  10  M.  MitiltMri  (Arabic  ^Menzil  el-Emir\  quarters  of  the  prince),  see 
p.  318;  15  H.  Bolognetta;  171/2  H.  Mulituuzo;  I91/1  M.  Baudna.  —  2IV4H. 
Villq/rati.  About  3  M.  to  the  K.W.  are  the  baths  of  C^aldt-Diana  (called 
'Gefala'  by  the  Arabs),  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  hill ,  crowned  by  the  Cattello 
di  Diana.  —  221/2  H.  Mezzoiuio;  25V2  M.  Qodrano;  291/2  M.  Ficuzza.  with 
a  former  royal  hunting-lodge.  To  the  S.  rises  the  mountain-ridge  of 
Bocca  Busambra  (5300  ft.),  with  the  woods  of  CappelUert.  —  31  M.  Bi/arera; 
331/2  H.  SeaUlli.  On  the  hill  is  the  ruined  Saracenic  fort  of  Calaia  Busambra. 

—  39  H.  Donna  BeatHee. 

42VsM.  Corleone  (Albergo  Stella  d^Malia)^  with  16,088  inhab.,  is  a  town 
of  Saracenic  origin  (KorMn),^  where  Frederick  II.  established  a  Lombard 
colony  in  1237.  Its  inhabitants  were  therefore  the  most  strenuous  opponents 
of  the  house  of  Ai^ou. 

Beyond  Corleone  the  line  continues  to  run  toward  the  S.  for  24  M. 
more,  at  first  skirting  the  rocky  walls  of  the  MonU  Cardellia  (4150  ft.). 
45  M.  (knaili;  461/2  M.  Ridocco;  48>/j  M.  Campofiorito ;  52  M.  Tarvceo;  58  M. 
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Oontesta  EntaUna.  Hie  town  of  this  name  (1875  ft.),  which  is  an  Albanian 
settlement  with  2646  inhab.,  lies  8Vs  M.  to  the  W.  It  takes  its  surname 
from  the  ruins  of  Entella^  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Belice  SinittrOy  5  M. 
to  the  N.W.,  and  accessible  from  the  8.E.  only.  Entella  was  an  Elymian 
town,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Trojan-Sicilian  mytiis.  In  403  it 
was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Gampanian  mercenary  troops  of  Dionysius  I. 
—  The  line  now  sweeps  round  to  the  S.E.  to  (58  M.)  Buaequino,  a  town  of 
10,330  inhab.,  which  is  also  the  station  for  Palatzo  Adriano^  situated  to 
the  W.  (diligence  in  2Vs  hrs.).  We  again  turn  toward  the  8.  60  M.  Chiuta 
Sclqfani  (68(X)  inhab. ;  see  below).  —  66Vs  M.  San  Carlo,  on  the  Fitme  detta 
Verdura,  on  which,  Vs^>  ^^  ^^^  ^'i  ^^^  ^^^  rains  of  Agrittia,  the  ancient 
Beirihaea.  —  A  prolongation  of  the  railway  to  Sciacca  is  projected.  The 
road  leads  to  the  S.  to  Burgio,  the  principal  church  of  which  contains 
a  picture  by  Ribera,  while  the  Franciscan  church  contains  a  statue  of 
St.  Vitus  by  Ant.  Gagini  (1520).  At  Ribera  (see  below)  we  join  the  road 
from  Sciacca  to  Girgenti. 

The  old  highroad  from  Chiusa  Sclafani  (see  above  \  diligence  to  Sciacca 
in  111/4  hrs.)  leads  to  the  W.  to  Oiuliana,  with  an  ancient  castle  and  a 
churcn  in  the  ISTorman  style.  Numerous  agates  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Thence  the  road  goes  on  to  Sambuca  Zabut  (1216  ft.),  a  well-built  town 
with  10,345  inhab.,  which  under  the  name  of  Rahal  Zabuth  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  Monreale  in  1185.  From  Sambuca  the  road  proceeds  to  the 
W.  by  the  pass  of  Sella  Misilbesi  (Portella  Jfasdlbeia)^  where  it  unites  with 
the  road  from  Partanna  (14,227  inhab.)  and  Santa  Margheriia  (795S  inhab.), 
and  then  leads  S.E.  via  Menfi,  where  the  road  from  Castelvetrano  joins 
ours  (see  p.  330),  to  Sciacca  (p.  380). 

From  Sciacca  to  Girgenti,  about  40  M.,  a  fatiguing  drive  or  ride 
of  12  hrs.  We  cross  the  Fiume  della  Verdura;  Inland,  to  the  left, 
on  a  precipitous  height,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  stands 
Caltdbellotta  (3110  ft. ;  diligence  from  Sciacca  in  41/2  hrs.),  a  small 
town  (6640  Inhal).)  with  a  Norman  cathedral.  The  name  of  the  place, 
meaning  ^castle  of  the  cork-oaks'  (ballut),  dates  from  the  Saracens, 
who  captured  it  about  840.  About  1^4  M.  to  the  S.E. ,  near  8ant' 
Anna  (885  ft.),  probably  lay  Triocala^  celebrated  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  slave-leaders,  Tryphon  and  Athenion,  in  the  Second  Servile  War, 
B.C.  104-99.  —  On  the  left  bank  lies  the  small  town  of  Ribera  (Oaffe 
Garibaldi),  where  the  statesman  Francesco  Crispi  (1819-1901)  was 
bom.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  river  Flaiani  (ancient  Halyeui) 
and  reach,  having  accomplished  about  half  the  journey,  — 

MontalUgro  (Albergo  Oaldarone),  a  place  consisting  of  two  vil- 
lages, the  older  on  the  hill,  now  deserted  owing  to  want  of  water, 
and  the  newer  lower  down.  Near  the  village  is  a  small  lake,  nearly 
Y2  M.  in  diameter.  Impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

On  the  Capo  Bianco  {iQO  a.),  between  the  Platani  and  Monte  Allegro, 
once  lay  Heraeleia  Minoa.  At  nrst  Maeara^  a  Sicanian  town,  stood  here  \ 
it  then  became  a  Cretan  and  Phoenician  settlement  (Ras  Melkart),  the 
Greek  Minoa.  It  was  next  colonized  by  Lacedsemonians  under  Euryleon, 
successor  of  the  Dorieus  who  was  slain  at  Eryx,  and  received  the  name  of 
Herc^leia  Minoa.  At  a  later  period  it  was  generally  in  possession  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Coins  bearing  the  old  Phoenician  inscription  *Ras  Melkart' 
are  still  extant.  When  it  was  finally  destroyed  is  unknown.  Fragments  of 
the  ancient  town-wali,  the  theatre,  and  the  necropolis  were  unearthed  in  1907. 

A  road  leads  from  Montallegro  to  (15V2  M.)  Porto  Empedocle, 
passing,  about  halfway,  the  small  town  of  8%cuUa/na  (7048  inhab.), 
with  a  prehistoric  necropolis. 
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Porto  EmpedoclCj  and  thence  \>y  railway  to  Oirgenti^  see  p.  336 ; 
the  distance  by  road  is  scarcely  4  M.,  hut  it  is  all  uphill  (diligence 
in  ahout  tilirs.). 

28.  From  Palermo  to  Girgenti  and  Porto  Empedocle. 

Railway  from  Palermo  to  Oirgenti,  841/2  M.,  in  4V4-6  hrs.  (fares  15  fr. 
80,  11  fr.  5,  7  fr.  10  c.  5  express  fares  16  fr.  65,  11  fr.  70,  7  fr.  55  c).  The 
morning-express  (afternoon-express  in- the  reverse  direction),  which  runs 
as  an  ordinary  train  beyond  Roccapalnmba,  has  through-carriages  of  all 
classes  and  a  dining-car'  (taken  off  at  Roccapalumba ;  comp.  p.  348).  — 
From  Girgenti  to  Porto  Empedocle,  51/2  M.,  in  20-25  min.  (fares  1  fr.  5, 
75,  50  c). 

The  railway  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  the  coast  (stations 
Ficarazzelli  and  Ficarazzi)  to  Bagheria  (p.  314),  and  runs  thence 
between  the  sea  and  the  hills,  passing  through  several  short  tun- 
nels. 10  M.  Santa  Flavia  SoluntOj  station  for  Solunttlm  (p.  314). 
11  M.  Casteldaccia.  —  13  M.  Altavilla  or  Milicia;  ahout  1  M.  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  station,  on  a  hill  above  the  road,  stands  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  Norman  churches,  called  La  Chiesazza^  founded  hy  Rohert 
Gulscard  in  1077.  A  number  of  'tonnare'  (for  catching  the  tunny- 
fish,  see  p.  435)  are  observed  in  the  sea.  A  red  flag  hoisted  near 
them  in  the  month  of  May  indicates  that  a  shoal  has  entered,  or  is 
ahout  to  enter  the  nets,  and  is  a  signal  for  a  general  onslaught  of 
the  fishermen.  —  17  M.  San  Nicola;  191/2  M.  Trahia,  a  fine  old 
castle  on  the  coast.  Then  a  bridge  over  the  Fiumt  San  Leonardo j 
and  a  tunnel. 

23  M.  Termini  Imerese  (^Grande  AVbtrgo  delle  Terme,  R.,  L.,  & 
A.  3-4,  B.  1V2»  d^j.  21/2*  ^'  4,  pens.  10  fr.,  all  incl.  wine,  previous 
notice  advisable  in  the  oflf-season ;  Rail.  Restaurant,  indifferent), 
one  of  the  busiest  provincial  towns  of  Sicily,  with  20,319  inhab., 
is  situated  on  a  promontory.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  lie  on  the 
hill,  those  of  the  merchants  on  the  E.  side.  The  maccaroni  (pasta) 
of  Termini  is  considered  the  best  in  Sicily. 

Termini  (Theiinae  Himerenses),  probably  an  ancient  PhoBnician  sea- 
port, was  founded  as  a  town  by  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  407,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Himera.  It  soon  became  Hellenized,  but  remained  under 
Carthaginian  supremacy.  In  307  it  was  conquered  by  Agathocles,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  (B.C.  360-289),  a  native  of  the  place.  In  the  First  Punic 
War  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  Under  the  latter  it  was  a  prosperous 
place,  and  even  in  the  Kiddle  Ages  it  was  a  town  of  some  importance. 
Robert  of  Naples^  who  attacked  Sicily  in  1338,  besieged  the  strong  castle 
of  Termini  in  vain.    This  ancient  stronghold  was  destroyed  in  1860. 

Termini  was  celebrated  as  a  watering-place  by  Pindar  (5th  cent. 
B.C.).  Its  well- equipped  baths,  connected  with  the  imposing 
Albergo  delle  Terme,  lie  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  (i.e,  that  farthest 
from  the  rail,  station)  and  are  fed  by  warm  saline  springs  (106®  Fahr.). 
New  thermal  springs  burst  forth  in  consequence  of  the  earthquake 
of  Sept.,  1906,  which  also  did  considerable  damage  to  the  town. 
Behind  the  hotel  a  winding  road  ascends  to  the'upper  town.  On 
the  E.  side  of  the  hill  lies  a  bath-house  founded  by  Ferdinand  I. 
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The  Cathedral  (La  Matrice)  contains  a  crnciflx  painted  by  Bnzulone 
(p.  278),  and  Santa  Maria  della  Misericordia  has  a  fine  triptych  of 
1453,  perhaps  by  Gasparo  da  Pesaro.  Termini  was  the  birthplace 
of  Niccold  Palmieri,  a  distinguished  Sicilian  political  economist 
and  historian,  who  is  interred  in  the  Chieaa  del  Monte,  The  old 
Oapedale  dei  Benfratelli  (line  Gothic  windows  in  the  hall)  contains 
prehistoric  antiquities,  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures,  inscriptions, 
vases,  and  paintings  by  early-Sicilian  masters.  Above  the  town, 
near  La  Matrice  and  the  Porta  di  Palermo,  lies  the  Villa  deUa  Cittk 
or  Villa  Palmieri  (open  7-1  &  6-7),  with  beautiful  grounds  and  a 
superb  view.  The  adjacent  Roman  remains  are  insignificant.  The 
Aqua  Cornelia,  a  Roman  aqueduct  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town,  on  the 
way  to  Gaccamo  (see  below),  was  destroyed  in  1438.  Its  remains 
from  Brucato  (where  the  collecting-basin  is  still  extant)  downwards 
merit  a  visit  on  account  of  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding district. 

On  a  rocky  slope  above  the  Fiame  San  Leonardo,  to  the  S.  of  Ter- 
mini, lies  Caecatno  (1710  ft. ;  12,824  inhab.),  commanding  a  fine  view.  ~ 
The  ascent  of  the  precipitous  Monte  San  Calogero  (40t$6  ft.)  is  recommended 
(8-9  hrs.  from  Termini).  The  adjoining  MoaU  CatUUaecio  (1810  ft.),  where 
remains  of  early  fortifications  have  been  discovered,  is  the  supposed  site 
of  the  ancient  Hippana. 

From  Termini  to  Mettvna^  see  B.  32. 

Fbok  Tbbmini  to  Lbonfobtb.  This  road,  about  62  M.  in  length 
(diligence  from  station  Cerda  to  Caltavuturo  in  51/4  hrs.,  fare  6  fr.  40  c.} 
thence  vi&  Donalegge  and  Petralia  to  Gangi  in  81/2  hrs.,  11  fr.)  was  once 
the  route  usually  pursued  by  the  Arabs  on  their  predatory  incursions  from 
Palermo  into  the  interior.  It  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Fiume  Torto  to 
Cerda  (see  p.  385),  crosses  the  mountain,  and  descends  to  the  valley  of  the 
Fiume  Orande  and  the  small  town  of  Scldfanij  which  possesses  hot  springs 
of  some  repute  (bare  and  uninviting  bathrooms)  and  a  church  containing 
an  antique  sarcophagus  with  Bacchic  reliefs.  Sclafani  has  no  drinking-water. 
—  The  next  little  town,  Caltavuturo  (19  H.  from  Cerda),  is  of  Saracenic 
origin  ( Kalat  Abi  Thavr)^  and  was  taken  by  Roger  I.,  who  bestowed  it  on 
his  daughter  Matilda.  It  now  contains  5763  inhabitants.  —  The  road  next 
describes  a  wide  curve  on  the  foothills  of  the  Madonia  (p.  354)  and  leads 
to  the  £.,  via  Donalegge  and  Casteiiana^  to  Petralia.  About  3  M.  to  the  K. 
of  Donalegge,  on  a  rock  3000  ft.  in  height,  lies  Folizzi  (Albergo  Belvedere), 
sumamed  La  Oeneroea,  a  town  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  now  containing  7711  inhabitants.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Gesii  contains  an  admirable  triptych  of  the  school  of  Van  Eyck,  represent- 
ing the  Madonna  between  angelic  musicians  (lifesize),  with  SS.  Catharine 
and  Barbara  on  the  wings.  In  the  Chiesa  Maggiore  are  the  relics  of  the 
Area  di  San  Qondolfo  by  Dom.  Gagini  (1482),  with  a  recumbent  figure  of 
the  saint,  l^ear  the  town  rise  the  Bimera  MeridionalU  (Fiume  Salso)  and 
the  Mimera  Sqptentrionalit  (Fiume  Orande),  which  the  ancients  believed 
to  possess  one  common  source. 

Petralia  (ca.  40  M.  from  Cerda  station)  includes  FetraUa  Soprana  and 
PetraUa  BoUana(Al\ictgo  Concordia),  two  country-towns  some  distance  apart, 
in  a  fertile  district  with  imposing  mountainous  environs,  perhaps  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Petra  or  Petrinae.  —  To  the  S.,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  lie  Buonpietro  and  Alimena. 

About  9  M.  farther  on,  to  the  E.,  is  Gangi  (3820  ft. ;  Alb.  Buon  Oiomo; 
diligence  to  Nicosia  via  Sperlinga  in  374  hrs.),  a  town  with  11,560  inhab., 
perhaps  the  ancient  Sikelian  Enguium,  though  some  authorities  locate 
the  latter  on  the  Monte  Judica,  beside  the  ancient  Chrysas  (p.  347).  Enguium 
was  •rigisally  a  Cretan  colony,  where  in  Cicero's  time  a  celebrated  temple  of 
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the  'Cretan  Mothers'  (Matret;  not  ifater  Magna  as  Cicero  has  it),  despoiled 
by  Verres,  was  situated.  The  road  leads  bence  through  a  fertile  tract  to 
(I2Y2M.)  Sperlinga  C259<>  ft.),  which  alone  showed  partiality  to  the  French 
in  1282,  whence  the  saying,  'Quod  Siculis  placnit  sola  Sperlinga  negavit'? 
thence  to  (3  M.)  Nicosia  (2840  ft.  5  Alb.  La  Bua),  with  14,192  inhab.,  who 
speak  a  Lombard  dialect  (comp.  p.  35 1)?  »  town  of  thoroughly  mediceval 
appearance,  regarded  as  more  behind  the  age  than  any  other  in  Sicily. 
The  church  of  Santa  Haria  Maggiore  contains  a  marble  reredos  by  Antonello 
Oagini,  S^  ft.  in  height  and  adorned  with  figures  (1510);  and  there  are 
other  works  by  the  same  master  in  the  cathedral.  The  fferbUa  of  the 
ancients  is  usually  placed  either  at  liicosia  or  at  Sperlinga.  A  bridle-path 
descends  the  Fiume  Salso  to  Agira;  about  SVs  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Nicosia, 
at  the  influx  of  the  streamlet  of  Cerami,  rises  the  Roeca  di  SerloMy  or 
di  8amo,  where  the  brave  Norman  Serlo  perished  through  treachery.  A 
bronze  caducens  (p.  901),  with  the  inscription  ^Imacharidun  hosion'  was 
found  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  a  circumstance  that  has  led  to  the 
ancient  Imachara  or  ffemiehara  being  located  here  or  not  far  off  (e.a.  at 
Oangi  or  Troina).  —  From  Nicosia  the  road  to  the  S.  goes  on  to  (16l^M.) 
the  town  and  (21  H.)  the  station  (diligence  in  5  hrs.)  of  Leon/orte  (p.  847). 
—  Highroad  to  Histretta,  see  p.  856.  . 

The  road  to  the  E.  of  Nicosia  leads  to  BronU  (p.  SS6).  A  diligence 
plies  in  6Vs  hrs.,  yift  Cerand,  to  TroinA  (8660  ft. ;  Alb.  Vittoria;  Alb.  StOla), 
the  loftiest  of  the  larger  towns  of  Sicily  (12,412  inhab.).  This  was  one  of 
the  first  towns  of  which  the  Normans  gained  possession  in  1062.  Here, 
in  1063,  Roger  de  HauteviUe,  with  his  heroic  wife  Giuditta  (Judith  of 
Evroult)  and  8(X)  warriors,  defeated  the  rebellious  inhabitants  and  5000 
Saracens.  The  bishopric  founded  here  was  transferred  to  Messina  in 
1087.  In  the  Matrice  Santa  Maria  traces  of  the  ancient  Norman  structure 
are  distinguishable.  —  From  Troina  the  diligence  goes  on,  yi&  Cetarb,  to 
(6  hrs.)  Bronte. 

The  train  continues  to  skirt  the  coast,  with  the  Monte  San 
Calogero  (p.  334)  on  the  right,  crosses  the  Fiume  Torto,  and  then 
turns  inland  towards  the  S.,  following  the  right  hank  of  the  stream. 

28  M.  Cerda  (diligence,  seep.  334);  the  town  (4908  inhah.)  lies 
on  the  hill  to  the  left,  6  M.  from  the  station;  on  the  right  rises  the 
Monte  San  Calogero.  —  32  M.  Seiara;  the  village  lies  on  the  hill 
to  the  right.  The  train  crosses  the  Fiume  Torto,  passes  through  a 
tunnel,  and  heyond  (35  V2  M.)  Causo  recrosses  the  stream.  —  38  M. 
Montemaggiore.   The  river  is  again  crossed. 

44  M.  Boooapalnmba  (i2at7.  Restaurant j  unpretending),  junction 
for  the  line  to  Palermo  and  Gatonia  (p.  343).  The  village  of 
Roeeapalumha  lies  3  H.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway.  On  a  steep 
hill  (2400  ft.)  6  M.  to  the  left  of  the  station  Is  the  town  of  Alia 
(6045  inhab.). 

The  train  for  Oirgenti  ascends,  and  crosses  the  watershed  between 
the  Tyrrhenian  and  African  seas.  Two  tunnels.  —  48  M.  Lereara, 
near  which  are  the  northernmost  sulphur-mines  in  the  island.  The 
train  leaves  the  town  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  passes  through  a  tunnel, 
and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Platani  (p.  332).  To  the  right  opens 
the  beautiful  basin  of  (53  M.)  Castronuovo,  On  the  CassarOy  a  hill 
above  Castronuovo,  are  some  mural  remains  of  a  very  ancient  town 
and  also  quarries  of  yellow  marble.  The  ruins  of  the  mediasval 
Castronuovo  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Oassaro.  The  train  then  crosses 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Platani. 
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5572  M.  Cammarata,  a  town  with  6540  inhab.,  31/2  M.  to  the  W. 
of  the  station.  The  Pizzo  di  Cammarata  or  Monte  Oemini  (5170  ft.) 
is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  island,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view.  The  ascent  may  he  easily  made  in  2^2  l^^s. 
(footpath  all  the  way  to  a  chalet  jnst  helow  the  summit).  —  An 
interesting  mountain-path  (guide  necessary)  leads  past  Monte  Chi- 
lomho  to  Oastel  Termini  (see  below). 

62  M.  Acquaviva  Platani.  To  the  E.  is  the  little  town  of 
Mussumeli,  near  which  is  a  castle  of  the  15th  cent.,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Chiaramonti  and  now  belonging  to  Signer  Lanza 
di  Trabia.  Near  the  station  the  highroad  quits  the  valley  of  the 
Platani  and  leads  across  the  hills  past  (4^2  M.)  Castel  Termini 
(Albergo  Mistretta),  with  13,022  inhab.  and  numerous  sulphur- 
mines,  —  65  M.  SutSra ;  the  town  (3803  inhab.),  which  is  situated 
on  a  steep  gypsum-hill  5  M.  to  the  left  (^Pizzo  di  Sutera,  2685  ft.), 
wag  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  Sept.,  1906.  In  860  the 
Arabs  called  the  town  Sotir,  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Sicanian  town  of  Gamicus,  where  Dsdalus  built  a  castle 
for  Gocalbs  (comp.  p.  342). 

Beyond  (661/2  M.)  Campofraneo  the  train  passes  through  a 
narrow  and  rocky  defile  between  the  Monte  di  Boveto  on  the  right 
and  the  Rocca  Grande  on  the  left.  The  valley  opens  near  Pasm- 
fonduto.  The  train  crosses  the  Platani  and  ascends  a  side-valley 
towards  the  S.    74  M.  Comitini,  with  valuable  sulphur-mines. 

771/2  M.  Aragona-Caldare  (caf^  at  the  station),  the  junction  of 
the  railway  to  Catania  (R.  30).  On  a  hill,  21/2  M.  to  the  N.W.,  lies 
Aragona  (Alb.  Centrale),  with  11,896  inhab.  and  a  modern  chateau. 

The  mud-volcano  of  te  Haccalnbe,  4  M.  to  the  W.,  interesting  to 
seientific  travellers,  may  be  visited  from  this  point  (guide,  at  the  stationj 
1-2  fr.),  though  it  is  more  convenient  to  do  so  by  carriage  from  Gixgenti 
(i/a-Vs  day).  The  hill,  formed  of  limestone  and  clay,  is  about  135  ft.  in 
height  (860  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  and  is  covered  with  cones,  1V2-3  ft. 
high,  the  upper  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  mud,  and  from  which 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  issues  with  more  or  less  noise  (loudest  in  July). 
The  ground,  wherever  it  has  been  touched  by  the  mud,  becomes  utterly 
barren  and  looks  as  though  it  had  been  scorched. 

From  the  rail,  station  Aragona-Caldare  a  road  leads  to  the  S.  to  (6  M.) 
the  high-lying  Favctra  (1217  ft. ;  diligence  in  I2/3  br.,  from  Girgenti  in  2  hrs.)» 
with  20,400  inhab.  and  a  casUe  of  the  Chiaramonti  (14th  cent.). 

To  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  opens  a  splendid  view  over 
the  hills  as  far  as  Girgenti  and  the  distant  sea. 

841/2  M.  Girgenti,  see  p.  337. 

The  train  descends,  skirting  the  hill  on  which  the  town  lies, 
passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  FiUme  di 
Oirgenti  by  means  of  two  viaducts,  and  turns  to  the  W. 

90  M.  Porto  Empedode  (^Trattoria  Empedocle,  near  the  harbour 
fair),  formerly  called  Molo  di  Oirgenti,  a  busy  little  seaport  with 
11,060  inhab.,  where  the  sulphur  and  corn  dealers  of  Girgenti  have 
extensive  magazines. 
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Hotels  (eomp.  p.  xz).  *  Grand -HStbl  dbs  Tbmplss,  well  situated 
aboat  Va  ^*  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  temples,  open 
from  Oct.  Ist  to  May  31st,  R.,  L.,  to  A.  3Va-8,  B.  1V»,  d^.  3Vt,  D.  5,  pens. 
10^16,  omn.  IV2  ft. ;  Hotbl  Agbagas,  nearer  the  town,  open  from  Oct.  ist 
to  May  15tb,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  8-8,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  3,  D.  6  (with  wine  mt  and  6),  pens. 
Ifi,  omn.  2  fr.  —  In  the  town :  Albbboo  Bblybdebb,  at  the  W.  end,  below 
the  Via  Atenea,  with  a  fine  view,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3V»-4,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/2 
(both  inch  wine),  pens.  8-12,  omn.  1  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  Gbamdb  Bbbtaohb, 
Via  Atenea,  pens.  8-10  fr. 

Settanranta  and  Oafea.  Palermo,  Garibaldi^  Btelki,  Caffi  Bavoia,  all 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  Via  Atenea. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Atenea,  at  the  Piazza  SanVAnna.  — 
Ghbhist.  BonflffUo^  Via  Atenea  161.  —  Aktiquitibs.  Vinc«nzo  Ctatagircne, 
Via  Atenea  7. 

Railway  to  Palermo,  see  R.  28^  to  Catania,  see  R.  80.  ~  Steamboata, 
see  p.  315;  agent,  Via  Atenea  19.  —  Diligence  to  Sciacca,  see  p.  330;  to 
Favara,  see  p.  336. 

Oarriagea.  From  the  station  to  the  (IVs-S'A  M.)  town  2  fr. ;  ^un  posto', 
or  a  seat  for  a  single  traveller,  50  c.  (after  sunset  1  fir.);  to  tne  Hot.  des 
Temples  for  1-1  pers.  8  (at  night  5)  fr. ;  luggage  25  c.  Carriages  wait  in 
the  Via  Atenea  to  take  passengers  from  the  town  to  the  station.  -^  To 
the  ruins  and  back,  carriages  according  to  tariff;  for  3  hrs.  6  fr.,  for  each 
additional  hour  IV*  fr.  Good  horses  should  be  selected.  The  traveller 
should  stipulate  that  a  visit  to  the  Rock  of  Athena  is  included.  -^  To 
Porto  Empedocle  7  fr.,  there  and  back  including  stay  10  fr.  (less  in  the 
off-seasuD). 

Biapoeal  of  Time.  A  day  suffices  for  the  sights ;  by  means  of  an  early 
start  and  the  use  of  a  carriage,-  they  may  be  overtaken  in  half-a^ay. 
The  walk  to  the  temples  and  back  takes  2Vs  hrs.,  besides  the  time  spent 
in  the  inspection.  Guide  (5  fr.  per  day)  unnecessary.  The  custodian  on 
the  spot  serves  for  the  enclosed  temples  of  Hercules  and  Zeus.  -—  Patience 
is  the  only  armour  against  the  importunity  of  the  begging  children  and 
hawkers  of  doubtful  antiquities  who  beset  the  traveller  at  the  ruins. 

Britiah  Vice-Ooneul,  Mr.  Edw.  A,  Oates  (also  Lloyd's  agent),  Palazzo 
Pancamo,  at  Porto  Empedocle  (p.  336). 

Oirgenti  (720-1080  ft.) ,  the  Acragas  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Agrigentum  of  the  Romans,  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  richly 
endowed  bishopric  in  Sicily,  has  21,990  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  prefect,  and  the  military  headquarters  of  the  district.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  Sicilian 
sulphur  being  exported  from  Porto  Empedocle,  the  seaport  of 
CWrgentl  (see  p.  336). 

Aeretgaty  Hhe  most  beautiful  city  of  mortals'  according  to  Pindar,  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  Gela  in  582.  The  Doric  settlers,  some  of  them 
natives  of  Rhodes,  introduced  the  worship  of  Athena  of  Lindus  and  also 
that  of  Zeus  Atabyrius,  i.e.  the  Moloch  of  Ht.  Tabor.  After  having 
erected  a  temple  to  Zeus  Polieus,  Hhe  founder  of  cities',  Phalaris  usurped 
the  supreme  power  with  the  assistance  of  his  workmen,  and  ruled  from 
564  to  549,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Eumenides  Telemaehus^  and  an 
oligarchy  of  sixty  years  now  began.    The  cruelty  of  Phalaris  has  become 

Sroverbial;  he  is  said,  for  instance,  to  have  sacrificed  human  victims  to 
eus  Atabyrius  in  red-hot  bulls  of  metal.  In  488  Tf^ertm,  a  descendant 
of  Telemachus,  subverted  the  oligarchy,  and  extended  the  dominions  of 
Acragas  as  far  as  the  N.  coast,  where  he  conquered  Himera.  Allied  with 
his  son-in-law  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Carthaginian^ 
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at  Hiinerain480  (p.  364),  after  which  he  devoted  hia  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  Acragas.  The  town  stood  on  a  hill  descending  precipitously 
on  the  K.  side,  and  sloping  gently  towards  the  coast  on  the  8.,  bounded 
by  the  two  rivers  Aeragat  (SanBiagio)  and  Hypttu  (Drago).  It  consisted 
of  two  parts :  the  Acropolis  to  the  K.,  the  W.  part  of  which,  where  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Polieus  stood,  contains  the  modem  town  (but  comp.  p.  812), 
while  the  E.  part  was  called  the  Rock  of  Athena  (1106  ft.);  and  the  town 
proper  to  the  S.,  by  the  walls  of  which  the  ruined  temples  now  lie.  The 
prisoners  of  war  captured  in  480  (of  whom  some  of  the  citizens  possessed 
as  many  as  600  each)  were  compelled  to  excavate  the  subterranean  canals ; 
the  temples  were  also  erected  at  that  period,  and  a  large  fish-pond  con- 
structed. Thratydaeuty  the  son  of  Theron  (d.  473  B.G.)i  was  very  inferior 
to  his  father,  and  was  soon  expelled  by  the  citizens,  who  established  a 
republican  form  of  government,  afterwards  perfected  bv  Bmpedoelot  (d. 
about  424).  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  cify,  which  formed  the  chief 
emporium  of  the  trade  with  Carthage,  now  reached  their  climax.  Citizens 
like  Antisthenes  and  Gellias  (or  Tellias)  exercised  a  princely  munificence. 
The  population  has  been  stated  at  200,000,  and  even  at  800,000,  but  the 
latter  figure,  if  not  wholly  erroneous,  must  include  the  slaves  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  municipal  territory.  The  city  remained  neutral  during 
the  war  between  Athens  and  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  soon  after 
overran  the  island,  and  their  generals  Himilco  and  Hannibal  captured 
the  rich  city  of  Acragas,  which  was  betrayed  by  its  own  mercenaries  and 
deserted  by  its  citizens.  In  406  Himilco  caused  the  city  to  be  plundered 
and  the  works  of  art  to  be  sent  to  Carthage.  The  temples  were  burned 
down  (traces  of  the  action  of  fire  being  still  believed  to  be  observable  on 
the  temple  of  Juno).  The  city  was  afterwards  partly  rebuilt,  but  until 
the  time  of  Timoleon  remained  of  little  importance.  That  hero  sent  a 
colony  thither,  and  the  town  again  prospered,  at  one  time  as  an  in- 
dependent state,  at  another  under  the  Carthaginian  supremacy.  In  the 
First  Punic  War  the  citizens,  as  the  allies  of  Carthaee,  were  in  a  position 
to  furnish  the  Carthaginians  with  a  contingent  of  ^,000  men  when  the 
Romans  besieged  the  city  in  B.C.  262.  The  battle  fought  without  the  walls 
was  not  decisive,  but  was  so  favourable  to  the  Romans,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  troops  to  Heraclea.  The  city 
was  then  captured  by  the  Romans,  and  shortly  after  retaken  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Carthalo.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Carthagin- 
ians maintained  themselves  longest  in  this  part  of  Sicily ,  and  Acragas 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  only  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Kumidians.  Thenceforward  the  town  (Agrigonttun)  was  a  place  of 
little  importance.  The  Saracens  took  possession  of  it  in  828  A.D.,  and  it 
became  a  rival  of  Palermo,  being  chiefly  colonized  by  the  Berbers.  In 
1066  the  town  was  taken,  and  a  well-endowed  bisboprio  founded,  by 
Roger  I.,  and  St.  Gerlando  became  the  first  bishop. 

The  road  ascending  from  the  station  debouches  beside  the 
Ptefettura,  in  the  Piaua  Vittorio  ^monueZe,  an  open  space  with 
pleasure-grounds  outside  the  Porta  AterUa,  or  E.  town-gate.  Thence 
the  highroad  to  Porto  Empedocle  leads  to  the  ruins,  running  below 
the  Paneggio  Cavour  (p.  343),  skirting  the  foot  of  the  Rock  of  Athena 
(Rupe  Attnea,  p.  343),  and  passing  the  HtieU  Agragas  and  det  Tern' 
pies  (situated  on  the  right).  The  rough  footpath  diverging  to  the 
right,  below  the  barracks,  as  soon  as  the  town  is  quitted,  and 
leading  direct  to  San  Nicola  (p.  339) ,  cannot  be  recommended 
and  is  practically  impassable  in  wet  weather. 

If  we  take  the  road  to  the  left,  beyond  the  side-road  leading  to  the 
Hdtel  des  Temples,  and  again  turn  to  the  left,  at  the  point  where  a  road 
to  the  cemetery  diverges  on  the  right,  we  reach  the  remains  of  a  small 
Oreek  temple  in  antUy  the  so-called  TempU  of  Ceru  and  Proserpintj  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent*  B.C.,  and  converted  into  the  chureh  of  Bm 
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Biagio  in  the  Norman  peiiocL  The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Aeragat  here 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  temple  was  more  probably  dedicated  to  that 
river-god.  We  return  to  the  highroad  and  follow  it  to  a  bend,  whence 
ft  turning  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Fonte  dei  Oreci  (^Sorgiva  Bonamurone'), 
an  ancient  spring  which  even  yet  supplies  the  town  with  drinking-water. 
Farther  on  in  the  same  direction  we  arrive  at  a  hollow  way,  forming  in 
antiquity  the  approach  from  the  river.  To  visit  the  large  temples  we  re- 
turn to  the  highroad  and  follow  it  past  San  Nicola. 

The  highroad  leads  in  a  wide  cunre  to  the  little  Gothic  church 
of  San  NieoUZf  built  into  an  antique  edifice,  of  which  a  fragment 
is  YlBible  behind  the  high-altar.  The  portal  has  been  restored.  Ad- 
jacent is  the  so-called  Oratory  of  Phalaris,  a  Roman  building  in 
the  Ionic-Doric  style  (2nd  cent.  B.C.),  afterwards  conyerted  into  a 
Norman  chapel.  Fine  panorama  in  front  of  it.  In  the  adjacent  VeUa 
Morreale  Garden  are  fragments  of  statues  and  Corinthian  entablatures. 

To  the  left  of  the  highroad,  a  little  short  of  San  Nicola,  the  remains 
of  the  so-called  Cata  Oreca,  an  ancient  house  with  mosaics  and  a  water- 
condoit,  have  been  brought  to  light. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  where  the 
temples  lay,  ascending  the  narrow  road  that  turns  to  the  left  after 
10  min.,  and  leads  inside  the  wall  past  the  Temple  of  Concord 
(see  below).  At  the  S.E.  angle,  magnificently  situated  over  a  steep 
precipice,  390  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  so-called  ♦♦Temple  of 
Juno  Lacinia.  This  name,  howOTer,  rests  merely  on  a  confusion 
betwixt  this  temple  and  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton ,  for  which 
Zeuxis  painted  a  picture  of  Helen.  The  temple  is  a  peripteros- 
hexastylos  with  thirty-four  columns  of  the  best  period  of  the  Dorip 
style  (5th  cent.  B.C.).  The  columns  have  twenty  flutes,  and  their 
height  is  five  times  their  diameter.  Earthquakes  have  here  completed 
the  work  of  destruction :  twenty-five  whole  pillars  only  are  left  stand- 
ing, while  nine  half-ones  have  been  re-erected.  All  have  been  dis- 
integrated on  their  S.E.  sides  by  exposure  to  the  scirocco.  In  front 
of  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  are  two  narrow  terraces.  To  the 
W.  is  an  ancient  cistern.  —  On  the  S.  side  part  of  the  old  town 
wall,  consisting  of  huge  masses  of  rock,  is  still  preserved.  In  the 
rock  beneath  the  temple  are  antique  tombs. 

The  so-called  ♦♦Temple  of  Concord,  farther  to  the  W.,  is  one 
of  the  best  -  preserved  ancient  temples  in  existence,  as  it  was 
converted  in  the  Middle  Ages  into  a  church  of  San  Oregorio  delle 
Bape  (^of  the  turnips').  The  arched  openings  in  the  wall  of  the 
cella  belong  to  that  period.  The  temple  is  a  peripteros-hexastylos, 
a  little  later  than  that  of  Juno  Lacinia,  but  also  erected  in  the 
6th  century.  Its  thirty-four  columns  with  the  architrave  and  pedi- 
ments are  still  standing.  The  right  corner  of  the  front  pediment, 
and  the  incisions  for  beams  are  almost  all  of  later  origin.  Staircases 
in  the  comers  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  (opened  by  the  keeper  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules)  ascend  to  the  summit. 

In  the  Gampagna,  below  the  wall  to  the  S.W.  of  the  temple,  a  necro- 
polis has  been  excavated,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  Christian  cemetery 
in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 
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To  the  left  of  the  road,  between  the  temples  of  Concordia  and  Hercules, 
on  this  side  of  the  white  wall,  is  the  entrance  to  an  early-Christian  c&tacomb, 
called  Gbotta  de'  Franoapaki,  the  centre  of  which  is  formed  by  a  circular 
room  with  several  rows  of  ^arcosolia^  (vaulted  tombs  in  the  walls)-  A 
second,  deeper  story  has  been  made  partly  accessible.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  catacomb  appears  to  date  from  the  2nd  century.  The  numerous  tombs 
cut  in  the  rocks  adjoining  this  catacomb  are  of  Christian  origin  (5th  cent.). 
The  custodian  of  ^he  Temple  of  Hercules  keeps  the  key. 

Not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  are  the  insignificant  ruins  of 
the  so-called  Temple  of  HeronleBy  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  thirty- 
eight  columns,  of  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  (surrounded  with  a  wall; 
the  custodian  opens  the  gate).  The  back  part  of  the  cella  was  divided 
in  the  Roman  period  into  three  rooms.  A  statue  of  iSsculapias, 
found  here,  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Palermo.  The  temple  is  said 
to  have  contained  the  famous  painting  of  Alcmene  by  Zeuxis.  From 
it  Verres  attempted  to  steal  the  statue  of  Hercules  by  night,  but  his 
workmen  were  repulsed  by  the  pious  citizens. 

Adjoining  the  temple  is  the  Porta  Aurea^  the  town-gate  towards 
the  harbour,  by  which  the  Romans  entered  the  city  in  210.  Roads 
to  Porto  Empedocle  and  to  the  ancient  harbour  lead  through  this  gate. 

To  the  left,  outside  the  Porta  Aurea,  is  the  so-called  Tomb  of 
Theroriy  which,  like  the  Oratorium  of  Phalaris,  is  of  the  Roman  period. 

In  a  house  between  the  Tomb  of  Theron  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Acragas  and  Hypsas,  where  the  army  of  the  Romans  was  posted  during 
the  siege,  are  fragments  of  an  edifice  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
Hemplum  in  antis\  perhaps  the  Temple  of  ^sculapiuSi  containing  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Apollo  by  Myron,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have 
once  stood  in  this  vicinity. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Porta  Aurea  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ^Temple  of 
Zens,  which  was  never  completed  (closed;  custodian  in  the  ad- 
joining house).  This  vast  structure,  which  has  been  extolled  by 
Polybius  and  described  by  Diodorus,  was  erected  in  the  first  half 
of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  It  was  a  pseudo-peripteros  with  thirty-seven 
or  thirty-eight  huge  engaged  columns,  seven  at  each  end  (perhaps 
only  six  at  the  W.  end),  and  fourteen  on  each  side,  each  20  ft.  in 
circumference,  with  flutings  broad  enough  to  admit  of  a  man  stand- 
ing in  each.  The  flat  backs  of  the  columns  formed  a  series  of 
pilasters.  The  entrance  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but 
was  probably  at  the  W.  end,  where  traces  of  steps  have  been  found. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  cella,  although  uncertain  where,  stood  the 
38  colossal  Telamones  or  Atlantes,  one  of  which  has  been  recon- 
structed, and  measures  25  ft.  in  height.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  either  in  front  of  the  pilasters,  or  above  them  as  bearers 
of  the  entablature.  In  the  tympanum  (or  according  to  some  author- 
ities, in  the  metopes)  of  the  E.  side  was  represented  the  contest 
of  the  gods  with  the  giants,  on  the  W.  side  the  conquest  of  Troy. 
Entire  portions  of  the  side-walls  have  fallen  outwardly,  and  now 
lie  with  the  same  relative  disposition  of  their  parts  as  when  erect. 
The  notches  and  grooves  were  either  for  fitting  the  stones  into 
each  other,  or  for  raising  them  to  their  places.    Down  to  1401  a 
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considerable  part  of  the  temple  was  still  in  existence,  but  it  has 
been  gradually  removed,  and  in  recent  times  was  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Molo  of  Girgenti. 

Near  this  temple,  to  the  N.W.  (footpath),  M.  Cayallari  has  caused 
one  angle  of  a  temple  to  be  re-erected,  which  is  commonly  called 
that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Portions  of  two  distinct  temples,  how- 
ever,  have  been  nsed  in  the  restoration ;  the  older  portions  (four 
Doric  columns,  architrave,  and  triglyphs)  date  from  the  end  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.O.  Fragments  of  the  entablature  bear  distinct  traces  of 
stucco  and  colouring.  It  was  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  34  columns. 
Near  it  are  the  substructions  of  other  ancient  buildings.  Fine  view 
towards  the  N.  from  the  brink  of  the  so-called  piscina  (see  below). 

Appsoximate  Dihbnbzoks  of  the  temples  in  English  feet:  — 


Ceret 

Juno  Lac. 

Concord 

Hercul. 

Zeus 

Cast. 
A  Pol. 

^seul. 

Length  incl.  steps 

90 

134 

138 

241 

372 

Ill 

_ 

Breadth     .    .    . 

40 

64 

641/2 

90 

182 

53 

40 

Length  of  cella 

— 

91 

94 

156 

302 

79 

25 

Breadth  of  cella 

— 

30 

30 

46 

68 

I81/2 

_ 

Height  of  columns 

with  capitals  . 

— 

21 

221/2 

33 

55 

21 

— 

Diameter    of  col- 

umns     .    .    . 

— 

4 

4 

7 

14V4 

3»/4 

— 

Intercolumnia    . 

— 

51/2 

51/2 

TV* 

— 

— 

— 

Height  of  entabla- 

ture  .... 

— 

91/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hollow,  which  is  said  to  have  once 
been  occupied  by  the  fish-pond  (piscina)  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
is  a  garden  containing  remains  of  the  so-oalled  Temple  of  Vulcany 
whence  a  fine  view  of  the  temples  opposite  is  obtained.  The  Hippo- 
drome probably  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  Remains  of 
the  celebrated  Canals  of  Phaeax  still  exist  in  the  Piscina. 

We  now  inspect  the  points  of  interest  in  the  Modbbn  Town, 
including  the  temple  below  Santa  Maria  dei  Greci,  the  cathedral, 
San  Giorgio,  and  the  museum.  Ascending  from  the  Piazza  \ittorio 
Emanuele  (p.  338)  to  the  N.,  past  the  Prefettura,  and  skirting  the 
outer  fringe  of  the  town,  we  reach  the  old  Porta  BiMrria  (now  a 
view-terrace)  and  the  Via  del  Duomo.  Here  stands  the  Biblioteca 
Lucchesiana J  founded  in  the  18th  cent.,  opposite  which  the  Via 
Cannella  descends  to  the  left.  At  the  point  where  the  last-men- 
tioned street  joins  the  Via  Santa  Maria  dei  Greci,  below  what  Is 
left  of  the  church  of  that  name,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Temple 
have  been  brought  to  light.  These  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  the  citadel,  vi%.  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Atabyriua  (p.  337)  or  that  of  Athena,  This  was  a  perip- 
teros-hexastylos,  but  its  dimensions  are  unknown.    The  remains, 
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consisting  of  column-bases" and  a  stylobate,  suggest  the  time  of 
Theron. 

Returning  to  the  Biblioteca  Lucchesiana,  we'^now  follow  the 
Via  del  Duomo  towards  the  W. 

The  loftily-situated  Cathedra]  (985  ftO,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town,  was  begun  in  the  14th  cent.,  but  has  been  largely  modern- 
ized .  The  fine  old  pillars  and  arches  have,  however,  been  restored 
to  their  pristine  condition.  Beautiful,  also,  are  the  wooden  celling 
(restored  in  1688)  and  the  unfinished  campanile,  which  commands 
an  admirable  view.  The  interior  contains  (last  altar  on  the  right} 
a  Madonna  by  Ouido  Reni ;  and  in  the  Aula  Capitolarej  at  the  end  of 
the  left  aisle,  is  a  celebrated  Marble  Sarcophagus  with  reliefs  of  the 
myth  of  Hippolytus,  executed  in  the  Roman  period  after  a  good  Greek 
original  of  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  (sacristan  20-30c.). 

On  the  right  side,  Hippolytus  hunting.  On  one  end,  Phsedra  pining  for 
love,  with  her  attendants.  On  the  left  side  the  nurse  divulges  to  Hippolytus 
the  love  of  his  step-mother.    At  the  other  end,  death  of  Hippolytus. 

An  acoustic  peculiarity  in  the  cathedral  is  noteworthy.  A  person  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  high-altar  can  distinguish  every  word  spoken  on  the 
threshold  of  the  principal  W.  entrance,  though  the  distance  is  about  100  ft. 

In  the  Treasury  are  two  enamelled  caskets  of  the  loth  century. 
The  Cathedral  Archives  (entered  from  the  cathedral)  contain  numer- 
ous documents  of  the  Norman  period. 

The  cathedral  is  usually  regarded  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  second 
acropolis  -  temple  mentioned  by  Polybius  (comp.  Santa  Haria  del  Greci, 
p.  341),  though  for  this  view  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  its  position  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  hill.  A  native  archseologist  has  recently  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  acropolis-temples  of  Girgenti  should  not  be  looked  for 
here  at  all,  but  that  in  all  probability  the  hill  of  Girgenti  was  occupied  by 
the  ancient  Sicanian  town  of  Camiciis^  the  capital  of  King  Cocalos  (comp. 
p.  386).  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  Bupe  Atenea  (p.  343),  greatly 
reduced  in  size  by  inundations,  would  be  identified  as  the  acropolis  of 
the  Greek  settlement  of  Acragas ;  the  ruins  there  found  would  be  those 
of  the  common  shrine  of  Zeus  Atabyrius  and  Athena  (although,  in  that  case, 
there  could  have  been  little  room  for  any  other  important  building  on  the 
plateau  of  the  acropolis);  and  the  temple  discovered  beneath  Santo  Maria 
dei  Greci  would  represent  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  the  Acragantines 
erected  outside  their  town,  thus  maintaining  the  ancient  Sicanian  cult  on 
its  former  site. 

From  the  cathedral  we  proceed  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza  del 
Seminario,  from  the  S  W.  angle  of  which  we  descend  the  Salita 
del  Seminario .  [The  short  Salita  Oblati,  diverging  to  the  right,  leads 
to  a  barrack  incorporating  the  Norman  portal  of  the  former  church 
of  San  Giorgio.']  The  Salita  del  Seminario  debouches  on  the  Piazza 
del  Municipio,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Via  Atenea,  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  which  begins  at  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Here 
stands  the  Museum  (open  10-2),  which  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Signor  Cell,  and  contains  an  archaic  marble  *Statue  of  Apollo,  a 
sarcophagus  with  triglyphic  frieze  (found  near  the  sea  in  1886), 
numerous  prehistoric  and  other  vases,  coins,  and  fragments  of 
marbles.  —  In  the  Via  Atenea,  a  little  to  the  E.  are  the  Tost  Office 
and  the  Camera  di  Commercio,  opposite  each  other.    Farther  to  the 
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£.,  opposite  No.  155,  is  the  Church  del  Purgatorio,  Here,  below  the 
stone  lion,  is  the  entrance  to  the  old  'Catacombs*,  or  subterranean 
quarries,  which  extend  beneath  the  entire  town  (key  kept  by  the 
guardian  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  p.  340).  —  In  about  4  min.  more 
we  regain  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanueie,  which  is  adjoined  on  the 
S.E.  by  the  Paaeggio  Cavour  (p.  338),  below  the  Rupe  Atenea, 
which  commands  a  charming  Yiew.  A  band  plays  here  on  Sun.  & 
Thurs.  evening  in  summer,  and  on  Sun.  afternoon  in  winter.  In  clear 
weather  the  island  of  Pantelleria  (p.  447),  nearly  90  M.  distant  to 
the  W.S.W.,  is  visible  shortly  before  sunset. 

From  the  Villa  0(tribaldi,  the  public  garden  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele,  a  road  ascends  past  the  suppressed 
Capuchin  monastery  of  San  Vito  (now  a  prison),  turning  to  the  right, 
at  the  cross-roads,  and  again  to  the  right,  at  a  quarry,  450  yds. 
farther  on,  to  (20  min.)  the  Sock  of  Athena  (1150  ft.),  or  Rupe 
Atenea,  The  summit,  which  may  also  be  reached  by  a  pleasant 
footpath  from  the  E.  end  of  the  Passeggio  Cavour,  is  now  private 
property  (adm.,  including  a  description  of  the  ruins,  60  c).  The 
name  dates  merely  from  the  modern  explorations  in  search  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  narrow  plateau  at  the  top  (which  may, 
however,  have  been  larger  in  antiquity;  comp.  p.  342).  Nothing 
was  found  save  a  cistern,  a  fragment  of  a  girdle-wall  on  the  E. 
and  S>,  a  subterranean  passage,  and  the  foundations  of  an  uniden- 
tified Greek  building.  According  to  a  local  tradition,  the  depression 
(now  filled  up  again)  between  the  town  and  the  rock  was  artificially 
formed  by  Empedocles  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  N.  wind  (the 
'Tramontana*)  and  thus  dispel  the  malaria.  The  •Yibw  in  every 
direction  is  magnificent,  particularly  by  evening -light.  The  an- 
cient town-wall  crossed  the  Rock  of  Athena,  but  no  traces  of  this 
dart  of  it  are  preserved. 

A  visit  to  the  Sulphur  Mines  near  Oirgenti  (comp.  p.  266)  ia  also  inter- 
esting, bttt  an  introduction  is  generally  a  prerequisite.  One  of  the  mines 
is  close  to  the  railway-station. 


30.  From  Palermo  and  from  Oirgenti  to  Catania. 

FitoM  Palermo  to  Catania,  151  M.,  railway  in  6*/4-9  hrs.  (fares 
28  fr.  35,  19  fr.  86,  12  fr.  76  c.)*,  express  with  dining-car  for  lat  and  2nd 
class  passengers,  ddj.  2V2,I>-  872  fr.  (bothincl.  wine).  —  From  Girgemti  to 
Catania,  119  M.,  in  62/8-8V2  hrs.  (fares  28  fr.  20,  16  fr.  25,  10  fr.  60  c.)i 
express  with  dining-car  (see  above)  beyond  Banta-Caterina-Xirbi.  From 
Dec.  to  the  middle  of  May  a  through-carriage  (1st  &  2nd  class)  for  Syra- 
'cuse  is  attached  to  the  morning  express.  —  These  two  lines  unite  at  Santa- 
Caterina-Xirbi.  —  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  use  the  dining-car  should 
take  a  supply  of  refreshments,  as  railway  restaurants  are  few  and  far 
between  on  tiiis  line. 

From  Palbbmo  to  Santa- Catbbina-Xibbi.  —  To  (44  M.) 
RoccapalumbOf  see  pp.  333-335.  The  country  Is  bleak  and  de- 
serted,  54  M.  VaUedolmof  59V2  M,  Vallelungch  On  the  left  rises 
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the  Monte  Campanaro,  621/2  M.  VUlalba,  The  railway  here  reaches 
the  yalley  ot  the  Bilici,  which  flows  to  the  S.,  soon,  howeyer,  beyond 
(66V2  M.)  Marianopoli  (1148  ft.),  leaving  it  by  a  tunnel  nearly  4  M. 
long,  through  the  moiintain-rau^e  in  front,  on  which  the  yillage  of 
Marianopoli  (2360  ft.)  lies.  —  72V2  M.  Mtmiani-San-Cataldo,  San 
Gataldo  Is  much  nearer  the  railway  from  Girgentl  to  Santa- Oaterina- 
Xirbi  (see  below).  —  79  M.  Santa- Caterina-Xirbiy  see  p.  346. 


From  Girobnti  to  Santa-Catbrina-Xibbi.  —  To  (7  M.)  Ara- 
gona-Caldarty  see  p.  336.  The  train  passes  through  seyeral  tunnels 
and  traverses  a  district  full  of  sulphur -mines  (^zolfare';  p.  266). 
To  the  left  we  enjoy  fine  views  of  the  volcanic  hills,  some  of  which 
attain  a  considerable  height.  Just  beyond  (9  M.)  Comitini-Zolfare 
we  pass  through  a  ravine,  the  walls  of  which  consist  of  beautifully 
crystallized  gypsum,  veined  with  sulphur.  13  M.  Orotte,  perhaps 
the  ancient  Erbessus ,  whence  the  Romans  derived  their  supplies 
while  besieging  Agrigentum  in  B.C.  262.  The  Madonia  Mts.  to  the 
N.  remain  in  sight  for  some  time;  to  the  left  of  them  rise  the  Pizzo 
di  Oammarata  and  the  Pizzo  di  Sutera.  —  13V2  M.  Baealmuto^  a 
finely  situated  town  with  16,028  inhab.;  I81/2  M.  Castrofilippo. 

241/4  M.  Canioatti  is  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Lieata  and 
thence  viH  Modica  to  Syracuse  (R.  31).  The  town  (1476  ft. ;  Alb. 
Vene%ia)y  with  24,687  inhab.  and  a  technical  school,  is  situated  on 
a  slight  eminence  to  the  W.  of  the  station. 

The  road  from  Canicatfci  to  Palma  di  Montecbiaro  (dilis^ence  every  morn- 
ing in  5  hr<>.)  passes  near  the  loftily- situated  Naro  (1940  ft.;  12,900  inhab. )i 
with  a  chateau  of  the  Chiaramonti  and  several  small  catacombs  of  Christian 
origin.  Farther  on  the  road  reaches  Pahna  di  Montechiaro  (Alb.  del  Sole), 
a  town  with  14,800  inhab.,  near  which  grow  the  largest  almonds  in  Sicily. 
Steamboat,  see  p.  315. 

The  station  of  Canicattl  lies  beyond  the  junction,  on  the  line  to 
Lieata  (R.  31),  so  that  the  train  has  to  run  back  a  little  to  rejoin  the 
main  line.  —  301/2  M.  SerradifaleOy  a  small  town  from  which  Dome- 
nico  lo  Faso  Pietrasanta,  Duca  di  Serradifalco  (1783-1863),  the 
editor  of  the  'Antichitk  della  Sicilia*,  derived  his  title.  Two  short 
tunnels.  —  38V2  M.  San  Cataldo,  the  town,  named  after  St.  Gatal- 
dus  of  Tarentum,  with  18,090  inhabitants,  lies  1^4  M.  to  the  N.  of 
the  station.   In  the  neighbourhood  are  valuable  sulphur-mines. 

42V2  M.  Caltanissetta.  —  H6tbl  Bbistol,  in  a  small  street  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  B.  t  fr.  75  c.  ^siRonEBES,  Piazza  Garibaldi,  with  caf^- 
restaurant ;  Concokdia,  with  trattoria,  well  spoken  of.  — RestaurantOcanbrinutj 
in  the  Manicipio,  Piazza  Garibaldi.  —  Cab  from  the  station  40,  at  night  60  c. 

Caltanisetta  (1930  ft.),  a  provincial  capital  with  43,023  inhab., 
situated  on  a  hill,  is  the  most  important  town  In  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  From  the  station  we  follow  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele 
Secondo  to  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  the  chief  centre  of  traffic,  in 
which  are  situated  the  cathedral  (dedicated  in  1622),  containing  a 
few  paintings  of  the  later  Sicilian  school,  the  Municipio,  the  post 
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ofAee,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  Gorso  Umberto  Prlmo 
leads  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Yiale  Margherita,  with  the  Palazzo 
Provinciale  and  the  Qiardino  PubbUco,  which  commandB  a  striking 
view  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and  valleys,  especially  towards 
the  £.  A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the  Monte 
San  Gitdiano  (to  the  N.  of  the  town),  on  which  the  Sicilians  have 
erected  a  monument  to  the  Redeemer,  consisting  of  a  bronze  statue 
upon  a  substructure  resembling  a  chapel  (60  ft.  high  in  all). 

Caltanissetta  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  Sicilian  Sulpuub  Inocstbt,  and 
contains  tho  head  oflice  of  mines  and  a  school  for  mining  surveyors,  with 
a  collection  of  minerals.  Most  of  the  sulphur-mines  are  worked  by  very 
primitive  methods,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  machinery^  and  part  of 
the  sulphur  is  still  extravagautly  used  as  fuel  for  the  ^calcaroni"  or  smelt- 
ing-furnaces  (conical  white  edifices,  ahout  I6V2  ft-  in  height).  The  ex- 
portation of  the  mineral  is  aow  mainly  in  ths  hands  of  an  Anglo-Sicilian 
company,  which  has  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in  steadying  prices 
and  increasing  the  output.  The  output  of  raw  sulphur  in  1894  amounted 
to  346,222  tons,  in  1603  to  470,4(0  tons,  and  in  1904  to  496,367  tons.  The 
total  amount  produced  in  1904  in  the  whole  of  Italy  (comp.  p.  265)  was 
529,352  tons,  valued  at  50,641,175  fr. 

About  13/4  H.  to  the  E.  of  Caltanissetta  lies  the  monastery  of  Badla  di 
Sanio  Spirito^  a  fine  example  of  the  Norman  style,  erected  by  Roger  I. 
A  cross-road,  about  100  yds.  farther  on,  leads  to  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant sulphur-mines  in  Sicily.  About  IV4  M.  farther  on  by  the  highroad 
are  the  Maccalube  di  TerrapUata^  a  mud-volcano  resembling  the  Maccalube 
near  Girgeoti  (p.  836). 

A  road  (diligence  in  13  hrs.)  leads  from  Caltanissetta  to  Terranova 
(p.  319),  via  Pietraperzia,  Barrafranca  (road  to  the  left  hence  to  Piazza 
ArmeHnai  p.  847),  Mazzarino,  and  Butera. 


At  Santa-Caterina-Xirbi  ri2(ii^  Restaurant),  79  M.  from  Palermo 
and  47  M.  from  Qirgenti ,  the  two  lines  unite.  The  station  is  at 
Xirbi,  6  M.  from  the  little  town  of  Santa  Caterina.  Girgenti  pass- 
engers catch  their  first  glimpse  of  Mt.  iEtna  just  before  reaching 
Xirbi.  —  The  following  distances  are  reckoned  from  Palermo. 

83  M.  Imera.  The  line  crosses  the  Fiume  Salso  (p.  349)  and  threads 
a  tunnel.  —  88  M.  Villarosaj  a  pleasant-looking  town,  with  valuable 
sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  train  enters  a  mountainous  re- 
gion, and  ascends  in  windings,  across  viaducts  and  through  tunnels 
and  cuttings.  The  last  are  often  provided  with  strong  vaulted  roofs 
on  account  of  the  unstable  nature  of  the  slopes  above.  We  then 
thread  the  tortuous  ravine  between  Calascibetta  (p.  346)  and  Ca- 
Btrogiovanni,  affording  glimpses  of  these  places  high  overhead. 

95  M.  Castrogiovanni  (Rail.  Restaurant).  An  omnibus  (fare 
i  fr.,  down  75  c,  luggage  25  c.)  ascends  in  about  1  hr.  from  the 
station  to  the  town.  On  the  rocks  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  stands 
a  Roman  altar.  The  ascent  to  the  town  on  foot  takes  IVi'l^A  ^'- ; 
the  steep  river-bed  about  halfway  up  is  a  short-cut. 

Castrogiovajini  (i4£&.  Belvedere^  pleasantly  situated,  R.,  L.,  & 
A.  3,  pens.  incl.  wine  10  fr.,  bargaining  advisable),  the  Arabic 
Kasf  Yani,  a  corruption  of  Etina,  was  termed  ^inexpugnabilis'  by 
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Llvy,  and  has  recently  been  very  strongly  fortified.  It  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  leyel  summit  of  a  hill  (2605  tt.\  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  and  open  towards  the  £.  Pop.  26,080. 

Enna  haa  played  a  conspicnoaa  part  in  tbe  history  of  Sicily.  Iiong 
before  tbe  Greeks  colonized  it  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Sikelians,  whose 
myths  are  intimately  connected  with  this  hill,  and  this  was  the  principal 
scene  of  the  worship  of  the  Demeter-Kora  of  the  aborigines.  The  soil  is 
much  less  fertile  than  it  was  in  ancient  times,  when  dense  forests, 
brooks,  and  lakes  converted  this  district  into  a  luxuriant  garden,  where  the 
hounds,  it  is  said,  lost  the  scent  of  their  game  amid  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  fields  yielded  a  hundredfold. 

Enna  orHenna  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Syracuse  in  B.G.  664, 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  its  mother-city.  About  397  it  fell  by  treachery 
into  the  hands  of  Dionysius  I. ;  Agathocles  also  possessed  himself  of  the 
town ;  in  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  captured  by  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C. 
259,  and  finally  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans.  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
the  disaffection  of  the  town  was  checkmated  by  the  energy  of  the  Roman 
garrison.  When  the  slaves  under  Eunus  had  thrown  themselves  into  Enna 
the  Romans  regained  possession  of  the  place  only  after  a  fierce  struggle. 
The  siege  lasted  for  two  years  (133-132),  and  to  this  day  Roman  missiles 
are  found  at  the  approach  to  Gastrogiovanni  where  the  ascent  is  most 
graduaL  The  besieged  were  reduced  by  famine  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms.  In  837  A.D.  the  Saracens  in  vain  endeavoured  to  storm  the  town,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  surrounding  district  had  fled  for  refuge. 
In  859  Abbas  ibn  Fabdl  gained  possession  of  the  fortress  through  treachery, 
a  prisoner  having  introduced  the  Arabs  into  the  town  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
on  the  X.  side.  The  booty  was  enormous.  Some  of  the  women  were  sent  as 
slaves  as  far  as  Bagdad.  In  1087  the  Normans  took  the  town.  It  was  retaken 
by  Henry  VI.  in  1197  and  was  again  partly  fortified  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  main  street  ascends  through  the  town  to  the  old  citadel, 
known  as  La  Rocca,  a  very  ancient  structure,  repaired  by  King 
Manfred,  with  numerous  towers.  The  *Vibw  from  the  platform 
of  the  highest  tower  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Sicily  (especially  by 
sunset-light),  as  we  stand  at  the  central  point  of  the  island  (Enna,  the 
^umbilicus'  of  Sicily).  Towards  the  E.  towers  the  pyramid  of  iEtna; 
to  the  N.  run  two  mountain  -  chains,  ramifications  of  the  Nebrodian 
Mts. ;  towards  the  N.N.E.  rises  Monte  Alte8ina(S9i6  ft.),  beyond  the 
hill  on  which  Calascibetta  lies  (2880  ft. ;  diligence  from  Gastrogio- 
vanni in  12/3  hr.).  On  the  E.  prolongation  of  the  latter  lie  Leonforte 
and  Agira ;  between  the  two,  more  in  the  background,  Troina  (see 
p.  335).  Farther  to  the  E.  is  Centuripe.  To  the  N.N.W.,  on  a 
precipitous  ridge  between  Monte  Alteslna  and  the  Madonian  Mts.,  are 
Petralia  Soprana  and  Gangi.  To  the  N.W.,  Monte  San  Calogero, 
near  Termini,  Is  visible ;  to  the  W.,  the  Pizzo  di  Cammarata ;  and  to 
the  S.,  the  Heraean  Mts.,  Licata,  and  the  sea.  —  A  walk  round  the 
citadel  affords  a  series  of  beautiful  views.  —  Not  a  vestige  is  left  of 
the  famous  temples  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Proserpine.  The  former 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  where  La  Rocca  is  situated,  and  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  Salvo ^  near  the  convent  of  the  Padri  Riformati. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  town  is  a  CastUj  built  by  Frederick  II. 
of  Aragon. 

The  Gateedbal,  founded  in  1307,  contains,  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  a  censer  on  ap  anti<][ue  stand.    The  pulpit  «nd  the  cholr» 
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stalls  are  also  noteworthy,  and  in  the  treasury  is  an  ancient  silver- 
gilt  tabernacle.  —  The  Biblioteea  ComunaU  contains  some  good 
incnnahnla,  and  the  Museo  contains  rases,  coins,  and  a  few  pictures. 
—  Another  fine  view  is  enjoyed  from  a  terrace  adjoining  the  Cori" 
vento  San  Francesco  in  the  market-place. 

A  carriage-road  rnns  to  the  8.  from  Gastrogiovaniii  to  (18V2  M.)  Ftaxza 
Jrmerina.  Passing  numerous  grottoes  and  caves,  we  reach  (2  hrs.)  ihe  small 
Logo  Perguta  (2211  ft.;  depth  16  ft.),  the  fabled  locality  whence  Pluto 
carried  off  Proserpine.  In  2  hrs.  more  we  strike  the  road  from  Assoro 
(see  below). 

As  we  continne  onr  journey  by  railway,  we  enjoy  a  beau- 
tiful retrospect  of  the  two  rocky  nests  of  Galascibetta  and  Cas- 
trogiovanni.  —  102  M.  Leonforte,  prettily  situated  on  a  hill  4  M. 
to  the  N.  (diligence  in  i^/2liT.y  1  fr. ;  highroad  and  diligence  from 
the  town  to  Nicosia  or  Gangi,  see  p.  335). 

The  train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  Dittaino  (Chrysas),  — 
108  M.  AasorO'Valguameray  the  ancient  Assorus,  a  Sikelian  town. 
To  the  left,  fine  view  of  Mount  iEtna,  which  henceforth  remains 
in  sight. 

Fbom  Assobo  to  Caltaoibonb,  terminus  of  a  branch-line  from  Valsa- 


6  hrs.  as  far  as  Piazza  Armerinay  via(8VsM.)  Valgwxmeraf  going  on  next 
morning  from  Piazza  to  Caltagirone  in  5  hrs.  (&Vs  fr.).  About  3s/4  H.  heyond 
Valguamera  the  route  to  Castrogiovanni  (see  above)  diverges  to  the  right, 
before  reaching  Piazza  we  join  the  carriage-road  which  leads  from  Calta- 
nissetta  (p.  3M)  via  Pietraperzia  (1460  ft.)  and  Barrafranca  (1456  ft.)  to 
(39  M.)  Piazza. 

Fiaua  Armirina  (2360  ft. ;  Aibergo  delta  Concordia  ;  Albergo  del  Sole), 
Sicil.  Chiazza,  contains  24,119  inhab.  and  some  architectural  remains  of 
ttie  Gorman  period.  We  follow  the  Terranova  road  (p.  349)  towards  the  S. 
to  8an  Conoy  where  the  road  to  Caliagirone  (p.  402)  diverges  to  the  left. 

IIOV2  M.  Raddusa,  — 116  M.  Agira,  formerly  San  Filippo  d^Ar- 
girh  (highroad  to  Leonforte ;  diligence  in  2^4  hrs.).  The  town  lies 
on  a  hill  (2130  ft.),  about  11  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Sikelian  cities  (Agyrium),  The 
historian  Diodorus  gives  an  account  of  this  his  native  town,  and 
relates  how  Hercules  visited  it  during  his  wanderings  with  lolaus 
and  was  worshipped  here.  It  has  thus  been  suggested  by  Movers 
that  a  PhcBnici^n  colony  existed  here  at  a  remote  period.  Timoleon 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  town  in  339  by  introducing  new  citizens 
from  Greece  and  built  an  agora,  temple,  and  handsome  theatre,  of 
which  no  traces  remain.  St.  Philip,  whose  festival  is  on  May  1st, 
has  superseded  Hercules  as  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  place.  Fine 
marble  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

About  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Agira,  in  the  valley  of  the  brook  of  the  same 
name,  lies  Oagliano  Caztel/errato^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Sikelian  town  of  Oalaria,  The  commandant  of  Ongliano,  Hontaner  di  Sosa, 
in  1300,  lured  the  French  under  the  Count  of  Brienne  into  an  ambuscade, 
so  that  3UU  French  knights  were  captured  or  slain.  High  above  the  town, 
to  the  N.E.,  lies  Troina  (p.  336). 

The  line  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Dittaino i  On  the  right 
rises  the  long  ridge  of  Monte  SaOpeUo  (1800  ft.);  behind  it  Monic 
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Judica  (2506  ft. ;  sec  p.  334).  —  1221/2  M.  Catenanuova-Centuripe, 
On  the  hill  to  the  left,  71/2  M.  from  the  station  (omnibus  1  fr.),  and 
rising  abruptly  above  the  valley  of  the  Simeto^  is  situated  Centuripe, 
or,  as  it  was  called  until  recently,  Centorhi  (2380  ft. ;  Albergo  della 
PacCy  in  the  piazza,  very  poor),  with  10,900  inhabitants.  Magnificent 
view  of  iEtna.  In  ancient  times  the  situation  of  Centuripae  was 
compared  with  that  of  Eryx.  During  the  Roman  period  this  was 
an  important  place.  In  1233  it  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  II.  on 
account  of  its  disaffection,  and  the  population  removed  to  Augusta 
(p.  403).  Remains  of  a  few  Roman  buildings  are  preserved.  Nu- 
merous vases,  terracottas,  coins,  and  cut  stones  have  heen  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Between  the  town  and  station  are  some 
sulphur-mines.   An  introduction  to  the  Sindaco  is  desirable. 

The  train  still  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Dittaino  for  a  short 
time.  A  picturesque  view  is  obtained  of  Centuripe,  on  the  hill  to 
the  left,  and  of  ^tna  farther  on.  125 V2  M.  Muglia;  130  M.  Sferro. 
A  complete  view  is  now  obtained  of  Mt.  ^tna,  and  we  enter  the 
exLuherantly  fertile  Piano  di  Catania,  which  extends  to  the  right. 
1337-2  M.  Gerbini.  Beyond  (137  M.)  Portiere  Stella  the  train  crosses 
the  Simeto,  which  receives  the  Dittaino  a  little  to  the  S.  —  138  M. 
Simeto.  —  139  M.  Moita  SanV Anastasia ;  the  town  (4243  inhab. ; 
several  humhle  trattorie),  with  an  old  castle  on  a  precipitous  cone, 
lies  4V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  (it  is  nearer  the  station  of  Misterbianco, 
p.  387).  —  146  M.  Bicocca  (Rail.  Restaurant),  where  the  line 
unites  with  that  from  Syracuse  to  Catania  (p.  402),  Before  Catania 
is  reached,  the  sea  is  again  visible;  the  line  passes  through  an 
old  stream  of  lava  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 

151  M.  Catania,  see  p.  387. 


31.  From  Girgenti  to  Syracuse  via  Canicatti 
and  Licata. 

From  Girgenti  to  Syracuse  the  traveller  may  either  select  the  route 
via  Catania  (R.  30)  and  the  steamer  which  leaves  Porto  Empedocle  once 
weekly  (p.  315;  Thurs.,  at  1  a.m. ;  embarkation  or  landing  1  fr.)  or  take  the 
line  (188  M.)  via  Canicatti  and  Licata.  The  latter  alterDative,  however, 
involves  an  additional  stoppage  for  the  night  (best  in  Mudica),  as  there  are 
no  through- trains.  The  train  to  (131  91.)  Modica  takes  11  hrs.,  while  that 
from  Modica  to  Syracuse  takes  3  hrs.  This  tour  is  seldom  made,  as  it 
offers  little  of  interest  beyond  the  excursions  to  the  Val  d^Ispica  and  to 
Falazzolo  Acreide  from  Modica.   The  notes  below  are  accordingly  very  brief. 

From  Girgenti  to  (241/4  M.)  Canicatt),  see  p.  344.  The  railway 
gradually  descends  in  wide  curves  towards  the  coast..  The  railway 
embankments  are  covered  at  many  places  with  stonecrop,  which 
hlossoms  very  early  in  the  spring.  Dwarf-palms  are  seen  in  the 
meadows.  The  goats  of  the  district  have  large  horns  resembling 
those  of  antelopes.  —  3072  M.  Delia ;  3472  M.  Campobello,  a  town 
with  12,095  inhab.,  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  near  large  sulphur- 
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mines.  Several  long  tunnels  are  traversed  both  before  and  beyond 
(41 V2  M.)  Favarotta.  —  46V2  M.  Sant'Oliva, 

53  M.  Licata  (Alh,  Imera;  Bella  Sicilia;  Brit,  vice-consul,  Sig, 
Angela  Verderame ;  Lloyd*s  agent,  8ig,  Arthur  Verderame;  steamboat, 
see  p.  315),  with  22,993  inhab.,  is  the  chief  trading-town  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  exports  sulphur  extensively.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  town  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Gela  by  the 
Mameitines  about  284,  the  Tyrant  Phintias  of  Acragas  erected 
and  named  after  himself.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Poggio 
di  SanVAngelo,  the  Greek  Eknomos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fiume 
8al80,  the  Himera  Meridionalis  of  the  ancients.  The  present  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Linbijddhah. 

The  place  was  an  ancient  Phcenician-Carthaginian  fortress,  garrisoned 
by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  war  with  Agathocles  in  311,  whilst  the 
latter  was  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here. in  256  Regulus, 
before  his  expedition  to  Africa,  vanquished  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  one 
of  the  greatest  naval  battles  on  record ,  in  which  not  fewer  than  300,000 
men  were  engaged.  Carthalo,  favoured  by  a  storm,  destroyed  a  large  fleet 
of  Roman  transports  on  this  coast  in  249. 

The  railway  now  skirts  the  coast,  traversing  extensive  wheat 
fields.  —  60  M.  Falconara^  with  a  villa  of  Baron  Bordonaro. — 67^2  M. 
Butera;  on  the  mountain-slope  6  M.  to  the  N.  lies  the,  small  town 
of  Butera  (1320  ft.),  which  was  held  by  the  Saracens  from  853  to  1089. 
The  Prince  of  Butera  was  the  chief  of  the  Sicilian  grandees.  The 
sterile  plain  through  which  we  now  pass  is  the  Campi  Geloi  of  Virgil. 

7472^.  Terranova  di  Sicilia  (Atbergo-Ristorante  Trinacria; 
British  vice-consul,  Sig,  V.  Bresmes;  steamboat,  see  p.  315),  a 
seaport  with  22,019  inhab.,  founded  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  II., 
and  situated  on  a  hill,  is  intersected  by  the  long  Corso  from  W. 
to  E.  It  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveller.  —  In  and  near 
Terranova  are  the  remains  of  Gela,  where  the  dramatist  ^schylus 
died,  B.C.  456.  The  height  to  the  W.,  on  the  left  of  the  raiilway 
and  the  road  to  Licata  (Capo  Soprano),  was  the  ancient  Necropolis, 
where  numerous  vases  have  been  found. 

Gela,  founded  in  B.C.  689  by  a  Dorian  colony  under  Antiphemus  of  Rhodes 
and  Entimus  of  Crete,  so  rapidly  attained  to  prosperity  that  in  582  it  was 
itself  in  a  position  to  send  forth  a  colony  to  found  Acragas.  After  a 
period  of  aristocratic  government,  Cleander  and  after  him  his  brother 
Hippocrates  obtained  the  supreme  power.  Under  the  rule  of  the  latter  Gela 
rose  to  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  (498-491).  His  successor  Gelon  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  of  the  Deinomenides  to  Syracuse,  carrying 
with  him  one-half  of  the  population  of  Gela.  The  remainder  he  left  under 
the  rule  of  his  brother  Hiero.  In  B.  C.  405  Gela  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  under  Himilco.  The  description  given  by  Diodorus  (xiii.) 
proves  that  the  town  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Gela.  Timoleon  re-erected 
the  town  and  peopled  it  with  colonists.  In  B.C.  311  Agathocles  treach- 
erously caused  5O00  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
Mamertines  destroyed  the  town  about  B.C.  282.  Since  that  period  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  pages  of  history.  --  The  remains  of  a  Doric  Temple 
of  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  are  still  standing  about  Vjt  M.  to  the  E. 
of  the  town  (Piazza  del  Holino  a  Vento)  -,  and  the  river  is  300  paces  beyond 
them.  This  is  groundlessly  supposed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
whose  celebrated  statue  was  sent  by  Himilco  to  Tyre,  where  it  was  found 
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by  Alexander  the  Ore&t.    The  traces  of  a  fitUl  earlier  structure  were  die- 
covered  under  this  building  in  1906. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Maroglio  immediately  beyond  Terranova, 
and  the  Dirillo  7-8  M.  farther  on.  —  84  M.  Dirillo,  —  88  M.  Bfaeari ; 
the  small  town,  with  3864  inhab.,  perhaps  identical  with  the  an- 
cient Aerillae,  lies  5  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  station ;  its  name  is  well 
known  from  Prilice  Biscari,  the  antiquarian,  whose  collection  was 
visited  by  Goethe  at  Catania  in  1787  (comp.  p.  390). 

93  M.  Vittoria  (880  ft.;  Albergo-BistoranU  Italia^  Via  Principe 
Umberto  4,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3  fr. ;  Roma,  at  the  station,  primitive ;  cab 
from  the  station  76  c),  a  pleasant  little  town  with  30,832  inhab., 
has  the  largest  wine-trade  in  Sicily. 

The  archaeologist  is  recommended  to  take  an  excursion  from  Vittoria 
to  (8  M.)  Scoglitti,  the  port  of  Vittoria,  which  lies  2V2-3  M.  to  the  If.W. 
of  the  site  of  t^e  ancient  Gamarina.  Oamarina  was  founded  by  Syracuse 
in  599,  and  destroyed  in  552  for  attempting  to  assert  its  independence,  but 
was  re-erected  by  Hippocrates  of  Gela  in  492  after  the  battle  of  the  Helorus 
(Tellaro,  see  p.  352).  Gelon  again  depopulated  the  town  in  484  and  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  but  it  was  colonized  a  second  time  by 
Gela  in  461.  In  405  Dionysius  on  his  retreat  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
follow  him,  and  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  339  it 
was  re-colonized  by  Timoleon,  but  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  A.D.  853  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Abb3«  ibn  FahdI. 
Camarina,  of  which  there  are  now  practically  no  traces  left,  was  about 
5  H.  in  circumference,  and  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Camarina  (ancient 
HipparU\  at  the  point  where  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Camerina  now  • 
stands  on  a  sand-hill,  100  ft.  in  height.  —  From  Scoglitti  we  may  take  the 
steamer  mentioned  at  p.  315  to  Syracuse. 

98  M.  Cdmiso  (803  ft.),  a  country-town  with  25,837  inhabitants. 
The  famous  Fountain  of  Diana,  the  water  of  which  refused  to  mingle 
with  wine  when  drawn  by  women  of  impure  character,  was  situated 
here.  Beyond  Comiso  the  railway  ascends  in  a  wide  curve,  afford- 
ing a  fine  view.  It  then  traverses  a  plateau,  sloping  towards  the  E. 
and  intersected  by  several  deep  ravines.  —  IO6V2M.  Donnafugata, 

1 I8V2  M.  Ragusa  Superiore  (1630  ft.  j  Oafffe  at  the  station ;  Alb. 
Oentrale,  Piazza  Umberto  Prime),  with  32,060  inhab.  and  some 
mediflBval  churches,  is  perhaps  the  ancient  Ina,  (^Hybla  Heraea^ 
which  is  usually  located  here,  probably  lay  farther  to  the  N.,  near 
Ghiaramonte.)  —  The  train  at  first  runs  in  wide  curves  high  above 
the  town,  then  descends  through  a  series  of  tunnels.  Beyond  the 
fourth  tunnel  we  have  a  beautiful  retrospect,  to  the  right,  of  Ragusa 
Superiore.  —  124  M.  Ragu$a  Inferiore,  with  about  7800  inhabitants. 
The  whole  of  the  environs  belong  to  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade, 
who  possesses  a  cotton-factory  here.  The  neighbouring  rocks  con- 
tain numerous  grottoes.  —  Farther  on  we  cross  the  River  ErminiOf 
with  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge  to  the  right,  and  thread  seven  tunnels, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  length. 

131  M.  M6dica  (1446ft.;  Stella  d^ Italia;  Leone),  with  49,960 
inhab.,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  county  of  that  name,  lies  in  a 
rocky  valley,  consisting  of  two  ravines  which  unite  in  the  town.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  town  were  sadly  devastated  by  an  inundation  in 
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Sept.,  1902.  The  height  between  the  valleys  aflfords  a  survey  of  the 
three  arms  of  the  town.   The  ancient  Motyka^  which  once  occupied 
.  this  site,  was  originally  a  PhoBnician  settlement,  which  soon  passed 
to  the  Sikelians ;  its  history  is  insignificant. 

From  Modica  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque Val  or  Cava  d'Jspica,  a  deep  ravine  in  the  limestone  rock 
(6-8 M. ;  very  rough  road;  guide  advisable).  The  road  to  Spaccafomo 
(see  below)  is  quitted  beyond  the  road  which  descends  to  IScicli,  and 
we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  at  the  S.E. 
exit  from  which  lies  Spaccafomo. 

Sicily  contains  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  rock  -  tombs,  often 
wrongly  named  Ddieri.  Tombs  of  this  kind  have  been  found  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  at  Caltabelotta,  Siculiana,  and  Ba£fadale,  and  on 
the  S.E.  around  Monte  Lauro  (Palazzolo,  Fantalica);  also  to  the  N.  of 
Syracuse  as  far  as  a  point  beyond  Capo  Santa  Croce,  and  at  Maletto  and 
Bronte  to  the  W.  of  ^tna.  They  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  Sicanians. 
The  grottoes  of  the  Val  d^/spica  are  the  most  numerous  and  present  the 
greatest  variety.  Some  of  them  were  used  as  habitations  at  a  later  date. 
They  either  consist  of  different  stories,  connected  in  the  interior  by  circular 
apertures,  or  of  single  chambers ,  the  entrances  to  which  in  the  rock  are 
almost  invariably  at  least  the  height  of  a  man  above  the  ground.  Rings 
hewn  in  stone  which  are  seen  here  probably  served  some  purpose  of  domestic 
economy.  As  most  of  the  grottoes  still  contain  graves,  it  is  probable  that 
this  formed  the  Necropolis  of  an  ancient  town,  which  lay  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau  (perhaps  Casmenae^  see  below).  Others  believe  that  the 
caverns  are  the  relics  of  a  very  ancient  town  of  rock-dwellers.  Numerous  in- 
scriptions prove  that  they  were  used  as  a  burial-place  by  the  Christians  in 
the  4th  century.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  grottoes  are  the  so-called  Casiello 
d*I*pica^  the  Spelonca  Grotsa,  the  Grotta  del  Corvo^  and  the  GroUa  del  Vento. 

Beyond  Modica  the  line  runs  to  the  S.W.  to  (136  M.)  Seicli,  a 
town  with  15,917  inhab. ;  it  then  turns  towards  the  sea,  and  beyond 
(143  V2  M.)  Sampieri  skirts  the  coast.  —  At  (1 49 V2  M.)  PozxaUo  (Brit, 
vice-consul,  Sig.  F.  P.  Giunta),  with  6593  inhab.,  the  line  turns  in- 
land, towards  the  N.E.  To  the  right  we  enjoy  glimpses  of  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  Sicily,  the  rugged  promontory  of  Capo  Passero  (Paehy- 
num),  with  its  islands,  harbours  (Porto  d'TJlisae^  Porto  Palo)^  tunny- 
fisheries,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Belortu  (p.  352). 

1541/2  M.  Spaccafomo  (Alb.  di  Guglielmo  Dioclesiano),  a  town 
of  10,700  inhab.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  d'Ispica  (see  above). 

An  excursion  maybe  made  from  Spaccafomo  by  a  carriage-road  to  (11  Vs  M.) 
Pachino  (11,122  inhab.)  and  thence  to  the  S.E.  to  the  (4^2  H.  farther)  Capo 
Paesero^  an  island  that  was  formerly  a  peninsula  (large  lighthouse).  In  the 
vicinity  are  some  fine  stalactite  grottoes.  Road  from  Pachino  to  Noto  (see 
below),  13  M.  (diligence  in  3  hrs.  \  from  Xoto  in  the  evening,  from  Pachino 
in  the  morning). 

158M.  Rosolini  (445  ft.)  disputes  with  Spaccafomo  (see  above) 
the  claim  to  be  the  site  of  the  Syracusan  colony  of  Casm^nae,  founded 
in  B.C.  644.  —  1621/2  M.  San  Paolo.  We  cross  the  Asimro^  the 
ancient  Assinarus. 

1671/2  M.  Noto  (520  ft. ;  JJoma,  Vittoria,  each  with  trattoria), 
a  pleasant  and  thriving  town  with  22,285  inhab.,  contains  hand- 
some palaces  of  the  provincial  aristocracy  and  a  small  archaeological 
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museum.  In  the  S.  transept  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croat  is  a  fine 
Madonna  by  Franc.  Laurana  (1471 ;  signed).  The  present  town, 
founded  in  1703,  lies  5  M.  from  the  site  of  an  earlier  one,  which 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693.  Of  the  older  Noto  the 
ruins  are  still  visible,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sikelian  and  after- 
wards Greek  town  of  Tieeium. 

Diligence  to  Pachino^  see  p.  351  i  to  Palazzolo  Aereide^  see  below. 

About  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Koto,  on  a  low  mound  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tellaro  (Helorus)^  stands  La  Fiztuta^  a  fragment  of  a  column,  about  30  ft. 
in  height,  constructed  of  blocks  without  mortar.  This  is  said  to  be  a  rem- 
nant of  the  monument  erected  by  the  Syracusans  in  the  bed  of  the  Assinarus 
after  the  sanguinary  defeat  of  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  (Sept.,  413).  A 
tomb  beside  the  colantn  dates  from  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  On  a  low  hill  on  the 
left  bank,  about  750  yds.  from  the  column,  in  the  district  of  Stampaci, 
some  traces  of  the  ancient  town  of  ffelorttt  have  been  foand.  These,  dating 
from  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  consist  mainly  of  the  walls  on  the  K.  and  If.W. 
and  three  towers. 

From  Noto  the  train  descends  to  (172  M.)  Avola  (16,300  inhab.), 
where  almond-trees  and  the  sugar-cane  flourish,  approaches  the 
coast,  and  crosses  the  river  CassihiU  (ancient  Oacyparis)^  on  the 
banks  of  which  Demosthenes  and  6000  Athenians  had  to  surrender 
in  413.  On  the  hill-slopes  facing  the  sea.  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
is  a  large  Sikelian  necropolis.  Thence  we  traverse  the  coast-plain 
via  (182^2  M.)  Santa  Teresa  Longarini  to  — 

188  M.  Syracuse  (p.  405J. 


About  19  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Modica,  as  far  to  the  N.W.  of  Noto 
(diligence  in  4-5  hrs.),  and  27  M.  to  the  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  con- 
nected with  all  three  by  highroads,  lies  — 

Palazz6lo  Acr^ide  (2285  ft.;  Alhergo  Italia),  the  Aerae  of 
the  Greeks,  afterwards  Placeolum  (Arabic  El-Ahrdt^  the  Balensul  of 
Edrisi,  p.  274).  It  has  16,100  inhabitants.  Acra  was  founded  by  the 
Syracusans  in  B.C.  664,  and  formed  part  of  their  territory  until  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  conquered  by  Marcellus.  The  town  apparently  escaped 
destruction  down  to  the  time  of  the  Saracenic  wars.  The  custodian 
('Guardia  delle  antichitk')  should  be  inquired  for  at  the  inn. 

The  Acropolis  and  the  older  part  of  the  town  lay  on  the  hill  which 
rises  above  the  modem  town,  and  were  accessible  from  the  £.  only. 
The  top  affords  a  fine  vieW  in  every  direction.  The  approach  was 
protected  by  latomias.  Tombs  of  all  periods  have  been  discovered 
here,  some  being  of  Greek  origin  with  reliefs,  a  few  also  of  the 
early -Christian  period.  We  may  also  visit  the  so-called  Tempio 
Ferale  (temple  of  the  dead;  key  to  be  brought  from  the  town), 
with  holes  for  inscriptions  in  the  walls,  some  water-conduits,  and  a 
small  Theatre  J  of  late-Greek  origin,  containing  twelve  tiers  of  seats 
for  600  spectators.  Looking  to  the  N.  from  the  theatre,  we  see  the 
little  town  of  Buseemi^  with  an  antique  necropolis,  on  a  hill  above 
a  deep  ravine ;  this  is  perhaps  the  ancient  Herbesntt.  Adjacent  to 
the  theatre  is  the  Odeon,  or,  according  to  others,  a  bath-establish- 
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ment.  To  the  S.  of  the  Acropolis  rises  the  Monte  Piruta,  with 
numerous  small  mortuary  chambers  (p.  352).  —  In  the  Contrada  dei 
SanticeUi,  a  valley  V/2  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^*  ^^  ^^6  Monte  Pineta,  are  the 
curious  bas-reliefs,  mutilated  only  in  the  19th  century,  of  the  *SantonV . 
They  appear  to  have  pertained  to  a  burial-place,  and  on  most  of  them 
is  the  seated  figure  of  a  goddess  (supposed  to  be  Cybele),  with  Hermes 
beside  her.  Not  far  from  this  spot  is  a  large  burial-ground,  the  Acro- 
eoro  della  Torre,  where  hundreds  of  sarcophagi  have  been  opened. 

Fbom  Palazzolo  to  Sybacusb,  27  M.,  there  are  two  roads.  The 
diligence  (every  morning,  in  6  hrs. ;  fare  8^4  fr.)  follows  the  more 
southerly  road,  via  Canicattini  and  Floridia.  The  towns  seen  to  the 
left  of  the  N.  road  are  Cassaro  and  Ferla;  farther  on,  to  the  N.E., 
is  Sorkino  (p.  404),  on  an  eminence.  Floridia,  a  town  with  12,165 
Inhab.,  in  the  midst  of  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  olive-groves,  is 
about  7Y2  M.  from  Syracuse.  On  a  hill  to  the  left,  about  halfway, 
is  the  village  of  Belvedere  (p.  417).  —  Syracuse,  see  p.  405. 

Near  Floridia  is  the  Cava  di  Spamfinato  (or  Culatrello),  a  highly  ro- 
mantic gorge ,  through  which  the  Athenians  forced  their  way  on  their 
retreat  to  the  ^Akraion  Lepas'  (Acreean  Rock)  in  B.C.  413.  At  the  rock, 
however,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Syracusans,  they  were  repulsed 
(comp.  p.  407).  A  visit  to  the  pass  takes  5  hrs.  (guide  necessary;  don- 
keys at  Floridia);  the  charge  for  a  one-horse  carriage  from  Syracuse  is 
13  fr.  (including  hire  of  donkey  from  Floridia). 


32.  From  Falenno  to  Messina  by  the  Coast. 

144  M.  Railway  in  51/2-71/4  hrs.  (fares  27  fr.  25,  19  fr.  10,  12  fr.  30  c). 
The  expresses  run  down  to  the  pier  at  Ble^sina,  making  direct  connection 
with  the  ferry- steamers  for  Villa  San  Giovanni  and  Regt£io,  and  so  with 
the  express  trains  to  Naples  and  Metaponto  (comp.  pp.  252,  245).  For  the 
'train  de  luxe',  with  dining-car  and  through-carriages  fjr  Berlin  and  Paris, 
which  are  ferried  across  from  Messina  to  Villa  San  Giovanni,  see  p.  252 
(supplementary  tickets  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  ca.  IOV2  fr.)«  The  sup- 
plement for  the  drawing-room  car  on  the  daily  express  is  6  fr.  60  c,  in 
the  night  express  7  fr.  Meals  ordered  in  advance  will  be  handed  in  to 
the  drawing-room  car  from  the  railway-restaurants. 

Stbausr  of  the  Navigatione  Generate  Italiana  between  Palermo  and 
Messina  twice  a  week  in  18-24  hrs.  (fare  28  fr.  35  c,  food  extra).  Lines  x  &  xi 
start  from  Palermo  on  Sun.  at  5  p.m.,  arriving  at  Messina  on  Mon.  at 
6  a.m.  Line  xxiii  (commerciale)  starts  from  Palermo  on  Frid.  at  10  a.m., 
reaching  Reggie  on  Sat.  at  6.30  a.m.  and  arriving  at  Messina  at  10  a.m. 
(returning  thence  on  Frid.  at  8  p.m.). 

From  Palermo  to  (23  M.)  Termifhi,  see  p.  333.  The  first  part  of 
the  route  is  bleak  and  treeless,  btit  affords  fine  views  of  the  valleys 
and  the  coast.  The  railway  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Fiume  Torto, 
and  soon  reaches  (29  M.  from  Palermo)  Bwrnfornello. 

Some  of  the  houses  to  the  left  of  the  former  highroad  stand 
on  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  the  excavation  of  which  was  begun 
in  1906.  On  the  height  to  the  right  lay  Himerai  the  westernmost 
town  of  the  Greeks  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  the  birthplace  (about 
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630)  of  Stesichoras,  originally  called  Tisias,  the  perfeoter  of  the 
Greek  chorus,  who  is  said  to  have  protected  his  native  town  against 
the  tyranny  of  Phalaris.  If  we  ascend  the  abrupt  hill,  overgrown 
with  samach,  we  reach  a  tableland  which  gradually  slopes  down- 
ward from  the  small  town  of  La  Signora.  To  the  E.  flows  the  Himera 
SeptentrionaliSf  or  Fiume  Grande;  on  the  W.  a  small  valley,  in 
which  tombs  have  been  discovered,  separates  the  town  from  the 
plateau.  To  the  N.  the  hill  descends  precipitously  to  the  plain  of 
the  coast;  on  this  side  the  town  was  defended  by  massive  walls. 

Himera  was  founded  by  Zanclaeans  in  B.C.  648.  One  of  the  greatest 
battles  ever  fought  by  the  Greeks  took  place  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  in  480, 
when  Qelon  and  Theron  surprised  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  while  he  was 
besieging  the  town,  and  annihilated  his  army.  He  himself  is  said  to 
have  sought  a  voluntary  death  in  the  sacrificial  fire,  in  order  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The  battle  was  probably  earlier  than  that  of  Sala- 
mis,  though  Greek  historians  have  stated  that  both  were  fought  on  the 
same  day.  In  409  Hannibal ,  son  of  Gisgon  and  grandson  of  Hamilcar, 
captured  the  town  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  after  most  of  the  in- 
habitants had  abandoned  it  by  night,  and  since  that  period  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  re-erect  it. 

The  Fiume  Qrande,  with  the  Fiume  Salso  (p.  334),  bisects  the 
island,  and  has  frequently  formed  a  political  frontier  (under  the 
Romans  and  under  Frederick  II.).  Beyond  the  Fiume  Grande 
the  railway  traverses  a  malarious  district.  To  the  right  are  obtained 
beautiful  glimpses  of  the  Assured  valleys  of  the  Madonia  Mts.  33  M. 
Campofelice;  opposite  is  RocceUa.  Farther  up  in  the  valley  traversed 
by  the  Fiume  lies  ColUsano  (1510  ft.;  Alb.  Failla;  Alb.  Stella; 
diligence  from  the  station  in  3  hrs.,  1  fr.),  an  old  town  with  6825 
inhabitants.  The  tower  of  the  principal  church  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  castle.  On  the  hill  immediately  to  the  W.  of  Gollesano  are 
some  large  fragments  of  cyclopean  walls,  which  perhaps  belonged 
to  Paropus,  the  westernmost  town  of  the  Sikelians.  Above  the 
mountains  enclosing  the  valley  tower  the  Monte  San  Salvatore 
(6267  ft.)  and  the  Pitxo  Antenna  (6480  ft.),  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Madonia  Mountains.  Information  regarding  excursions  among 
the  Madonia  Mts.  and  the  MonU  Nebrodi  or  Caronian  Mt9.  (comp. 
p.  356),  adjoining  them  on  the  £.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Club 
Alpine  Siciliano  at  Palermo  (p.  280).  •—  36  M.  Laaeari.  On  the 
height  to  the  right  is  Qratteri,  Farther  on,  ob  the  same  side,  rises 
the  Pi%%o  deW Angela  or  OibUmanna^  i.e.  the  'manna  -  mountain* 
(3590  ft.),  which  is  ascended  from  Gefalu  vi&  the  Capuchin  convent 
(2625  ft. ;  visitors  entertained ;  mule-path  to  the  convent  2^2  hrs., 
thence  to  the  summit  ^/^  hr.  more).  The  last  part  of  the  railway 
leads  through  a  beautiful,  cultivated  district,  in  which  considerable 
quantities  of  manna  are  obtained  from  the  exudations  of  the  manna 
tree  (Fraxinus  omus). 

411/2  M.  Cefalti  (Alb.  Italia-Centrale,  near  the  cathedral,  Vs  ^* 
from  the  station,  with  trattoria,  R.  2fr.,  very  poor),  the  ancient 
Cephaloediumj  a  thriving  but  dirty  town,  infested  by  beggars,  with 
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12)933  inhab.,  who  aie  engaged  in  trading,  seafaring^  and  the  sardine 
fishery.  It  lies  at  the  hase  of  a  barren  and  precipitous  promontory 
(1233  ft.)  on"  which  the  ancient  town  stood.  This  is  not  a  good 
place  at  which  to  spend  the  night,  and  the  traveller  had  better  bring 
his  own  provisions  with  him. 

Cephaloedium  is  mentioned  in  history  for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  397  in 
connection  with  the  wars  between  Dionysius  I.  and  Carthage,  and  oc- 
casionally daring  the  Roman  period.  In  837  A.D.  the  Arabs  besieged  it  un- 
successfully, but  they  cat>tured  it  in  858.  In  1129  when  King  Roger  was 
returning  from  Ifaples,  and  his  vessel  was  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  he  is 
said  to  have  vowed  to  erect  a  church  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles  on  the 
spot  where  he  should  be  permitted  to  land.  The  vessel  was  driven  ashore 
at  Cefalii,  and  he  accordingly  began  to  build  a  handsome  cathedral  here. 
The  charter  of  foundation,  dating  from  1145,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
episcopal  archives,  contains,  however,  no  allusion  to  the  above  story. 

The  *Oathbdral,  a  noble  monument  of  Norman  architecture^ 
lies  to  the  W.  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  and  around  it  the 
modern  town  has  sprung  up.  The  facade  rests  upon  gigantic  blocks 
of  hewn  stone,  which  proba"bly  formed  part  of  an  earlier  building. 
Two  imposing  towers  of  fbur  stories,  connected  by  a  colonnade, 
recall  the  huge  towers  of  St.  Etienne  erected  at  Caen  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  walls  of  the  portico,  above  which  ih  an  inscription 
carved  in  1251,  were  covered  with  mosaics,  now  destroyed,  re- 
presenting King  Roger  and  his  successors  in  their  relation  to  the 
Church.  The  W.  entrance  is  coeval  with  the  foundation.  The  portal 
is  of  unique  construction.  The  apses  are  decorated  externally,  but 
the  outside  is  otherwise  plain. 

The  church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  possesses  a  nave,  two 
aisles,  and  three  apses.  Nave  double  the  width  of  the  aisles.  Length  243, 
width  92  ft.  The  pointed  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  supported  by 
fifteen  columns  of  granite  and  one  of  cipollino.  The  Mosaics  in  the 
tribune  are  th&  most  ancient  and  perfect  in  Sicily,  and  most  resemble  those 
preserved  in  the  monasteries  on  Ht.  Athos.  The  beautifully  executed  *Figure 
of  the  Saviour  was  completed  in  1148.  A  n\unber  of  other  figures,  Mary 
with  four  archangels,  prophets  and  saints,  appear  from  their  selection  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Greek  artists.  The  beautiful  font  dates  from  the 
12th  century.  In  the  transepts  once  stood  two  of  the  sarcophagi  of  por- 
phyry which  are  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo  and  contain  the  relics 
of  the  emperors  Henry  VI.  and  Frederick  II.  —  The  sacristy  contains  a 
fine  embroidered  antependium  of  ihe  18th  century.  —  The  church  is  ad<* 
joined  by  dilapidated  but  picturesque  Cloisters^  which  are  entered  through 
the  archieplscopal  palace,  Piazsa  delle  Cattedrale  17. 

A  room  at  the  Lyceum  contains  a  small  collection  of  antiquities, 
including  almost  all  the  objects  of  interest  found  in  the  island  of 
Lipari  (p.  360).  —  A  bronze  monument,  by  L.  Battaglia,  unveiled 
in  1894,  commemorates  the  Sicilian  patriot  Meotb  Botta^  who  was 
shot  during  the  Bourbon  regime. 

The  town  is  dominated  by  a  huge  limestone  rock,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  fossils,  the  circuit  of  which,  affotding  fine  views 
of  the  town  and  cathedral,  may  be  made  by  a  good  road  in  ^/^  hr. 
From  the  cathedral  we  descend  the  main  street  (Corso  Ruggi(ro)  to 
the  Porta  Messina,  beyond  which  we  join  the  road  in  question.  In 
coming  from  the  station  we  turn  to  the  right,  a  little  before  reaching 
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the  town,  and  follow  the  tipper  road,  leading  to  the  S.,  i.e.  away 
from  the  sea.  —  The  ascent  of  the  rock,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
somewhat  toilsome  (3/4-I  hr.).  We  leave  the  Oorso  Riiggiero  beside 
Ko.  40,  follow  the  Yicolo  del  Sarraceni,  and  reach  (10  min.)  a  gste, 
which  is  opened  by  a  shepherd,  who  aMs  as  guide  to  the  top  (fee). 
On  the  hill  are  the  fragments  of  a  Mediaeval  Castle  and  a  Cistern 
(probably  Arabian);  a  little  farther  np  are  the  remains  of  an 
antique  polygonal  structure,  the  so-called  T«mpio  di  Diana.  To 
the  last  a  yault  was  added  daring  the  Roman  period,  and  it  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  Christian  place  of  worship.  The  sum- 
mit, on  which  there  are  remains  of  a  Norman  CastU,  commands 
a  magnificent  survey  of  the  N.  coast  and  the  lofty  mountains  as  far 
as  Palermo. 

47  M.  Castelhmno;  the  town  (1387  ft.)  lies  about  8  M.  to  the  S. 
(diligence  in  i^Ys  hrs. ;  I8/4  fr.).  A  road  (diligence  in  about  7  hrs.), 
skirting  the  E.  slope  of  the  Madonla  Mts.,  leads  to  the  S.  to  Qerajd 
Siculo  (3530  ft.)  and  Gangi  (p.  334).  —  51  M.  PolUna,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Fiume  di  PoUina^  the  ancient  Monalus.  The  loftily 
situated  little  town  of  Pollina  (2500  ft.),  6  M.  inland,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Apollonia,  which  Timoleon  delivered  from  its  tyrant 
Leptines.  (Some  authorities,  however,  look  for  ApoUonia  farther  to 
the  E.,  at  San  Fratello,  see  below.)  The  Ohiesa  Maggiore  contains 
two  of  Gagini*s  best  works  (a  Virgin  and  a  St.  Joseph;  1527). 

56  M.  Castel  di  Tusa.  Near  it,  on  an  eminence  to  the  E.,  lay 
Halaesa  or  Alaesa^  founded  In  403  by  the  tyrant  Arohonides  of 
Herbita.  The  town  was  an  Important  place  under  the  Romans;  its 
ruins  are  2  M.  in  circumference.  It  is  skirted  by  the  AUsus^  now 
Piumt  di  Tusa.  The  railway  crosses  this  river,  and  then  the  Fiumt 
Santo  Stefano,  in  the  valley  of  which,  11  M.  inland  (diligence  from 
Ban  Stefano  in  4  hrs. ;  21/2  fr.)  lies  the  town  of  Mistretta  (3228  ft.; 
14,040  inhab.),  the  ancient  Ameatraius. 

The  only  road  acToss  the  MonH  Nehrodi  (height  of  pass,  3740  ft.)  begins 
at  Mistretta-,  diligence  to  (17  M.)  Nicosia  in  4Va  hrs.  (fare  S'/i  fr.)^  corop. 
p.  335. 

61 M.  Santo  Stefarho  di  Camastra  (Alb.  Roma),  with  6020  inhab., 
stands  on  an  eminence  by  the  sea.  From  the  W.  side  of  the  town 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  environs,  the  sea,  and  the  valley  below. 
Cheese  made  from  sheep's  milk  (caclo  cavallo)  and  wool  are  the 
staple  products. 

Beyond  Santo  Stefano  the  line  crosses  numerous  brooks  descend- 
ing from  the  Monti  Nehrodi,  the  N.  slope  of  which  is  covered  with  the 
Boseo  di  Carqnfar  the  largest  forest  in  Sicily,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  underwood.  —  661/2  M.  Caronia  (330  ft,),  the  Calaete 
('beautiful  shore')  founded  by  Ducetius  about  B.O.  450.  The  rail- 
way next  crosses  the  Fiumara  di  Furiano  (San  Fratello)  ^  which 
flows  through  the  midst  of  a  perfect  grove  of  oleanders,  and  reaches 
(75  M.)  San^Fratello-Ac^uedolci^ 
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The  town  of  San  Frattllo  (0457  inhab.),  8  H.  inland  (diligence  in 
3  hrs.),  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Lombard  colonies  which  accompanied 
Adelaide  of  Monferrat,  wife  of  Roger  I.,  to  Sicily.  Others  established  them- 
selres  at  Piazza  Armerina,  Nicosia,  Aidone,  San  Fratello,  Randazzo,  Sper- 
linga,  Oapizzi,  Haniace,  etc.  The  Lombard  dialect  is  still  spoken  at  San 
Fratello,  Piazza,  Nicosia,  and  Aidone.  Near  San  Fratello  is  the  grotto  of 
San  Teodoro,  containing  many  fossil  bones  of  different  species  of  mammalia. 

78  M.  8cm£Agata  di  MilUello  (Alb.  Florio,  tolerable),  a  small  town 
with  5364  inhabitants.  —  Farther  on,  the  railway  crosses  again  the 
beds  of  numerous  torrents,  in  the  first  of  which,  the  Fiumara  Ros- 
marino,  bordered  by  oleanders,  are  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  bridge. 

—  801/2  M.  San-MarcO'd'AlunxiO'Torrenovaf  about  6  M.  to  the 
S.E.,  on  a  hill,  is  the  little  town  of  San  MarcOy  probably  the  an- 
cient Aluntium.  —  82^/2  M.  ZappuUa,  with  the  ruins  of  a  mediseval 
palace  in  the  Fiumara  ZappuUa.  Between  the  mouth  of  this  torrent 
and  Capo  d^Orlando  was  fought,  July  4th,  1299,  the  great  naval 
battle  in  which  Frederick  II.  was  defeated  by  the  united  fleets  of 
Catalonia  and  Anjou  under  Roger  Loria.  On  the  height  to  the 
right,  facing  us,  we  observe  the  small  town  of  Naso  (see  below). 
The  whole  district  resembles  a  luxuriant  orchard. 

On  the  Capo  d'Orlando,  the  extreme  rocky  point  (805  ft.)  of 
which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  railway  (tunnel),  is  the  station  of 
(86  M.)  Naso -CapO'iV  Orlando^  which  also  serves  the  little  town 
of  NoBo  (pop.  6722),  on  a  hill  (1630  ft.),  8  M.  to  the  S.E.,  where 
the  silk-culture  is  extensively  carried  on. 

The  next  stations  are  (91  M.)  Brolo  and  (93  M.)  PirainOy  both 
situated  at  the  mouths  of  broad  *flumare*.  —  95  M.  Oioiosa  Marea 
(Sicil.  Oiuiusa),  with  1670  inhabitants.  The  line  penetrates  the 
abrupt  granite  promontory  of  Capo  Calavd,  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 

—  98V2  M.  San  Giorgio ;  100 V2  M.  Patti  Marina. 

102  M.  Patti  (Locanda,  very  poor;  carriages  at  Sarra'sy  bargain- 
ing necessary),  an 'episcopal  residence  with  5473  inhab.  and  large 
monasteries,  is  unhealthy,  notwithstanding  its  fine  situation  on  the 
hillside.  In  the  modernized  Cathedral,  which  occupies  the  highest 
spot  in  the  town  (424  ft.),  is  interred  Adelasia  (d.  1118),  mother 
of  King  Roger,  and  widow  of  Count  Roger  and  of  King  Baldwin  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  railway  crosses  several  flumare,  skirts  the  slope  of  the  Monte 
Pignaiara  (1210  ft.),  and  pierces  the  Capo  TiruiarOy  the  promontory 
to  the  left  (920  ft),  rising  sheer  from  the  sea  and  consisting  of  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  and  above  these  a  stratum  of  limestone.  It  was  once 
the  site  of  Tyndaris.  The  highroad  passes  near  the  cape.  At  the 
highest  point,  where  the  road  to  the  village  and  the  ruins  diverges, 
about  5  M.  from  Patti,  is  a  small  wayside  inn.  About  I1/2  M.  before 
reaehing  this  we  see,  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  the  Villa  delta  Scala, 
seat  of  the  Barons  of  Sciacca,  who  also  own  the  territory  of  Tyndaris. 
The  villa  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities  found  near  by. 

Tyndaris,  one  of  the  latest  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  was  founded  in 
396  by  Dionysius  I,  with  Locrians  and  Peloponnesian  Messenians.  It  soon  ^    I 
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rose  to  prosperity,  at  an  early  period  became  allied  to  Timoleon,  and 
remained  faithful  to  the  Romans  during  the  Punic  wars.  It  was  therefore 
favoured  by  the  Romans,  and  attained  to  great  power  and  wealth.  During 
the  Christian  period  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  exact  date  oi 
its  destruction  is  unknown.  Before  the  time  of  riiny  a  small  part  of  the 
town  was  precipitated  into  the  sea  by  a  landslip. 

The  coarse  of  the  old  town-walls  can  still  be  traoed.  Remains  of  a 
Theatre,  two  mosaic^  pavements,  and  the  tripariite  foundations  of  a  large 
building  assumed  to  be  the  Oymnaiium  (but  mora  probably  a  Basilica)  have 
been  preserved.  The  internal  diameter  of  Ihe  theatre  is  213  ft.,  orchestra 
77  ft. ;  the  eavia  is  divided  Into  nine  evnei^  and  contains  twenty-seven 
tiers  of  seats.  Several  Roman  statues  found  here  are  now  in  the  museum 
of  Palermo.  (Key  kept  by  the  custodian  of  the  antiquiUes.)  —  The 
fatigue  of  ascending  the  promontory,  on  which  there  is  a  telegraph-tower, 
is  amply  repaid  by  the  magnificent  view  it  affords  of  the  Liperi  Islands 
to  the  N.,  Milazzo  to  the  If.E.,  the  Uonti  Peloritani  to  the  £.,  and  the 
Rocca  di  Ifovara  and  Mt.  iEtna  to  the  S.E.  and  B. 

Below  the  extremity  of  Capo  Tindaro  is  the  Stalactite  Orotto  of  Fata 
Donnavilla,  popularly  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  fairy  who  kidnaps 
brides  on  their  wedding-night,  and.  to  be  identical  with  the  Fata  (fairy) 
Morgana.  The  curious  may  reach  the  entrance  by  being  lowered  over  the 
cUff  with  ropes. 

The  next  station  is  (106  M.)  Oliveri,  2-3  M.  from  Capo  Tindaro. 
A  steep  path  ascends  to  (Ys  ^0  ^^^  high-lying  road  (see  p.  357): 

The  fertile  plain  through  which  the  railway  rnns  is  Inter- 
sected by  numerous  flumare,  -which  frequently  prove  yery  destruc- 
tive.  108  M.  Falcone.  —  111  M.  Castroreale-Novara-Fumari. 

From  the  station  a  road  (diligence  in  3Vs  hrs.)  ascends  the  Torrente 
Hazaarrli  (the  ancient  Helicon)  via  MaxxarriH  to  l^ovara  di  Sicilia  (see  below). 
On  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  near  tf  azzarr^,  lies  Tripi,  beside  the  walls 
of  which  are  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Ahacaenwn.  It  is  reached  from  .the 
station  by  a  road  vift  Furnari.  —  Novara  di  SicUiaj  a  small  town  -with 
4743  inhab.,  on  the  site  of  the  IToae  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  at  the- 
K.W.  base  of  the  Rocca  di  Novara  (4400  ft.).  Thence  the  road  goes  on  to 
the  S.,  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Monti  Peloritani  to  Francavilla  and 
Castiglione;  see  pp.  382,  384. 

113  M.  Castroreale  Bagni  is  the  station  for  the  frequented  sul- 
phureous and  chalybeate  baths  on  the  Fiumara  di  Termini.  The 
unimportant  town  of  Castroreale  (3375  inhab.)  is  most  conveniently 
reached  by  road  from  Barcellona  (5  M. ;  diligence  in  II/2  hr. ;  85  c). 

116  M.  Barcellona,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Longano^  is  a. 
prosperous  town  of  16,490  inhab. ,  with  the  flourishing  suburb  of 
Pozzo  di  Ootto.  On  the  Longanus,  which,  however,  by  some  author- 
ities is  supposed  to  be  the  Torrente  di  Monforte  to  the  £.  of 
Milazzo,  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse  defeated  the  Mamertines  in  B.C.  269 
(comp.  p.  365).  Barcellona  is  also. connected  with  Messina  by  steam 
tramway  (see  p.  364). 

The  railway  crosses  several  flumare  and  passes  through  vast, 
vineyards.   £mp.  Frederick  U.  possessed  a  large  game-park  here. 

128^2  M.  Milasso.  —  Albkboo  k  Tkattobia  Stklla  o'ItaIia,  well 
spoken  of^  Albergo  e  Trattqbia  Gekova,  both  in  the  main  street.  — 
Railway  Regtauranty  well  spoken  of.  ~  One-horse  cab  from  the  station  60  c. 

BttiTisu  Vice-Consul,  Sig.  Sle/ano  Trifiletti,  —  Lloyp's  Agents,  R.  Vicari 
is  Sons. 
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MilazzOj  the  ancient  Mylae^  a  town  with  9550  inhab.,  possesses 
a  good  harbour.  The  Castle,  erected  by  Charles  Y.  and  restored  in 
the  17th  cent.,  is  now  a  prison. 

•  Mplixe  was  founded  before  B.C.  716  by  colonists  from  Messana-Zancle, 
and  remitined  subject  to  the  Hessenians,  until  conquered  by  the  Athen- 
ians in  426.  In  394  the  citizens  of  !Kaxos  and  Catania ,  who  had  been 
banished  by  Dionysius,  occupied  Mylee  for  a  short  time,  but  were  soon 
expelled  by  the  Hessenians.  In  316  it  was  conquered  by  Agathocles.  Here 
in  260  Duil^us  gained  for  the  Bomans  their  first  naval  victory,  having  by 
means  of  his  boarding-bridges  assimilated  the  naval  battle  to  'a  conflict  on 
land.  "So  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered  here,  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Milazzo  was  frequently  altered  and  repeatedly  besieged.  The  castle 
sustained  sieges  from  the  Due  de  Vivonne  in  1675  and  during  the  Spanish 
war  of  succession.  On  July  20th,  1860,  Garibaldi  drove  the  Neapolitan 
general  Bosco  back  into  the  castle,  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  a  free  retreat. 

A  drive  on  the  well-cultivated  peninsula  to  the  Capo  di  Milazzo 
(about  B^/iM.  from  the  town),  affording  beautiful  glimpses,  through 
the  foliage,  of  the  sea  on  both  sides,  is  recommended.  The  light- 
house commands  a  fine  view.  Extensive  tunny-fishery.  —  Boat 
from  the  tonnara  to  Tyndaris  in  2-21/2  ^m.,  10-12  fr. 

From  Milazzo  to  the  Lipari  Islands,  steamboat  daily,  see  below. 

The  line  traverses  the  plain  of  the  coast  via  (124  M.)  San  Filippo 
AjtcM,  which  lies  inland,  and  (125  V2  I^O  Santa  Lucia,  on  the  coast, 
to  (I28V2  M.)  VeneticO'Spadafora,  In  the  bay  to  the  left  the  fleet 
of  Sextus  Pompeius  was  annihilated  by  Agrlppa  at  the  battle  of 
Naulochus  (B.C.  36).  On  the  heights  to  the  right  are  San  Pier  Niceto 
and  Monforte  San  Giorgio.  — 129  M.  San  Martino.  131  M.  Rometta, 
the  station  for  the  small  town  of  that  name,  situated  to  the  right 
among  the  mountains,  on  a  summit  surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffs, 
where  the  Christians  maintained  themselves  down  to  965.  Beyond 
the  Saponara  the  train  reaches  (132  M.)  Saponara-Bauso;  the 
villages  of  these  names  are  situated  to  the  right  and  left.  The  line 
now  turns  to  the  right  and  ascends  the  Quito  valley  to  (134  M.) 
Oesso ;  the  small  town,  where  the  Saracens  remained  until  a  late 
period,  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  left.  A  fine  walk  or  drive  may  be  taken 
by  the  road  over  the  pass  to  Messina;  see  p.  373.  The  railway  then 
penetrates  the  Monti  Peloritani  (the  ancient  Afons  Neptunius)  by  a 
tunnel  3  M.  long,  and  descends  in  a  wide  curve  to  the  right  to  — 

144  M.  Messina  (p.  363). 

33.    The  Lipari  Islands. 

Comp.  the  Map  of  Sicily. 

The  mail-steamers  of  the  Societa  Siciliana  (p.  364)  ply  to  the  Lipari 
Islands  as  follows.  Fbou  Milazzo  (p.  358),  daily  in  2V2hr8.^  the  steamer 
.  starts  at  7.30a.m.  and  reaches  UpaH  at  about  10a.m.,  to  which,  after  visiting 
the  island  of  i^<na,  it  returns  at  1.10  p.m.;  on  the  return-voyage  it  leaves 
tiipari  at  1.25  and  reaches  Milazzo  at  3.45  p.m.  —  Fbou  Messina  steamer 
on  Tues.-,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  in  ca.  5  hrs.,  starting  at  1.10  a.m.,  reaching  Lipari 
at  6  a.m.,  and  proceeding  thence  on  Tues.  &  Sat.  to  the  islands  of  Salinn, 
Panaria,  and  Stromboli;  on  the  return  it  leaves  Lipari  at  5.40  p.m.,  reaching 
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IfeMina  at  10.90  p.m.;  on  Thurs.  (7  a.m.)  the  steamer  usually  returns 
from  Lipari  to  Milazzo  (9.80  a.m.)  and  Messhia  (2  p.m.).  —  On  Tues.  A 
Frid.  momiog  a  steamer  leaves  Lipari  for  the  islands  of  SeMnOy  FiUeuri^ 
and  Alicuriy  returning  in  the  afternoon.  — •  Embarkation  or  disembarkation 
(luggage  included)  at  Hilazzo  90  e.,  at  Lipari  35  c.  —  There  are  modest 
inns  at  Lipari,  and  on  the  other  islands  accommodation  may  be  found 
in  case  of  need.  Simple  refreshments  may  generally  be  obtained  on  the 
day-steamers  going  towards  the  islands. 

The  Lipari  lBUuida(^olia«,  JMj>ara«M,  Vttleaniae^  HqfhaesUade9)yVrhich. 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  consist  of  seven  islands  and  ten  islets,  each  the 
summit  of  a  massive  submarine  mountain.  Their  aggregate  area  is  15  sq.  M., 
their  population  15,460.  They  belong  to  the  province  of  Messina  and  have 
formed  the  see  of  a  bishop  since  1100. 

At  an  early  period  the  islands  supplied  abundant  food  for  the  poetic 
fancy  of  the  Greeks,  whose  legends  made  these  islands  the  abode  of 
£olus,  ruler  of  the  winds.  Ulysses  (Odyss.  z.)  is  said  to  have  visited 
^olus  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  In  B.C.  580,  as  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  had  become  greatly  reduced,  Pentathlus,  a  Heraclid,  estab- 
lished on  the  island  a  colony  of  Cnidians  and  Bhodians,  who  had  been 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  W.  angle  of  Sicily.  The  new 
settlers  cultivated  the  soil  in  common,  and  defended  themselves  bravely 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Etruscan  pirates. 

Lipara,  which  eiuoyed  the  friendship  of  Syracuse,  was  plundered  by  the 
Athenians  in  B.C.  425.  The  islands  afterwards  suffered  fromtiie  incursions 
of  the  Carthaginians.  In  B.C.  260  the  Boman  admiral  Cnaeus  Cornelius  Scipio 
was  surrounded  in  the  harbour  of  Lipara  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cartha^ 
ginians.  The  Romans  conquered  Lipari  in  B.C.  252  and  sent  a  colony 
thither,  but  in  Cicero's  time  the  islands  were  only  partially  cultivated. 
This  was  possibly  owing  to  the  convulsions  of  nature  which  occurred  in 
B.C.  183,  when  the  island  of  Vulcanello  was  upheaved  from  beneath  the  sea. 
In  the  year  B.C.  126  eruptions  under  water  were  also  observed  here,  de- 
stroying vast  numbers  of  fish.  Finally  in  B.C.  37  the  population  of  Lipara, 
which  was  friendly  to  Pompey,  was  transferred  to  17eapolis  by  Octa- 
vianas.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Saracens  took  possession  of  the  islands,  but 
were  expelled  thence  by  the  Kormans  in  the  Uth  cent.,  and  the  Lipari 
group  now  became  united  with  Sicily.  During  the  wars  of  the  14th  cent, 
between  the  Sicilian  kings  and  the  Angevins  of  Kaples,  the  islands  changed 
hands  according  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  respective  belligerents. 
Alphonso  the  Generous  annexed  them  to  Naples,  but  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
united  them  finally  with  Sicily.  In  1544  they  were  plundered  by  Haireddin 
Barbarossa,  and  in  1783  suffered  greatly  from  the  earthquake. 

LipSri,  called  Meligunis  in  the  most  ancient  times,  the 
largest  and  most  productive  of  the  islands,  is  about  13 V2  s^  M. 
in  area.  Population  of  the  whole  island  9700.  The  capital  (pop. 
5850;  Alh,  di  Ant.  FurannOy  Alb,  di  Franc.  Traina^  hoth  un- 
pretending but  clean),  called  Lipabi  like  the  island,  lies  on  a  hay 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Island  and  is  dominated  by  a  fort,  crowning 
an  isolated  rock  on  the  N.  side  of  the  harbour.  The  cathedral  and 
three  other  churches  are  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle. 
The  Cathedral  (restored  in  1654)  and  the  church  of  the  Addolorata 
contain  pictures  by  Alibrando  (b.  at  Messina  in  1470).  The  sacristy 
of  the  former  commands  a  beautiful  view  towards  the  sea.  The 
Marina  Lunga^  to  the  N.  of  the  castle,  is  occupied  by  fishermen 
only.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  warm  spring.  To  the  S.,  by  the  landing 
place  of  the  steamboats,  contiguous  to  the  church  of  Anime  del 
PurgatoriOy  which  abuts  on  the  sea,  are  situated  the  warehouses  of 
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the  merchants  who  export  the  products  of  the  Island:  pumice 
stone,  currants  (jpassoline)  grown  on  reed-trellises,  sulphur,  Malmsey 
wine,  oil,  capers,  excellent  figs,  etc.  Oranges  do  not  thrive  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  water.  For  domestic  purposes  the  rain  is 
collected  on  the  flat  roofs.    The  fishery  is  very  productive. 

The  ancient  town  of  Lipara  stood  on  the  castle-rock.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  between  the  castle  and  the  ascent  towards 
Sant'Angelo,  on  the  site  of  the  episcopal  palace,  were  once  situat- 
ed extensive  Baths,  partially  excavated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
i9th  century,  but  again  filled  up  by  the  Bishop  Todaro,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  attract  visitors.  In  this  vicinity  was  situated 
the  Necropolis  J  where  Greek  tombs  are  still  found,  bearing  inscrip- 
tions on  the  basaltic  tufa,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
seminary.  The  whole  area  is  now  called  Diana^  from  a  temple  to 
that  goddess  which  once  stood  here. 

Around  the  capital  the  fertile  slopes  of  cultivated  land  rise  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  towards  Sant'Angelo  (1950  ft.),  the 
central  mountain  of  the  island,  extending  in  a  spacious  crescent 
between  Monte  Rosa  (755  ft.)  on  the  N.  and  Monte  di  Guardia 
(1215  ft.)  on  the  S.  About  1 V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  capital,  beyond 
the  low  saddle  between  the  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Monte  Sant'Angelp, 
on  tlie  N.E.  bay,  lies  the  village  of  CannelOj  with  2526  inhab.  and 
pumice-stone  works  (German  employes). 

A  visit  to  the  island  occupies  6-8  hrs.  (donkey  and  attendant 
6  fr.,  guide  4  fr.  and  gratuity).  We  ride  first  to  the  hot  springs  of 
San  Calogero  (6  M.),  in  a  desolate  valley  opening  towards  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  which  issue  with  such  force  that  they  were  formerly 
used  to  turn  a  mill.  Temperature  about  126°  Fahr.  We  proceed 
thence  to  Le  Stufe  (also  called  Bagno  8ecco'),  the  vapour-baths 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the  guide,  we 
may  succeed  in  finding  some  of  the  interesting  fossils  which  abound 
here  (leaves,  wood  in  lava,  etc.).  We  return  vi&  Monte  SanfAngelo 
(see  above),  an  extinct  volcano,  now  overgrown  with  grass  and  broom, 
which  afi'ords  the  best  survey  of  the  town  below  and  the  entire 
group  of  islands.  A  path  descends  thence  to  Capo  Castagna,  the  N. 
end  of  the  island,  passing  the  Monte  Chirica  (1980ft.),  and  travers- 
ing the  Campo  Bianco,  where  pumice-stone  is  extensively  ex* 
cavated  and  dragged  down  to  the  coast  (Baia  deUa  Pumice)  over 
an  exceedingly  rough  path  (a  walk  of  3/4  hr.)  by  men,  women,  and 
children.   From  this  point  we  return  to  the  town. 

Vulcano  {Th6rmissa,  Hierd,  Vulcania,  Therasiaj  8  sq.  M.  in  area), 
with  its  constantly  smoking  crater  (Sicil.  La  Fossa"),  isjeached  in 
about  1  hr.  from  Lipari  by  rowing-boat  (with  two  rowers  6-10  fr. ; 
provisions  must  be  taken,  as  nothing  is  to  be  bad  on  the  island). 
The  islet  is  formed  by  the  volcanic  cone  of  Monte  Aria  (1637  ft.), 
on  the  N.  side  of  which  the  present,  more  recent,  crater  has  been 
formed.   A  narrow  isthmus  connects  it  with  the  smaller  island  of 
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VukaneUOf  which,  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  20),  was  suddenly 
upheaved  In  B.C.  183.  In  order  to  visit  the  crater,  we  disembark  in 
the  Porto  di  Levomtet  the  hay  which  separates  Vnlcano  from  Vul- 
canello,  near  the  sulphur-works.  A  footpath  (where  the  peculiar 
hollow  reverberation  produced  by  a  heavy  footstep  should  be  ob- 
served) leads  In  1'  hr.  to  the  summit  of  the  volcano  (one  of  the  rowers 
serves  as  gaide).  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  crater  is  upwards  of 
550  yds.  The  precipitous  walls  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  are  covered 
with  yellow  incrustations  of  sulphur.  After  descending,  the  trav- 
eller should  visit  a  boiling-hot  sulphur-spring,  which  issues  at  the 
Porto  di  PonentCy  a  few  paces  from  the  shore,  opposite  (to  the  W.  of) 
the  Porto  di  Levante. 

Isola  Salina  (^Didyme,  i.  e.  twins  ;  area  10  sq.  M.)  consists  of  the 
cones  of  two  extinct  volcanoes,  Monte  de'Porri  or  Monte  Vergine 
(2820  ft.),  to  the  N.W.,  and  Monte  Salvatore  or  MdUupina  (3155  ft.), 
to  the  S.E.;  whence  the  Greek  name.  The  island  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  produces  excellent  Malmsey  wine.  Its  four  villages  (Santa 
Marina  or  Salina^  Lingua^  Rinella  or  AreneUa^  and  Malfa)  contain 
together  about  5000  inhabitants. 

Filicnri  or  Filicudi  (2540  ft. ;  area  372  s^-  ^<  i  P^oenicusa^  Arabi  c 
Oeziret  FteMd)^  9  M.  to  the  W.  of  Salina,  was  anciently  clothed 
with  dwarf-palms,  whence  its  Greek  name,  but  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely uncultivated.  Discoveries  of  flint  implements,  etc.,  point  to 
gome  early  settlement.   Steamers,  see  pp.  359,  360. 

Aliouri  or  Alieudi  (2175  ft. ;  2  sq.  M.),  91/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Fili- 
curi,  called  Erieusa  by  the  ancients,  because  uncultivated  and  clothed 
with  heath  only,  is  inhabited  by  some  400  shepherds  and  fishermen. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Lipari  is  situated  a  small  group  of  islands,  which 
possibly  formed  a  single  island  prior  to  a  remarkable  eruption  re- 
corded by  Pliny  and  Orosius,  which  took  place  here,  B.C.  126.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Fan&ria,  probably  the  Euonymus  of  the  ancients 
(3/4  sq.  M.),  71/2  M.  from  Lipari,  and  almost  entirely  uncultivated. 
Highest  point  1380  ft.  —  The  islet  of  Basiluzzo  (probably  the  an- 
cient Basilidis  or  Hikesia)  contains  a  few  relics  of  antiquity. 

StromboU  (50  sq.  M. ;  2623  inhab.),  22  M.  to  the  N.N.E.  of 
Lipari,  named  Strongyle  owing  to  its  circular  form,  was  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  the  seat  of  iEolus,  the  god  of  the  winds.  The  steamer 
(landing  or  embarkation  50  c.)  touches  at  San  VincenaOj  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  plain  accommodation  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Albergo  Tizio  (R.  1  fr.)  or  from  Signer  Giovanni  Renda,  the 
steamer-agent.  Sig,  Renda  will  also  supply  all  necessary  information 
about  the  volcano.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Charles  Martel  was  believed 
to  have  been  banished  to  the  crater  of  Stromboli.  The  cone  of 
Stromboli  (3040  ft.)  is  one  of  the  few  volcanoes  which  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  activity.  The  toilsome  ascent  (3  hrs. ;  descent  2  hrs.; 
stay  at  top  1  hr.)  is  host  made  from  the  N.  semaforo.    Tbero  is  no 
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path  above  the  vineyards,  but  uo  guide  is  needed,  though  someone 
to  carry  provisions  may  be  desirable.  The  crater  lies  to  the  N.  of  the 
highest  peak,  and  at  remarkably  brief  intervals  ejects  huge  bubbles 
of  lava  which  explode  with  a  thunderous  noise  and  are  accompanied 
by  showers  of  stones,  almost  all  of  which  again  fall  within  the  crater 
or  roll  harmlessly  down  the  8ciara^  a  slope  descending  on  the  N.W. 
at  an  angle  of  36**  and  continued  for  some  distance  below  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Serious  outbreaks  are  rare;  but  those  of  1889,  1891,  and 
1906  (Aug.-Sept. ;  the  worst  of  all)  wrought  severe  injury  to  the  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  island  by  their  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of 
ashes.  When  the  vapour  is  not  too  dense,  the  traveller  may  approach 
the  brink  and  survey  the  interior  without  danger. 


34,  Messina. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  The  regular  ferry-steamers  from  Villa  San  Giovanni 
and  Reggio  (pp.  256,  257,  374)  lie  to  at  the  pier  near  the  citadel  (PL  C, 
D,  4^  boat  to  the  Scala  dl  Marmo,  see  below,  25  c,  with  luggage  1  fr.), 
where  passengers  by  the  morning  express  steamer  find  the  express  trains 
for  Palermo  and  Catania  awaiting  them.  Passengers  by  other  steamers  are 
landed  in  small  boats  at  the  Scala  di  Marmo^  near  the  Palazzo  Municipale 
(PI.  B,  3;  tarifrSO  c.,  with  luggage  1  fr.,  trunk  30  c;  overcharges  common). 

The  Gbntbal  Station  (PI.  C,  5;  Rail.  Restaurant)  is  situated  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  town.  Fast  trains  proceed  to  the  Stazione  Metsina  Porto^  at  the 
harbour  (comp.  above).  —  City  Agency  for  the  railways,  Orlandi,  Bon- 
figlio^  A  Co.y  Piazza  Municipio  (comp.  p.  364). 

Luggage  is  slightly  scrutinized  at  theDogana  by  officers  of  the  municipal 
customs.  Porter  from  the  Dogana  to  the  station*^  dress- suit  case  10,  trunk 
(not  over  110  lbs.)  16  c.  (to  the  hotels  25  and  50  c). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxj  bargaining  advisable).  Victoeia  (PI.  aj  B,  4), 
Via  Garibaldi  66-,  Trinacbia  (PI.  c\  B,  3),  Via  Garibaldi  102 ^  these  two 
variously  judged,  rooms  at  the  back  (towards  the  harbour)  quieter.  — 
Continental  (PI.  d ;  B,  4),  Via  San  Giacomo  23,  to  the  right  of  the  cathedral, 
E.,  L.,  A  A.  3-3V2,  B.  IV*,  dej.  3,  D.  3V2  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  S'/z-lO  fr.; 
Bblvkdebb  (PI.  e;  B,  4),  near  the  cathedral,  ViaPriroo  Settembre  4,  R.  & 
L.  l»/4-2  fr.;  EOBOPB  (PI.  f ;  B,  3),  Via  Garibaldi  121 ;  Venezia  (PI.  b;  B,  3), 
Strada  della  Neve  7,  rooms  only  (2V2  fr.);  Fbancb  (PI.  g;  C,  5),  near  the 
Central  Station,  unpretending. 

Restaurants.  Caffi  DtUlio  (frequented  by  officers),  Via  Garibaldi  133) 
Trattoria  Venezia^  Via  Garibaldi  109  (these  two  very  fair),  Caffi  If  novo  ^  in 
the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele  (see  p.  364),  all  near  the  theatre  and  the 
Municipio,  also  for  ladies;  Gambrinvs  (beer  on  draught).  Via  Pozzoleone, 
to  the  left  of  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  B,  3).  —  OafSs.  Duilio, 
Jfuovo,  Venezia  J  see  above;  Caffi  del  Corso^  Corso  Cavour  235;  Dolceria 
Oermanica,  Via  San  Camillo  34,  opposite  the  post-office.  The  Chalet,  in 
the  Giardino  a  Hare  (PI.  C,  1,  2),  is  a  favourite  resort  in  fine  weather 
Tmusic  frequently  in  the  evening;  D.  3  fr.).  —  Bars.  Trimboli  (good  coffee 
16  c);  Modemo,  Via  Garibaldi  87. 

Oab  Tariff  (one-horse  only). 

Drive  in  the  town 

To  the  station,  including  luggage 

To  the  station,  including  luggage,  at  night    .    .    . 

To  the  Campo  Santo 

To  the  Faro 

First  hour 

Each  additional  hour 
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Steam  Tramw«y  from  the  Marina  (behind  the  Municipio)  io  GnmaUiriy 
six  trains  daily.  Three  of  these  here  turn  to  the  E.  (ri^ht)  and  ran  io 
(I1/4  U.)  the  Faro  (p.  374^  1  hr.;  fares  80  or  50  e.)i  while  the  others  run 
along  the  N.  eoast  to  Barceilana  (p.  358).  Also  in  the  onposite  direction 
to  the  Campo  Santo  {Oatxi;  5  times  daily)  fares  30  c,  2u  c.)  and  along 
the  B.  coast  to  OiampiUeri. 

Post  Ottoe  (PI.  1  \  B,  3),  Via  San  Gamillo,  near  the  Piazza  del  Mnnicipio 
(open  8-6).  —  Telegraph  Office)  close  by,  in  the  Piazza  Annunziata  (PI.  B,  8). 

Bathe.  Sea  Baths  near  the  quay,  well  fitted  up,  60  c.  —  Wamiy  Vapour^ 
and  other  baths,  Corso  Cavour  57,  and  at  the  Hydropathic  Establishment, 
Gorso  CaTOur  299. 

Lisox  o'Ai BANCS  at  the  tramway-terminus,  near  the  Ospedale  Giyico 
(PI.  A,  4,  6),  and  at  the  K.  end  of  the  Via  Placida  (PI.  B,  1,  2). 

Theatres.  Teatro  Vittorio  Bmanvele  (PI.  B,  3),  subsidized  by  some  of 
the  richer  citizens,  good  performances ;  *platea'  2  fr.  70,  *posti  distinti* 
4  fr.  60  c.  ~  T9atro  dello  Mumeione,  Via  Moate  di  Pietjt  47.  ~  Band 
Concert  in  winter  on  Tburs.  A  Sun.  in  the  Piazza  del  Manicipio;  in  summer 
daily  (except  Frid.),  alternately  in  the  Villa  Hazzini  and  the  Giardino  a 
Mare  (afternoon  or  evening  according  to  the  season). 

Steamboats.  Steamers  of  the  NavigofUme  OeneraU  Italiana  (Peiree 
Brothers,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emannele  133,  opposite  the  Saniti)  to  Nc^piu^  see 
p.  263 ;  to  PcAermo^  see  p.  353.  —  To  NaaoU*  and  Q^noa^  by  the  ocean-liners 
(punctuality  not  to  be  implicitly  countea  on).  —  Steamers  of  the  Qtrman 
Mediterranean  Levant  Line  to  JTapIes,  Qenoa  (or  ManeiUee)^  Firaeiu,  Con- 
etantinopUy  etc.  —  To  Catania^  Syraeuee^  and  Piraetu^  see  pp.  375,  S38.  — 
Ferry-steamers  to  Reggio^  see  p.  374^  to  VUla  San  Giovanni^  see  p.  374.  -* 
Steamers  of  the  SocieiA  Sieiliana  di  Xavigatione  a  Vapor e  (Orlandi,  BonQ^lio, 
ii  Go..  Piazza  del  Municipio  U)  to  Lipari^  see  p.  359. 

Fnyaicians.  Dr.  Cammareri^  Viale  San  Martino,  speaks  English;  Dr. 
Gabhiy  Piazza  Vittoria  2,  speaks  English;  Dr.  Weiss^  Via  Primo  Settembre 
(German).  —  Chemists.  Bvfo  eSeguema^  Gorso  Cavour;  La  Spada,  Piaaza 
del  Municipio;  Cammareri- Miller ^  Via  Cardines. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Mr.  A,  J.  Ogsion.  —  United  States  Ooneal,  Mr. 
Arthur  B.  Cheney.  —  Lloyd's  Agent,  Mr.  George  E.  Gate*. 

English  Church  (PI.  B,  2),  Via  Seeonda  del  Oran  Priorato  11;  service 
at  10.30  a.m.;  also  at  7.30p.m.  in  the  British  Sailors'  Ghapel,  Gorso  Vitt. 
Emannele  185;  chaplain,  Rev.  C.  B.  HxUeait^  M.  A.  —  Italian  Prot€$tani 
Services  in  the  Waldensian  Church,  Via  Moute  della  Pieta  (Sun.  11  a.m.). 

Booksellers.  Ant.  Trimarchi^  Gorso  Cavour  231;  Maurolico^  Gorso 
Gavour  209.  —  Newspapers :  Ordine^  Gatzetta^  Indieatore. 

Bankers.  Banco  Commerdale.  Via  Garibaldi  1G7;  Banco  di  SioUia^  in  the 
Palazzo  Muaicipale.  —  Honey  Cnangers.  Grosso  Fratelli,  Via  Oaribaldi  69 
(also  dealers  in  old  coins,  bronzes,  etc.) ;  Letterio  ChUlemiy  Via  Garibaldi  108. 

The  Climate  of  Messina  is  healthy,  being  neither  cold  in  winter  nor 
oppressively  hot  in  summer,  but  the  constant  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  strait  renders  it  trying  to  consumptive  or  rheumatic  persons.  The 
mean  temperature  is  66''  Fahr. ;  in  spring  61^,  summer  80^,  autumn  69®, 
winter  55*.    The  freezing-point  is  rarely  reached. 

The  Fish  of  the  strait,  as  well  as  the  Mamertine  Wine  of  the  adjoining 
hills,  were  famous  in  ancient  times,  and  are  still  esteemed. 

The  sights  of  Messina  itself,  consisting  mainly  of  the  cathedral,  the 
museum,  the  square  before  and  behind  the  Municipio,  and  the  churches 
of  San  Gregorio,  Sant'Agostino,  and  San  Francesco,  are  comparatively 
unimportant  and  may  easily  be  despatched  in  a  forenoon.  The  great 
charm  of  the  place  is  the  country  around  it.  The  town  and  environs 
present  some  excellent  points  of  view,  particularly  towards  Galabria  by 
evening-light  (e.g.  from  the  Gastellaccio),  while  the  morning  passage  to 
Reggio  affords  a  strikingly  grand  survey  of  Mt.  iBtna  and  the  other  moun- 
tains of  Sicily.  Steamers  plying  to  Villa  San  Giovanni  offer  an  opportunity 
of  a  day's  excursion  to  Palmi  (p.  374),  with  the  Monte  Elia  (commanding 
fine  views) ;  another  may  be  made  by  railway  to  Bfilazzo  (p.  358).  —  The 
beggars  are  often  very  troublesome. 
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Afcfajna,  next  to  Palermo  the  chief  oommercial  town  of  Sicily, 
with  90,000  inhab.  (commune  147,000  inhab.),  the  seat  of  an  appeal 
court,  an  archbishop,  and  a  university,  is  sitnated  on  the  Faro  or 
SireUo  di  Messmay  and  is  overshadowed  by  a  range  of  rugged 
Tocky  peaks.  In  grandeur  of  scenery  it  vies  with  Palermo.  The  bar- 
hour,  which  is  formed  by  a  peninsula  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  has  an  extensive  shipping  traffic,  having 
been  entered  aid  cleared  in  1904  by  7703  vessels  carrying  486,000 
tons  of  merchandise,  though  the  trade  within  the  last  few  years  has 
fallen  behind  that  of  Palermo.  Oranges  and  lemons  (ca.  100,000 
tons  annually)  are  the  chief  exports,  after  which  rank  almonds, 
silk,  wine,  and  oUve-oil. 

The  town  is  on  the  whole  well-built,  and  has  several  handsome 
streets.  The  animated  harbour  is  flanked  by  the  MaritM,  or  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele.  Parallel  to  thq  Marina  runs  the  Via  OariboLdi^ 
beyond  which  is  the  Corso  Ckivour ;  and  the  Via  dei  Monaateri^  still 
farther  from  the  quay,  forms  a  fourth  parallel  street. 

Meaflina  has  experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  founded  by 
Cumnan  pirates  and  Chalcidians  under  Perieres  and  Crataemenei  about 
B.C.  730  on  tbe  site  of  a  Sikelian  town,  which  the  inhabitants  named  Zancle 
(l.«.  sickle)  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  harbour.  About  493,  fugitives 
from  Samos  and  Miletus,  by  the  advice  of  Anaxilas  of  Rhegium,  took  pos- 
session of  the  defenceless  city.  Anaxilas  soon  afterwards  established  himself 
here,  collecting  immigrants  from  all  quarters,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Mtit€Ma  after  Hessene  in  the  Peloponnesus,  of  which  he,  like  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  was  a  native.  Anaxilas  maintained  his  suprem- 
acy throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  town  until  his  death  in  476. 
His  sons,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  supreme  power  till  461  only, 
when  the  original  democratic  constitution  of  the  town  was  revived.  H essana 
participated  in  the  wars  against  Ihicetius,  and  subsequently  took  the  part 
of  the  Acragantines  against  Syracuse,  with  which  it  afterwards  united 
against  Leontinoi  (p.  403)  and  the  Athenians.  To  the  latter,  however,  it  was 
compelled  to  surrender  in  426.  In  the  great  Athenian  and  Syracusan  war 
Vessana  remained  neutral.  It  then  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Dionysius  I., 
but  without  decisive  result,  owing  to  the  disunion  occasioned  by  party-spirit. 
In  396  the  town  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginian 
Bimilco;  a  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  effected  their  escape.  Dionysius 
speedily  rebuilt  the  town,  whence  he  proceeded  to  conquer  the  not  far 
distant  Rhegium.  Bippo,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Messana,  formed 
a  hostile  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians  against  TimoUony  whereupon  he 
was  besieged  by  the  latter  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  subjects.  In 
the  contests  with  Agathocles  Hessana  again  took  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  288  the  Mamertines  ('sons  of  Mars')*  the  mercenaries  of  Aga- 
thocles. after  their  liberation  by  the  Syraeusans,  treacherously  possessed 
themselves  of  the  town  and  maintained  it  against  Pyrrhus.  Biero  JI.  of 
Syracuse  succeeded  in  defeating  them  on  the  Longanus  in  269,  but  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  were  reaped  by  Bannibalt  who  seized  the  castle  of 
Messana.  Against  him  the  Mamertines  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and 
thus  arose  the  First  Punic  War.  When  Messana  was  invested  by  the  Syra- 
eusans and  Carthaginians,  the  siege  was  raised  in  264  by  Appius  Claudius^ 
and  it  thenceforth  became  a  Roman  town,  afterwards  regarded  with  especial 
favour  by  its  new  masters,  and  even  by  Yerres.  In  the  war  between  Octa- 
vian  and  Sextus  Pompeius  Messana  was  for  years  the  headquarters  of 
the  fleet  of  the  latter,  and  on  its  capture  in  B.C.  36  it  was  plundered  by 
the  soldiers  of  Octavian  and  by  its  own  garrison.  Auguitut  then  estab- 
lished a  colony  here,  and  Messina  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance, although  not  exercising  so  decisive  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
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Sicily  as  Syracuse  and  Lilybeeam.  The  Saracens  took  the  town  in  843 
A.D.,  and  it  subsequently  became  the  first  Iforman  conquest.  The  Cru- 
sades, which  did  not  leave  Sicily  unaffected,  contributed  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  In  1189,  indeed,  it  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  Richard  G<£ur>de-Lion,  who  with  Philip  Augustus  wintered  here, 
but  from  that  period  also  date  the  great  privileges,  which,  down  to 
1678,  rendered  it  an  almost  independent  town  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
national  hatred  of  foreign  rule.  In  1282  it  was  in  vain  besieged  by  Charles  of 
Anjou.  The  bravery  of  its  commandant  AMmo  and  the  courage  of  the 
Dinas  and  Chiarentas  at  a  critical  time  saved  the  town  and  the  island. 
The  citizens  of  Messina  have  repeatedly  evinced  heroic  constancy  of  char- 
acter. Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  the  town  enjoyed  the  utmost 
prosperity,  but  its  iealousy  of  Palermo  eventually  paved  the  way  for  its 
downfall.  In  the  loth  cent,  the  Emp.  Charles  V.  showed  great  favour  to 
Messina,  and  presented  it  with  gifts  such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  few  other 
towns,  in  recognition  of  which  a  street  was  named  and  a  statue  erected 
(p.  870)  in  honour  of  his  son  Don  John  of  Afutria  on  the  return  hither  of 
the  victorious  hero  of  Lep^nto  (1571)  in  his  24th  year.  But  a  quarrel 
between  the  aristocratic  families  (Jiferli)  and  the  democratic  party  (MaMtzi)^ 
stimulated  by  the  government,  which  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  town,  caused  its  ruin  (1672-78).  TheMerli,  at  first  victorious, 
expelled  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  defended  themselves  heroically  against 
an  overwhelming  force.  To  save  their  city  from  capture  the  senate  sued  for 
the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  sent  an  army  and  fleet  to  conquer  the  island. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  notwithstanding  the  victory  gained 
by  Duquesne  over  the  united  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  under  De  RuyUt. 
In  1678  the  French  abandoned  the  place  in  an  almost  clandestine  manner, 
and  the  population  was  now  reduced  from  120.000  to  a  tenth  of  that 
number.  The  town  never  recovered  from  these  disasters,  and  was  after- 
wards kept  in  check  by  the  now  dismantled  citadel  erected  at  that  period. 
During  the  18th  cent.  Messina  was  overtaken  by  two  overwhelming  calam- 
ities —  a  fearful  plague  (1740),  of  which  40,000  persons  died,  and  an 
earthquake  (1783)  which  overthrew  almost  the  whole  town.  (Messina 
lies  on  the  line  of  contact  of  the  primary  and  secondary  formations,  on 
which  boundary  earthquakes  between  iBtna  and  Vesuvius  are  always  most 
violent.)  The  severe  bombardment  of  Sept.  3rd-7th,  1848,  also  caused  great 
damage,  and  in  1854  the  cholera  carried  off  no  fewer  than  16,000  victims. 
—  Messina  was  the  birthplace  of  DtctMorchtu,  the  historian,  of  £uhemeru»y 
the  philosopher,  and  of  Antonello,  the  painter. 

The  original  town  lay  between  the  torrents  of  Portalegni  (PI. 
A,  B,  4,  5)  and  Boccetta  (PI.  A,  B,  3),  but  was  extended  under 
Charles  V.  towards  the  N.  and  S.  The  suburbs  of  8an  Leo,  on  the 
N.,  and  Zaera,  on  the  S.,  are  now  united  with  the  town.  Owing  to 
the  numerous  calamities  which  Messina  has  experienced,  it  contains ' 
perhaps  fewer  relios  of  antiquity  than  any  other  town  in  Sicily. 

The  *Cath6draly  or  la.  Matriee  (PI.  B,  4),  an  edifice  of  the 
Norman  period,  was  begun  in  1098,  and  completed  under  Roger  II. 
In  1254  it  was  damaged  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  during  the 
obsequies  of  Conrad  IV.  In  1559  the  spire  of  the  campanile  was 
burned  down;  in  1682  the  Interior  was  modernized,  the  pointed 
arches  made  semicircular,  and  the  walls  covered  with  stucco; 
and  in  1783  the  campanile  and  the  transept  were  overthrown  by 
the  earthquake,  so  that  little  of  the  original  building  is  now  left. 
Traces  of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods  are  recognizable  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  towers,  the  S.  wall,  the  W.  entrance,  and  else- 
where.   The  form  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  305  ft.  in 
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length,  and  across  the  transepts  145  ft.  in  width.  The  choir  with  its 
two  towers  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1865.  The  tasteful  entrance 
facade,  on  which  are  small  reliefs  with  artless  scenes  of  oiyic  life 
and  symbolical  representations,  is  early-Gothic;  the  central  portal, 
however,  received  a  tall  pediment  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

INTXBIOB.  Adjoining  the  main  entrance  (if  closed,  entr.  on  the  IT. 
side)  is  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Qagini.  The  twenty-two  granite 
columns,  with  Byzantine  capitals,  which  support  the  roof  are  said  to  have 
once  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Neptune  near  the  Faro  (p.  374).  There  are 
still  some  interesting  remains  in  the  nave  of  the  former  Normanno-Saracenic 
decoration  in  gold  and  colours.  The  altars  of  the  twelve  chapels  with 
the  statues  of  the  Apostles  were  designed  in  1547  by  M<nUor$ol%  and  have 
j  ust  been  restored.  The  marble  pulpit,  beneath  the  6th  arch  on  the  right, 
is  by  Andrea  Calameeh.    Below  the  5th  arch  is  the  font  (14th  cent.). 

The  High  Altar,  which  is  decorated  richly,  but  in  bad  taste,  is  said 
to  have  cost  no  less  than  3,825,000  fr.  in  1628.  The  receptacle  in  the  interior 
is  believed  by  the  faithful  to  contain  the  celebrated  epistle  of  the  H adonna 
della  Lettera  (not  shown),  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  sent  to 
the  citizens  by  St.  Paul  in  the  year  43,  and  in  honour  of  which  great 
festivals  are  still  celebrated,  (June  3rd).  This,  like  several  other  documents, 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  forgery  of  Constantine  Lascaris  (d.  1501).  —  The 
sarcophagus  to  the  rip^t  of  the  high-altar,  above  the  stalls,  is  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Emp.  Conrad  IV.,  whose  remains  were  burned.  The  sarco- 
phagus on  the  opposite  side,  to  the  left,  contains  the  remains  of  Alphonso 
the  Generous  (d.  1458),  aud  .another  (at  the  back,  of  the  choir)  those  of 
Qaeen  Antonia ,  widow  of  Frederick  III.  of  Aragon.  The  tasteful  choir- 
stalls  were  designed  by  Oiorgio  Veneziano  (1540).  —  The  Mosaics  in  the 
apses  (cleaned  in  1805)  date  from  the  13th  cent. :  to  the  right,  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  King  Lewis  and  the  Duke  of  Athens  i  in  the  centre,  Christ 
with  the  virgin  and  St.  John,  and  Frederick  II.  of  Aragon,  his  son  Peter, 
and  Archbishop  Guidotto  (restored  in  1805);  to  the  left,  the  Kadonna,  with 
Queen  Eleonora  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  Transtpif  on  the  left,  is  a  Renaissance  altar  of  1530  j  on  the  right 
is  the  interesting  monument  of  the  archbishop  Guidotto  de'  Tabiati  (d.  1333), 
by  Qregorioda  Sisna.  -^  Two  marble  slabs  in  the  ilTaoe,  to  the  left  by  the 
organ,  enumerate  the  privileges  granted  to  the  city  by  Henry  VI.  The  ped- 
estal of  the  vessel  for  holy  water,  by  the  side-entrance  to  the  left,  bears 
"  a  Ghreek  inscription,  according  to  which  it  once  supported  a  votive  offering 
to  ^soulapius  and  Hygieia,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  town.  Adjacent  is 
an  altar  with  a  figure  of  the  Risen  Christ,  ascribed  to  Oagini,  Opposite 
are  tombs  of  cardinals  of  the  16th  century.  —  The  Treatwy  is  rich  in 
goldsmith's  work  of  the  15th  cent,  and  in  jewels  (shown  to  the  public  on 
March  8-15th,  Jane  3rd,  &  Aug.  15th). 

In  the  Piazza  dbl  Duomo  (PI.  B,  43,  jiearly  opposite  the  facade 
of  the  cathedral ,  is  the  Fountain  of  Fra  Qiov.  Ang,  Montoraoli 
(PI.  2]  B,  4),  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  executed  in  1547-51. 
It  is  upwards  of  25  ft.  in  height,  and  overladen  with  statues  and 
bas-reliefs,  with  allegorioal  figures  of  the  Nile,  Ebro,  Tiber,  and  the 
brook  Camaro  near  Messina  on  the  margin  of  the  principal  basin. 

Immediately  to  the  right  in  the  Via  Prime  Settembre  is  the  nar- 
row facade  of  the  Norman  church  of  La  Cattolica.  —  Farther  on,  to 
the  left  (by  No.  53),  is  the  small  Piazza  de'Catalani,  in  which  1» 
situated. the  Santissima  Annozisiata  del  Cfttalani  (PI.  B;  4),  the 
oldest  Norman  church  in  Messina.  Half  of  the  apse  is  still  standing 
in  the  Via  Cardines.  A  circular  temple  of  Neptune  is  said  once  to  have 
occupied  the  same  site.  The  columns  in  the  interior  are  antique. 
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Almost  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Primo  Settembre,  to  the  right,  opposite 
Kg.  171,  diverges  the  Via  del  Mille,  leading  to  (300  yds.;  the  Via  dei  Verdi. 
Following  the  last-named  street  to  the  right  and  entering  the  enclosure 
opposite  Ko.  142  (closed  for  a  time  abont  midday),  we  see  the  remains  of 
Skmta  Maria  Alemawnoy  another  old  Korman  church,  once  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  Order.  It  now  contains  an  ancient  figure  of  Keptune,  from  the 
harbour  (p.  370). 

Opposite  the  Montoraoli  Foantaln  and  the  cathedral-facade  is 
the  Via  deW Vniversitdy  leading  to  the  University  (PI-  A,  B,  4; 
600  students),  which  contains  a  Library  with  35,000  -vols,  and 
778  MSS.,  a  Natural  History  Collection,  and  a  room  with  a  few  Anti- 
quities and  Sculptures.  The^e  last  include  a  Roman  sarcophagus, 
with  Dsedalus  and  Icarus,  Greek  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  Byzantine 
holy-water  basins  and  capitals  of  columns,  and  the  old  Scylla  from 
the  fountain  of  Neptune  (p.  370).  The  key  for  this  collection  is  kept 
by  the  custodian  of  the  Museo  (see  below),  hut  some  of  its  contents 
may  be  seen  through  an  iron  railing  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

In  the  Via  C&rdines  (PI.  A,  6,  B,  4,  5 ;  No.  223)  is  the  church  delV 
IndirizzOj  with  a  Madonna  by  Gatalano  I'Antico^t  the  high-altar.  In 
the  Urge  church  of  Santa  Maddaxena  (PL  A,  5;  Nos.  291-296), 
begun  by  Carlo  Marchioni  in  1766,  a  fearful  struggle  took  place  in 
Sept.,  1848,  between  Messenians  and  the  invading  Swiss  troops. 
Both  churches  are  open  in  the  morning  only.  —  We  now  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  Ospbdale  Giyico  (PI.  A,  4, 6),  an  immense  pile  dating 
from  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 

By  ascending  the  Torrente  Portalegni  from  the  Ospedale  Oivico 
to  a  point  just  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  vaulting,  then  turning 
to  the  right  at  No.  290  and  following  the  Via  Secondo  Gesti  e  Maria 
delle  Trombe  and  the  Via  Santa  Teresa  (with  the  two  churches  of 
these  names),  we  reach  the  Stbada  bei  Monasteki,  which  leads  to 
the  N.  to  the  higher  quarters  of  the  town.  Near  its  beginning  are 
situated  a  number  of  convents  and  small  churches  (generally  closed 
after  8  a.m.).  Among  the  latter  are  those  of  Santi  Cosma  e  Damtono, 
SanVAnna,  and  -San  JRocco  (PI.  A,  4),  all  with  paintings  of  the 
Sicilian  school. 

In  front  of  San  Rocco,  between  Nos.  61  &  63,  a  steep  flight  of 
steps  ascends  to  San  GBEdoBio  (PI.  A,  4),  erected  in  1666,  from  the 
plans  of  Andrea  Calamech,  with  a  baroque  facade  of  1743  and  a 
spiral  campanile  of  1717.  From  this  church  we  command  a  charm- 
ing view  of  the  town  and  straits  of  Messina. 

Intebiob  (bell  to  the  left  of  the  door).  In  the  middle  altar  of  the 
right  transept,  Ouercino,  Madonna  and  saints  (1666);  by  the  altar  to  the 
left,  Barbalonga,  St.  Gregory  %  by  that  to  the  right,  Filocamo^  St.  SUvia 
carried  to  the  Virgin.  In  the  middle  of  the  left  transept:  Madonna  in 
mosaic  (13th  cent.)*,  beside  it,  Antonio  Riceio,  St.  Benedict  between 
SS.  Placidus  and  Manrus. 

The  Kiueo,  in  the  former  Convento  San  OregoriOj  to  which  the 
church  belonged,  is  entered  on  week-days,  9-3,  by  the  door  ad- 
joining the  datum  of  height  (44.67  metres),  whence  we  ascend  to 
the  second  story  and  turn  to  the  left  (fee  60  c).    It  conteins  a 
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ftinall  collection  of  paintings,  including  works  by  the  Sicilians 
Catalani  and  8ciUa,  a  Raising  of  Lazarus  by  Caravaggio  (^o.  5), 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross  of  the  School  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
(No.  66),  and  an  altar-piece  In  five  sections  by  Anton ello  da  Messina 
fcomp.  p.  278;  an  Enthroned  Madonna,  between  SS.  Gregory  and 
Benedict,  and  an  Annunciation],  the  only  authenticated  work  of 
Antonello  in  Sicily  (dated  146a).  This  last  is  in  a  closed  room, 
which  the  custodian  opens.  Two  cabinets  are  filled  with  snperb 
Majolica  VaseSy  executed  at  Urbino  in  1668  for  the  pharmacy  of  the 
Ospedale  Oivico  (p.  368). 

Farther  on  in  the  Strada  del  Monaster!  is  the  church  of  Sant' 
Agostino  (PI.  A,  3);  at  the  fourth  altar  to  the  right  is  a  statue  of 
the  Madonna,  by  Franc.  Laurana;  beside  the  high-altar,  to  the 
left.  Nativity,  a  relief  of  1570  by  Bonanno;  above  the  high-altar, 
'LaYergine  del  Buon  Oonsiglio^  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  borne  by  angels  across  the  sea  from 
Scutari  to  Genazzano  in  the  year  1467. 

The  curving  Strada  di  Sant'Agostino  ascends  hence  to  (4  min.) 
the  Villa  Guelfokia  (PI.  A,  3),  which  affords  the  best  survey  of  the 
town,  the  mountains,  and  the  strait  (best  towards  evening).  The  villa 
is  private  property,  but  visitors  are  kindly  admitted  (small  fee  to  the 
porter).  This  spot  is  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  the  castle 
of  the  Mamertines,  and  a  few  remains  of  the  Norman  stronghold  of 
Maiagrifone  or  Bocca  Ouelfonia  are  still  to  be  seen  here. 

Farther  on  in  the  Strada  del  Monaster!,  to  the  left,  is  the  Monte 
di  Pietdy  or  public  pawnshop  (PI.  A  3,  inset;  M.  d.  P.),  the  chapel 
of  which,  in  the  court,  is  approached  by  a  fine  flight  of  steps 
(18th  cent.).  From  No.  196  the  Via  Monte  Verglne  leads  to  the 
right  to  the  small  church  of  the  Gonfbatbbnita  della  Pace  (open 
at  11  a.m.  on  Sun.);  in  the  sacristy,  Vincenzo  di  Pavia,  SS.  Cosma 
and  Damiano;  in  another  apartment,  School  of  Antonello  da  Messina^ 
Madonna  del  Rosario  (1471).  —  Adjacent  is  the  imposing  Palazzo 
Orano  (i6th  cent.).  —  At  the  end  of  the  Strada  del  Monaster!,  to 
the  right,  is  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  (PI.  B,  3),  a  recently  restored 
14th  cent,  church,  with  a  fine  Gothic  facade;  the  side-portal  is 
adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna,  dating  from  the  16th  cent. ; 
and  the  interior  contains  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  (to  the  left  of  the 
entrance),  probably  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 

Beyond  the  Torrente  Boccetta  (Pi.  A,  B,  3)  the  Strada  Santi  Crispino 
e  Orispinianb  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  San  TranceBco 
d'AsBlBl  (PI.  A,  B,  8),  founded  in  1261,  burned  down  in  1884,  and 
now  restored  (sacristan,  Strada  Santi  Crispino  e  Orispiniano  41, 
3rd  floor).  The  tomb  of  Angelo  Balsamo  (1507),  beside  the  W. 
portal,  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  at  the 
end  of  the  apse,  and  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Madonna,  by  Ant, 
Ongini  (in  a  chapel  off  the  cloisters),  deserve  notice.  The  modern 
ceiling  is  an  imitation  of  the  old  one  in  the  cathedral  (p.  366).  — 
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By  following  the  same  street  and  turning  to  the  right  at  No.  68, 
we  soon  re*ch  the  church  of  San  GioyANNi  Dbcollato,  which 
contains  a  ^Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Caravaggio. 

We  now  descend  the  Torrente  Boccetta  and  follow  the  Corso  Ga- 
YOUB  (PI.  B,  3, 4,  A,  4)  to  the  right  to  the  small  Piazza  deir  Annnii-, 
ziata  (on  the  left},  embellished  with  a  statue  of  DonJohrh  of  Austria 
(Pi.  3}  B,  3),  erected  in  1572  (p.  366).  ^  San  Oioaeehino  (Pl.B,  3), 
in  the  next  side-street  on  the  right  (Via  Monte  di  Plet^),  con- 
tains a  beautiful  wooden  crucifix,  and^  a  painting  by  Scilla,  re- 
presenting St.  Hilarion  in  the  arms  of  Death.  In  the  sacristy  are 
some  pictures  by  Tucoari. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Cavour ,  to  the  right ,  is  the  charch  of 
San  Nicoolo  (PI.  B,  4),  a  tasteful  building  by  Andrea  Calcemeeh. 
Above  the  high-altar,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Qirolamo 
Alihrandi  [ibi^)\  in  the  left  transept,  St.  Nicholas,  probably  by 
Antonello  da  Messina,  —  The  second  side-street,  the  Via  dell' 
Oratorio  di  San  Francesco  (inset  PI.  A,  B,  4),  brings  us  to  the 
Oratorio  di  San  Francesco,  which  contains  some  interesting 
paintings  (sacristan  to  the  left.  Via  Santa  Maria  dei  Sette  Dolori  1 ; 
ring).  Above  the  altar,  Death  of  St.  Francis,  by  Bart.  Sehidone; 
on  the  N.  wall,  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Inyestiture  of  the  saint  by 
Rodriguez;  on  the  S.  wall,  St.  Francis  among  the  thorns,  by  an 
Unknown  Master j  and  St.  Francis  listening  to  the  angelic  music, 
while  the  Madonna  appears  to  liim,  by  Van  der  Brack  (a  pupil  of 
Rubens),  who  died  at  Messina  in  1665.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Corso 
Cavour  (No.  57)  is  the  Palazzo  Brunaccini  (PI.  A,  4) ,  believed 
to  'be  the  scene  of  the  interview,  admirably  described  by  Goethe, 
between  that  illustrious  traveller  and  the  inteudant. 

In  the  principal  street,  the  Via  Qaribaldi  (PI.  B,  4-1),  ad- 
joining an  open  space  (band,  see  p.  364),  stands  the  Palazio. 
Municipale  (PI.  B,  3),  built  by  Mlnutoli,  Tardi,  and  Arena  in 
1789-1819.  Opposite  is  the  new  Exchange,  ^ith  the  Post  Office 
(PI.  1,  B  3;  entr.  in  Via  San  Camillo).  Farther  to  the  N.  is  the 
Villa  Mazzini  (PI.  B,  2,  3),  a  square  planted  with,  palm-trees. 

The  Corso  Vittorio  Emanublb  (PI.  B,  4-2),  skirting  the  Har- 
bour, with  its  brisk  steamboat  traffic,  ajQfords  a  pleasant  walk. 
This  street  was  formerly  known  as  'La  Palazzata',  from  the  uniform 
row  of  palaces,  all  of  the  same  height,  which  line  it.  These,  begun 
before  the  earthquake  of  1783,  and  afterwards  restored,  have  only 
two  stories.  In  front  of  the  seaward  facade  of  the  Palazzo  del  Muni- 
cipio  stands  a  Fountainy  designed  by  Montorsoli  (1557),  with  a 
colossal  statue  of  Neptune  (now  replaced  by  a  copy)  between  Scylla 
(also  new)  and  Charybdis.  A  little  to  the  S.  are  the  tramway 
station  (p.  364)  and  the  large  Mercato,  where  many  interesting 
kinds  of  fish  from  the  Straits  of  Messina  may  be  seen  at  the  morn- 
ing market.  —  Along  the  quay,  3^4  M.  to  the  N.,  extends  the 
Qlardino  a  Mare  (PI.  C,  1),  with  a  monument,  by  Salvatore  Buemi, 
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erected  in  1899  to  commemorate  the  bravery  of  the  Sicilian  artillery 
at  the  disastrous  hattle  of  Adna  in  Abyssinia  (1896).  Chalet 
Restaurant,  see  pp.  363,  364. 

On  the  S.  cnrre  of  the  harbour  is  the  Dogana  (PI.  0,  4),  on  the 
site  of  a  palace  once  occupied  by  Emp.  Frederick  11.  and  other 
monarchs.  Proceeding  past  this  towards  the  E.,  we  reach  the  wharf 
of  the  ferry-steamers  ('Approdo  Ferry-boats* j  PI.  0,  4)  and  the 
Messina-Porto  railway-station  (p.  363).  Adjacent  stands  the  Citadel 
(PI.  D,  4),  surrounded  by  the  sea  and  by  moats.  A  time-gun  is 
flred  here  at  noon.  We  may  now  traverse  the  peninsula,  passing 
the  CimiteroFrancese  AiidtYie  Cimitero Inglete^  to  the  large LighthouBe 
(Faro  di  San  Banieri)^  nearly  1  M.  from  the  Dogana.  This,  however, 
Is  reached  in  a  quicker  and  more  attractive  manner  by  the  ferry 
starting  from  the  ^sbarcatolo',  adjoining  the  Munioipio  (return-fare, 
1-4  pers.,  1-3  fr.).  "We  land  to  the  N.  of  the  coal-magazine  (boats 
seldom  found  on  the  peninsula  itself).  The  lighthouse  (custodian 
on  the  groundfloor;  fee  50  c.)  commands  a  remarkably  fine  *View. 
To  the  W.  lies  the  town,  with  its  sheltering  mountains  (p.  373 ; 
the  Antennamare,  the  highest  peak  on  the  left,  3705  ft. ;  the  Monte 
Ciccia  on  the  right,  2000  ft.).  To  the  E.  are  the  mountains  of  Ca- 
labria, which  look  wonderfully  near  in  clear  weather.  The  Garofalo 
(see  p.  374)  is  best  seen  from  this  point. 

An  extensive  view,  embracing  the  town,  the  strait,  and  the  Cala- 
brian  Mts.,  is  obtained  from  the  dismantled  fort  of  *CaBtellacoio, 
situated  high  above  the  town  to  the  W.  (ascent  of  35-40  min.  from 
the  cathedral).  This  hill  was  fortified  in  ancient  times,  and  again 
under  Charles  V.,  but  the  works  have  recently  been  removed. 

We  ascend  through  the  Via  Felice  Bisazza  (P).  A,  i)  to  the  large  Piazza 
Venti  Settembre,  beyond  which  we  follow  the  Vico  Terzo  Arcipeschieri, 
skirting  the  wall  of  the  new  Botanical  Oarden  to  the  corner.  We  then 
take  six  paces  to  the  right,  and  ascend  by  the  steep,  rain-worn  Via 
Castellaeeio  OA  hr.  5  comp.  PI.  A,  4,  8). 

Farther  to  the  S.  rises  7ort  Gonzaga,  erected  in  1540,  a  similar 
point  of  view.  From  the  S.  corner  of  the  Piazza  Venti  Settembre 
(PI.  A,  4;  see  above)  we  ascend  to  the  left  by  the  Via  Gonzaga, 
zigzagging  along  the  inner  side  of  the  octroi-wall,  passing  through 
(20 min.)  the  gate  marked  '82.29  metres',  and  reaching  the  fort  (no 
admission)  in  10  min.  more.  The  hill  between  Fort  Gonzaga  and  the 
town  is  the  Mona  ChalcidicuSj  on  which  Hiero  II.  pitched  his  camp  in 
264,  and  where  Charles  of  Anjou  established  his  headquarters  at  a 
later  period.  In  1861  Cialdini  bombarded  the  citadel  from  this  point. 

The  fort  may  also  be  reached  by  a  path  on  the  8.  side,  at  the  end 
of  the  Via  Santa  Harta  (PI.  A,  5).  Just  short  of  the  breaoli  in  the  wall 
we  turn  to  tbe  left,  then  skirt  the  block  of  houses  to  the  right,  and 
ascend  above  the  Via  Santa  Marta  and  along  the  wall  to  (7  min.)  the 
beginning  of  a  MiUtary  Road.  The  keeper  of  the  gate  here  generally 
allows  visitors  to  enter  on  application,  and  we  follow  the  road,  crossing  the 
railway,  to  (8-10  min.)  the  new  reservoir  (1904)  of  the  town  waterworks, 
which  lies  just  on  this  side  of  tbe  fort.  Fine  view.  —  By  following  the 
military  road  (fine  views)  to  the  W.  round  the  fort,  we  reach  (ca.  1  hr.) 
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the  Sirada  Provinciale  to  Gesso  (see  below)  at  the  point  called  Le  Cagaxze, 
A  few  paces  farther  on,  to  the  right,  a  paved  footpath  descends  from  the 
Strada  Provinciale  to  Hessina.  A  fine  view  is  enjoyed  from  the  small 
hill  at  this  point,  while  a  more  extensive  one  is  obtained  from  the  Mtmte 
Pignara^  the  summit  of  which,  sparsely  covered  with  pine-trees,  rises  a 
few  minutes  to  the  K.  on  the  road  to  Messina. 

On  an  eminence  1^2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  new 
*Gampo  Santo,  which  we  reach  (steam-tramway,  see  p.  364;  cab, 
incl.  wait  of  ^g  ^'m  see  p.  363)  by  the  Catania  road.  (Or,  about 
3/4  M.  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Torrente  Portalegni,  we  may 
follow  the  Via  del  Campo  Santo  to  the  right,  which  passes  the  hack 
of  the  cemetery ;  comp.  PI.  A,  6.)  The  view  from  this  height  is 
very  striking.  Handsome  Ionic  colonnades  have  been  erected  here, 
and  under  them  is  interred  the  Sicilian  historian  La  Farina  (1815- 
63),  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  union  of  Sicily  and  Piedmont  in 
1860.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  modern  church  in  tbe  Gothic  style. 

Another  fine  point  of  riew  is  the  Monte  dei  Cappucciniy  to  the 
N.  QPl.  A,  B,  1 ;  ascent  of  10  min.,  turning  to  the  left  immediately 
beyond  the  Torrente  Trapani).  The  hill  is  now  used  as  a  drilling 
ground.  The  best  stand-point  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  cross.  —  A 
beautiful  view  is  also  obtained  from  the  Eremitaggio  di  Trapani, 
reached  by  ascending  the  Torrente  Trapani  for  1  hr. 

The  longer  excursion  to  the  (57$  M.)  Colle  San  Siizo  (1720  ft), 
the  summit  of  the  pass  on  the  road  (Strada  Provinciale;  PI.  B,  1) 
to  Gesso,  is  attractive.  A  carriage  (one  pers.  5  fr.,  there  &  back 
672^' ;  with  two  horses  8  &  lOfr. ;  sometimes  less)  takes  1^4-1^2^^' 
for  the  ascent  (pedestrians,  see  p.  373).  The  load  runs  high  up  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Torrente  Abbadiazza^  also  called  the  Torrente  San 
Francesco  di  Paola  or  Fiumara  di  San  Leone  (comp.  p.  373).  About 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  at  (3  M.)  Le  Casaztej  our  route  is  joined  on 
the  left  by  the  military  road  from  Fort  Gonzaga  (see  p.  371).  The  pass 
commands  an  extensive  view  (still  finer  from  the  ruined  Torre  San 
BizzOy  10  min.  above) :  at  our  feet  lies  the  Strait  of  Messina,  to  the 
left  is  the  Faro,  opposite  to  it,  Scilla  in  Calabria,  then  (on  a  pro- 
jecting angle),  Villa  San  Giovanni,  and  farther  to  the  right,  Reggie ; 
the  forests  of  the  lofty  Aspromonte  occupy  the  extremity  of  the 
Calabrian  peninsula;  in  front  extends  the  sickle-shaped  harbour  of 
Messina;  and  to  the  W.  the  verdant  peninsula  of  Milazzo  projects 
from  the  N.  Sicilian  coast,  while  beyond  it  lie  the  Lipari  Islands, 
with  their  two  smoking  volcanoes.  The  Strada  Provinciale  descends 
to  the  N.W.  to  Oesso  (p.  369).  — -  From  the  Colle  San  Rizzo  there 
diverges  to  the  S.W.  the  great  Stbada  Militare,  which  connects 
the  new  fortifications  and  encircles  the  town  in  a  wide  curve  from 
the  Campo  Jnglese  to  the  Antennamare  (p.  373),  following  the 
crest  of  the  Monti  Peloritani  or  Neptunian  Mta,  (the  Mens  Neptunius 
of  the  ancients)  and  continuing  towards  the  S.  till  it  joins  the  high- 
road from  Furnari  to  Novara  and  Francavilla.  This  road  affords 
splendid  views  in  the  direction  of  the  Strait  of  Messina  and  the 
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Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  may  be  used  by  walkers  and  cyclists  without 
formality  (see  below);  carriages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  admitted 
except  by  permission,  obtained  at  the  Genio  Militare,  Via  Primo 
Settembre  152,  but  not  without  considerable  dlMculty  and  loss  of 
time.  A  driye  (ca.  IVs  hr.)  towards  the  S.  from  the  GoUe  San  Rlzzo 
brings  us  to  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Antennamofe  (3706  ft.),  which 
commands  a  wide  prospect.  A  chapel  on  the  top  affords  shelter. 

Walken  aaoending  to  the  CoUe  San  Bizzo  should  first  follow  the 
Strada  Provinciale.  Beyond  (IV4  M.)  the  Torrente  Abbadiazza  (comp. 
^.  372)  we  see  to  the  right  the  new  chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  cU  Getii  Svperiore^ 
with  the  old  eonventual  buildings,  now  used  as  an  hospital.  We  continue 
to  follow  the  Strada  Provinciale  for  fully  li/s  M.  (driving  desirable  as  far 
as  this)  till  we  reach  a  point  where  the  houses  on  the  right  side  cease  for 
a  short  space,  while  the  road  approaches  close  to  the  S.  arm  of  the  Tor- 
rente,  which  has  forked  above  Santa  Maria  di  Gesii.  We  then  quit  the 
road  and  ascend  along  the  Torrente  to  (1 M.)  Santa  Maria  delta  Scalay  or  della 
Vallej  commonly  known  as  L'Abbadiazsa,  the  ruins  of  a  richly  endowed 
convent-church  founded  by  the  Normans  in  the  12th  century.  After  the 
plague  of  1347  the  nuns  removed  to  the  town,  using  the  nunnery  as  a 
summer -residence,  but  as  this  was  prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  convent  fell  to  decay,  and  the  church  was  gradually  filled  with  sand 
by  the  Torrente.  It  is  now  entered  by  the  window  of  the  apse  (opened 
by  the  peasant  who  lives  close  by,  25  c).  Two  of  the  chapels  have  been 
freed  from  the  sand.  —  By  following  the  telegraph-posts  from  the  Abba- 
diazza along  the  remains  of  the  old  paved  bridle-path  between  Messina 
and  Milazzo  we  reach  (ca.  25  min.)  the  CoUe  San  Bizzo  (p.  372).  We  may 
descend  hence  to  (IVs  hr.)  Oetso  (p.  359)  and  return  to  Messina  by  railway. 
—  From  the  CoUe  San  Bizzo  pedestrians  (for  whom  no  permesso  is  neces- 
sary: comp.  above)  may  ascend  the  Monte  Antennamare  (see  above)  via 
the  Strada  Militare  in  about  2V2  hrs.  In  so  doing  they  pass  below  the 
CoUe  Molimenti,  with  the  fort  of  Punt'Alferrara.  Good  walkers  may  descend 
over  one  of  the  promontories  by  steep  and  narrow  paths  (ca.  21/2  hrs.),  and 
return  along  the  coast  by  the  Messina  and  Giampilieri  tramway  (p.  364). 

If  time  permit,  the  traveller  may  proceed  by  the  road  leading  to  the 
"S.  from  the  CoUe  San  Bizzo  to  Castanea  (Trattoria),  a  beautifully  situated 
village  on  the  K.W.  slope  of  the  Monte  Cicda  (2000  ft.),  and  may  also  ascend 
the  latter  hill  itself  (extensive  view).  For  this  ascent  we  take  the  military 
road  which  diverges  to  the  right  in  view  of  a  new  church  with  an  un- 
finished tower,  about  2  M.  from  the  col  and  1  M.  short  of  Castanea.  After 
20  min.,  at  a  small  viaduct,  we  ascend  the  path  to  the  right.  The  military 
road  goes  on  in  numerous  windings,  and  after  about  ls/4  M.  forks,  the 
right  branch  leading  to  Messina,  the  left  via  the  Campo  Inglese  to  Cur- 
curace  and  Faro  Superiore  (comp.  p.  374).  The  direct  route  to  the  top  of 
Monte  Ciccia  (2V2  hrs.)  ascends  the  Torrente  di  Paradiso,  which  crosses  the 
Faro  road  and  falls  into  the  sea  2V2  M.  to  the  K.  of  Messina.  The  whole 
range  commands  admirable  views  in  both  directions :  K.  as  far  as  Milazzo 
and  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  E.  over  the  strait  and  Calabria. 

EzcuBSiON  TO  THE  Fa&o  (7^2  ^*  i  steam-tramway  in  1  hr. ;  cab 
in  11/2  hr.,  see  pp.  363,  364;  bargain  necessary  as  to  the  stay  to  be 
made;  fares  sometimes  reduced).  The  road  skirts  the  base  of  preci* 
pitous  heights  near  the  shore,  passes  the  conntry-honses  al  RingOy 
and  leads  to  the  suppressed  Basilian  monastery  of  Salvatore  dei  Greci^ 
which  was  founded  by  Roger  I.  on  the  promontory  of  the  harbour, 
but  transferred  hither  in  1646.  The  view  of  Calabria  becomes  more 
striking  as  the  strait  narrows.  We  next  pass  the  pleasant  district 
called  ParadUOy  the  flshing-yillage  of  Pace,  and  the  colonnade  of  the 
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church  of  La  Qrotta\  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  The 
two  salt-lakes  of  Faniani  connect  with  the  sea  by  open  channels. 
A  famous  temple  of  Neptune  once  stood  here.  Prettily  situated  on 
the  first  lake  (Logo  di  Oarmrri)  is  the  Trattoria  la  NapoUtana,  At 
Oranatariy  IVi  ^-  to  the  W.  of  the  lighthouse,  the  prolongation 
of  the  tramway  to  Barcellona  (p.  364)  dlTorges  to  the  left. 

The  fishing-village  of  Pare  Inferiore  or  Torre  del  Faro,  situated 
on  the  promontory  which  forms  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  island  of  Sicily 
(Promontorium  Pelorumjy  sprang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th  cent. , 
when  the  English  constructed  intrenchments  here  in  order  to  prevent 
the  French  under  Murat  from  landing  on  the  Sicilian  coast.  On  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  Y2  M.  from  the  village,  rises  the 
Lighthouse^  which  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  *yiew 
(custodian  50  c. ;  200  steps).  This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait 
of  Messina  (3600  yds.).  On  a  rock  opposite,  to  the  E.,  lies  Scilla; 
to  the  left  of  it  is  Bagnara;  then,  the  lofty  Monte  Sant'  Elia,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  chapel.  To  the  left  below  the  promontory 
glitters  Palmi,  beyond  which  is  the  bay  of  Gloia  with  the  Capo 
Vaticano  stretching  out  far  to  the  W.  To  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  the 
Lipari  Islands  and  the  open  sea. 

The  Charybdis  of  the  Gh-eek  myths  Cp.  256)  was  a  series  of  dangerous 
eddies  in  the  strong  currents  which  sweep  round  this  coast  on  a  change 
of  tide.  The  principal  of  these  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  ^sickle  of  Mes- 
sina" and  is  called  the  Oarofalo  (carnation)  owing  to  its  circular  form. 
Into  this  species  of  whirlpool  the  diver  Cola  Pesce  of  Catania  preci- 
pitated himself  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.,  an  incident  on  which 
Schiller  founded  one  of  his  ballads.    Gomp.  p.  256. 

About  1  M.  beyond  the  La  Grotta  church  (see  above),  just  short  of 
the  steam-tramway  station  Sant*Agata,  a  road  diverging  to  the  left  from 
the  Faro  road  leads  to  (ca.  71/2  M.)  the  villages  of  Matsa  San  Giovanni 
(1085  ft.)  and  Matsa  Santa  Lueia.  This  road  rans  between  the  hills  of  the 
district  known  by  the  natives  as  the  Hespenian  Switzerland,  passing  the 
villages  of  Faro  Superiore  and  Cweurace^  and  the  partly  fortified  Gampo 
Inglese  (p.  372). 

A  *Tb.ip  to  the  Coast  of  Calabria  is  strongly  recommended , 
especially  in  the  morning,  when  the  Sicilian  coast  and  mountains 
and  the  majestic  -^tna  are  lighted  by  the  sun.  The  ferry-boats, 
some  of  which  transport  entire  railway- trains  (comp.  p.  266;  rest- 
aurant), ply  five  times  daily  to  Villa  San  Giovanni  in  ca.  V2  ^^' 
(fares  1  fr.  10,  80,  50  c,  return  1  fr.  70,  1  fr.  25,  90  c.)  and  four 
times  to  Rbggio  in  about  60  min.  (fares  1  fr.  75,  1  fr.  26,  80  c). 
The  boats  lie  alongside  the  quay  at  Messina  (comp.  p.  363),  Beggio, 
and  Villa  San  Giovanni  (comp.  pp.  266,  257).  The  passage  to 
Villa  San  Giovanni  (ca.  6  M.)  is  shorter  than  that  to  Reggio  (ca. 
9^2  ^0  And  makes  more  convenient  connection  with  the  trains  for 
Naples.  It  is  also  better  for  excursions  like  those  to  Scilla  (p.  266 ; 
railway  in  ca.  20  min.;  pleasant  drive;  there  &  back  incl.  halt 
6-7  fr. ;  bargaining  necessary)  or  to  Palmi  and  Monte  Elia  (pp.  255, 
256;  railway  in  V/4  hr.;  return-ticket  5  fr.  5,  3  fr.  55,  2  fr.  30  c). 
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59  M.  Railway  in  2V2-3»/4  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  5,  7  fr.  75  c,  5  fr.  ^  express 
fares  12  fr.  26,  8  fr.  60.  5  fr.  60  c.)i  to  Giardini  (Taormina)  in  l-l^A  hr. 
(fares  5  fr.  60,  3  fr.  90,  2  fr.  55  c. ;  express  6  fr.  30,  4  fr.  40,  2  fr.  86  c).  The 
express  trains,  which  connect  directly  through  the  ferry-steamer  with 
the  express  trains  from  Naples  and  Metaponto,  ran  beyond  ihe  central 
railway-station  of  Messina  to  and  from  the  harbour.  The  forenoon-train 
from  Messina,  and  the  afternoon-train  in  the  opposite  direction  are  pro- 
vided with  dining-cars  (p..  343),  while  saloon-cars  (3  fr.  extra)  are  attached 
to  the  morning- train  from  Messina  and  to  the  night-lrain  to  Messina.  — 
A  Steamboat  also  plies  from  Messina  to  Catania,  performing  the  trip  in 
abont  6  hrs. ;  see  p.  388. 

Half-a-day  suffices  for  a  hasty  visit  to  Taormina.  The  traveller  whose 
time  is  limited  should  start  from  Messina  by  the  afternoon- train  for  Taormina 
in  order  to  see  the  sunset,  and  next  morning  the  sunrise.  (The  midday 
lights  are  less  favourable.)  If  possible,  however,  two  or  three  days  should  be 
devoted  to  Taormina,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Sicily. 

The  railway  skirts  the  coast,  penetrating  the  promontories  by 
means  of  fourteen  tunnels ,  crossing  many  fiumare,  or  torrents,  the 
beds  of  which  are  generally  dry ,  and  affording  fine  views  on  both 
sides.  Soon  after  leaving  Messina  we  observe  the  new  Gampo  Santo 
on  the  hill  to  the  right,  with  its  conspicuous  white  Gothic  church. 
4  M.  Tremestieri;  5  M.  Mili;  7  M.  Galatij  almost  destroyed  by  a 
flood  in  1906.  —  9  M.  Ponte  Schiavo.  On  an  abrupt  eminence  to 
the  right  (504  ft.;  20  mln.)  is  situated  the  extensive  monastery  of 
San  PlaeidOj  now  an  agricultural  school,  to  which  a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  from  Messina  (4-6  hrs. ;  one-horse  carr.  61/2  f^O* 

10  M.  OiampiHeriy  the  terminus  of  the  steam -tramway  from 
Messina.  —  11  M.  Scaleita  Zanglea,  the  residence  of  the  Ruffo 
family,  Princes  of  Scaletta.  The  picturesque  castle  rises  on  the 
right  as  we  approach  the  station.  Several  tunnels.  —  15  M.  Att,  with 
sulphur-baths.  Beyond  it  Roccalumera  is  seen  on  the  hill  to  the 
right.  The  train  crosses  several  broad  fllumare.  17  M.  Nizza  di  Sicilia 
(San  Ferdinando)y  with  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Princes  Alcontres. 
Henry  VI.  died  of  a  fever  caught  in  the  woods  of  the  Fiume  di  Nisi. 
18  M.  Boccakimera;  20^2  M.  Santa  Teresa  di  Riva.  Several  more 
broad  torrent-beds  are  crossed.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  (2272  M.) 
the  beautiful  Capo  SanVAlessio,  with  a  deserted  castle  (owned  by 
Marchese  Moura  of  Letoiannl,  where  the  key  may  be  obtained). 
On  the  hill  to  the  right  lies  the  town  of  Form  d'Agrh  (1394  ft.). 

Ascending  the  Fiumara  d'Agrd,  to  the  N.  of  Forza,  we  reach  (3  M.) 
the  deserted  monastery  of  JSanti  JPietro  e  Paolo,  with  a  well-preserved 
Norman  charch  dating  from  the  12th  century. 

Beyond  the  tunnel  which  penetrates  the  cape,  a  view  is  obtained 
of  the  promontory  of  Taormina  with  the  ruins  of  the  theatre.  Here 
are  the  Tauromenian  passes  of  the  ancients,  and  the  frontier  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Messana  and  Naxos.  —  27  M.  Letoianni- 
Oallodoro,  —  The  path  to  (3-31/2  M.)  Taormina,  described  in  the 
reverse  direction  at  p.  380,  diverges  from  the  road  after  II/2  M., 
above  the  railway-tunnel. 
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30  M.  Giardini-Tftormina,  Giardlni  is  an  insignificant  place, 
often  yisited  by  fever.  From  the  bay  here  Garibaldi  crossed  to 
Calabria  in  the  autumn  of  1860.  —  Boating  excursions,  see  p.  380. 


Taormina  lies  on  an  abrupt  hill  about  660  ft.  above  the  railway 
station  of  Giardini.  The  carriage -road  (3  M.),  which  commands 
beautiful  views,  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Messina  road,  near  the 
Capo  di  Taormina,  about  IY4M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station,  and  ascends 
in  long  windings.  It  traverses  an  old  Saracenic  cemetery  near  the 
H6tel  Gastello  a  Mare  and  reaches  the  town  by  the  Porta  Messina, 
on  its  N.E.  side.  About  halfway  to  the  Capo  di  Taormina,  and  still 
within  the  limits  of  Giardini,  a  steep  footpath  diverges  to  the  left, 
and,  following  the  telegraph-posts,  leads  via  the  chapel  of  the  Ma- 
donna delle  Grasie  and  the  Via  Fioresta  to  the  Gorso.  The  rough 
bridle-path  commonly  used  (no  view)  ascends  a  few  hundred  paces 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  station,  following  the  Torrentt  Selina  part  of  the 
way  and  reaching  the  (^2  hr.)  town  by  the  Torre  Saraeena,  on  its 
S.W.  side.  Porter  to  carry  small  articles  of  luggage  3/^-1  fr.  j  omni- 
bus (thrice  daily)  1  fr.  each  person,  downhill  50c.,  inol.  25lb8. 
of  luggage  (luggage  up  to  56lbs.  20  0.  extra).  The  cab-tariff  is  as 
follows  (but  bargaining  advisable):  one-horse  cab  for  1  pers.  2  fr., 
2-3  pers.  3  fr.,  4  pers.  4  fr.,  at  night  3-5  fr. ;  two-horse  cab,  3,  4, 
or  5  fr.,  at  night  4-6  fr.;  luggage  above  25  lbs.  and  below  55  lbs. , 
20  c.  Most  travellers  will  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station. 
—  A  funicular  railway,  to  be  opened  in  1908,  will  connect  the 
railway-station  with  the  Gorso. 

Taormina.  —  Hotels  (comp.  p.  xx),  generally  with  fine  gardens  and 
views,  and  freqnently  full  at  the  height  of  the  season  (Jan.  16th  to  April  SOth). 
The  first-class  hotels  (closed  June-Sept.)  have  hot-air  heating  and  baths,  and 
nearly  all  have  electric  lighting.  GBANO-HdTSL  San  Domenico  (PI.  a;  A,  2), 
in  the  old  Dominican  convent  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  town,  B.,  L.,  A  A. 
from  5,  B.  IVx,  d^j.  3Vs)  !>•  5,  pens,  (except  in  the  season,  Jan.  15th' to 
April  20th)  from  11  fr.,  patronized  by  English  and  American  travellers  (con- 
cert on  Thurs.  &  Sun.  afternoon);  *6BAin>-HdTEL  Gastbuo  a  Makb  (Pl.c; 
G,  2),  well  situated  on  the  new  road,  Vt  M.  below  the  town,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  4-6, 
B.  IV2,  d^j.  372,  D.  5-6,  pens.  (Feb.-April)  10-15  fr.,  with  cafd-,  ♦HdiEL  Tikeo 
(PI.  b,  G2;  a  long-established  house),  below  the  theatre,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  6, 
B.  1V«,  d^j.  3V2,  D.  6,  pens.  15-18  fr.,  frequented  by  the  English  i  *Gramd 
Hotel  MAtbopole  (PI.  dt  B,  2),  Gorso  Umberto,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  8V«-6,  B.  IV2, 
d^j.  3,  D.  4Vx,  pens.  10-12  fr.j  •Hot.  Imternational  (Pl.i  ;  A,  2),  Viale  To- 
selli,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4-8,  B.  IV2)  d^j.  4,  D.  6,  pens.  14  fr.  -~  Second-class,  open 
throughout  the  year;  Hotel -Pension  Bristol  (PI.  k;  A,  2),  Piazza  San 
Antonio,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3V2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens,  from  8  fr. ; 
Hotel  Victoria  (PI.  f ;  B,  1),  Gorso  Umberto,  with  garden,  terrace,  and 
restaurant,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2-3y«,  B.  1,  d^j.2Vs,  l>.3  (both  incl.  wine),  pens. 
6-8  fr.;  HdTEL  Kaumaohia  (PI.  e;  B,  1),  Gorso  Umberto,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2-4, 
B.  IV4,  ddj.  21/4,  D.  31/4  0>oth  ind.  wine),  pens.  7-8  fr.,  very  faii^  (in  the 
garden  remains  of  an  old  Roman  water-basin,  the  so-called  'iTaumachia^) ; 
HdTEL-pENSiON  FiOHERA  (PI.  m;  A,  2),  Gorso  Umberto,  pens.  6  fr.;  HStbl 
Pension  Belvedere,  Via  Bagnoli  Groci  (PI.  G,  2),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  8,  B.  l>/4, 
ddj.  2V2,  D.  372,  pens.  8fr.;  Hutel-Pension  Gastello  Taormina  (PI.  p; 
B,  1),  Gorso  Umberto  49,  R.  A  B.  3,  pens.  6  fr.,  electric  light  30  c. 

Pensions.    Pens.   Villa  San  Pietro  (PI.  n;  C,  2),   »/«  M.^from  the  town, 
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witb  large  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-8,  pens.  6-13  fr.,  open  Nov.- April,  fre< 
quented  by  Seandinavians ;  Pens.  Bellevue-Etna  (PI.  g;  B,  1),  Via  del  Teatro 
Oreco,  B.,  L.,  ts  A.  2-4,  pens.  8fr.*,  Pen*.  Villa  Ban  Paneratio  (Mrs.  Dash- 
wood),  Strada  PrOYinciale  (PI.  B,  1),  witb  garden,  pens,  from  10  fr.,  closed 
in  Aug.  &  Sept,  frequented  by  the  English :  Pent.  KtZto  Beo/u-S^JoWy  on  the 
road  to  Giardini,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3,  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  Forkishbd  Apabtmxnts 
may  be  obtained  at  many  houses  in  the  Gorso,  but  these  are  often  very 
indiflferent,  while  the  charges  are  apt  to  be  exorbitant,  especially  in  the 
season.  No  rooms  should  be  taken  without  previous  scrutiny,  and  a 
careful  bargain  should  be  made,  especially  as  to  ^extras*  such  as  light, 
heating,  service,  and  breakfast. 

OafM.  Oaffilfuovo^  by  the  clock-tower 5  Caffi  JHmeo^  GorsoUmberto  133.  — 
Engliih  Tea  Boomt,  near  the  W.  entrance  of  the  cathedral. 

Gabs.  To  the  station,  see  p.  376-,  two-horse  cab  to  Giardini  and  back 
6  fr.,  to  the  Grottoes  (boat  extra)  10  fr.,  <o  Letoianni  12  fr.,  to  San  Alessio 
16  fr. ;  fees  extra.  —  Donket  to  the  Monte  Venere  and  back  6  fr.;  Gastello 
Taormina  3fr.,  Mola  3fr.,  Giardini  4  fr.,  Isola  Bella  8fr.,  Letoianni  5fr., 
Postolione  6  fr^  Sifone  4  fr. ;  extra  fee  to  the  attendant.  —  Gums  I0  the 
Monte  Venere  3  fr.,  Sifone  2  Ar.,  Mola  or  Gastello  Taormina  IVz  tr.y  and 
fee.  —  The  hill-paths  are  stony,  demand  stout  shoes,  and  are  very  un- 

Sleasant  after  dusk  or  in  bad  weather.  Little  is  gained  by  the  use  of 
onkeys  except  altercations  with  their  drivers,  but  they  are  sometimes 
useful  for  ladies.  Guides  and  refreshments  may  generally  be  obtained  en 
route.  The  curiosity -shops,  the  wares  of  which  are  usually  dear  and 
worthless,  should  not  be  visited  in  the  company  of  drivers,  guides,  or  porters. 

Photographs:  Oloeden  (PI.  Gl.;  A,  2),  opposite  the  Hdt.  San  Domenico 
(landscapes  and  figures;  dark-room  and  photographic  materials);  Sehuler^ 
Palazzo  Gorvaia  (p.  379);  Cmpi^  Via  del  Teatro  Greco.  —  Anglo-American 
Stores  (Pagano),  Corso  Umberto  115  (provisions,  English  books,  etc.). 

Post  fr  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  3;  A,  2),  near  the  cathedral.  —  Tourist 
Agents.  BrancctH  (comp.  p.  888),  Gorso  Umberto  58;  Orlandi  A  Elefanie^ 
Gorso  Umberto  1(X)  (also  money-changers). 

Physicians.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Dashwood,  Villa  San  Pancrazio  (see  above) ; 
Dr.  S.  Cacdola-Cartella  (speaks  English  and  French);  Dr.  Liceiardelli 
(speaks  French).  —  Ospedale  San  Vincenzo  (PI.  Osp. ;  A,  3),  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  town  (ca.  10  f r.  per  day). 

British  Yice-Oonsnl,  Dr.  8.  Cacciola-Cartella  (see  above).  —  English 
Ghubch  (Nov.-May)  in  the  grounds  of  the  former  convent  of  Santa  Gaterina 
(PI.  G,  2);  service  on  Sun.  at  10.45  a.m.  and  3  p.m. ;  on  weekdays  at  10  a.m. 

The  Climate  of  Taormina,  like  that  of  all  the  coast-resorts  of  Sicily, 
is  very  mild,  and  there  are  even  fewer  rainy  days  here  than  on  the  N. 
coast.  The  midday  temperature  in  winter  seldom  falls  below  50®  Fahr. 
Taormina  is,  however,  often  windy,  and  the  *Greco\  or  N.E.  wind,  can 
sometimes  be  very  cold. 

Taormma  (676  ft.),  the  ancient  Tauromevwum,  with  4110  inhab., 
consisting  of  a  long  street  with  several  diverging  lanes,  is  most 
beautifully  situated.  It  has  some  old  fortifications  and  is  com- 
manded by  the  rains  of  a  Castle  on  a  rocky  height  (1300  ft.).  Ahove 
the  latter  rises  the  hill  of  Mola  (2080  ft.),  and  farther  off  is  the 
MonU  Venere  (2834  ft.). 

The  castle  was  formerly  the  Acropolis  of  Taurameniwny  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  Naxos  by  Dionysius  in  B.G.  403,  was  founded  by  the  Siculi 
(396),  to  whom  Dionysius  granted  the  necessary  land.  They,  however, 
soon  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him  and  joined  the  Carthaginians,  and 
in  394  Dionysius  besieged  their  town  in  vain.  In  382 ,  however ,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it,  and  garrisoned  it  with  mercenaries.  In  358  Andro- 
maehuif  father  of  the  historian  Timeeus,  who  was  bom  hjere,  transferred  the 
remainder  of  the  population  of  Kaxos  to  Tauromenium  (comp.  p.  381).  Timo^ 
leon,  who  landed  on  the  rocks  below  the  town,  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  after  his  death  dissensions  arose.  The  town  then  joined  the 
Carthaginians  against  Agathocles,  for  which  it  was  afterwards  chastized  by  the 
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tyrant.  After  Us  death  the  town  came  into  the  power  of  TyndariMy  who  in- 
vited Pyrrhus  to  Sicily  and  induced  him  to  land  near  Tauromenium  (278). 
When  the  Romans  concluded  a  peace  with  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse,  the  town 
came  into  their  possession  and  ei^joyed  a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  A  num- 
ber of  the  slaves  established  themselves  here  during  the  First  Servile  War, 
and,  offered  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.  As  the  town,  being  an  ally  of 
Borne,  had  declared  in  favour  of  Seztus  Pompeius  and  thus  occasioned  great 
embarrassment  to  Octavian,  it  afterwards  experienced  the  effects  of  his  wrath, 
and  was  peopled  .by  a  new  colony.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  Its  strong  position  long  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  who  in  869  besieged  it  unsuccessfully. 
But  on  Aug.  1st,  902,  it  was  taken  by  the  bloodthirsty  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmed^ 
after  the  garrison  had  sallied  forth  and  been  defeated  on  the  coast. 
Mola,  too,  was  captured  by  the  Moors,  the  whole  population  massacred,  and 
the  town  burned.  The  adherents  of  the  Bishop  Procopius,  whose  heart 
the  savage  Ibrahim  proposed  to  devour,  were  strangled  and  burned  on 
his  corpse.  The  town,  however,  recovered  from  this  cruel  blow,  and 
Ha$*an  €l-MueZy  the  first  Emir,  was  obliged  to  besiege  and  capture  it  anew 
in  962.  He  then  introduced  a  colony  of  Mussulmans,  and  named  the  town 
Muuttya.  In  1078  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans,  under  whose  supremacy 
it  again  prospered.  Here  in  1410  was  held  the  parliament  which  vainly 
endeavoured  to  find  a  national  sovereign  to  rule  over  Sicilv.  Battles  were 
subsequently  fought  here  on  two  different  occasions.  In  1676  the  French 
took  possession  of  Taormina  and  Mola,  but  on  Dec.  17th,  1677,  a  party 
of  forty  brave  soldiers  caused  themselves  to  be  hoisted  to  the  summit  of  the 
rocks  of  Mola  by  ropes  (at  the  point  where  the  path  from  Taormina  skirts 
the  base  of  the  cliff),  and  succeeded  in  surprising  and  overpowering  the 
garrison.  Again,  on  April  2ad,  1849,  the  Neapolitans  under  Filangieri^ 
'Duke  of  Taormina^  gained  possession  of  the  town,  which  was  defended 
for  a  few  days  only  by  a  small  body  of  troops  under  Santa  Rosalia. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Taormina  nine  diff'erent  varieties  of  marble 
are  quarried.  Among  the  botanical  curiosities  of  the  district  is  the 
Centaurea  tauromenitanay  a  plant  resetubling  the  corn-f  ower,  which  grows 
on  old  walls  and  among  the  mountains. 

The  ancient  ^Theatre,  the  great  lion  of  Taormina,  lies  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  town,  700  ft.  above  the  sea.  From  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanaele,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  main  street  or  Corso  Umberto,  we 
reach  it  by  the  Via  del  Teatro  Greco  in  3-4  minutes. 

The  theatre  is  open  free  the  whole  day,  though  the  institution  of  an 
admission  fee  is  contemplated.  If  the  visitor  desires  to  see  the  sunrise 
from  this  point  (gratuity)  he  should  give  the  two  custodians  notice  be- 
forehand. —  One  of  the  custodians  shows,  in  the  hut  at  the  top  of  the 
steps,  a  small  Museum^  containing  a  fine  head  of  Apollo  from  the  theatre, 
inscriptions,  a  sarcophagus,  and  architectural  fragments. 

The  theatre  Is  of  Greek  origin ,  but  dates  In  its  present  form 
from  a  restoration  carried  oat  In  the  Roman  period ,  in  which  the 
stage  was  entirely  reconstructed.  Excavations  made  in  1882  prove 
that  a  building  of  the  Greek  period  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  near  the 
museum ,  was  removed  by  the  Romans  to  make  room  for  the  found- 
ations of  the  upper  vestibule.  According  to  an  inscription  behind 
the  stage,  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  though  in 
reality  It  owes  its  ruin  to  the  Duoa  di  Santo  Stefano,  who  employed 
its  marble  ornaments  in  decorating  his  palace.  In  1748  it  was 
partly  restored.  It  is  hewn  In  the  rock  in  a  semicircular  form, 
and  is  bounded  at  the  upper  end  and  on  both  sides  only  by  Roman 
masonry.  The  greatest  diameter  is  357  ft.,  that  of  the  orchestra 
115  ft.   The  stage,  dating  from  the  Roman  period,  is  in  admirable 
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preservatLoD.  The  posterior  wall  is  two  stories  in  height;  some  of 
its  original  decoratlTe  details  were  re- erected  in  1840:  viz.  four  of 
the  granite  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  and  part  of  the  marble 
axchitrave.  In  it  are  observed  the  three  doors  of  the  stage,  in  each 
space  between  which  are  three  niches,  and  on  each  side  a  niche 
for  a  statue.  The  stage  itself  is  narrow,  fieneath  it  is  a  Taulted 
channel  for  water.  The  large  erections  on  each  side  of  the  stage 
were  probably  used  as  dressing-rooms  and  as  magazines  for  theatri- 
cal properties.  The  seats  for  spectators  were  diyided  into  nine  eunei. 
The  idea  that  the  thirty-six  niches  on  the  upper  praecinetio  were  oc- 
cupied by  sounding-boards  is  questionable,  as  the  acoustic  properties 
of  the  building  are  already  so  successful  that  every  word  spoken  on 
the  stage  is  distinctly  audible  at  the  farther  extremity.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  with  two  vaulted  passages.  Corresponding  with  the 
forty-five  columns  formerly  standing  (remaius  of  six  of  which  have 
been  re-erected)  were  forty-five  pilasters  along  the  central  wall. 

The  **ViBW  from  the  hill  on  which  the  theatre  stands  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Italy.  We  first  take  up  our  position  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  small  museum  on  the  top.  On  the  right,  im- 
mediately below  us,  lies  the  well-preserved  theatre,  and  to  the  left 
rises  the  gigantic  pyramid  of  i£tna.  To  the  left  in  the  foreground, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  are  the  mountains  of  Castiglione, 
and  then  the  hills  and  rocky  peaks  beyond  the  theatre;  from  left 
to  right  we  first  observe  La  Maestra,  Santa  Maria  della  Bocca  (the 
hermitage),  the  castle  of  Taormina,  and  beyond  it  the  overhanging 
hill  of  Mola  and  the  still  higher  Monte  Yenere  or  Yenerella;  at  the 
point  where  the  latter  slopes  down  towards  the  N.  is  seen  the  rocky 
peak  of  Lapa,  and  then,  nearer  us,  to  the  right,  beyond  the  flumara, 
the  precipitous  Monte  Zirreto  with  its  marble  quarries.  The  view 
is  even  more  beautiful  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rises  above 
Calabria  or  (in  winter)  from  the  sea,  imparts  a  rosy  hue  to  the  snowy 
peak  of  Mt.  ^tna,  and  then  gilds  the  rocky  heights  beyond  the  the- 
atre. Those  who  make  a  prolonged  stay  at  Taormina  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  some  marvellous  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

The  other  sights  of  the  town  may  be  visited  by  those  who  have 
abundance  of  time.  In  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  (p.  378)  is 
the  Gothic  Palazzo  Cobyaia  (1372).  On  the  staircase  in  the  inter-^ 
esting  court  of  this  palace  (entr.  on  the  W.  side)  is  a  relief 
(14th  cent.)  representing  the  Creation  of  Eve,  the  Fall,  and  Adam 
delving  and  Eve  spinning.  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  are  the  church  of 
Santa  Caterina^  the  remains  of  a  small  Roman  Theatte  (Odeum), 
partly  excavated  at  the  close  of  the  19th  cent.,  and  a  flight  of  steps 
belonging  to  a  late-Greek  temple. 

Many  of  the  doorways  and  windows  in  the  Corso  are  either 
Gothic  or  Romanesque,  ue,  those  of  the  Palaszo  Ciampoli(Pl.  2; 
A,  2),  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Taormina.  Near  the  W.  end  of  the 
Corso,  on  the  left,  stands  the  Cathedral,  the  N.  entrance  of  which 
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is  formed  by  a  handsome  Gothic  portal  of  the  14th  century.  In- 
side, to  the  right  of  the  high-altar,  is  a  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
dating  from  the  i5th  century.  In  front  of  the  main  entrance  is  a 
fountain.  —  The  road  to  the  right  (N.)  of  the  fountain  ascends  to 
the  Bad{a  Feeeftta,  a  fine  Gothic  ruin  (adm.  26  c);  to  the  left 
from  the  fountain  we  descend  to  the  beautifully  situated  convent 
o( San Domenico  (now  a  hotel,  p.  376),  with  well-preserved  cloister.^. 
The  choir-stalls,  the  pulpit,  and  the  panelling  of  the  sacristy  are 
fine  specimens  of  wood-carving  of  1602  (fee).  —  Following  the  Oorso 
for  one  hundred  paces  more,  we  reach  the  Vico  Spucches,  which 
leads  to  the  left,  just  outside  the  Porta  Catania  or  del  Tocco,  to  the 
Gothic  Palazxo  Santo  Stefano,  a  building  of  ca.  1400,  with  a  vault 
borne  by  a  massive  granite  column  (fee).  Farther  to  the  W.,  beyond 
the  Piazza  Sant'  Antonio,  is  the  Torre  Saracena^  with  it3  right-angled 
archway.  To  the  left,  just  short  of  this,  is  the  Viale  Toselli  (good 
view),  leading  to  the  H6tel  Internat'onal  (p.  376). 

The  following  walks  are  recommended.  From  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele  through  the  Porta  di  Messina  (N.E.)  to  the  church  of 
San  Pancrazio ,  the  cella  of  a  Greek  temple  (prostyles),  formerly 
ascribed  to  Apollo  Archagetes,  but  more  probably  dedicated  to 
Serapis.  Hence  we  follow  the  Strada  Provinclale  (the  route  followed 
by  carriages  running  between  the  railway-station  and  the  town, 
p.  376)  towards  the  S.E.  and  in  8  min.  reach  the  Belvedere,  near  the 
Hdtel  Gastello  a  Mare.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  Saracenic  necropolis 
(p.  376)  and  return  to  the  town  through  the  Via  Bagnoli  Croci,  a 
round  in  all  of  1/2  *^r.  —  Instead  of  following  the  Strada  Provindale 
from  San  Pancrazio  we  may  go  on  to  (12  min.)  the  cemetery.  Here 
we  keep  to  the  left,  then  take  the  second  turning  to  the  right  and 
descend  to  (25  min.)  the  road  along  the  sea.  This  leads  to  the  left 
to  Letoianni  (p.  382),  but  we  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  Capo  Sant' 
Andrea,  and  follow  the  road  (p.  376)  back  to  (1-1 V4  ^^0  Taormiua.  — 
The  two  following  walks  are  short  but  steep.  To  the  CafF^  Fontana 
Vecchia  (p.  381)  on  the  way  to  the  Monte  Ziretto,  ca.  1/2  lir.  ftbere 
and  back) J  to  the  Castle  of  Taormina  (p.  381),  ca.  iy^^T^-  f there 
and  back).  —We  descend  to  Giardini  (carriage  or  donkey,  see  p.  377), 
and  thence  proceed  by  boat  (1-1 V2  ^r-  P^^  hr. ;  bargain  necessary) 
along  the  rugged  coast  to  the  E.  (finest  views  in  the  morning),  round- 
ing the  Capo  di  Taormina  and  the  Capo  Sant* Andrea,  and  visiting 
four  interesting  grottoes.  We  can  go  on  by  boat  to  the  Capo  Sanf 
AUssio  (p.  375 ;  ca.  3  hrs.  from  Giardini)  and  return  by  railway. 
Preferable  to  this,  however,  is  the  beautiful  drive  along  the  coast- 
road  (ca.  6  M. ;  carr.  there  and  back,  3-4  hrs.,  comp.  p.  376). 

Another  beautiful  walk  is  that  to  Mola  (1  hr. ;  guide  unnecessary; 
donkey,  see  p.  377).  The  path  is  stony,  but  most  of  it  is  in  the 
shade  in  the  afternoon.  Within  the  Porta  di  Messina  (see  above)  we 
turn  to  the  left  by  the  Via  Costantino  Patrizlo  towards  the  fountain, 
pass  to  the  right  of  it,  and  follow  the  water-conduit ;  then  we  pro- 
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oeed  under  an  aroh  at  an  old  Capuchin  conyent  (now  an  orphanage), 
and  ascend  the  steps  to  the  left.  Another  route  ascends  just  outside 
the  Porta  Catania,  joining  the  one  just  described  and  also  that  vi& 
the  hermitage  (see  below)  on  the  saddle  between  the  castle  and 
Mola.  Thence  we  mount  in  short  curves  to  the  large  depression 
behind  the  rock  on  which  the  village  lies  and  then  ascend  the  rock 
itself  from  the  S.  side.  The  village  of  Kola  (caftfs  on  the  view-ter- 
race), situated  2080  ft.  above  the  sea,  commands  a  gorgeous  *yiew, 
the  finest  point  being  the  ruined  castle  (adm.  40  c).  In  returning 
we  at  first  follow  the  same  route,  but  after  ca.  20  min.  turn  to  the 
light  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  descends  on  the  right  to  the  Fiu- 
mara  della  Decima  and  on  the  left  to  the  Torrente  di  Fontana  Veeehia, 
A  little  way  before  reaching  the  hermitage  of  Madonna  della  Rocca 
we  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  CasteUo  di  Taormina  (usually  open,  at 
other  times  key  kept  by  the  custodian  of  the  theatre).  The  view 
from  this  point  is  little  inferior  to  that  from  Mola.  From  the  herm- 
itage we  descend  by  a  winding  path. 

The  castle  alao  comniaiids  a  -view  of  tbe  site  of  Hmzos,  the  earliest 
Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  founded  by  Theocles  in  B.C.  735.  It  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  lemon-plantation ,  situated  between  the  influx  of  the  Alcantara 
and  the  bay  on  which  Giardini  lies.  The  altar  of  Apollo  Archagetes,  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  colonists ,  at  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  wont  to  offer  sacrifices  before  starting  for  the  Hellenic  festal 
assemblies,  stood  between  the  river  and  Taormina.  Naxos  was  subjugated 
by  Hippocrates  of  Gela  before  190  B.C. ;  and  in  476  Hiero  I.  of  Syracuse 
forcibly  removed  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  repeople  the  town  of  Leon- 
tinoi.  With  the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Sicily,  Kaxos  regained  its 
independence  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Athens,  whose  general  Nicias 
wintered  in  the  town  in  415-14.    It  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  in  403. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Venere  (2834  ft.)  takes  5-6  hrs.  and  may 
easily  be  combined  with  a  visit  to  Mola  (donkey,  see  p.  377).  At 
the  point  where  the  path  to  Mola  ascends  the  rock  to  the  S.,  that  to 
the  Monte  Venere  (a  climb  of  lV2lir.)  keeps  straight  on  to  the  right 
(N.W.),  skirting  the  churchyard-wall.  Farther  on  we  follow  a  stony 
zigzag  path  and  ascend  along  the  arete.  About  y^  hr.  before  reach- 
ing the  summit  we  pass  the  small  Caff6  Monte  Venere,  where  refresh- 
ments may  be  obtained  (riding  possible  to  this  point).  The  top 
r20  c.)  commands  an  extensive  view,  including  the  Val  d'Alcantara 
(see  p.  382),  Castiglione,  Randazzo,  etc.  We  should  take  care  to 
start  on  the  return -journey  in  good  time,  so  as  not  to  be  over- 
taken by  the  darkness. 

The  excursion  to  the  Monte  Zireito  (1705  ft.)  is  not  quite  ao  long.  At 
the  point  where  the  path  to  Mola  diverges  to  the  left,  beyond  the  Capuchin 
convent  (see  above),  we  keep  to  the  right,  at  first  descending  a  little, 
and  passing  (ID  min.)  to  the  left  of  the  small  Cafi'^  Fontana  Vecchia 
(adm.  25  e.)  in  the  valley  of  the  Torrente  of  that  name.  In  about  an  hour 
more  we  find  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  conspicuous  red  Villa 
Birene,  whence  1  hr.  more  brings  us  to  the  summit.  We  may  make  the 
descent  on  the  W.  side,  regaining  Taormina  vi&  Hola. 

Several  poor  paths  lead  to  the  Si/one,  a  grotto  in  which  rises  one  of 
the  Bources  of  the  Fiumara  della  Decima  (there  and  back,  2-3  hrs.:  comp. 
the  Map).  ^ 
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Several  other  attractive  ezcarsions  remain  for  those  who  spend  some 
time  at  Taormina.  Thus  good  walkers  may  reach  PostoUone  by  descending 
from  San  Pancrazio  to  the  highroad,  following  the  latter  to  the  left  to 
the  station  of  Letoianni  (p.  315),  and  then  ascending  along  the  Torrente 
41  Letoianni.  The  grotto  and  waterfall  of  Postolione  is  reached  in  ca. 
272  hrs.  We  may  ascend  the  slope  which  forms  the  waterfall  by  a  steep 
path  and  at  the  top  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  in  one  direction  and 
of  the  valley  closed  in  by  the  Monte  Calfo  on  the  other.  In  this  valley 
lie  the  villages  of  Jielia  and  Uongiujfi^  which  may  be  reached  without  any 
farther  climbing  (accommodation  if  necessary  at  the  Sindaco^s).  Above 
the  waterfall  we  turn  to  the  left,  cross  two  deep-cut  lateral  valleys  of  the 
Fiumara  di  Letoianni,  and  return  to  Taormina  by  passing  between  the 
Monte  Ziretto  and  the  Monte  Venere.  —  A  drive  (8-10  fr.)  may  be  taken 
from  Taormina  via  the  river  Alcantara  and  below  Calatabiano  to  (2  hrs.) 
Fiedimonte  (p.  384),  on  the  railway  round  Mt.  ^tna.  —  The  valley  of  the 
Alcantara  is  ascended  by  an  interesting  road.  This  leads  from  Qiardini 
via  (6V2  M.)  Kaggi,  (l3Vs  M.)  FrancaviUa  di  Sieilia  (simple  inn;  diligence 
from  Giardini  to  this  point  in  3  hrs.,  fare  2V2  fr.5  fine  view  of  Mt.  i£tna), 
iad  (20  M.)  Jfoto  (p.  384),  to  (25  M  )  Roecella  Valdemone  (2685  ft.),  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill  with  the  remains  of  a  baronial  castle.  The  chief  church 
(Madrechiesa)  contains  a  large  Nativity  by  the  Cl^agini.  The  battle  of 
FrancaviUa,  in  which  the  Imperial  troops  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1719, 
was  followed  by  the  cession  of  Sicily  to  Austria  (1720-33).  From  Franoft- 
villa  a  highroad  leads  via  Alcantara  to  (3astiglione  (p.  384),  21/2  M.  to  the  S. 


Continuation  of  Journey  to  Catania.  Beyond  Giardini  the 
railway  traverses  the  lava-streams  of  ^Etna.  On  the  northernmost 
of  these  stands  the  so-called  Castello  di  Schishy  on  the  site  of  Naxos 
(p.  381).  Beyond  (32 -M.)  Alcdntara  the  train  crosses  the  At- 
cdntaray  the  ancient  Acesines,  (^Kantara  is  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
bridge.)  —  33^2 M.  Calatabiano;  the  little  town  lies  above,  to  the 
right.  This  district  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  malaria.  The  lava 
stream  which  descended  to  the  sea  here  and  on  which  the  castle  of 
Calatabiano  is  built,  prevented  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco 
from  proceeding  direct  to  Syracuse  after  the  destruction  of  Messina, 
and  compelled  him  to  march  round  the  mountain  to  the  N.  (B.C. 
396;  see  p.  384).  The  road  to  Catania  via  Piedimonte,  Randazzo, 
and  Adern5  (see  R.  36)  still  diverges  at  (35^2  M.)  Fiumefreddo, 
The  train  next  traverses  a  fertile  district  viA  (39  M.)  Mdscali 
(p.  384)  and  (401/2  M.)  Oiarre-Riposto,  the  junction  of  the  rail- 
way round  the  W.  side  of  Mt.  iEtna  (R.  36). 

Giaxre  (Alb,  VeneziaJ,  ^/^  M.  from  the  station,  is  a  town  with 
13,592  inhab.;  Riposto  (Alb.  Patria,  clean,  bargaining  necessary), 
with  8171  inhab.  and  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  lies  to  the  left,  on  the 
coast.  The  craters  which  were  in  activity  in  1866  and  the  Valle 
del  Bove  may  be  reached  from  Qiarre  in  5  hrs.  (comp.  p.  401). 

Above  the  village  of  BanCAlflo^  on  the  slopes  of  ^tna,  4Va  M.  above 
Giarre,  are  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  chestnut-tree  di  Cento  Cavalli, 

43^2  M.  Carruba;  46  M.  Mangano.  The  train  crosses  several 
lava-beds.   Fine  view  of  i£tna  and  the  sea.   Four  tunnels. 

507.7  M.  Acireale.  —  Grand-Hotel,  near  the  station,  R.  2V«,  B.  1V«, 
dt'j.2V:«,  D.  5  fr.  (incl.  wine)^  Alb.  Ruogiero,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  with 
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trattoria,  well  spoken  of;  Alb.  Gbntiulb,  Alb,  Taiix*-owA^  both  in  the 
Piazsa  del  Duomo,  all  Italian. 

Aeireale,  Sicil.  /act,  a  wealthy  conntry-town  with  26,638  in- 
hab.,  has  been  almost  entirely  re-erected  since  the  earthquake  of 
1693,  and  stands  on  several  different  lava-streams,  525  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  climatic  conditions  here  are  better  than  those  of 
Catania.  A  large  Bath  House  called  the  Terme  di  Santa  Venera 
mineral  bath  2  fr. ,  vaponr  bath  21/2  ^0*  ^*8  been  erected  to 
the  left  of  the  station  for  patients  using  the  tepid  mineral  water, 
which  contains  sulphur,  salt,  and  iodine.  The  springs  (Po%zo  di 
Santa  Venera),  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  bath,  are 
about  2  M.  distant.  The  garden  of  the  bath-house  and  the  Villa 
Belvedere  (Oiardino  Pubhlieo),  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  1 V4  M. 
from  the  station,  command  admirable  views  of  Mt.  JEtn&  and  the 
coast.  The  church  of  San  Sebastiano,  in  the  market-place,  has  a 
very  graceful  baroque  facade.  —  The  environs  are  full  of  geological 
interest.  Pleasant  walks  or  drives  may  be  taken  to  the  villages  of 
Valverde,  Viagrande,  Trecastagni,  and  Blandano,  on  the  slopes  of 
Mt.  iEtna,  surrounded  with  luxuriant  vegetation  (comp.  the  Map, 
p.  394).  The  myth  of  Acis,  Galatea,  and  the  giant  Polyphemus, 
narrated  by  Theocritus  and  Ovid  (Metamorph.  xiii),  is  associated 
with  this  locality.  A  precipitous  path  (la  Sealazza)  descends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Acis,  —  Pleasant  excursions  may  be  taken  to  the  W. 
by  Sant' Antonio  (with  the  palace  and  garden  of  Prince  Carcaci) 
and  Trecastagni  (p.  401)  to  Nicolosi  (p.  398;  one-horse  carriage 
15  fr. ;  2^/4  hrs. ;  back  in  2  hrs.),  and  to  Catania  by  the  highroad 
fcarriage  12  fr.).  A  row  along  the  coast  to  the  Cyclopean  Islands 
(see  below)  is  also  enjoyable. 

The  train  approaches  the  sea.  Near  Aci  Castello  we  perceive 
on  the  left  the  seven  Scogli  de'Ciclopi,  or  Faraglioni,  the  rocks 
which  the  blinded  Polyphemus  hurled  after  the  crafty  Ulysses.  To 
the  S.  of  the  Isola  d'Acif  the  largest  of  the  islands,  rises  the  most 
picturesque  of  these  rocks,  about  230  ft.  in  height  and  2300  ft.  in 
circumference.  It  consists  of  columnar  basalt,  in  which  beautiful 
crystals  are  found,  and  is  covered  with  a  hard  stratum  of  limestone 
containing  numerous  fossil  shells.  The  coast  here  is  lofty,  and 
has  risen  more  than  40  ft.  within  the  historical  period. ,  Near  these 
cliffs  Mago,  although  cut  off  from  the  land-army  under  Hirailco, 
defeated  the  Syracusan  fleet  under  Leptines  in  396. 

54^/2  M.  Aei  Castello,  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Roger  Loria  defended  themselves  in  1297 
against  Frederick  II.  and  Artale  Aragona  (a  boy  may  be  sent  to  bring 
the  custodian).  55^/2  M.  Cannitzaro.  The  train  then  skirts  the 
bay  of  OgninOy  which  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Portus 
Vlixis  described  by  Virgil  (JEn.  iii.  570),  and  filled  by  a  lava-stream 
in  the  15th  century.    On  the  right  we  at  length  perceive  — 

59  M.  Catania,  see  p.  387. 
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36.  From  Oiarre  to  Catania  round  the  W.  side  of 
Mt.  iEtna. 

Comp.  the  Map  at  p.  S^i. 

Fkrrovia  GiBCUMSTNiA  frooL  Bfposto  to  Catania,  68  H.,  in  5i/3-7Vt  brs. 
(fares  9  fr.  45,  7  fr.  20,  5  fr.  50  c).  —  This  line,  which  traverses  some 
interesting  scenery,  ascends  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  cultirated  zone, 
thus  affording,  feven  to  those  who  do  not  visit  the  summit  of  Mt.  Mtnti, 
an  opportunity  of  noting  the  varied  character  of  the  mountain.  MtuA  is 
sometimes  ascended  from  Bandazzo,  a  stalion  on  this  section  of  the  line 
(guides ,  see  p.  885) ,  and  also  from  Biancavilla  or  Linguaglossa  (comp. 
p.  894).  The  inns  are,  on  the  whole,  poor.  The  Giarre  station  of  the 
Ferrovia  Gircumetnea  lies  only  250  yds.  to  the  W.  of  that  of  the  main 
railway,  so  that  Giarre  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point.  Those  who 
use  the  morning-train  have  the  hest  chance  of  a  clear  view  of  Mt.  ^tna. 

Riposto  and  Oiarre j  see  p.  882.  The  line  runs  to  the  W.,  crosses 
the  highroad  and  the  Torrente  Macchia^  and  then  turns  to  the  N., 
gradually  ascending  along  the  hillside  and  traversing  the  beds  of 
several  torrents.  3  M.  O&tida;  88/4  M.  M&scali  (p.  382).  To  the 
left  rise  the  outskirts  of  Mt.  iEtna;  to  the  right,  in  the  distance, 
are  the  rocky  hills  of  Taormina.  Beyond  (5  M.)  Sar^ta  Venera  we 
cross  the  Valle  della  Vena  and  farther  on  the  Valle  deUe  Forche.  — 
8  M.  Piedimonte  Etnio  (1140  ft.;  Alb.  della  Pace;  carriage  from 
Taormina,  see  p.  882)  is  a  small  town  situated  on  the  old  military 
road  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  which  the  railway  now  follows,  first 
towards  the  N.W.  and  then  towards  the  W.  as  far  as  Bandazzo. 
Himilco  followed  this  route  in  B.C.  396,  Timoleon  in  B.C.  344, 
and  Charles  V.  in  1534  A.D.  To  the  left  rises  Mt.  iEtna,  to  the 
right  the  wooded  slopes  of  Monte  Calciniera  (2660  ft.).  The  line 
crosses  several  torrents,  which  are  generally  dry  in  summer.  Be- 
tween (IOY2  M.)  Terremorte  and  (121/2  M.)  Linguaglossa  (Alb. 
Franciaj  the  remains  of  the  eruption  of  1566  are  traversed.  Higher 
up  the  mountain  is  the  Pineta  di  Linguaglossa,  a  large  pine-grove 
(p.  396).  —  141/2  M.  Castiglione,  31/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  high- 
lying  little  town  of  Castiglione  di  Sicilia  (2035  ft. ;  12,272  inhab.; 
to  Francavilla,  see  p.  382),  which  yields  the  best  Sicilian  hazel- 
nuts. Farther  on,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Aledntara, 
to  the  right,  above  which  rises  the  chain  of  the  lofty  Nehrodi  (p.  356). 

17  M.  Solicchiata.  Between  (20  M.)  Moio^  with  the  northern- 
most crater  of  the  iEtna  district,  and  (21 M.)  Calderara  (gih  Merenda) 
we  traverse  part  of  the  lava  ejected  by  Mt.  iEtna  in  1879  (comp. 
p.  397),  which  may  conveniently  be  visited  from  Randazzo  (comp. 
pp.  385,  394).  The  lava  advanced  nearly  as  far  as  the  Alcantara, 
and  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  village  of  Moio,  situated  3  M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  station,  the  inhabitants  of  which  sought  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  nature  by  a  religious  procession  bearing  the  statue  of 
St  Anthony,  their  patron  saint.  At  the  village  of  Mahagna,  I8/4  M. 
to  the  N.  of  Moio,  stands  a  small  Byzantine  church,  the  only  one 
in  Sicily  that  has  survived  the  Saracenic  period.  In  the  vicinity 
probably  lay  the  town  of  Tissa  mentioned  by  Cicero. 
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25  M.  BandaiEO  (2473  ft. ;  Alb.  d'ltdUa,  Piazza  Nazionale),  a 
town  of  9454  inhab.,  with  numerous  mediasval  lemainS)  was  founded 
by  a  Lombard  colony  (p.  357).  It  was  suinamed  Etnia  by  tbe  Emp. 
Fiedeiick  n.,  being  only  10  M.  from  tbe  volcano,  and  yet  having 
escaped  destruction.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called  Hhe  populous*. 
The  town  is  built  of  dark  -  coloured  lava,  while  many  of  the 
churches  and  the  palaces  (small,  but  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
medisBval  architecture)  are  embellished  with  white  marble.  The 
Alb.  Italia  occupies  the  Palazzo  Fisauli,  dating  in  part  from  the 
14th  century. 

Near  the  station  stands  the  church  of  Scmta  Maria^  the  choir  of 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  the  lateral  walls 
from  the  14th.  The  tower,  which  was  built  in  the  19th  cent,  by 
Oavallari  and  Marvuglia,  adjoins  the  remains  of  the  old  tower  and 
bears  an  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  original  architect,  Petrus 
Tlgnoso.  In  the  main  street  is  the  former  Toton  Hall,  in  which 
Charles  Y.  once  spent  a  night.  It  has  a  small  cloister,  now  con- 
taining the  post-offlce.  From  this  street  a  lane  leads  below  four 
Gothic  arches  to  the  Norman  church  of  San  Nieoloj  which  has, 
however,  .been  modernized.  In  the  same  piazza  is  the  Palazzo  Finoc" 
ehiaro,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  1509,  with  an  inscription  in  dog-L»tin. 
The  church  of  San  Martino,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  main  street,  still 
possesses  its  handsome  Norman  campanile,  which  was  restored  in  the 
14th  century.  Nearly,  opposite  is  a  tower  of  the  old  Ducal  Palace, 
now  a  prison.  Signer  Paolo  Yagliasindi  possesses  a  collection  of 
antiquities  (vases,  ornaments,  etc.). 

The  ascent  of  Mt.  JStna  from  fiandazzo  (in  July  and  Ang.  only;  comp. 
p.  394)  takes  51/3  hrs.  The  landlord  of  the  Alb.  lUlia  provides  guides, 
mnles,  and  provisions  at  a  charge  of  abont  35  fr.  per  person. 

The  well-made  highroad  offers  opportunity  for  an  attractive  walk  or 
drive  to  (IQi/j  M.)  Bronte  (p.  386). 

The  section  between  Randazzo  and  Bronte  is  the  finest  part  of 
the  railway  round  Mt.  iEtna.  The  line  still  ascends,  at  first  through 
a  forest  of  oaks.  The  culture  of  the  ground  assumes  quite  a  northern 
character.  After  traversing  a  bleak  field  of  lava  we  reach  the 
watershed  between  the  Alcantara  and  Simeto  (3810  ft.)  a  little 
short  of  (31  M.)  Maletto,  a  small  town  with  an  old  castle,  on  the 
slope  of  the  conical  hill  of  the  same  name.  The  torrents  in  spring 
form  the  small  lake  Qurrita  to  the  right,  the  exhalations  from 
which  poison  the  atmosphere  in  summer. 

To  the  right,  6  H.  below  Haletto,  on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Simeto,  lies 
the  sujppressed  Benedictine  monastery  of  Maniadum.  Here,  in  the  spring 
of  1040,  the  Greek  general  Maniaces,  aided  by  Norwegians  (commanded  by 
Harald  Hardradr,  afterwards  king)  and  Normans,  defeated  a  large  army  of 
Saracens.  Margaret,  mother  of  William  II.,  founded  the  monastery  in  1174, 
and  "William  Blesensis,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Pierre  de  Blois,  became 
the  first  abbot.  Ferdinand  IV.  presented  the  whole  estate  to  Nelson  in 
1799,  and  created  him  Duke  of  Bronte  (a  town  which  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  Ppovtav,  to  thunder).  The  steward  of  Viscount  Bridport  (Duke 
of  Bronte),  the  present  proprietor,  resides  at  Maniad,  which  possesses 
handsome  vaulted  gateways. 
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Beyond  Maletio  the  line  attains  its  highest  point  (8195  ft.).  The 
high  mountain-ranges  to  the  right,  which  are  covered  with  snow 
in  spring,  and  the  far  more  lofty  *Pillar  of  Heaven*,  'Nourisher  of 
the  Snow',  as  Pindar  calls  iEtna,  to  the  left,  invest  the  scenery 
with  an  almost  Alpine  character.  In  1651  a  vast  lava-stream  de- 
scended into  the  valley  close  to  Bronte. 

36V2  M.  Bronte  (2600  ft. ;  Alb.  Barbaria),  with  20,166  inhab., 
has  been  erected  since  the  time  of  Charles  V .  To  Troina  and  Nicosia, 
see  p.  385.  —  The  line  to  Adernd  traverses  barren  beds  of  lava, 
crossing  the  stream  of  1843  (2  M.  from  Bronte),  and  those  of  1727, 
1763,  1603,  1787,  and  1610.  The  craters  visible  before  ns  are 
(reckoned  from  the  summit  of  iEtna  downwards  towards  the  W.) 
the  Monti  Lepre^  Rovolo,  and  Minardo.  —  42^/2  M.  Pa8$o  Zin- 
giro  (2300  ft.). 

47  M.  Adernd  (1900  ft. ;  Alb.  CeniraU;  Rail.  Restaurant,  un- 
pretending), a  wealthy  town  with  25,689  inhabitants.  In  the  Piazza 
rises  the  quadrangular  Norman  castle  erected  by  Roger  I.,  now  used 
as  a  prison ;  the  interior  is  very  dilapidated.  In  the  chapel  are  seen 
remains  of  frescoes  representing  Adelasia,  granddaughter  of  Roger  I., 
taking  the  veil.  The  convent  of  Santa  Lucia,  nearly  opposite,  was 
founded  by  Roger  in  1157.  In  ancient  times  the  city  of  Hadranum 
stood  here,  founded  by  Dionysius  I.  about  B.C.  400  near  the  celebrated 
Sikelian  temple  of  Hadranos,  which  was  guarded  by  upwards  of 
1000  dogs.  Fragments  of  this  structure,  perhaps  of  the  cella,  are 
shown  in  the  garden  of  Salvatore  Palermo  at  a  place  called  Castel- 
lemi,  on  the  right,  outside  the  town.  This  was  the  headquarters  of 
Timoleon  in  344,  after  he  had  defeated  Hicetas  of  Syracuse  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  valley  of  the  Simeto,  to  the  W.  of  Adernd,  1/2  ^» 
above  the  bridge  over  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  (Ponte  Carcaci), 

From  Adernd  the  line  descends  to  (50M.)  BianeavUla  (1680ft. ; 
Alb.  di  Gios.  Pettalia),  a  town  with  12,811  inhab.,  some  of  whom 
are  of  Albanian  origin.  From  this  point  we  may  visit  the  basaltic 
Ofotta  di  8eil^  (41/2  M.)  and  also  the  Orotia  degli  Arehi,  in  the 
lava  of  1607,  situated  at  a  height  of  6890  ft.  and  having  a  tunnel 
1/2  M.  long. 

52  M.  Santa  Maria  di  Lieodia  (1450ft.).  In  the  district  of  Civita, 
IV4M.  to  the  S.W.,  lay  the  town  of  Jnessa^  said  to  have  been 
settled  by  Catanian  fugitives  in  461  (comp.  p.  389),  and  at  that  time 
named  A^^tna.  A  road  to  (5  M.)  Belpasso  (p.  387)  diverges  to  the 
left  immediately  beyond  the  village.  About  1  M.  below  Lieodia,  on 
the  right,  begins  the  Roman  aqueduct  to  Catania.  —  55  M.  SeaUUi. 

57  M.  Patem6  (785  ft. ;  Albergo  Centrale;  Rail,  Restaurant,  un- 
pretending), on  the  site  of  the  Sikelian  town  of  Hybla  OeleatiSj  now 
contains  20,100  inhab.,  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes,  most  of  the 
landed  proprietors  having  retired  to  Catania  to  escape  the  malaria 
which  prevails  here.    The  castle  was  erected  above  the  town  by 
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Rogei  I.  .in  1073}  but  Investigationg  made  during  the  restoration 
of  1900  show  that  the  square  tower  (now  a  prison)  and  the  richly 
painted  chapel  more  probably  date  from  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century.  Around  this  stronghold  on  the  hill  lay  the  medisval 
town,  where  now  the  Matrice  and  two  monasteries  alone  stand 
(fine  yiews  of  the  valley). 

Hybla  became  completely  Hellenized  at  so  early  a  period  that  it  was 
the  only  Sikelian  town  which  did  not  participate  in  the  iosnrrection 
against  the  Greeks  in  B.C.  453  under  Ducetins,  thongh  there  may  here  be 
some  confusion  with  another,  the  so-called  ^southern*  Hybla.  In  415  the 
territory  of  the  town  was  devastated  by  the  Athenians.  The  ancient  road 
between  Catania  and  Centuripee  passed  by  Hybla.  Two  arches  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Simeto  are  still  standing.  iBtna  was  ascended  from  this 
point  in  ancient  times.  In  the  Contrcuia  di  Bella  Cortina^  in  the  direction 
of  the  mountain,  remains  of  baths  have  been  discorered.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  Orotta  del  Fraeasso^  through  which  a  subterranean  stream  flows. 
About  Vs  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Patem6  is  a  kind  of  mud-volcano,  named 
SalineUa^  the  last  eruption  of  which  took  place  in  1878-79.  A  chalybeate 
spring,  strongly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  at  the  foot  of  this  hill, 
is  locally  known  as  the  Aequo  Oraua. 

58  M.  Giaconia;  59  M.  Valcorrmte.  —  61  Vs  M.  Belpasso 
(1805  ft.).  The  town,  containing  9734  inhab.,  lies  31/2  M.  to  the  N., 
on  the  slope  of  JStna.  It  was  destroyed  by  a  lava-stream  In  1669, 
and  subsequently  re-erected  on  a  new  site  (Maaocampo).  The  air 
there  was  found  to  be  unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  in- 
habitants quitted  the  place  and  rebuilt  their  town  on  its  present 
site.  A  road  leads  hence  to  the  N.E.  past  the  Monti  Rossi  to  (33/4  M.) 
Nicoloti  (p.  398).  —  63  M.  Misterbianeo  (700  ft.),  a  town  with 
8927  inhab.,  was  destroyed  in  1669. 

From  Misterbianeo  or  Valcorrente  we  may  visit  (ca.  81/2  M.)  the  town 
of  Motta  8a$WAna8Uuia  (p.  348).  We  may  return  through  the  valley  to  the 
right,  regaining  the  highroad  shortly  before  reaching  Misterbianeo.  To 
the  left,  near  Erbe  BianchSj  are  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  building,  and 
a  few  hundred  feet  farther  on,  the  remains  of  baths,  called  Damwi. 

To  the  right  rises  the  Monte  Cardillo,  the  southernmost  crater 
of  the  i£tna  group.  The  line  intersects  the  extensive  lava-stream 
of  1669  (oomp.  p.  390).  —  67  M.  Cihali. 

68  M.  Catania^Borgo  (p.  393);  70  M.  Catmia  Simla;  7OV2  M. 
Catania-Porto  (see  below). 


37.  Catania. 

Arrival.  By  Railvay.  The  Stazione  Siodla,  or  central  station  (Restau- 
rant, well  spoken  of),  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (PI.  H,  4);  omnibuses 
from  the  principal  hotels  are  waiting,  1  £r. ;  cabs  (one  horse  only),  see 
p.  388.  City  Agents,  Gondrand  Fratelli,  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  69  A. 
The  ^ifM  Circular  Line  has  three  stations  (see  above):  Borgo  (p.  893), 
Sicvia  (not  for  all  trains),  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  central  station,  and 
Porto^  at  the  harbour.  —  By  Steamer.  Landing  (or  embarkation)  at  the 
Dogana,  with  or  without  luggage,  1  fr.  each  person. 

Hotels  (open  all  the  year  round  $  no  gardens).  *HdTBL  Gramdb  Bsetagne 
(PI.  a;  F,  4),  Via  Lincoln,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3i/t-6,  B.  li/s,  d^j.  3,  D.  41/3,  pens. 
10-12  fr.,  with  electric  light;  •Hotbl  Bbibtol  bt  du  Globb  (PI.  cj  E,  4), 
Via  Stesicoro  Etnea,  opposite  the  University  (entrance  Via  Santa  Maria 
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del  Rosario),  with  lift  and  electric  light,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  8-6,  B.  IVti  d€f .  8,  D.  4, 
pens.  12  fr.  {  GsAVD-HdTSL  Centsal  (Pi.  b ;  E,  8),  Via  Steaicoro  Btnea  220, 
B.,  L.,  ft  A.  3Vi,  B.  IVt,  ddj.  2>/s,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wineX  pens.  lOfr.t  Hdr. 
Samoiobgi,  with  caf^  restaarant  and  ma8io*hall  (see  below),  Via  Lincoln 
206,  B.  A  L.  3,  B.  IVsi  d^j.  2,  D.  8  (both  ind.  wine),  pens.  SV?,  omn.  i/s  fr.  % 
Hot.  Centbale  Bdbopa  (PI.  e ;  B.  6),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  158,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  lVx-3,  B.  »/«,  d^j-  2,  D.  8V»,  pens.  6  7»/a  fr. 
(dej.,  D.,  pens.  incl.  wine),  omn.  75  c,  well  spoken  of;  HdTBL-PsirsioV 
Etmso,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Via  Stesicoro  Btnea  (p.  303). 

Trattorie.  Ristorante  SavoiOy  Via  Alancini  28  near  the  Piaaza  Hanganelli 
(PI.  E,  4);  NatUmaU^  Via  Hancini  2;  Madame  de  StaHly  Via  Lincoln  179, 
opposite  the  Hot.  Grande  BreUgne ;  Orientale^Vi^  San  Giuseppe  34(P1.  B,  4, 5)  ; 
Galliano,  Via  Ogninella  9,  these  two  fair  (Vino  Bosco  2o,  Terraforte  80, 
Bianco  50  c.  per  Vs  bottle).  —  Cafte.  TrieonU^  Via  Stesicoro  Btnea  80;  Cqffi 
del  Popolo,  Via  Lincoln  261;  Ifazionaley  Piaaaa  del  Dnonio,  S.B.  eorner.  — 
Beer.  *Orande  Birreria  Svittera^  Via  Stesicoro  Btnea  189,  with  restanrant 
(d^j.  2V2,  D.  3  fr.),  beer  on  draaght.  and  evening-eoncerts ;  OambrimuhalU, 
opposite  the  post-office  (PI.  E,  4),  botUed  beer.  —  Bare.  Edm^  LUm^  Via 
Stesicoro  Etnea  70  A  58. 

Bleetrio  Tramways  (fares  10-20  c.,  according  to  the  distance).  1.  From 
the  Stazione  Scuta  (PI.  H,  4)  via  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  Piassa 
del  Duomo  (PI.  E,  5),  the  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea,  the  Villa  Bellini  (PU  E,  2), 
and  the  Borgo  to  the  Fiasta  Oioeni  (to  the  1^.  of  PI.  E,  1 ;  prolongation  to 
Nicolosi  planned;  name-boards  white);  2.  From  the  Piasta  del  Ihiomo  vift 
the  Villa  Bellini  to  Ognina  (to  the  N.E.  of  PI.  H,  1;  name-boar<is  red); 
3.  From  the  Sttuione  Sicula  via  the  Piazza  del  Daomo  to  AequieeUa  (to  the 
8.  of  PI.  B,  6;  name-boards  bine);  4.  From  the  Piagea  del  Jhtomo  via  the 
Villa  Bellini  to  Cibali  (to  the  N.W.  of  PI.  0,  1;  name-boards  green). 

Oaba.  V7ith  one  horse,  per  short  drive  for  1-3  pers.  40,  at  night  60  o. ; 
each  pers.  additional  10  c,  luggage  10  c. ;  per  hour  1  fr.  50  or  1  fr.  70  c. ; 
each  hour  additional  1  fr.  30  or  1  fr.  50  c  With  two  horses,  per  hour, 
2  fr.  SO,  at  night  2  fr.  50  c. ;  each  hour  additional  1  f r    80  or  2  fr.  80  c. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  E,  4),  Via  Manzoni,  in  the  building  of 
the  Banca  d'ltalia. 

Banks.  Banca  d' Italia  (PI.  E,  4),  Via  Hanzoni;  Banea  C&mmereiaU 
Italiana,  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo;  Banca  Induiiriale  « 
Commereiale^  at  the  S.B.  eorner  of  the  Piazza  Stesicoro. 

Warm  Baths  at  the  StabOimento  Idroterapico^  Piazza  San  Placido.  — 
Sea  Baths  (open  after  June  16th),  near  the  Piazza  del  Martiri. 

British  Vice-Oonsal,  Mr.  W.  A.  Franck.  —  United  States  ^ce-Oonsul, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bitter. 

Steamboats.  Steamers  of  the  Na/oigeusione  Oenerale  Itaiiana  (office, 
Piazza  Duca  di  Geneva,  PI.  F  5)  run  twice  a  week  to  Messina,  twice  a 
week  to  Syracuse  (1st  cl.  V/2  fr.),  and  once  a  week  to  Athens. 

Tourist  Agent.  V,  BrancaH,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  58,  issues  circular 
tickets  and  hotel-coupons  for  tours  in  Sicily:  ascent  of  £tna  from  Catania, 
for  2  pers.  160  fr.,  3  pers.  210  fr..  4  pers.  240  fr. ;  comp.  also  pp.  894,  396. 
—  Alpine  Club  (Club  Alpino  Itaiianoy  BezUme  di  Catania).  Via  Stesicoro 
Etnea  268;  information  given  to  travellers;  for  ascent  of  ii!.tna,  see  p.  ^. 

Shops.  The  Silk  Stuffs  of  Catania  are  good  and  durable.  —  Good 
Crystallited  Fruits,  especially  oranges  and  lemons,  may  be  purchased  of 
Eosario  Amato,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  162.  —  Terracotta  Figures  of  Sicilian 
peasants,  by  Prof.  Salvatore  AW,  at  Via  Stesicoro  Btnea  288  and  at 
F.  Xicolosi's,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  112  (also  Sicilian  Amber).  ~  Boos- 
sbllbb:  Niccolb  Oiamnotta,  Via  Lineoln  275,  near  the  post-office. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Maesimo  BelUni  (PI.  F,  4),  Piazza  Bellini,  operas 
only;  Teairo  Pacini  (PL  E,  3),  near  the  Villa  Bellini,  Teatro  Principe  di 
Napoli,  Via  Lincoln  106,  comedies  and  operettas;  Teatro  Bangiorgi  (variety 
theatre),  in  the  hotel  of  that  name  (see  above).  —  Covoektb  in  summer 
on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sun.  evening  in  the  Villa  Bellini,  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  A 
Sat.  in  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri  (PI.  G,  6),  in  winter  on  Sun.  A  Thurs.  after- 
noon in  the  Piazza  Univeifsit^  (PI.  E,  4). 

The  sights  of  the  town  itself  may  easily  be  visited  in  a  long  half>day. 
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Most  of  the  antiquities  are  unintereftiiig.  Thus  the  large  amphitheatre 
is  partly  demolished,  partly  concealed  under  modem  baildinge,  while  the 
eztenslTe  theatre  is  so  deeply  buried  in  the  lara  that  it  is  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  noble  structures  of  the  same  kind  at  Taormina  and  8yraeuse. 
The  medieeyal  buildings  of  Catania  are  also  unimportant.  The  chief  at- 
traction  is  the  surrey  of  iEtna,  the  finest  points  of  view  being  the  tower 
of  San  Nicolb  (best  light  before  9  a.m.)  and  the  ViUa  BOUiU.  Those  who 
wish  to  visit  the  Roman  remains  below  Santa  Maria  deirindirizzo  and 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  should  go  first  to  the  ancient  theatre,  as  the 
attendance  of  its  custodian  is  necessary  for  the  other  two  places.  —  Oatania, 
however,  afibrds  good  headquarters  for  numerous  attractive  excursions. 
Among  these  are  those  to  Nicolosi  (see  p.  894)  and  to  the  top  of  Mt.  ^tna, 
or  at  least  as  far  as  the  Monti  Bussi  (p.  899);  to  the  Valle  del  Bove 
(p.  Wi)^  to  Acireale  and  the  Cyclopean  Islands  (p.  883);  and  a  trip  on 
the  railway  round  Mt.  iEtna  (B.  86).  -^  The  festivals  of  SL  Agalha^  the 
tutelary  saint  of  the  town,  are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  Feb.  3rd-5th 
and  Aug.  18th-21st,  vying  in  splendour  with  those  of  St.  Rosalia  at  Palermo. 

Catania^  wMch  after  Palenno  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
Island  (146,500  Inhab.),  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  an  appeal-court, 
and  a  university  (ca.  1000  students),  founded  in  1445.  It  is  situated 
about  the  middle  of  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  carries  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  sulphur,  cotton,  wine,  grain,  linseed,  almonds,  and  the 
other  products  of  this  rich  and  extremely  fertile  district.  About 
7000  vessels  enter  and  clear  the  port  annually,  carrying  600,000  tons 
of  merchandise  (more  than  any  other  port  in  Sicily  except  Palermo). 
The  Aeeademia  Oioenia  di  Seiente  Naturally  founded  in  1823,  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  sdentiilo  investigation 
of  the  natural  features  of  Sicily.  The  wealth  of  the  citizens,  and 
especially  of  the  resident  noblesse,  is  proved  by  their  perseverance, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  earthquakes,  in  rebuilding  their 
spacious  palaces,  and  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  town. 

Catana^  founded  by  Chalcidians  In  B.C.  729,  six  years  after  they  had 
founded  Kaxos,  soon  rose  to  prosperity.  Shortly  after  Zaleucus  had  prO' 
mulgated  the  first  Hellenic  code  of  laws  among  the  Locri  Epizephjrrii, 
Charondas  (ca.  640)  framed  a  code  for  Catana,  which  was  subsequently 
r  eeognized  as  binding  by  all  the  Sicilian  communities  of  Ionian  and  Chal- 
cidian  extraction.  TMcUy  sumamed  Steiiehorus  on  account  of  his  merits 
in  perfecting  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  drama,  born  at  Himera  on  the  K. 
coast  of  the  island  about  the  year  630,  closed  his  career  at  Catana  at  an 
advanced  age.  His  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  within  the  precincts  of  the 
present  Piazza  Steslcoro.  Catana  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  of  the  Doric 
colonies  against  the  Chalcidians.  Biero  /.  took  the  town  in  476  and  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants  to  Leontini,  repopulating  it  with  Syracusans  and 
Peloponnesians,  and  changing  its  name  to  ^tna.  In  461,  however,  the  new 
intruders  were  expelled  and  the  old  inhabitants  re-instated,  and  in  the 
Athenian  and  Syracusan  war  Catana  became  the  Athenian  headquarters. 
In  406  Dionysius  conquered  Catana,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery, 
and  gave  the  town  to  his  Campanian  mercenaries.  After  the  naval 
victory  of  the  Cyclopean  islands  in  896  Catana  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  in  889  it  was  delivered  by  Timoleon  from  the  tyrant 
Mamercui.  It  was  one  of  the  first  Sicilian  towns  of  which  the  Romans 
took  possession,  and  under  their  sway  became  one  of  the  most  populous 
in  the  island.  Marcetttu  undertook  extensive  improvements,  but  in  121  an 
eruption  of  Mt  iBtna  destroyed  part  of  the  town,  which  sustained  further 
damage  during  the  Servile  wars  and  the  civil  war  between  Bextut  Pompeiut 
and  Oetavian.  The  latter  afterwards  introduced  a  new  colony.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  Catania  was  a  place  of  subordinate  Importance. 
It  was  wrested  from  the  QothM  by  BeiUariutt  plundered  in  902  A.D.   by 
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the  Saracens,  conquered  and  strongly  fortified  by  the  Normans,  but  in  1169 
almost  totally  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  Towards  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  it  declared  in  favour  of  Lukt  Tanered^  and  was  in  consequence 
taken  by  the  troops  of  Henry  VI.  under  Henry  of  KaUenthin  and  razed  to 
the  ground.  Again  restored^and  in  1232  provided  by  Frederick  II.  with 
the  fortress  of  Bocea  Oreina  (W.  of  the  harbour),  it  subsequently  flourished 
under  the  Aragonese  sovereigns  of  the  14th  cent,  who  generally  resided 
here,  but  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  government  it  was  exposed  to  nu- 
merous sieges.  In  1446  Alphonto  foxinded  the  first  Sicilian  university  here, 
and  after  that  date  Catania  was  long  regarded  as  the  literary  metropolis 
of  the  island.  Since  that  period  the  tranquillity  of  the  town  has  been 
uninterrupted,  except  by  the  insignificant  contests  of  April,  1849,  and  May, 
1860;  but  its  progress  has  been  materially  retarded  by  calamitous  natural 
phenomena.  On  March  8th,  1669,  a  fearful  eruption  of  Mt.  iBtna  took  place ; 
the  Monti  Bossi  were  upheaved,  and  an  arm  of  the  lava-stream  (14  M.  in 
length)  flowed  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  The  pious  inhabitants,  however, 
averted  its  course  by  extending  the  veil  of  St.  Agatha  towards  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  stream  took  a  W.  direction  near  the  Benedictine 
monastery  and  descended  into  the  sea  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  partly 
filling  up  the  harbour.  An  earthquake  in  1693,  by  which  the  whole  island 
was  afiected,  proved  especially  destructive  to  Catania,  and  the  present 
town  has  been  erected  since  that  date.  —  Most  of  the  ruins  discovered  at 
Catania  were  excavated  during  the  18th  century  by  Prince  Ignasio  Biscari 
(1719-86),  whose  widow  Goethe  visited  in  1787.  His  collections  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  Mitsbo  Biboari,  in  the  Via  Museo  Biscari  (intending  visitors 
leave  their  cards  with  the  portier  on  the  previous  day). 

From  the  Central  Station  (^Stazione  Sieulaf  PI.  H,  4),  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  town,  the  tramway  leads  to  the  left,  passing  the 
fountain  of  ProseTpina  by  Moschetti  (1904),  to  the  Piazxa  dei  MarHri 
(PI.  G,  5),  which  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  St.  Agatha  on  an  ancient 
column .  Thence  it  follows  the  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  which  inter- 
sects the  town  in  a  straight  line  from  £.  to  W.,  affording  a  conti- 
nuous retrospect  of  the  statue  of  St.  Agatha.  The  tramway  ends  at 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (Pi.  E,  6 ;  ^/i  M.  from  the  railway-station), 
which  is  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea 
(p.  392),  the  chief  thoroughfare  running  N.  and  S.  This  piazza  is 
embellished  with  a  fountain  with  an  antique  Elephant  in  lava, 
bearing  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite.  The  elephant  was  perhaps 
anciently  used  as  a  meta  in  an  arena,  but  when  it  was  erected  here 
is  uncertain.    It  now  appears  in  the  eoat-of-arms  of  Catania. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  E,  6) ,  be^n  by  Roger  I.  In  1091 ,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1169.  The  apses 
and  part  of  the  E.  transept  are  now  the  only  remains  of  the 
original  edifice.  The  granite  columns  of  the  facade  are  from  the 
ancient  theatre ,  from  which  indeed  King  Roger  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  whole  of  his  building-materials. 

The  Choib  has  been  spared  by  various  earthquakes.  To  the  right 
and  left  of  the  high-altar  are  placed  two  sarcophagi,  containing  the  re- 
mains, of  King  Frederick  II.  (d.  1837),  his  son  John  of  Bandazzo,  King 
Louis  (d.  1365),  King  Frederick  III.  (d.  1377),  Queen  Maria,  wife  of  Martin  I., 
and  her  youthful  son  Frederick,  all  members  of  the  Aragonese  family. 
The  fine  choir-stalls  (16th  cent.)  are  adorned  with  representations  of  the 
fate  of  St.  Agatha  and  her  dead  body.  The  new  organ  is  supported  by 
four  marble  columns  from  the  Teatro  Greco. '  The  Chapel  of  St.  Agatha  (fee), 
to  the  right  in  the  apse,  contains  the  relics  of  the  saint,  who  was  cruelly 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  252  A.D.,  by  the  prtetor  Quintianus, 
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whose  dishonourable  OTertures  she  had  rejected.  £[er  crown  is  said  to 
hare  heen  presented  by  Richard  Goeur-de-Lion.  The  relics  are  contained 
in  a  silver  bust  and  a  silver  reliquary  (not  shown),  behind  the  left  door ) 
and  these  are  conveyed  through  the  city  during  the  February  festival  by 
men  in  white  robes,  accompanied  by  the  senate.  To  the  right,  opposite, 
is  the  handsome  monument  of  Viceroy  Acuna  (d.  149i),  in  a  thoroughly 
Spanish  style.  —  By  the  second  pillar  to  the  right  is  the  Monument  of 
SelUni,  the  composer,  a  native  of  Catania  (1802-35);  his  remains  were 
brought  from  Paris,  where  he  died,  in  1876.  —  The  Sacristy  (left)  con- 
tains a  fresco  representing  the  eruption  of  1669,  by  Mignemi. 

The  custodian  of  the  ancient  Theatre  (comp.  p.  389)  keeps  the  key  of 
the  uninteresting  Roman  Baths  under  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  at  the  S.  angle  of  the  cathedral-fa9ade.  In  the  atrium  are 
some  stucco  reliefs  with  Bacchic  figures. 

To  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  at  the  Foniana  dell'Amenano,  which 
Is  adorned  with  statues  by  Tito  Angelini,  we  reach  the  Peicheria 
(PI.  E,  5),  or  fish-market,  and  thence  pass  under  a  large  azoh  to 
the  Harbour,  which  is  skirted  by  the  rail  way- viaduct.  The  pretty 
public  garden  here,  called  the  Villa  Pacini  or  Flora  della  Marina 
(PI.  E,  5),  is  adorned  with  a  bust  of  G.  Pacini  (d.  1867),  the  com- 
poser of  operas,  who  was  born  at  Catania  in  1796. 

Skirting  the  railway  to  the  W.,  we  reach  the  Carmelite  church 
Altlndirizzo  (PI.  E,  5),  beneath  which  lies  a  Roman  Bath,  com- 
plete in  almost  all  its  parts  (key  obtained  from  the  custodian  of  the 
Grsco-Boman  Theatre  j  comp.  p.  389).  This  consists  of  an  undress- 
ing-room (apodyterium)j  a  tepid  hath  (tepidarium),  a  steam-bath 
(ealdarium)y  a  warm-water  bath  (halneumjy  and  the  heating  ap- 
paratus (hyvoeaustum).  —  In  the  neighhourhood  the  custodian 
points  out  an  interesting  fragment  of  the  ancient  town-wall,  now 
partly  covered  by  a  stream  of  lava.  Below  it  bubbles  up  a  copious 
spring,  probably  Issuing  ^from  the  subterranean  river  Amenanus, 
mentioned  by  Pindar,  which  comes  to  light  just  before  it  falls  into 
the  harbour. 

The  Via  Scuto  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Castel  Orsino  (PI.  D,  6), 
erected  by  Frederick  II.,  on  both  sides  of  which  descended  the 
lava  during  the  eruption  of  iEtna  in  1669.  —  Thence  we  proceed 
by  the  Via  Transito  to  the  Piazza  Mazzini  (PI.  E,  6),  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Via  Garibaldi  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  with 
32  antique  marble  columns,  discovered  beneath  the  monastery  of 
8ant' Agoatino  (PI.  D,  6),  in  the  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Two 
similar  columns  have  been  introduced  into  a  window  in  the  facade 
of  the  conyent-church. 

The  Via  Sant' Agostlno ,  leading  to  the  right  of  this  church, 
passes  the  Odeum  (on  the  right)  and  ends  in  the  Via  del  Tbatbo 
G&Eco;  No.  37  in  this  street  is  the  entrance  to  the  Anoient  Theatre 
(PL  D,  4,  6). 

The  Custodian  of  the  theatre,  to  be  found  at  Via  del  Teatro  Greco, 
Ko.  33,  also  has  charge  of  the  remains  under  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  and 
Santa  Maria  deirindirizzo  (see  above*,  comp.  p.  389;  fee  Vs-lVs^O< 

The  remains  of  the  theatre  are  chiefly  underground,  and  some 
parts  of  it  can  be  visited  hy  artificial  light  only,  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
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to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  its  construction.  The  Roman  structure 
(diameter  106  yds.,  orchestra  31  yds.)  was  erected  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Greek.  It  contained  two  praeeinetiones  and  nine  euncL 
AH  that  is  left  of  the  stage  is  a  side-huilding  (parateenium)^  seen  to 
the  E.  in  the  Gravina  house.  It  was  perhaps  here  that  Alcihiades 
harangued  the  assembled  Gatanians  in  B.C.  415,  and  induced  them 
to  league  with  Athens  against  Syracuse.  —  The  adjacent  Odewn 
(situated  above  ground),  44  yds.  in  diameter,  which  is  entirely  of 
Roman  origin,  but  afterwards  much  altered,  and  only  in  partial 
preserration,  was  probably  used  for  the  rehearsals  of  the  players  and 
for  musical  performances.  —  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Botonda 
(PI.  D,  4),  situated  in  the  next  street  on  the  N.,  is  another  Roman 
circular  structure  originally  belonging  to  a  bath  -  establishment. 
Behind  the  high-altar  are  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  of  laya  and 
brick ;  to  the  left  of  the  exit,  a  Romanesque  holy-water  yessel.  — 
The  Tia  del  Gesuiti  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  Piazza  Dante,  in 
front  of  the  Benedictine  monastery. 

The  suppressed  Befnedictine  monastery  of  San  Kieol6,  or  San 
Benedetto  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  transferred  hither  in  1518  from  San  Nicola 
d* Arena,  and  rebuilt  in  1693-1735  after  a  destnictlve  earthquake, 
has  been  used  for  barracks  and  scholastic  purposes  since  1866. 
The  grand  baroque  Church ^  with  its  unfinished  facade,  is  the  largest 
in  Sicily  (344  yds.  long,  transepts  147  ft.).  The  organ,  by  Donato 
del  Piano,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  possesses  5  key-boards,  72 
stops,  and  2916  pipes.  In  the  transept  is  a  meridian-ma{k  calculated 
in  1841  by  Sartorius  yon  Waltershausen  and  Peters.  The  choir-stalls 
were  carved  by  Nice.  Bagnasco  of  Palermo.  The  Interior  height  of 
the  dome  is  203  ft. ;  its  summit  (entr.  by  the  portal  to  the  S.  of  the 
facade;  fee  to  custodian)  commands  an  extenslye  ^Yibw  of  Mt,Mtntiy 
the  town  of  Catania,  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Calabria  with  the 
Aspromonte.  —  The  very  extensive  Monastery  comprizes  two  inter- 
esting courts  with  double  corridors.  The  interior  accommodates  the 
Museo  Comunale  (open  daily,  9-4;  ring  loudly  if  closed ;  fee),  which 
includes  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  antiquities,  vases,  bron- 
zes, works  in  marble,  inscriptions,  and  mediaeval  arms,  also  several 
paintings  by  Antonello  da  Saliba  (No.  2  in  Room  1 ;  1497)  and 
others.  The  library  contains  50,000  vols,  and  600  MSS.  There  is 
also  an  Observatory  (under  Dr.  Annibale  Riccd,  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory on  Mt.  iEtna),  the  large  dome  of  which  fills  in  the  vista 
of  the  entire  Via  Lincoln  (p.  393). 

The  Via  Stbsicoro  Etn^a  (PI.  E,  1-4;  electric  tramway  No.  1, 
p.  388),  running  for  a  distance  of  nearly  2  H.  from  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo  towards  the  N.,  with  iEtna  towering  in  the  distance,  leads 
first  to  the  Piazza  dell'  Universii^^  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  the 
University  (PI.  E,  4 ;  p.  389),  a  handsome  building  erected  in  1818, 
possessing  a  library  of  140,000  vols,  founded  in  1755,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  shells  (in  the  Museo,  on  the  2nd  floor).  —  Farther  on 
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the  Via  Stesicoio  Etnea  is  crossed  by  the  Via  Lincoln y  another  of  the 
principal  streets  running  from  £.  to  W.  The  Via  Lincoln,  which 
crosses  the  lava-stream  of  1669  and  is  partly  cut  through  the  lava, 
leads  to  the  station.  In  the  Piazza  BellirU,  a  little  to  the  S.,  is  the 
tasteful  Teairo  SeUini  (PI.  F,  4;  3000  seats),  built  in  1873-90. 

The  Via  Stesicoro  £tnea  next  leads  to  the  Piazza  Stesicobo 
(PI.  E,  3),  under  the  S.W.  part  of  which  and  the  adjoining  buildings 
lie  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre.  This  structure,  which 
has  lately  been  excavated  so  far  as  practicable,  was  restored  by  the 
sons  of  Gonstantine,  but  partly  taken  down  during  the  reign  of 
Theodorio  in  order  that  its  materials  might  be  used  in  building  the 
town-wall  (entr.  from  the  piazza;  electric  light;  fee).  The  longer 
diameter  is  138  yds.,  the  shorter  116  yds.  in  length.  The  dispropor- 
tionally  large  arena  (761/2  yds.  by  66  yds.)  is  inferior  in  size  to  the 
Colosseum  alone  (^93  yds.  by  69  yds  ).  —  The  Piazza  Stesicoro  is  em- 
bellished with  a  Monument  to  Bellini  (p.  391),  erected  in  1882. 
The  sitting  figure  of  the  composer  and  the  figures  on  the  pedestal 
representing  his  chief  operas  (Norma,  II  Pirata,  La  Sonnambula, 
I  Puritani)  were  all  executed  by  Monteverde  of  Rome. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  San  Carcere  (PI.  E,  3),  with  an 
interesting  Orsco-Norman  portal  of  the  11th  cent,  (formerly,  at  the 
cathedral).  The  small  sitting  marble  figure  on  the  front  column  to 
the  left  is  said  to  be  that  of  Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  the  interior  is 
preserved  an  impression  (in  lava)  of  the  feet  of  St.  Agatha,  who  is 
said  to  have  here  suffered  imprisonment  and  martyrdom. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  Stesicoro  the  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  is  uninter- 
esting. Through  the  short  cross-streets,  to  the  left,  we  have  glimpses 
of  the  Villa  Bellini  (PI.  E,  2;  concerts,  see  p.  388),  a  public  garden 
which  deserves  a  visit  for  its  tasteful  arrangement  and  the  pleasant 
views  it  commands.  It  contains  busts  of  Bellini  and  other  famous 
natives  of  Catania,  of  Cavour  and  others,  and  a  statue  of  Mazzini. 
The  lava  has  in  many  places  been  laid  bare  below  the  walls  of  the 
terrace. 

The  Via  Caronda,  which  diverges  at  this  point  from  the  Via 
Stesicoro  Etnea,  leads  to  the  right,  through  the  Borgo  di  Catania, 
to  the  station  of  the  Ferrovia  Circumetnea  (p.  384).  Beyond  the 
yUla  Bellini  the  street  crosses  the  ViaU  Regina  Margherita,  which 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  spacious  boulevard.  In  the  viale,  Vs  M.  to 
the  W.,  stands  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Oeaii  (PL  D,  1),  con- 
taining sculptures  by  Gagini.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  Roman 
tombs.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  viale,  1^4  M.  from  its  intersection 
with  the  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea,  a  square  has  been  laid  out  adjoining 
the  sea.  The  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  goes  on  past  the  Orto  Botanico 
(1. ;  if  closed,  ring;  fee),  traverses  the  Piazza  Cavour ^  intersects  the 
Mt.  iEtna  railway  220  yds.  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  and  ends  at 
(1  M.)  the  Piazza  Oioini  (315  ft.;  to  Nicolosi,  see  p.  398). 
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The  best  season  for  the  ascent  of  iBtna  is  summer  or  autumn  (July 
to  the  middle  of  Oct.)*  In  winter  an  Alpine  equipment  is  necessary  and, 
moreover,  the  guides  object  to  undertake  the  ascent.  In  spring  only  ex- 
perieneed  mountaineers  should  attempt  the  ascent,  half  of  which  has  to 
be  accomplished  on  foot  over  snow ;  in  the  frequent  snow-storms  the  guides 
sometimes  prove  quite  unequal  to  the  difficulties  that  arise  (in  any  case 
a  compass  should  not  be  forgotten).  As  the  elements  are  very  capricious 
here,  the  traveller  must  frequently  be  satisfied  with  a  view  of  the  crater 
only,  which,  however,  alone  repays  the  fatigue.  In  settled  weather, 
when  the  smoke  ascends  calmly,  and  the  outline  of  the  mountain  is  clear, 
a  fine  view  may  be  anticipated  with  tolerable  certainty.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  smoke  is  driven  aside  by  the  wind  which  frequently  prevails 
on  the  summit,  the  prospect  is  partly,  if  not  entirely,  obscured. 

Guides  and  Kulea.  The  'Grande  Ascensione',  or  aaeent  to  the  summit, 
is  usually  made  from  Nicolosi  (p.  Sd8;  drive  from  Catania,  see  p.  S86), 
where  guides  and  mules  can  generally  be  obtained  through  the  (7apo- 
Ovida^  or  superintendent  of  guides,  in  I-21/2  hrs.  Those,  however,  who 
wish  to  avoid  even  this  slight  delay  should  order  them  in  advance-  The 
Catania  Section  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (p.  31*8)  has  granted  certificates 
to  several  guides,  who  wear  a  badge  with  the  initials  C.  A.  I.  and  a  number, 
and  are  provided  with  a  '•libretto  di  approvatione\  Only  these  guides 
should  be  employed^  and  in  case  of  disputes  travellers  should  apply  to 
the  Capo-Guida  Signer  Montesanto,  and  arrange  with  him  how  muiy  guides, 
mules,  candles,  and  so  forth  have  to  be  taken. 

The  following  is  the  Tariif  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (small  additional 
gratuity  to  the  guides  and  mule-boys  customary): 

AsosNT  OF  Mt.  ^tna,  aud  back,  from  Kicolosi.  Ouide  (Ouida)  12  fr., 
or,  if  the  tourist  himself  ride,  10  fr.,  plus  8  fr.  for  a  mule.  Apprentice  Guide 
(Allievo-Ouida;  for  whom  no  mule  need  be  provided)  9  fr.  [The  Apprentice 
Guides  are  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  efficient  young  men,  who  have  not 
yet  received  a  guide's  certificate.  They  are  not,  however,  permitted  to 
take  part  in  an  ascent  except  as  the  assistant  of  a  regular  guide.]  The 
guides  are  bound  to  carry  luggage  to  the  weight  of  iV/2  lbs.,  or  11  lbs.  if 
the  traveller  is  riding.  Porter  (to  carry  40  lbs.)  10  fr.  Mule  (burden  ndt 
to  exceed  220  lbs.)  8  fr.  Under  favourable  circumstances  one  guide  and 
one  allievo  are  sufficient  for  a  party  of  travellers.  For  the  use  of  an  alpen- 
stock 50  c. ;  pair  of  eloves  50  c. ;  candles  60  c.  each  \  nightquarters  in  the 
Ouervatorio  (p.  400)  4  fr.,  or  with  use  of  the  Canioniera  (p.  899)  5  fr.,  for 
members  of  a  foreign  Alpine  Club  3  fr.;  nightquarters  in  the  Cantoniera 
2  fr.  Higher  charges  (comp.  p.  885)  are  made  for  the  descent  to  other  places, 
or  for  the  ascent  from  Linguaglossa,  Zafiierana,  Biancavilla,  or  Bandazzo. 

Ascent  of  thb  Honti  Rossi  (p.  999).  Ouide  8  fr..  Mule  2  fr.  —  Asgsnt 
OF  THE  Mo^TB  Gehbllabo  (p.  899).  Cfuide  7  fr.,  Mule  5  fr.  —  Round  Monte 
Gembllabo.    Ouide  8  fr.,  Mule  6  fr. 

Carriages.  The  usual  charge  for  a  two -horse  carriage  to  Nicolosi, 
which  remains  there  during  the  night,  and  conveys  the  traveller  back  to 
Catania  next  day  via  Treeattagni  (p.  401),  is  20-30  fr.  One-horse  carr. 
10-15  fr.  Those  who  walk  or  ride  to  Nicolosi  may  engage  a  carriage  for 
the  return  only  (with  one  horse  6-8,  with  two  12-14  fr.,  and  1-2  fr.  fee). 
(Carriage  of  course  preferable  for  the  return  to  Catania  after  a  fatiguing 
ride  of  10-12  hrs.,  although  the  charges  are  exorbitant.)  The  aseent  of 
iEtna  from  Catania  thus  costs  a  single  traveller  60-70  fr.  (li-66  fr.  if  he 
begins  walking  at  Nicolosi),  while  it  is  considerably  less  for  members  of 
a  party  (35-60  fr.). 

Even  in  hot  weather  the  traveller  should  not  fail  to  be  provided  with 
an  overcoat  or  plaid,  as  the  wind  on  the  mountain  is  often  bitterly  cold. 
In  winter  or  spring,  when  the  snow  is  still  unmelted,  coloured  spectacles 
will  be  found  useful.  Large  spectacles  are  also  advantageous  in  a  high 
wind  as  a  protection  against  the  dust    To  prevent  burning  from  the  glare 
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of  the  snow,  the  face  should  be  smeared  with  zinc  ointment  or  humt  cork. 
In  general  the  equipment  for  Alpine  ascents  snggestf  what  is  necessary 
here  \  warm  gloves,  woollen  stockings,  and  strong  shoes  are  of  course 
indispensable. 

Provisions  for  the  ascent,  including  water,  strong  coffee  in  bottles 
(or  tea  in  packets),  wine,  bread,  eggs,  cold  meat,  sugar,  and  salt,  must  be 
procured  at  Catania  or  Nicolosi.  All  these  may  be  procured  from  Qiardini 
e  Montanaro,  Via  Stesicoro  Etnea  136,  next  door  to  the  Birreria  Svizzera, 
at  Catania.  A  spirit-lamp  is  very  desirable.  The  guide,  with  whom  the 
provisions  are  shared,  should  also  bring  a  small  supply  of  charcoal. 

Distanoes.  From  Catania  to  Nicolosi  by  carriage  (best  starting-point 
the  Piazza  Oioeni  at  the  end  of  the  tramway;  see  pp.  393,  388)  in  274  hrs., 
returning  in  IVi-lVa  ^'O*  i  ^^  f<>ot  from  the  Piazza  Qioeni  in  SVz*  back  in 
2V2  hrs.  Mule  from  I^icolosi  to  the  Cantoniera  ca.  4  hrs.,  thence  to  the 
Osservatorio  3  hrs. ;  on  foot  from  Nicolosi  (for  good  walkers  only)  7-8  hrs. 
(halts  not  included).  From  the  Osservatorio  to  the  crater,  on  foot  only, 
in  1  hr.  \  halt  on  the  summit  and  descent  to  the  Osservatorio  2-2V2  hrs.  •, 
thence  to  Nicolosi  (partly  on  foot)  4-5  hrs. 

Flan  of  Excursion.  In  summer  and  autumn  the  ascent  is  usually  made 
as  follows :  Drive  from  Catania  to  Nicolosi  in  the  morning,  breakfast,  and 
start  again  at  10  a.m.,  reaching  the  Cantoniera  at  2  p.m. ;  rest  here  for  1  hr., 
and  then  ascend  to  (3-4hrs.)  the  Osservatorio.  Several  hours  of  repose  are  en- 
joyed here,  the  ascent  not  being  resumed  till  2  or  2.30  a.m.,  and  the  summit 
is  gained  at  3.15  or  3.45  a.m.  —  The  guides  should  be  required  to  observe 
punctually  the  prescribed  hours  of  starting,  in  order  that  the  traveller  may 
neitl\er  arrive  too  late  at  the  Osservatorio  nor  be  surprised  by  the  sunrise 
before  reaching  the  top.  Those  who  pass  the  night  in  Nicolosi  (which  is 
recommended)  may  begin  the  ascent  about  8  a.m. ;  and,  if  fortune  befriend 
them,  they  may  reach  the  summit  in  time  to  enjoy  the  sunset  as  well  as 
the  sunrise.  —  In  winter  or  spring  travellers  may  drive  in  the  forenoon 
from  Catania  to  Nicolosi,  ride  thence  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Cantoniera, 
rest  there  for  part  of  the  night  (Observatory  often  closed  in  winter),  and 
ascend  thence,  over  snow,  to  the  summit  between  1  and  6  a.m.,  following 
the  telegraph-posts  as  far  as  the  Osservatorio.  Mules  are  taken  only  to 
the  snow-line,  generally  indeed  only  to  the  Cantoniera.  The  top  should 
be  quitted  for  the  return  before  the  sun  has  melted  the  snow  too  much. 

The  chief  work  on  Mount  ^tna  is  *jEtna%  by  Sartoriu$  van  Walters- 
hausen^  edited  by  Lasaulx  (Leipzig,  1880;  with  map). 

Hoimt.£tna,  Italian  Etna  and  Sicilian  Mongibello  (from  ^monte' 
and  'jebel*,  the  Arabic  for  mountain),  commonly  called  *Ji  Monte\  is 
the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe,  as  weU  as  the  highest  mountain  in 
Italy  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  North  Italian  Alps).  Mili- 
tary observations  made  in  1897  demonstrated  that  its  height  had 
decreased  from  10,870  ft.  in  1864  to  10,742  ft.  (the  highest  point 
being  towards  the  S.),  while  the  crater  had  become  wider  and 
flatter.  The  geodetic  survey  in  1900  returned  the  height  at  10,758  ft. 
(floor  of  the  crater  9764  ft).  ^Etna  has  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
with  the  regular  and  gradual  slope  of  Its  sides  interrupted  only  on 
the  E.  by  the  Valle  del  Bove  (p.  401)  and  by  the  subsidiary  cones 
(almost  200  in  number;  some  over  3000  ft.  in  height),  which  have 
risen  over  lateral  fissures  caused  by  volcanic  agency.  The  mountain 
covers  not  less  than  460  sq.  M.,  and  Its  base  is  about  90  M.  in  cir- 
cumference. There  are  three  different  zones  of  vegetation  on  the 
slopes  of  iEtna.  The  first  extends  beyond  Nicolosi,  called  the  Begione 
Piemontese  or  Coltivata,  This  region,  again,  may  be  divided  into  a 
lower  part,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  evergreen  cultivated 
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trees  lucb  as  the  oliye  (up  to  3000  ft.)  and  the  agmmi,  the  latter, 
owing  to  want  of  water,  heing  seldom  met  with  higher  than  1000  ft. 
The  npper  part  of  the  first  region  includes  decidnons  plants,  saoh  as 
the  Tine  (occasionally  seen  at  a  height  of  3600  ft.),  the  almond,  and 
the  hazel-nnt.  The  next  zone  is  the  Regione  Boaeoea  or  Nemoroeaj 
extending  to  6800  ft.  and  also  subdivided  into  two  regions.  The 
lower  of  these  (3000-6000  ft.)  is  clothed  chiefly  with  the  OYergreen 
pine  (Pinus  nigricans),  the  upper  (6000-6800  ft.)  with  birches 
(Betola  alba).  A  few  small  groves  of  oaks  occur  on  the  W.,  N.,  and  E., 
and  red  beeches  are  found  at  the  Serra  del  Solflzio.  Chestnut-trees, 
cultivated  either  for  their  fruit  or  for  their  timber,  grow  at  all  heights 
from  1000  ft.  to  6300  ft  In  the  highest  zone,  the  Regione Deterta,  from 
6800  ft.  to  the  summit,  the  vegetation  is  of  a  most  stunted  descrip- 
tion. Even  at  a  height  of  6200  ft.  the  beeches  become  dwarfed. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  frequent  changes  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  no  Alpine  flora  can  exist  here,  but  there  is  a  narrow 
zone  of  sub- Alpine  shrubs,  most  of  which  occur  also  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  wooded  region.  About  forty  species  of  plants  only  are 
found  here,  among  which  are  the  barberry,  juniper,  Viola  gracilis, 
and  Saponaria  depressa.  Within  the  last  2000  ft.  flve  phanerogam- 
ous species  only  flourish :  Seneclo  Etnensis,  Anthemis  Etnensis, 
Robertsia  taraxacoides  (these  three  peculiar  to  i£tna),  Tanacetum 
vulgare,  and  Astragalus  Siculus,  which  last  grows  in  tufts  of  3-4  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  Seneclo  Etnensis  is  found  as  high  as  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  crater,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Oeservatorio. 
Hardly  a  trace  of  animal  life  can  be  detected  on  the  higher  portion 
of  the  mountain.  The  black  silent  waste,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine, produces  an  impression  seldom  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  it.  By  the  end  of  summer  all  snow  has  disappeared,  ex- 
cept a  few  isolated  patches  in  the  hollows  facing  the  N.,  and  in  the 
artificially  protected  pits  (p.  399).  On  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain, wolves,  as  well  as  hares,  rabbits,  and  a  few  wild  boars,  are  the 
usual  objects  of  the  chase.  The  present  forests  of  iEtna  are  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  splendid  belt  of  timber,  suggested  by  the  *quattor- 
dici  villsggi  del  bosco'  above  Catania,  which,  however,  now  present 
no  definite  line  of  demarcation.  Ferns  (especially  thePteris  aqullina) 
frequently  take  the  place  of  underwood.  The  densest  forests  are 
the  Boschi  delta  Cerriia  and  di  Linguaglossa  on  the  N.E.  side,  which, 
however,  suffered  greatly  from  the  eruption  of  1865.  As  lately  as  the 
16th  cent,  impenetrable  forests  extended  from  the  summit  down  to 
the  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  and  Cardinal  Bembo  extols  the  beauty  of 
the  groves  of  plane-trees.  About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent, 
upwards  of  one-third  of  the  E.  side  was  still  overgrown  with  forest. 
The  destruction  of  the  woods  is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  advance 
of  settlement  and  cultivation.  The  lower  slopes  of  i£tna,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  their  volcanic  soil,  are  among  the  most 
densely  populated  agricultural  districts  in  the  world.   The  density 
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in  the  Inliabited  area  (below  !2600  ft.)  Is  about  930  perB.  per  square 
mile,  and  this  figure  rises  to  3656  pers.  per  square  mile  in  the 
district  between  Oatania,  Nicolosl,  and  Aoireale  (about  ono'-sixth  of 
the  whole).  Above  a  height  of  2600  ft.  there  occur,  besides  the  vil- 
lage of  MaUUOj  only' a  few  isolated  houses. 

E&iTpnoNs.  iEtna  has  been  known  as  a  volcano  from  the  earliest 
ages.  At  one  time  the  mountain  has  been  represented  as  the  prison 
of  the  giant  Enceladus  or  Typhosus,  at  another  as  the  forge  of  Yul- 
can.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Homer  does  not  allude  to  its 
volcanic  character.  Pindar,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  an  eruption 
in  B.C.  476,  and  a  violent  outbreak  in  prehistoric  times  made  the 
Sicanians  abandon  the  district.  About  eighty  eruptions  fail  within 
the  limits  of  history.  The  most  violent  were  those  of  B.C.  396, 126, 
and  122,  and  A.D.  1169,  1329, 1537,  and  1669.  The  last  of  these, 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  of  all,  has  been  described  by  the  nat- 
uralist Borelli.  On  that  occasion  the  Monti  Rossi  were  formed, 
27,000  persons  were  deprived  of  all  shelter,  and  many  lives  were 
lost  in  the  rapidly  descending  streams  of  lava.  In  1693  an  erup- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  fearful  earthquake,  which  partially  or 
totally  destroyed  forty  towns,  and  caused  a  loss  of  60-100,000  lives. 
An  eruption  took  place  in  1755,  the  year  of  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  and  others  in  1766  and  1792.  The  last  has  been  described 
by  Ferrara.  In  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  nineteen  erup- 
tions, an  average  of  one  every  five  years.  The  most  violent  were 
those  of  1812,  1819,  1843,  1852,  and  1865.  The  first  of  these 
lasted  six  and  the  second  two  months;  the  last- mentioned  three 
were  especially  active  at  Bronte^  Zafferanay  and  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Frumento  to  the  N.E.  of  the  principal  crater  respectively. 
The  eruption  of  1865  was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake  which 
destroyed  the  village  of  La  Macchia,  iEtna  was  again  in  eruption 
in  1868,  1869, 1874, 1879,  1883,  1886,  1891,  1892,  and  1899. 

The  ernption  of  1879  (May  26th  to  June  6th)  occurred  on  the  N. 
slope.  Here  it  formed  a  new  crater,  the  Monte  Umberto-Margherita 
(4705  ft.).  The  lava  pouring  forth  from  its  fissures  descended 
rapidly,  devastating  a  large  tract  of  cultivated  ground,  crossed  the 
road  from  Linguaglossa  to  Randazzo  (p.  385),  and  did  not  cease  to 
flow  till  it  had  almost  reached  the  river  Alcantara.  The  superficial' 
area  of  this  stream  of  lava  amounts  to  2,720,000  sq.  yds. 

A  series  of  small  earthquakes  and  outbreaks  in  1883  marked 
the  opening  of  a  new  eruptive  period,  lasting  for  ten  years.  The 
eruption  of  1886  began  on  May  18th  with  the  emission  of  dense 
clouds  of  steam  and  showers  of  ashes  from  the  large  central  crater. 
Early  the  next  morning  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  on  the  S. 
slope  of  the  mountain,  and  a  new  crater,  about  4650  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  was  formed  to  the  N.E,  of  Monte  Concilio(*Co*  on  our  map), 
about  4Y4  M.  above  Nicolosi,  from  the  summit  of  which  steam, 
molten  stone,  and  ashes  were  hurled,  amid  crashes  and  reports  like 
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thunder.  From  the  S.  base  of  this  new  hill,  now  known  as  Monte 
Oemellaro  QQe^  on  onr  map),  molten  lava  ponred  down  the  moiin- 
tain  in  the  direction  of  Nicolosl,  at  the  rate  of  160-190  ft.  per  hour. 
The  terror-stricken  inhabitants  of  Nioolosi  bore  the  pictures  of  the 
saints  from  the  churches  in  a  supplicatory  procession  to  the  so- 
called  AltareUif  a  building  dedicated  to  the  patron-saints  of  the 
village,  and  situated  about  1  M.  above  it  on  a  small  eminence.  On 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  bishop  of  Catania  solemnly  displayed 
the  Veil  of  St.  Agatha.  Three  days  later  the  lava-stream  reached 
the  Altarelll,  but  divided  at  the  eminence,  while  another  stream, 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  Monti  Rossi,  made  straight  for  Nicolosi.  On 
June  3rd,  however,  the  lava  ceased  flowing,  within  370  yds.  of  the 
first  houses,  and  on  the  next  day  the  eruption  ended  with  another 
earthquake.  The  eruption  of  1891  was  still  more  important,  but 
as  the  lava  in  this  case  flowed  over  that  of  earlier  eruptions,  the 
damage  to  cultivation  .was  slight.  Considerable  harm  was  wrought 
by  the  eruption  of  July  9th,  1892.  A  crater  opened  near  Mte.  Oemel- 
laro  (p.  399)  and  discharged  a  stream  of  lava  to  the  S.,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  others.  The  main  stream,  with  an  initial  Telocity 
of  380  and  640  ft.  per  hr.  (afterwards  30-40  ft.  per  hr.),  had  on 
Aug.  6th  approached  within  II/4  M.  of  Borello  and  within  2^/2  M. 
of  Nicolosi  and  Pedara,  —  From  1892  to  1899  Mt.  i£tna  was 
quiescent.  But  on  July  19th,  1899,  an  explosion  occurred  in  the 
central  crater ;  a  column  of  mingled  steam  and  ashes  of  the  usual 
umbrella-like  shape  was  hurled  to  the  height  of  about  18,000  ft. 
above  the  crater  and  under  the  influence  of  the  wind  deposited  a 
layer  of  ashes  on  the  S.E.  slopes  of  the  mountain  as  far  as  ZafFerana. 
At  the  same  time  heavy  rain,  stained  red  by  the  ashes  and  acids, 
fell  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  No  earthquake  accompanied 
this  eruption,  and  no  serious  damage  was  caused,  though  the  Obser- 
vatory was  considerably  injured  by  ^bombs'  (see  p.  128). 

**AscBNT.  We  quit  Catania  by  the  long  Strada  Etnea  and  the 
Piazza  Gioeni  (see  p.  396),  passing  an  interminable  succession  of 
country-residences.  If  time  permit,  the  traveller  should  visit  the 
park  of  the  Marchese  San  Giuliano,  at  LicaHa,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  road.  At  Barriera  the  road  divides,  the  branch  to  Nicolosi 
leading  to  the  left,  between  the  two  obelisks.  The  ascent  becomes 
more  rapid ;  Oravina  is  passed,  then  Maaecdueia  (3669  inhab.),  and 
farther  on  Masaa  Annunziata  (1750  ft.).  Between  this  and  Nicolosi 
we  traverse  the  lava-stream  of  1669.  The  rounded  and  at  places 
tree-like  bushes  of  broom  (Genista  Etnensis)  which  sometimes  reach 
a  height  of  20  ft.,  here  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  scene.  To  the 
left  tower  the  reddish  cones  of  the  Monti  Rossi  (p.  399). 

Nicolosi.  —  Albbbqo-Tsattobia  Monti  Rossi,  in  the  Piazza,  B.,  L., 
&  A.  2,  d^j.  2,  D.  3  fir.  (both  incl.  wine),  bargaining  necessary,  very  fair; 
Alb.  Etna  Liotta,  also  in  the  Piazza,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  ii/i-3,  dej.  3,  P.  3  fir. 
(both  incl.  wine),  very  plain  but  clean.  Each  hotel  tarnishes  baskets  of 
provisions  for  I72  day  at  7  fr.  each.    For  Kt.  £tna  parties  of  4  or  more 
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the  landlord  of  the  Alb.  Monti  BoMi  snpplies  caniages  to  Catania  and 
bacic,  proTisioDS  (incl.  lancbeon  for  two  daya),  guides,  mules,  and  night- 
quarters  at  the  Osservatorio  for  an  inclusive  charge  of  40  fr.  each. 

Nicolosi^  a  yillage  with  3466  inhab.,  9  M.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Catania,  is  the  n^ual  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Mt.  iEtna. 
The  traveller  should  at  once  apply  to  the  *Signor  Capo-Goida', 
in  the  Ufflcio  dcUe  Guide,  and  make  the  needful  arrangements 
with  him  (comp.  p.  394).  —  Those  who  intend  to  sleep  at  Nicolosi 
should  arrive  in  time  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Hontl  Boiai, 
the  so-called  FraUlli  (31 10  ft. ,  in  IVshr.  j  guide,  unnecessary,  see 
p.  394),  the  same  afternoon.  This  expedition  may  be  made  as  an 
excursion  from  Catania  in  5-6V2  ^^s.  by  driving  to  and  from  Nicolosi. 
We  pass  the  two  just- mentioned  hotels,  turn  to  the  right  (N.W.) 
about  330  yds.  to  the  W.  of  them,  and  ascend  the  hill  for  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  a  wooden  cross  (driv- 
ing practicable  to  this  point).  We  continue  to  follow  the  wall  in 
the  same  direction  for  about  220  yds,  and  20  paces  beyond  the  end 
of  it  turn  to  the  right,  towards  the  N.,  by  a  poor  path  leading  to  the 
depression  between  the  peaks.  A  little  farther  on  we  ascend  the 
left  or  W.  peak  of  the  FratelU  (i/i  hr.  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin). 
The  top  commands  a  flue  view,  especially  of  the  lava-fleld  of  1886. 
In  descending  we  skirt  the  right  or  E.  peak  towards  the  N.£.  and 
find,  below  the  lava,  a  path  returning  to  Nicolosi. 

A  visit  to  the  MonU  OeiMUaro  (p.  898',  guide,  see  p.  394)  is  laborious 
and  requires  a  whole  day.  The  best  route  passes  the  Monte  Arso,  where 
there  is  a  cistern  containing  water  in  the  house  of  8ig.  Auteri.  To  the 
foot  of  the  crater  is  a  ride  of  5  hrs.  ^  the  cone  must  be  atcended  on  foot. 

The  route  to  Mt.  iEtna  leads  from  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town 
past  the  country-houses  of  Sig.  Bruno  and  Sig.  Bonanno ,  skirts 
the  S.  foot  of  the  Monti  Rossi  to  the  W.  for  2  M. ,  and  then  keeps 
straight  to  the  N.  towards  the  summit  of  Mt.  JStna.  In  3-372  hrs. 
we  reach  the  CMa  del  Bosco  (4715  ft.),  at  the  W.  base  of  the 
Monte  Rinazzi.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  small  craters,  formed  in 
1892,  which  the  guides  will  point  out.  The  path  winds  through  a 
hollow  between  smaller  extinct  volcanoes ,  until,  about  6900  ft. 
above  the  sea,  it  enters  the  Regione  Deterta.  The  ascent  is  at  first 
gradual.  To  the  left  is  the  Monte  Vet6re  (5813  ft.),  to  the  right 
the  lava-stream  of  1882.  Ahead  of  us  rises  the  Monte  Castellazzo 
(7125  ft.),  at  the  base  of  which  stands  the  new  Gasa  Cantoniera 
(6140  ft.;  accommodation,  see  p.  394),  1  hr.  from  the'Casa  del 
Bosco,  4-4V2  hrs.  from  Nicolosi,  constructed  by  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club  mainly  to  facilitate  winter-ascents  and  provided  with  a  cistern 
of  good  water.  The  black  peak  which  has  long  been  conspicuous  to 
the  right  is  the  Montagnuola  (8670  ft.),  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Serra  del  SolfiziOy  below  it  to  the  S.  are  hollows  filled  with  snow. 
The  snow  in  these  'Tacca  della  Neve^  is  covered  in  winter  with  a 
layer  of  ashes,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  the  summer,  when  it  is 
carried  down  to  the  valley  for  cooling  purposes.  To  the  N.  this  ridge 
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descends  perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of  2-3000  ft.  to  the  Yalle  del 
Bove,  round  whtoh  the  traveller  proceeds  to  the  W.  by  the  Piano 
del  Lago,  after  a  short  but  precipitous  part  of  the  ascent. 

The  night  is  spent  in  the  rooms  reserved  for  tourists  in  the 
OBseryatorio  or  Ca$a  Etrhea  (9650  ft. ;  p.  894),  built  in  1887  on 
the  site  of  the  farmer  Casa  Ir^le$e,  which  was  erected  by  order  of 
several  English  officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  during 
the  occupation  of  Sicily.  The  observatory  is  usually  closed,  the 
custodian  merely  visiting  it  about  once  a  fortnight  to  read  the 
Instruments,  etc.  The  fine  volcanic  dust  finds  its  way  through  the 
crevices  of  the  walls,  so  that  the  rooms  are  far  from  clean,  while 
their  equipment  is  very  scanty. 

The  Osservatorio  lies  about  1000  ft.  below  the  summit,  which 
is  easily  reached  in  an  hour,  if  the  sides  are  free  of  ashes.  When 
the  ashes  are  deep,  however,  the  ascent  is  very  fatiguing,  and  when 
the  wind  is  high  it  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 

The  form  of  the  Crater  undergoes  constant  alteration  (comp. 
p.  396).  At  one  time  it  consists  of  a  single  abyss,  2-3  M.  in  cir- 
cumference (in  1900  ca.  1730  ft.  in  width,  825  ft.  In  depth),  at  an- 
other it  is  divided  by  a  barrier  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  only 
emits  smoke.  From  the  summit,  the  Sunbisb  is  a  spectacle  of  in« 
describable  grandeur.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  illumined  by  the 
morning  twilight  whilst  all  below  is  enveloped  in  profound  ob- 
scurity. The  sea  occasionally  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  bank 
of  clouds,  the  horizon  being  considerably  more  elevated  than  the 
spectator  would  expect.  Purple  clouds  indicate  the  point  where  the 
sun  is  about  to  appear.  Suddenly  a  ray  of  light  fiits  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  gradually  changing  to  a  golden  streak,  and  then 
to  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  lower  part  of  which  shimmera  in  an 
intense  purple  as  it  widens.  The  beaming  disk  then  slowly  emerges. 
The  mountains  of  Oalabria  still  cast  their  long  shadows  on  the  sea. 
The  light  gradually  descends  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  dark  violet  shadow  which  the  vast  pyramid  casts  over  Sicily  to 
the  W.  deepens.  The  outlines  of  the  cone  and  its  summit  are 
distinctly  recognized,  forming  a  colossal  isosceles  triangle  on  the 
surface  of  the  island.  After  i/4  hr.  the  sublime  speotacle  is  over, 
and  the  flood  of  light  destroys  the  effect  produced  by  the  shadows. 
The  deep  valleys  and  the  precipitous  coast  alone  remain  for  a  time 
in  obscurity.  As  the  sun  continues  to  ascend,  new  points  become 
visible.  The  spectator  stands  at  the  centre  of  a  vast  circle  of  260  M. 
in  diameter  and  800  M.  in  circumference.  Towards  the  N.£.  is  the 
peninsula  of  Calabria,  above  which  masses  of  clouds  frequently  hover 
on  the  N.,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  island.  The  Faro  of  Messina 
(the  town  not  visible)  lies  at  our  feet,  the  Monti  Peloritani  appear 
like  insignificant  hills,  and  the  Nebrodian  range  only  a  degree 
higher.  The  highest  point  of  the  Madonia  range  to  the  W.N.W., 
and  the  Rocca  Busambra  and  Pizzo  di  Oammarata  to  the  W.  are 
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the  only  conspicuous  points.  In  winter,  wlien  the  atmosphere  is 
unusually  clear,  the  sea  all  around  the  island  is  said  to  be  distin- 
guishable. The  coast  of  Africa  cannot  possibly  be  visible,  notwith- 
standing the  assurances  of  the  guides.  Malta  is  also  beyond  the 
range  of  vision.  The  greater  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  is 
visible ;  the  Lipari  islands  appear  to  greet  their  majestic  sovereign 
with  their  columns  of  smoke ;  and  the  promontory  of  Milazzo  extends 
far  into  the  sea. 

After  a  walk  round  the  crater  (which,  however,  is  impossible 
in  a  high  wind,  oomp.  p.  394),  we  descend  rapidly  to  the  Osser- 
vatorio  and  remount  our  mules.  In  descending,  we  may  make  a 
slight  digression  towards  the  E.  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  Valle 
del  Bove,  a  black,  desolate  abyss,  3  M.  in  width,  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  vertical  cUffs,  2000-4000  ft.  in  height  (left  Serra  delU 
Coneazze,  right  Serra  del  Solfizio),  and  opening  towards  the  E.  only. 
Geologically  this  basin  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  iEtna,  as  its 
S.W.  angle,  the  so-called  Balzo  di  Trifoglietto,  where  the  descent 
is  most  precipitous,  was  very  probably  the  original  crater  of  the 
mountain.  —  The  traveller  should  also  ask  the  guides  to  show  him 
the  Monti  Centenari  (6026  ft.),  two  regular  cones  in  the  middle 
of  the  Valle  del  Bove,  whence  an  eruption  in  1852  proceeded. 

Geologists  may  make  the  fatiguing  descent  to  Zafferana  (Albergo  Um- 
berto  Prime,  tolerable)  to  view  the  immense  lava-streams  (p.  398)  in  the 
Valle  del  Bove.  A  visit  there  and  back  from  Catania  takes  IVs  day.  The 
ride  vi&  fidara  and  Treeastagui  to  Zafferana  takes  8  hrs.  Near  the  chief 
church  of  Trecastagni  we  obtain  a  splendid  view  of  the  mountains  of 
Taormina.  The  excursion  to  the  Valle  del  liove  occupies  ca.  7 hrs.,  while 
the  rest  of  the  time  is  taken  up  by  the  return  to  Catania  or  to  (6  M.) 
Mangano^  the  nearest  railway-station. 

From  the  upper  margin  of  the  Valle  del  Bove  we  ride  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Torre  del  Filosofo  (9570  ft.),  the  traditional  ob- 
servatory of  Empedocles,  who  is  said  to  have  sought  a  voluntary 
death  in  the  crater.  As  the  building  is  obviously  of  Roman  con- 
struction, it  was  possibly  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian's  ascent  of  the  mountain  to  witness  the  sunrise.  —  From 
this  point  we  regain  the  route  by*  which  we  mounted  by  descend- 
ing to  the  right,  first  gradually,  then  somewhat  abruptly.  The 
steeper  portions  of  the  descent  are  more  easily  and  safely  traversed 
on  foot.  Before  reaching  the  plain  of  Nicolosl,  we  see  the  convent 
of  San  Nicola  d* Arena  to  the  left,  where  the  Benedictines  of  Ca- 
tania used  to  celebrate  their  vintage-festival.  It  was  founded  in 
1156  by  Simon,  Count  of  Policastro,  nephew  of  Roger  I. 


89.   From  Catania  to  Syracuse. 

I  three  ordinary  trains  dail; 
)•,  one  express  in  2  hrs.  { 
it  Syracuse  to  the  harbour 
I  in  31/4  brs.  (fare  T^^fr.). 


54  M.  Railway,  three  ordinary  trains  daily  in  2>/4-3V2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr,  50, 
4fr.  15,  2fr.  76  c.)-,  one  express  in  2  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  40,  7  f r.  95,  5  fr. 
20  c.),  proceeding  at  Syracuse  to  the  harbour  (comp.  p.  405).  —  Steamboat 
on  Wed.  afternoon  ii  ""   '        '*       —  -  -  - 
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Catania  J  see  p.  387.  The  railway  intersects  the  Plana  di  Ca- 
tania, the  Oampi  Laestrygonii,  which  Cicero  extols  as  the  'uberrima 
pars  Sloiliffi'y  and  which  are  still  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  is- 
land. To  the  right  lies  the  town  of  MisUrhianeo  (p.  387). 

5  M.  Bicocea  (p.  348),  junction  for  Girgenti  and  Palermo  (R.  30). 
10  M.  Passo  Martino.  We  cross  the  Simeto  (Symaethua),  and  then  the 
Oumalunga.  On  the  S.  bank  of  the  former  lay  the  ancient  town  of 
8ymaethu8y  to  which  belonged  a  large  necropolis  discovered  in  the 
Tenuta  Turrazza  here.  Lower  down,  the  Simeto  and  Gurnalunga 
unite  to  form  the  Oiarretta.  In  winter  the  whole  plain  is  frequently 
under  water,  and  the  road  impassable.  Malaria  prevails  in  the  lower 
parts  in  summer.   The  railway  traverses  the  hilly  ground.  Tunnel. 

14  M.  YalBayoia. 

Fboh  Valbavoia  to  Galtagibone,  41  M.,  railway  (three  trains  daily  in 
each  direction)  in  3  4  hrs.  (fares  8  fr.  70,  2  fr.  76,  1  fr.  56  c.).  —  6i/s  M.  Leone; 
8  M.  Scordia,  noted  for  its  fine  oranges  j  13  U.  FUdidonne;  iV/t  M.  miiMlOf 
rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of  169B.  —  20  H.  Minio,  the  ancient  Mtnae, 
founded  by  Ducetiua  and  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  840.  A  road  leads 
from  Hineo  to  (16  K.)  fotoyonto,  a  small  town,  mentioned  in  antiquity, 
and  once  the  property  of  the  naval  hero  Roger  Loria.  In  1884  a  prehistoric 
settlement  was  dicovered  here.  This  road  passes  Favarotta^  2  M.  to  the 
K.  of  which  is  situated  the  Lacus  Palieorum  (Laffo  de'PalUi  or  Logo 
FUtiJa)t  generally  490  ft.  in  circumference  and  13  ft.  deep  in  the  middle. 
In  dry  seasons  it  sometimes  disappears  entirely.  Two  apertures  (/ratres 
Palici)  in  the  centre  emit  carbonic  acid  gas  with  such  force  that  the  water 
is  forced  upwards  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  the  whole  surface  is  agitated 
as  if  boiling.  Small  birds  are  suffocated  in  attempting  to  fly  too  near 
the  surface  across  the  lake,  and  horses  and  oxen  experience  difficulty 
in  breathing  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  water.  The  ancients  regarded  the 
spot  as  sacred  and  the  peculiar  resort  of  the  gods.  The  Dii  Palici  were 
believed  to  be  sons  of  Zeus  and  the  nymph  Thalia.  A  sumptuous  temple 
was  accordingly  erected  here,  to  which  the  pious  flocked  from  all  quarters, 
but  every  vestige  of  it  has  now  disappeared.  Fugitive  slaves  found  an 
asylum  in  this  temple.  An  oath  sworn  by  the  Dii  Palici  was  deemed 
peculiarly  solemn.  At  no  great  distance  from  this  spot,  on  the  rocky 
plateau  now  known  as  */  CavonC,  Ducetius  founded  the  town  of  Paliea  in 
B.C.  463,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  shortly  afterwards  by  the 
Syracusans.  —  26V2  M.  Vitzini-Lieodia.  The  littie  town  of  Vizzini  lies  to 
the  S.E.  of,  and  above,  the  railway.  The  churches  of  Matrice  and  del 
Cappuccini  each  contain  two  paintings  by  Filippo  Paladino,  while  the 
church  of  the  Minori  Osservanti  has  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Gagini  (1637) 
and  a  Madonna  by  Antonello  da  Saliba  (1509).  In  the  church  of  Santa 
Ifaria  del  Greci  is  a  triptych  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Greece  in 
385  A.D.  —  33  M.  Orammiehele. 

41  M.  Oaltagirone  (Albergo-Risiorante  Trinacria)  is  regarded  as  the 
most  civilised  provincial  town  in  Sicily  (44,627  inhab.).  It  was  founded  by 
the  Saracens  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  town.  Although  2000  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  it  is  well-built  and  possesses  a  fine  promenade  and  market-place, 
whence  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  old  Castle.  The  churches  of 
San  Giacomo  and  Santa  Ifaria  di  Gesii,  outside  the  town,  contain  various 
works  by  the  Gagini.  The  aristocracy  of  the  place  is  zealous  in  promoting 
public  education.  Pottery  is  the  staple  commodity,  and  the  traveller  may 
purchase  very  characteristic,  well-executed  figures  of  Sicilians  and  Cala- 
brians,  in  their  national  costumes.  The  town  commands  a  magnificent 
panorama.    To  Ateoro  and  Castragiovamni  via  Piaeza  Artnertna,  see  p.  347. 

The  train  now  approaches  the  Lago  di  Lentini,  which  in  anti- 
quity had  a  circumference  of  only  four  stadia  or  about  800  yds., 
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though  now  it  is  the  largest  lake  in  Sicily,  with  a  circumference 
varying  from  8^/2  to  I2V2  M*  1  according  to  the  height  of  the  water. 
The  variation  is  due  to  a  change  (prohably  caused  by  an  earthquake) 
in  the  course  of  the  river  Trigoua,  which  now  flows  into  the  lake. 
This  lake  is  usually  swollen  in  winter,  when  it  is  frequented  by 
countless  waterfowl,  while  in  summer  its  exhalations  poison  the 
atmosphere  (Lentini  is  therefore  to  be  avoided  as  a  sleeping-place). 

18  M.  Lentini.  The  town  is  about  i^^M..  from  the  station. 

Lentini  {Albergo  Cmtrale,  with  trattoria,  well  spoken  oOi  a  town  with 
16,300  inhab.,  the  ancient  Leontinoif  one  of  the  earliest  Oreek  settlements  in 
Sicily  and  the  only  one  not  on  the  coast,  was  founded  in  B.C.  729  by  colon- 
ists from  Naxos  under  Theocles,  simultaneously  with  Gatana.  A  century 
later  the  transition  from  oligarchy  to  democracy  was  succeeded  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tyranny  by  Pansetius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
tyrant  in  Sicily.  After  another  century  the  town  succumbed  to  Hippo- 
crates, tyrant  of  Gela,  and  thus  became  subject  to  the  tyrants  Oelon,  Hiero, 
and  Thrasybuius  of  Syracuse.  Hiero  transferred  hither  the  populations  of 
Kazos  and  Gatana  (pp.  381,  3S9).  Leontinoi  afterwards  regained  its  in- 
dependence and  in  4oo  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  but  was  a^ain 
subdued  by  Syracuse,  and  to  some  extent  gave  rise  to  the  war  with  Athens. 
Gorgias,  the  great  orator  and  sophist,  was  a  native  of  Leontinoi  (480-380) 
and  it  was  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  induced  to  intervene  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Sicilians.  After  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  war,  Leontinoi  was  at  first  subject  to  Syracuse.  In 
356  it  revolted  from  Dionysius  and  o£fered  protection  to  Dion,  and  it  after- 
wards became  the  refuge  of  the  tyrant  Hicetas,  who  was  expelled  by  Ti- 
moleon  (B.O.  343).  In  the  3rd  cent,  it  came  into  the  power  of  Hiero  II., 
whose  successor  Hieronymus  lost  his  life  here.  Polybius,  who  records  this 
event,  describes  the  situation  of  the  town.  It  appears  to  have  lain  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  present  town,  and  not  where  the  local  topographers  usually 
place  it.  The  town  was  taken  by  Marcellus  in  214.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  of  little  importance.  The  Saracens  gained  possession  of  it  at  an 
early  period.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  fortress  was  besieged  several  times, 
and  bravely  defended.  The  town  and  castle  were  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1693. 

A  road  ascends  in  long  windings  from  Lentini  to  Carlentini  (620  ft.), 
a  poor  town  with  8600  inhab.,  founded  by  Gharles  V.  (whence  the  name). 

From  Lentini,  or  from  Augusta,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Sikelian 
tomb-caverns  otPantalica  (p.  404)  ;  carriage  there  and  back  in  one  day  25  fr. 

We  now  turn  to  the  E.  towards  the  coast,  following  the  valley 
of  the  iS^an  Leonardo  (the  Teriat  of  the  ancients),  which  we  after^ 
wards  cross.  This  river,  now  an  insignificant  stream  in  a  shallow 
valley  hounded  by  limestone  hills,  was  down  to  the  12th  cent, 
navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  as  far  as  Lentini.  —  24M.  Agnone. 
To  the  left  the  so-called  Pantano^  a  marshy  pond,  becomes  visible. 
The  line  skirts  the  lofty  coast.  31  M.  BrucoU.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Toreari  (the  ancient  Pantacyasyt  which  here  breaks  its  way  through 
the  hills,  lay  Trotilon,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlements  in 
Sicily.  Large  salt-works  are  passed ;  the  snow-white  pyramids  of 
salt  (sometimes  covered  with  tiles)  also  occur  farther  on. 

3472  M.  Augusta  (Lloyd's  Agent,  P.  A.  Quido)^  a  fortified  sea- 
port with  16,159  inhab.,  was  founded  by  Frederick  II.  in  1232, 
and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Centuripe  (p.  348),  which  was 
destroyed  in  1233.   It  occupies  the  picturesque  site  of  the  ancient 
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Xiphonia.  The  town  was  conquered  and  destroyed  several  times  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  1676  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  Duquesne 
here  defeated  De  Ruyter,  who  died  of  his  wounds  at  Syracuse  (see 
p.  408).  In  1693  the  town  was  severely  damaged  by  the  earthquake. 

The  railway  follows  the  coast.  The  Megarean  Bay  of  antiquity, 
extending  from  the  Capo  Santa  Croee,  to  the  E.*of  Augusta,  to  the 
Capo  Santa  Pdnagia  near  Syracuse,  was  formerly  bordered  with  a 
number  of  towns.  Here  from  N.  to  S.  lay  Xiphonia  (see  above), 
Megara  Hyhlaea  (see  below),  and  Alahon. 

39  M.  Megara  Iblea^  so  called  from  the  site  of  Mtgara  Hyhlaea^ 
which  lies  about  2/3  M.  to  the  S.,  beyond  the  Flume  Cantera.  The 
latter  was  founded  in  B.C.  728  by  Megarean  colonists  from  Leontinoi, 
destroyed  byGelon,  but  re- erected  after  the  Athenian  andSyracusan 
war  as  an  outlying  fort  of  Syracuse.  Relics  of  the  fortifications  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  are  still  extant.  On  the  hills  to  the  right  lies 
the  small  town  of  MelilU  (Alb.  Centrale;  diligence  from  Priolo  in 
ca.  2  hrs.),  with  numerous  Sikelian  tombs.  The  famous  Hyblsan 
honey  was  produced  here.  On  May  1st  and  2nd  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  assembles  at  Melilli  to  offer  thanks  to  St.  Sebastian  for  the 
miraculous  cures  effected  by  him,  and  to  celebrate  his  festival.  — 
From  Melilli  the  diligence  goes  on  to  the  W.  to  (23/4  hrs. ;  68/4  hrs. 
from  Syracuse)  Sortino  (Alb.  Gianni),  the  ancient  Xuthia,  AboUt 
11/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  this  point  is  the  so-called  *cave-town'  of 
Panialicaj  consisting  of  several  thousand  tomb-chambers  cut  in  the 
cliffs  of  the  Anapo  valley;  one  of  the  caves  appears  to  have  been 
adapted  as  a  Byzantine  chapel,  and  there  are  other  traces  of  human 
habitation  as  late  as  the  14th  century  (comp.  pp.  351,  419). 

44  M.  Priolo;  the  village  lies  to  the  right.  To  the  left  is 
the  peninsula  of  Magrtiai,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  This  was  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus^  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  Athenian  campaign.  The  Athenian  fleet  lay  to  the 
N.  of  the  Isthmus.  Salt-works  are  now  situated  here. 

About  IV2  M.  from  Priolo,  and  visible  from  the  railway  (left),  stauds  the 
^orre  del  Marcello^  probably  the  remaixu  of  a  tomb,  but  commonly  reputed 
to  be  a  trophy  erected  here  by  Marcellus  on  the  aite  of  his  camp  after  the 
conquest  of  Syracuse. 

To  the  right  appears  the  hill  with  the  village  of  Belvedere  and 
the  signal-station  (p.  417).  The  train  now  skirts  the  Trogilus,  the 
bay  where  the  fleet  of  Marcellus  lay,  and  approaches  the  terrace 
which  extended  from  Belvedere  to  Capo  Santa  Panagia  and  bore 
the  N.  Dionysian  town-wall  of  the  Achradina.  It  crosses  the  wall 
near  the  Tyche  quarter  of  the  town  and  runs  eastwards  to  Capo  Santa 
Panagia,  Beyond  (50  M.)  Santa  Panagia  it  runs  along  the  E.  slope 
of  the  terrace  (finally  through  a  deep  cutting),  and  does  not  emerge 
from  the  rock^  until  just  before  reaching  Syracuse.  To  the  left  we 
have  a  flue  view  of  the  sea  and  the  island  with  the  modem  town. 
To  the  right  is  the  Capuchin  Monastery  with  its  Latomia. 

54  M.  Siracusa. 
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'The  Railway  Station  (comp,  the  Map,  p.  412;  (ktfiy  plain)  lies  about 
1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town;  one-horse  cab  65  c,  two-horse  Ifr.  50c., 
at  night  90  c,  Ifr.  90c.;  luggage  orer  55 lbs.  25c.,  over  1  ewt.  60c.; 
hotel-omnibuses,  1  fr.  The  Hi»h<ntr  Stathn  (to  the  W.  of  PI.  A,  1),  to  which 
the  express  train  runs  on,  is  of  moment  only  to  through-passengers  for  Malta. 

Hotels  (open  all  the  year  round;  previous  inquiries  as  to  charges  ad- 
Tisaible,  comp.  p.  zz;  electric  light  at  almost  all).  On  the  Island:  ""EdTBL 
dbs-Etbamosss  (formerly  Caam  FolUi;  PI.  a,  B  4),  near  the  Fountain  of 
Arethusa,  with  lift,  hot-air  heating,  baths,  winter-garden,  and  terrace  over- 
looking the  public  gardens  and  the  sea,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  3Vs-6,  B.  IVs,  d^.  3, 
D.  4Vs,  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  'Gbamd-Hotel  (PI.  b ;  A,  2),  Piazza  Hazzmi,  close 
to  the  harbour,  with  the  d^pendance  Villa  Giuha^  near  the  Tomb  of 
Archimedes  (p.  419),  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  from  4,  B.  ii/s,  d^j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens. 
i2Vt  fr-;  ^GBANO-HoraL  Vittobxa  {Palace  Hotel;  PI.  c,  A  1),  at  the  small 
harbour,  with  a  fine  view,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  3-5,  B.  11/9,  d^j.  3Vx)  I>.  5,  pens. 
10-12,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Second  elass  (all  with  trattoria):  Albbkoo  Gavous 
(PI.  d ;  A,  2),  Via  Savoia,  behind  the  Dogana,  clean ;  Boma  (PI.  e;  B,  3),  Via 
Boma  64,  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  1V4-3,  pens.  6-tf  fr.  (incl.  wine),  with  frequented 
trattoria;  Fibemzb,  Via  Boma  73,  next  the  post-office,  B.  fromiVsfr.,  very 
fair;  Savola,  Piazza  Archimede  (PI.  B,  2.  8),  B.  1-3,  pens.  67«  fr.  (Incl. 
wine);  Vbbmoctb  di  Tobino  (PI.  g;  B,  4),  near  the  museum,  B.,  L.,  ft 
A.  2,  pens.  7  fr.,  fair. 

On  the  mainland:  ♦GeaOT) -Hotel  Villa  Politi  (F.  P.  on  the  Map  at 
p.  412).  first-class,  suitable  for  a  prolonged  stay,  with  hot-water  heating, 
baths,  Deautiful  garden,  and  a  private  entrance  to  the  Latomia  de'Gappuceim 
(p.  418),  B.,  L.,  ft  A.  3V2-7,  B.  IV2,  d6j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  10-16,  omn.  IV4  fr. 

Pensions.  Pent.  Cappuccini^  adjoining  the  Latomia  de'Cappuccini.  pens. 
7-9  fr.  (June-lIov»  6-6  fr.)  t  P«»w,  Belletme^  near  the  Tomb  of  Archimedes 
(p.  419),  pens.  incl.  wine  6  fr.,  with  a  restaurant. 

Bestaurants.  Bama^  Firenze^  8avoia,  Vermouth  di  Torino^  see  above.  -^ 
The  wine  of  Syracuse  is  famed.  The  finest  sorts  are  MuscatOf  and  Isola 
Bianco.  Among  the  favourite  varieties  of  fish  are  the  Rivetio  (large,  but 
delicate),  Salamone,  Bentice  (so  called  from  its  large  teeth),  and  Palamito 
(resembling  salmon). 

Cafes.  Oroce  di  Savoia^  Piazza  del  Duomo;  Oaf 4,  at  the  railway-station 
(see  above). 

Oabs  (tarifiT  of  1906 ;  night-fares  from  i/a  hr.  after  sunset  till  daybreak ; 
bargaining  advisable).  —  From  the  station  to  the  town,  see  above.  — 
Drive  in  the  town  (incl.  the  Marina),  with  one  horse  40  c,  with  two  horses 
1  fr. ;  at  night  70  c.  or  1  fr.  50  c.  —  Per  hour  IVs  or  21/2  fr.,  at  nighj  2  or 
8  fr. ;  each  additional  half-hour  60  c.  or  1  fr.  and  80  c.  or  1  fr.  SO  c. ;  pet 
half-day  5  or  10  fr.,  per  day  10  or  20  fr.  For  the  longer  drives  carriages 
should  be  hired  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo;  at  the  hotels,  charges  highevi 
Cheaper  rates  may  often  be  obtained. 

Boats.  To  the  Gyane  (p.  420)  6-10  fr. ;  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anapo  only^ 
IV2-2  fr.  To  or  from  the  steamboats  50  c.  for  each  person.^  with  luggage 
1  fr.  Ferry  from  the  town  to  the  Sicilian  coast  (Pozzo  degli  Ingegneri) 
or  across  the  small  harbour  to  the  K.,  10  c. ;  pedestrians  thus  efflsct  a 
considerable  saving.  —  To  the  coast  of  the  Achradina,  see  ?•  419. 

fiteamboats  of  the  Ncmgatione  Oenerale  Italiana  (office.  Via  Buggieto 
Settimo  38,  close  to  the  Dogana,  PI.  A,  2)  on  Tues.  (1  p.mO  to  Catania 
and  Messina;  on  Frid.  night  to  T^rranova,  Licata,  Girgenti,  Sciacca, 
Trt^ni,  and  Palermo  (see  p.  315).    To  Malta,  see  p.  440. 

Tost  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  11 ;  B,  8),  Via  Boma.  —  Diligence  to 
Palazzolo,  see  p.  863.  —  Sea  Baths  at  the  Passeggiata  Aretusa. 

British  Vice-Oonsul,  Mr.  Joeeph  Lohb.  —  Lloyd's  Aganta,  0.  Bottanca 
e  Fiffli. 

English  Ohuroh  Service  in  winter. 

The  Tourist's  Aid  Society  (Comilato  pel  Movimento  dei  Forettieri)^  in  th^ 
Palazzo  Municipio  (PI.  7 ;  B,  8),  gives  information  and  help  to  strangers^ 
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The  Olimate  of  SyraeuBe,  to  which  Cicero's  description  quoted  at  p.  262 
especially  applies,  is  mild,  equable,  and  dry.  The  temperature  of  both 
summer  and  winter  is  moderated  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  but  the 
(Sity  is  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

Attkaotiovs.  If  the  traveller  has  one  day  only  at  his  disposal,  he 
should  devote  but  a  few  hours  to  the  modern  town  (Cathedral,  Museum. 
Fountain  of  Arethusa  and  the  grounds  adjoining  it  on  the  N.,  see  pp.  409 
et  seq.),  while  the  -rest  of  the  day  may  be  spent  in  the  ancient  city.  He 
should  not  omit  to  visit  the  Greek  Theatre  at  sunset.  The  chief  points  of 
the  ancient  town  (which  may  be  visited  by  carriage  in  3-4  hrs.,  if  Fort 
Euryelus  and  the  Olympieum  be  omitted)  are  the  Latonda  de^Cappuccini 
(p.  418),  San  Giovanni,  with  its  crypts  and  catacombs  (pp.  418,  419),  the 
Amphitheatre,  the  Altar  of  Hiero,  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  (p.  414),  the  Grotta 
de'Cordari  (p.  416)  and  the  Greek  Theatre,  with  the  Nymphnum  and  the 
view  from  it  (p.  415).  Two  days  at  least  should,  however,  be  devoted  to 
Syracuse  if  possible,  and  in  this  case  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  the 
source  of  the  Cyane  (p.  420).  There  are  many  pleasant  walks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  with  Uie  aid  of  the  map  and  the  following  directions  the 
most  interesting  points  may  be  found  without  a  guide.  Bread  and  cheese 
and  also  good  wine  are  obtained  in  the  numerous  osterie. 

Syracuse,  Ital.  Siracusa,  which  was  in  ancient  times  the  most 
Important  town  in  Sicily,  and  indeed  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Hellenic  cities,  now  contains  27,362  Inhab.  only.  It  is  situated  on 
an  island  close  to  the  coast,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  an  arch- 
bishop. The  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  is  the  Porto  Grande, 
the  entrance  to  which  between  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Island  and 
the  opposite  promontory,  the  ancient  Plemmyrion,  is  1800  yds.  in 
width.  The  N,  bay  Is  known  as  the  Srnall  Harbour,  In  the  height 
of  its  prosperity  Syracuse  contained  no  fewer  than  500,000  inhab., 
and  It  extended  over  a  large  tract  of  the  lofty  coast  to  the  N.W. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  Sicily,  its  natural 
beauties  vying  with  its  great  classical  attractions. 

Syracuse  was  founded  in  B.C.  734  by  Corinthians  under  Archicu  on  the 
Island  of  Ortygia,  where  a  Phoenician  settlement  had  probably  been  estab- 
lished at  an  earlier  period.  The  Sikelian  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  serfs,  and  compelled  to  cultivate  the  soil.  The  government  was 
conducted  by  the  aristocracy,  the  descendants  of  the  founders,  who  were 
called  Oamores.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  colony  rapidly 
rose  to  prosperity,  and  within  70  years  after  its  establishment  founded 
Acrse  (Palazzolo)  and  Henna  (Castrogiovanni),  and  20  years  later  Casmenee. 
(It  is  possible,  however,  that  Henna  was  of  later  origin.)  Camarina 
was  founded  in  599.  The  final  issue  of  the  contests  carried  on  with 
varying  success  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  was,  that  Oelon  in  485 
extended  his  supremacy  from  Gela  to  Syracuse,  to  which  he  transferred 
his  residence.  He  contributed  in  every  respect  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  city,  and,  after  he  had  in  conjunction  with  Theron  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera  in  480,  the  golden  era  of  the  Greek  supremacy 
in  Sicily  began.  During  a  long  series  of  years  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
island  were  now  interwoven  with  those  of  Syracuse.  Gelon,  who  reigned 
for  seven  years  only,  was,  after  his  death  In  478,  revered  as  a  demigod 
and  the  'second  founder  of  the  city\ 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Miero  I.  whose  rule  was  characterized 
by  the  same  energy  and  good  fortune.  He  defeated  the  formidable  Etruscans 
(p.  112)  near  Cumse;  and  at  his  court  jEtehplus,  Pindar,  Bimonides^ 
Epieharmut,  JBophron,  and  BacchyUdet  flourished.  After  a  reign  of  11  years 
only  he  was  succeeded  by  Thrasyhulta,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers. 
Notwithstanding  his  army  of  15,000  mercenaries,  Thrasybulus  was 
banished  from  the  city  in  466,  and  a  Democracy  was  established.  In  the 
conflicts  with  the  Sikelian  prince  Ducetius  and  the  Acragantines  the  army 
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of  Byracafle  maintained  its  superioxiiy,   and  tlie  supremacy  of  the  city 
gradually  extended  oreir  a  great  part  of  the  island. 

Syracuse  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the  Athenians, 
whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  Egestans.  In  B.C.  416  they  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  of  184  triremes  to  Sicily  under  Meiat  and  Lamcichus  ^  hoping 
to  conquer  the  island  and  thus  extend  their  supremacy  over  the  western 
Mediterranean.  At  first  the  Athenians  were  successful ,  especially  in  the 
summer  of  414,  when  they  stormed  the  loftily  situated  Epipolse,  and  almost 
entirely  surrounded  the  city  with  a  double  wall,  extending  from  the 
Trogilus  to  the  great  harbour.  The  beleaguered  city  was  on  the  point 
of  capitulating  when  the  Spartan  OplippuSt  who  had  landed  on  the  "S.  side 
of  the  island  with  a  small  army,  came  to  its  relief,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  into  it  through  an  opening  in  the  Athenian  wall.  With  his 
aid  the  citizens  gradually  recovered  strength,  and  in  413  gained  possession  of 
-the  Plemmyriuiny  the  promontory  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  opposite 
Ortygia.  and  then  occupied  by  Kicias.  Once  more,  indeed,  the  nautical 
skill  01  the  Athenians  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  Syracusan  fleet  off  the 
harbour,  and  they  erected  a  trophy  on  the  small  island  of  La  Galera 
below  Plemmyrium;  but  this  was  their  last  success.  In  another  naval 
battle  the  Syracusans  were  victorious,  while  the  prospects  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  but  temporarily  improvea  by  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with 
auxiliaries.  A  desperate  attempt  made  by  the  latter  by  night  to  capture 
the  heights  of  Epipols,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  Syracusan  intrenchments 
which  confined  the  Athenians  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Harbour,  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Disease  broke  out  among  the  Athenians, 
and  their  misfortunes  were  aggravated  by  dissensions  among  their  generals. 
The  retreat  was  finally  determined  on,  but  was  frustrated  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  (Aug.  27th,  413)  and  by  the  superstition  of  Nicias.  The  Syra> 
cusans  then  resolved  to  endeavour  to  annihilate  their  enemy.  They 
were  again  victorious  in  a  naval  battle,  and  enclosed  their  harbour  by 
a  series  of  vessels,  anchored  and  connected  by  chains  across  the  entrance, 
8  stadia  in  width.  The  decisive  encounter  now  approached.  The  two 
land-armies  were  stationed  on  the  bank  of  the  harbour  and  stimulated 
the  combatants  by  loud  shouts,  whilst  the  fluctuating  tide  of  success 
elicited  alternate  expressions  of  joy  and  grief,  which  have  been  so 
graphically  described  by  Thucydides  as  resembling  the  surging  of  a 
dramatic  chorus.  The  Athenians  were  overpowered.  On  the  following  day 
the  crews  refused  to  attempt  again  to  force  a  passage,  and  on  the  third  day 
the  retreat  was  commenced  towards  the  interior  of  the  island,  in  the  direction 
of  the  high-lying  plain  of  S.  Sicily.  To  the  W.  of  Floridia^  however,  the  pass 
was  obstructed  (comp.  p.  853),  and  the  ill-fated  Athenians  were  compelled 
to  return  to  the  coast.  Here  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans. 
Demosthenes  with  6000  men  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  after  a 
fearful  struggle  on  the  AMsinarWf  near  Noto,  Nicias  met  with  the  sune 
fate.  Few  escaped.  The  generals  were  executed,  and  the  prisoners 
languished  for  eight  months  in  the  Latomiee,  after  which  the  survivors 
were  sold  as  slaves ,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  said  to  have 
been  set  at  liberty  on  account  of  their  skill  in  reciting  the  versea  of 
Euripides.  Thus  was  the  power  of  mighty  Athens  shattered  against 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  never  again  to  recover  its  ancient  prestige;  and 
Thucydides  justly  observes  that  ^this  event  was  the  most  important  which 
befell  the  Greeks  during  this  war  (the  Peloponnesian),  or  indeed  in  any 
others  in  Greek  history  which  are  known  to  us.** 

A  few  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  these  extremities 
the  Carthaginians  overran  the  island.  This  new  and  imminent  danger  was 
the  occasion  of  the  rise  of  Di<mp»iu$  /.,  who  presided  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  city  with  great  ability  from  406  to  367.  Himilco,  who  besieged  the 
city  from  the  Plemmyrium  and  the  Olympieum.,  was  fortunately  driven 
away  by  a  pestilence  in  396.  Dionysius  then  chastised  the  allies  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  fortified,  extended,  and  greatly  embellished  the  city. 
His  sway  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Greecia,  and  his 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself  was  so  great  that  he  was  regarded 
■  as  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time  next  to  the.  King  of  Persia, 
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Hit  son  JHonytiut  II.  possesaed  seitber  the  Tiee*  nor  the  virtii«6  oMiis 
father.  In  356  he  was  banished  by  his  uncle  Dtoth  tod  again,  on  his  return 
to  the  city  after  the  assassination  of  Dion,  by  Tifnolt<m  in  343.  Tbe  lattei; 
re-established  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  Greek  colonists.  After 
bis  death  in  336  the  independence  of  the  Syraousans  again  began  to  decline. 

In  317  the  tyrant  AgathocUi  tvom.  ThermsB  (Termini)  usurped  the 
supreme  power,  and  retained  it  until  his  death  (by  poison)  in  289.  He  was  a 
talented  monarch,  but  a  characteristic  example  of  the  moral  depravity  of 
the  Greeks  of  his  time  —  cruel,  faithless,  and  ■  full  of  fantastic  schemes. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  besieging  Carthage,  Hamilcar  attacked  Syracuse 
(310),  but  unsuccessfully.  The  sway  of  Agathocles  extended  to  Lower  Italy 
also.  On  his  death,  the  republican  form  of  government  was  re-established, 
but  in  288  Hicetas  usurped  the  tyranny,  and  was  assassinated  in  279.  His 
murderers  invited  Pyrrhux  of  Epirus,  son-in-law  of  Agathocles,  from  Italy^ 
who  arrived  in  278  and  conquered  nearly  the  whole  islaaid.  He  gave  dissatis- 
faction, however,  to  the  Syracusans,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  276. 

On  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  the  general  JTiJero  //.  became  king,  and 
under  him  Syracuse  es^oyed  its  last  period  of  prosperity  (275-216).  Theo- 
erittUy  the  father  of  bucolic  poetry,  and  Archimedes ,  the  mathematician, 
both  natives  of  Syracuse,  were  among  the  eminent  men  who  lived  at  his 
court.  He  was  unable,  iiowever,  to  wrest  Hesaana  from  the  Mamertines, 
who  threw  themselves  upon  the  protection  of  Rome.  In  the  First  Punic 
War  Hiero  at  first  took  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  afterwards 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  whose  faithful  ally  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Under  the  auspices  of  Hiero  was  constructed  a 
magnificent  and  famous  vessel  which  has  been  described  by  Athenieus. 

JSienmymuSf  Hiero's  successor,  allied  himself  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and-  after  his  assassination  the  city  was  held  by  Carthaginian  agents.  It 
was  therefore  besieged  by  Marcellus  in  214-212,  and  was  defended  against 
his  attacks  on  the  IT.  and  from  the  sea  by  the  celebrated  AreMmedes. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  some  of  the  bravest  Romans  scaled 
the  walls  of  Tyche  (by  the  Trogilus  harbour)  and,  proceeding  along  the 
summit,  captured  ffexapylon^  which  had  been  erected  by  Dionysius.  Tyche, 
JfeapoliSy  and  the  Epipolae  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harcellus,  but  the 
island  and  the  Achradina  were  not  yet  overcome.  Whilst  he  was  attack- 
ing the  Achradina  in  its  entire  length  on  the  W.  the  besieged  quitted  the 
island  in  order  to  aid  in  repelling  the  attack.  This  contingency  was  anti- 
cipated by  a  traitor,  who  introduced  the  crew  of  a  Roman  vessel  into  the 
town  by  means  of  the  Arethusa,  and  conducted  them  to  Achradina.  The 
city  was  plundered,  and  Archimedes  slain  by  a  soldier  who  did  not  know 
him.  In  order  to  paralyse  the  city's  power  of  resistance,  Marcellus  caused 
the  island,  which  since  the  erection  of  Achradina  had  been  connected 
with  the  mainland,  to  be  again  separated,  and  united  with  it  by  a  bridge 
only,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  the  Syracusans  to  inhabit  it. 

After  the  enormous  booty,  comprising  valuable  works  of  art,  had  been 
conveyed  to  Rome,  Syracuse  sank  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  provincial 
town.  Cicero,  indeed,  describes  it  as  the  'largest  of  Greek,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  cities',  but  this  was  little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  testimony 
of  earlier  writers  in  happier  days.  It  was  so  reduced  by  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Octavian  that  the  latter,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  found 
it  necessary  to  repeople  it  with  a  new  colony.  The  Apoiile  Paul  spent 
three  days  at  Syracuse  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and,  although  he  did  not 
found  a  Christian  community  there,  it  is  certain  that  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  city  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  tradition,  St.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  sent  Si.  Marcian  hither  from  Antioch  in  the  year  44,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  Christianity. 

Belisarius  took  Syracuse  in  586  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  under  Constantius  11.^  in  663-668,  it  was  even  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  It  was  conquered  in  878  by  the  Saracens  and  in  1065 
by  the  Kormans ,  but  remained  at  this  period  of  no  importance.  •^  Here 
in  1676,  after  the  battle  of  Agosta,  the  naval  hero  De  Ruyter  died  (p.  404). 

In  1837  the  Keapolitan  government  transferred  the  prefecture  from 
3yracuse  to  Noto,  bui  in  1865  the  city  again  b^c«|me  the  capital  of  a  pro* 
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vince.  In  spite  of  the  great  Buperiority  of  its  harbour,  Syracuse  has 
had  to  yield  to  Catania  in  commercial  importance-,  it  ia  now  beginning, 
however,  to  recover  a  little  of  its  ancient  prominence,  and  the  20th  cent- 
ury has  been  so  fftr  marked  by  a  great  revival  of  building  activity. 

A  few  only  of  the  attractions  of  Syracuse  lie  within  the  modern 
town,  most  of  them  being  situated  on  the  rocky  plateau  to  the  N.W., 
the  site  of  the  extensive  settlements  of  the  ancient  city. 


I.  Modern  Syracuse. 

I  Cathedral  (  Temple  of  Mirurva),  Muaeurrif  Arethusay  Temple  of  Diana* 

The  present  town,  as  already  stated,  occupies  the  island  of 
Ortygia,  which  formed  but  a  small  part  of  \he  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  town  is  now  lighted  by  electricity,  but  its  narrow  and 
iriegulai  streets  still  retain  their  medisval  cachet.  It  is  traversed 
lengthwise  by  two  somewhat  winding  main  streets,  intersected  by 
a  third,  the  Via  Maestranza  (also  known  officially  as  the  Oorso 
Vittorio  Emanuele).  The  cathedral-square,  made  picturesque  by 
the  baroque  facade  of  the  church,   adjoins  the  Via  Cavour,  the 

I  westernmost  of  the  two  long  streets. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  5 ;  B,  3) ,  with,  its  Saracenic  battlements, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  Boric  temple,  of  which  the  columns  with  their 
capitals  and  the  entablature  with  its  triglyphs  are  still  seen  project- 
ing from  the  N.  side  of  the  church.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  the  god  to  whom  this  temple  was  dedicated.  While  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arethusa  (p.  410)  formerly  led  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a  temple  of  Diana,  more  recent  authorities  incline  to  see 
in  it  the  Temple  of  Minerva^  which  Cicero  in  his  speech  against 
Verres  describes  as  a  sumptuous  edifice  containing  the  most  costly 

i  treasures  of  art.    The  temple  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle  on  a  base- 

ment of  three  steps,  about  61  yds.  in  length  and  24  yds.  in  width. 

I  Of  the  thirty-six  columns  there  are  still  visible  in  the  interior  of  the 

church  one  on  each  side  of  the  chief  portal,  eight  on  the  N.  side, 
and  nine  on  the  S.  side  (the  upper  part  only  of  the  last  visible). 
They  are  28  ft.  in  height  and  6V2  ft.  in  thickness.  The  rest  of  the 
interior,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693,  was 
speedily  restored  but  is  of  little  interest.  The  pilasters  between 
the  nave  and  aisles  occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient  cella- walls.  The 
font,  formerly  in  San  Giovanni  (p.  418),  consists  of  an  antique  marble 
cratera  with  traces  of  a  Greek  inscription,  borne  by  bronze  lions. 
Opposite  the  font  is  an  earlier  Renaissance  portal.  The  Oappella  di 
Santa  Lucia,  in  the  S.  transept,  contains  a  silver  statue  of  the  saint, 
5ft.  high  (17th  cent.),  which  is  shown  on  her  festival  (Dec.  13th). 
The  ^Archseological  MuBenm  (PI.  8;  B,  3,  4),  nearly  opposite 
the  chief  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  is  open  daily  (9-3  from  Oct.  to 
June,  8-2  in  July,  Aug.,  &  Sept.,  on  Sun.  usually  11-2;  adm.  1  fr., 
on  Sun.  free).   Director,  Professor  Paolo  Or$i. 
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Gbodnd  Floor.  Boom  I.  To  the  right:  Christian  inscriptions,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  6th  cent.  (No.  21,218)  with  a  mention  of  8t.  Lncia; 
'Sarcophagus  of  Adelfia,  found  in  the  catacombs  of  San  Gioyanni  (p.  418), 
with  scenes  in  relief  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  dating  from 
the  5th  cent.  A.D.  In  the  centre,  a  Byzantine  capital.  —  In  the  ad- 
joining Boom  II,  Hedieeval  objects  and  Benaissance  works;  by  the  right 
wall,  Statue  of  the  Madonna  by  Dom.  Gagini  (15th  cent.).  Opposite  the 
entrance  is  -a  Benaissance  sarcophagus,  with  the  recumbent  statue  of  the 
deceased,  from  San  Domenico  (14w);  above,  Norman  mosaic  from  San 
Giovanni.  —  Boom  III  (left).  Greek  inscriptions,  including  the  bases  of 
statues  of  Hiero  II.  and  Gelon  II.  (Nos.  6489  d^  16,109)  and  archaic  inscrip- 
tions from  Hegara  Hybleea.  Boom  IV.  Sarcophagi  and  cinerary  urns  from 
Syracuse,  Megara  Hyblsea,  and  Genturipe ;  a  large  ornamented  •arcophagus 
dating  from  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Boom  V.  Architectural  fragments;  in  the 
middle,  upper  part  of  stele  in  the  form  of  a  temple;  by  the  wall  to  the 
left,  handsome  limestone  capital  from  Megara  Hyblsea;  a  lion^s  head  as 
gargoyle,  horses'  heads,  and  a  fine  Corinthian  capital,  with  traces  of 
painting.  In  a  glass-case  are  terracottas  with  fine  embossed  work.  Boom  VI. 
Boman  portrait  -  statues ;  Hellenistic  statues  of  Hygieia  (No.  21,687)  and 
Plato  (No.  21,686).  In  the  centre,  fine  fragment  of  a  statue  of  an  ephebos 
(No.  23.624;  5th  cent.  B.C.);  ^sculapius  (No.  696),  a  Hellenistic  work; 
richly  decorated  sarcophagi  of  terracotta  from  Gela  (6 -6th  cent.  B.C.). 
Fine  view  from  the  balcony.  —  Boom  IX.  Cast  of  the  charioteer  of  Delphi 
(5th  cent.  B.C.).  —  Boom  VII.  Greek  sculptures:  near  the  entrance,  an 
Egyptian  seated  figure  dating  from  the  7th  cent.  B.C.;  opposite  the  en- 
trance, 836.  Very  early  and  much  damaged  Relief  from  Hegara  Hyblsea, 
representing  a  kneeling  warrior;  farther  on,  to  the  right,  698.  Head  of  ZetUy 
found  near  tiie  Altar  of  Hiero ;  837.  Greek  tomb-relief  of  a  boy  and  a  man 
Oower  half) ;  square  base  with  reliefs,  from  the  Greek  theatre ;  695.  Statuette 
of  a  Woman.  —  Boom  Vm,  to  the  left  of  B.  VI,  contains  a  *  Statue  of  Venue 
Anadyomene^  with  a  dolphin  by  her  side,  an  excellent  Hellenistic  work, 
found  by  March.  Landolina  in  1804,  preserved  almost  entire  except  the  head. 

FiBST  Floor.  The  landings  and  gallery  of  the  staircase,  the  vestibule 
(Boom  XI),  and  the  rooms  to  the  right  (XVII,  XVm,  XIX)  are  devoted  to 
the  Prehietorie  Collection  (comp.  p.  272).  —  The  greater  part  of  this  collection 
is  composed  of  clay  vessels,  flint  knives,  and  bronse  weapons  by  means 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  development  of  Sikelian  civilization, 
under  i£gean  and  Greek  influences,  from  the  I5th  to  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
The  last  room  contains  the  AnHquarium. 

Boom  XII,  to  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  contains  a  rich  collection  of 
vases  from  Greece  and  Magna  Grsecia  (especially  Corinthian  and  Attic  vases 
from  Acrse,  Lentini,  Syracuse,  and  Megara  Hyblsea).  Here  also  are  the 
entire  contents  of  graves  from  Megara  Hyblsea  and  the  Necropoli  del  Fusco 
at  Syracuse.  —  Boom  XIII.  By  the  walls,  beautiful  red-figured  vases  from 
Gela  and  Camarina  (6th  &  5th  cent.  B.C.);  in  the  middle,  fine  vase  by 
Polygnotus  (signed),  and  ancient  bronzes  from  Gela  and  Camarina;  farther 
on,  an  excellent  ^Collection  of  Coins  of  ancient  Sicily,  containing  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  dekadrachma,  signed  by  the  artists,  Cimon  and  Evsenetos. 
Beturning  through  B.  XII,  we  reach  — 

Booms  XIV,  XV,  k  XVI,  which  contain  a  rich  collection  of  terracottas, 
including  mask«i,  heads,  statuettes,  architectural  ornaments,  and  votive 
ofierings  from  Syracuse,  Centuripe,  Grammichele,  Gela,  and  Camarina.  In 
B.  XIV  are  female  heads  from  Syracuse ;  in  B.  XV  small  statuettes  from 
Centuripe,  resembling  the  Tanagra  figurines,  and  also  fragments  of  large 
vas^  of  the  same  workmanship,  with  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room.  No.  14,366.  Archaic  seated  figure  of  a  woman; 
16,081.  Beautiful  double  head  (Ceres  and  Proserpine?). 

The  store-room  of  the  museum  contains  a  small  collection  of  paintings, 
which  is  soon  to  be  transferred,  along  with  other  mediseval  and  modem 
articles,  to  the  Palazzo  Bellomo  (p.  411). 

From  the  S.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  the  Via  Maniace  leads 
in  3  min.  to  the  celebrated Fountaiii  of  ArethuflafPl.  B,  4, 5),  which 
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has  recently  been  enclosed  in  a  semicircular  basin,  adorned  irith 
papyrus-plants.  The  nymph  Arethusa,  pursued  hither  from  £lis  by 
the  riyer-god  Alpheus,  is  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed  by  Diana 
into  this  fountain.  The  water  is  now  salt,  the  result  of  an  earth- 
quake. The  gate  is  opened,  if  desired,  by  the  custodian  (20-30  c). 
1  In  the  Yia  Capodieci,  leading  from  the  Arethusa  towards  the  E., 

stands,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Yia  Roma,  the  Palatso  Bellomo  (PI.  16 ; 
i  B,  4),  an  edifice  of  the  16th  cent,  recently  restored  by  the  directors 

of  the  Museum  and  intended  to  contain  its  medieval  and  modem 
collections  (key  at  the  Museum). 

The  S.  extremity  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  the  CatMlo  Maniacs, 
This  was  originally  built  in  the  18th  cent,  but  has  been  entirely  modernized 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gothic  gate  and  one  window  in  the  8.W.  wall. 
The  interior  is  inaccessible. 

The  Paaseggiata  Aretuaa  (PI.  A,  3,  4),  extending  to  the  N.  from 
the  Arethusa  spring,  and  the  tree-planted  Foro  Vittorio  Emanude 
afford  a  pleasant  walk  and  a  view  of  the  harbour  and  Mt  i£tna. 
In  the  grounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  Passeggiata,  adjoining  the 
Oapitaneria  del  Porto,  is  a  marble  8taUAt  of  ArcMmedet  (p.  408)  by 
.  Giuseppe  Villa,  erected  in  1905.  The  burning-glass  and  the  sciew 
refer  to  his  inventions. 

The  ruins  of  a  so-called  Temple  of  Diana  (PI.  15,  B  1 ;  key  kept 
i  opposite,  at  the  barber's,  Yia  Diana  3 ;  fee)  are  more  probably  those 

f  of  a  temple  of  Apollo.  This  remarkable  Greek  temple,  the  front  part 

^  of  which  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light,  was  a  peripteral 

^  hexastyle  of  unusual  length,  and  must  have  been  flanked  by  at  least 

19  columns  on  each  side.  Its  erection  is  referred  to  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century.  A  very  early  inscription  on  the  highest  step  of 
the  basement,  unfortunately  much  mutilated,  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  this  event  and  to  its  dedication  to  Apollo,  whose  name  it  contains. 
The  other  antiquities  in  the  town  (remains  of  baths,  etc.)  are  of  in- 
ferior interest.  One  of  the  most  interesting  remaining  examples  of  mediseral 
architecture  is  the  PcOatto  UonkOto  (PI.  10;  B,2),  with  its  beautiful  Gothic 
windows  (1397).  The  following  buildings,  chiefly  of  the  15ih  cent.,  may 
also  be  mentioned :  Ccua  Mexzi  and  Pdkueo  IrUerkmdi,  Via  Gelone  45  d^  77 
(PI.  B,  C,  1);  the  PcOazto  Bueeeriy  in  the  Piasza  Archimede,  with  its  fine 
windows,  and  the  court  to  the  S.  of  it  in  the  house  with  the  clock,  to  the 
left  of  the  Banca  dltalia  (PI.  2;  B.  2);  the  Porta  Marina  (PL  A,  2),  with 
Hispano-Saracenic  ornamentation  (16th  cent.);  the  simple  portal  (1601)  of 
the  neighbouring  Chiesa  dei  MiraeoU  (PI.  20) ;  the  rose-window  of  the  church 
of  Ban  Giovanni  BatHsta  (14th  cent.;  PI.  19,  G  3).  A  statue  of  St.  Lucia  by 
Antonio  Gagini  is  in  the  court  of  the  Ardvueovado  (PL  1  (  B,  Q). 

II.  Ancient  Syracuse. 

If  time  permit,  the  traveller  should  arrange  his  visit  as  follows.  Drive 
by  the  old  road  (best  In  the  morning)  to  Fort  Euryelus  (p.  416;  one-horse 
carr.  4  fr.,  there  and  back  in  3Vs  hrs.,  6  fr.;  bargain  advisable).  After  Vt- 
*U  hr.  spent  in  visiting  the  Euryelus,  we  return,  either  by  carriage  or  on 
root,  along  the  shadeless  new  road,  which  diverges  from  the  old  road  at 
the  last  bend  but  one  below  the  Euryelus.  It  then  skirts  the  old  aqueduct, 
and  we  may  follow  it  either  to  the  town  or  directly  to  the  l^eapolis,  the 
visitation  of  which  we  begin  with  the  amphitheatre.  We  may  also  descend 
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direct  from  the  Euryelua  along  the  old  city-wall  io  the  new  road,  visiting 
the  Latonda  del  Filosofo  on  the  way  (the  custodian  will  show  the  beginning 
Qf  this  route).  At  the  point  where  the  new  road  diyerges  from  the  sqaedtict 
we  may  quit  the  carriage  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  following  the  aqueduct 
to  the  high  trees  between  the  new  waterworks  and  the  dilapidated  Casa 
del  Gresuiti,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the  S.E.,  past  the  Greek  theatre,  to 
the  Nymphffium  (comp.  p.  415). 

The  ancient  city  of  Syracuse,  the  ciicnmfeience  of  which  is 
stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  180  stadia  (20  M.),  consisted  of  five 
distinct  portions :  — 

1.  The  island  Obttgia  (p.  409),  the  oldest  part  of  the  city. 

2.  The  town  on  the  precipitous  coast  to  the  N.  of  the  island, 
called  the  Achbadina  ,  one-half  being  situated  on  the  plateau  of 
limestone-rock.,  the  other  half  between  the  latter  and  the  great  har- 
bour ,  excluding  a  small  portion  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  small  har- 
bour which  Dionysius  had  enclosed  with  a  lofty  wall  and  added  to 
the  island.  To  the  latter  belonged  the  Small  Harbour  (sometimes 
erroneously  oalled  the  Marble  Harbour^j  which  lay  between  the  wall 
and  the  island.  —  The  W.  wall  of  the  Achradina  (comp.  the 
Map)  may  still  be  traced  by  the  remnants  which  extend  towards 
the  S.  from  the  tonnara  of  Santa  Panagia.  Near  the  point  where  the 
roads  firom  Noto  and  Floridia  converge,  the  wall  of  the  Achradina 
probably  abutted  on  the  Great  Harbour,  which  was  also  flanked 
with  quays.  Towards  the  sea  this  secure  part  of  the  town,  which 
could  never  be  reduced  by  violence,  was  defended  by  a  lofty  wall. 
Here  were  the  Market  (* Agora')  with  Colonnades,  the  Bouleuterion, 
where  the  national  assemblies  were  held,  the  Pentapylon,  and  the 
Prytaneum,  The  market  lay  opposite  to  the  island,  to  the  right  of  the 
present  road  to  Catania  (p.  414),  where  the  Timoleonteumj  a  gym- 
nasium with  colonnades,  containing  the  tomb  of  Timoleon,  also  rose. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  equal  certainty  the  limits  of  the 
parts  of  the  city  which  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  Achradina,  on  the  plateau, 
which  contracts  as  it  ascends  towards  the  Epipolse  or  fortress. 

3.  Ttchb,  on  the  N.  side,  named  from  a  temple  of  Fortune. 

4.  TheNBAPOLis,  situated  to  the  S.,  on  the  terrace  above  the  great 
harbour,  descended  during  the  Roman  period  to  the  plain  as  far  as 
the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Floridia ;  it  was  named  Temenites  at  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  siege.  Here  are  situated  the  Greek  TkeatrCj 
the  so-called  Ara,  the  Roman  Amphitheatre ,  the  Palaestra  in  the 
garden  of  Bufardeci,  the  Laiomie  del  Paradiso  and  di  Santa  Venera, 
and  the  Street  of  Tombs. 

5.  The  plateau,  on  which  the  three  quarters  of  the  city  above  de- 
scribed lay,  ends  on  the  "W.  in  an  acute  angle.  Here  lay  the  quarter 
of  the  EpipoLJB,  so  named,  according  to  Thncydides,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
siege  this  point  was  as  yet  unconnected  with  the  city,  although 
not  left  unguarded.  The  Athenians  took  it  by  surprise,  constructed 
Labdalon,  an  Intrenchment  on  the  N.  side,  and  intended  to  erect 
a  wall  extending  from  the  harbour  Trogilus  in  a  curve  round  Aohia- 
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The  load  to  Oatania,  from  which  an  avenue  leading  to  the  Gap- 
pueoini  dlTeiges  to  the  right  to  the  N.  of  the  drill-ground  (see 
p.  417),  rans  to  the  N.  from  the  circnlar  space,  crossefl  the  railway, 
and  ascends  gradually.  Ahout  200  paces  beyond  the  railway  a  road 
leading  to  the  theatre  diverges  to  the  left.  We  follow  the  Oatania 
road  to  the  N.  for  1/2  M.  more,  till  we  reach  the  point  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  road  leading  from  the  Gappuccini  direct  to  the 
Greek  theatre  (ca.  II/4  M.).  Following  this  latter  road  to  the  left, 
we  reach  (4  min.)  the  house  of  the  custodian  of  the  piscina  and  the 
amphitheatre  (50  c).  Adjacent  is  a  Pi$eina  of  the  Roman  time, 
partly  covered  by  the  small  Norman  church  of  San  Nicold. 

About  60  paces  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre (closed  \  custodian,  see  above),  a  Roman  structure  of  the 
period  of  Augustus,  77  yds.  in  length  and  44  yds.  in  width.  There 
seem  to  have  been  no  subterranean  chambers  in  this  building 
(comp.  p.  106).  Numerous  blocks  of  marble  from  the  ancient  parapet 
lie  scattered  in  the  arena,  some  of  them  bearing  inscriptions  with 
the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  seats  which  they  adjoined ;  they 
date,  however,  from  a  restoration  of  the  3rd  century. 

About  150  paces  farther  on,  to  the  left  of  the  path,  is  the  (closed) 
entrance  to  the  great  Altar  of  JSiero  II,  [The  custodian  of  this  altar 
opens  the  lower  and,  if  desired,  also  the  upper  opening  to  the  Ear 
of  Dionysius  (see  below;  50  c.).]  It  is  related  of  that  monarch  that 
he  erected  an  altar  which  was  a  stadium  (202  yds.)  in  length;  and, 
this  structure  is  probably  the  same,  being  215  yds.  in  length  and 
25  yds.  in  width.  Here  probably  were  sacrificed  the  hecatombs  of 
450  oxen,  which  were  annually  offered  to  commemorate  the  expul- 
sion  of  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus. 

Opposite  is  the  entrance  (closed)  to  the  Latomia  del  Paradise,  an 
ancient  quarry  hewn  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  100-130  ft.,  and  now 
overgrown  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  (hence  the  name ; 
garden  not  worth  a  visit).  These  latomfe,  which  form  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Syracuse,-  yielded  the  material  of  which  the  city 
was  built.  They  were  also  used  as  burial-places,  and  they  sometimes 
formed  prisons  for  captive  enemies  who  were  compelled  to  work  in 
.them.  On  some  of  the  isolated  masses  of  rock  traces  of  the  guard- 
houses of  the  sentries  are  said  to  be  still  distinguishable  (?).  In  the 
W.  wall  of  the  Latomia  del  Paradise  is  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  (en- 
trance to  the  left,  at  the  foot),  so  named  since  the  16th  cent.,  a 
grotto  hewn  in  the  rock  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  210  ft.  deep, 
74  ft.  in  height,  and  15-35  ft.  in  width,  contracting  towards  the 
summit,  and  possessing  a  very  remarkable  acoustic  peculiarity. 
The  slightest  sound  in  the  grotto  is  heard  by  persons  at  the  upper 
end,  and  produces  a  strong  reverberation  at  the  entrance.  It  is 
related  of  Dionysius  that  he  constructed  prisons  with  such  acoustic 
properties  that  at  a  certain  point  he  could  detect  every  word  spoken 
in  them,  even  when  whispered  only,  and  this  grotto  hfis  been  arbl- 
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trarily  assuined  to  be  one  of  these.  The  shape  of  the  grotto  is  evidently 
due  to  the  rounding  of  the  adjoining  theatre.  Farther  on  to  the 
right,  below  the  W.  wall  of  the  quarry,  is  the  Orotta  dt'Corda/ri^ 
80  called  from  the  rope-makers  who  carry  on  their  handicraft  here. 
The  neighboaring  Latomia  dl  Santa  Venera  (comp.  Plan)  has  the  xnoat 
laxuriant  yegetation,  but  In  other  respects  hardly  repays  a  visit. 

The  road  then  passes  under  the  modern  arches  of  the  aqued'uct, 
and  leads  to  the  right,  past  an  osteria,  to  the  ""Oreek  Theatre.  This 
was  one  of  the  largest  Greek  structures  of  the  kind,  and  was  erected 
in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  It  is  hewn  in  the  rock  in  a  nearly  semiQircular 
form,  165  yds.  in  diameter.  Distinct  traces  of  forty-six  tiers  of 
seats  are  still  visible,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fifteen  more  must  have 
extended  up  to  the  level  of  the  Nymph»um  (see  below).  Tha  nine 
eunei  were  intersected  by  a  broad  and  a  narrow  praecinctiOy  on  the 
former  of  which  are  seen  various  Greek  inscriptions,  recording  the 
names  of  King  Hiero,  the  Queens  Philistis  and  Nereis,  and  Zeus 
Olympius,  after  whom  the  different  compartments  were  respectively 
named.  Philistis  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Hiero  II., 
and  Nereis  to  have  been  his  daughter-in-law.  The  eleven  lower  rows 
only  were  covered  with  marble.  The  theatre  is  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon ;  the  hUl  on  which 
it  stands  commands  a  very  interesting  view,  particularly  towards 
sunset,  of  the  town,  the  harbour,  the  promontory  of  Plemmyrium, 
and  the  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

Above  the  theatre  is  the  so-called  Nympkaeum^  a  grotto  where 
one  of  the  water-conduits  ends.  Epitaphs  were  formerly  inserted  in 
the  surrounding  walls.  To  the  right  of  it  we  obtain  a  good  view 
of  the  Latomia  del  Paradise.  Above,  by  the  light-shaft  descending 
into  the  largest  vaulted  grotto  of  the  Nymphseum,  is  the  best  spot 
for  enjoying  the  view  described  above.  To  the  N.  is  the  entrance 
to  the  last  sinuosity  of  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  (p.  414). 

From  the  left  side  of  the  Nymphasum  ^he  rock-hewn  Street  of  the 
Tomh$  (Via  delle  Tombe)  ascends  to  the  left  for  about  165  yds.  In 
the  sides  are  numerous  late-Roman  cavities  and  tomb-chambers, 
all  of  which  have  been  despoiled  of  their  contents  and  decorations. 
From  this  point  Walkbbs  may  proceed  direct  to  riV2-2  \xsJ) 
Fort  Euryelus  (in  the  hot  season  this  route  is  comfortable  early  in 
the  morning  only).  By  keeping  towards  the  N.W.,  in  the  direction 
of  the  high  trees  between  the  new  waterworks  and  the  dilapidated 
Casa  dei  Gesuiti  (comp.  the  Map,  p.  412),  we  reach  the  ancient  con- 
duit, now  named  the  Acquedotto  GaUrmi,  and  recognizable  by  its 
square  air-shafts.  By  keeping  along  this  to  the  W.,  we  reach  the 
new  road.  —  The  New  Boad  to  the  Euryelus  (carr.,  see  p.  411 ; 
those  who  ascend  viA  the  theatre  should  order  the  carriage  to  meet 
them  at  the  Casa  dei  Gesuiti,  see  above)  diverges  to  the  left  from 
the  road  to  Catania  about  400  paces  beyond  the  spot  where  we  left 
that  road  to  visit  the  theatre,  and  leads  on  across  the  desolate  and 
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treeless  plateau,  skirting  the  conduit  mentioned  at  p.  416  and  witli  it 
Anally  joinlngthe  old  road.  To  the  left  we  enjoy  aview  over  the  plain 
in  which  lay  the  Roman  NeapoUs ,  with  the  snmptaoin  iempies  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  erected  by  Oelon  in  480  with  the  proceeds 
of  spoil  taken  from  the  Carthaginians.  On  the  height  which  we 
now  traverse  were  situated  the  ancient  Neapolis  and  Temenites ; 
and  within  the  latter  stood  the  Temenos  of  Apollo,  with  the  statue  | 

of  the  god,  which  Verres  attempted  to  carry  off,  and  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome  by  Tiberius.  At  the  point  where  the 
new  road  crosses  the  wall  of  Dionysius  (ca.  V2  M.  before  its  junction 
with  the  old  road)  those  who  do  not  shrink  from  a  little  climbing 
may  quit  the  carriage  and  ascend,  to  the  right,  the  Bufalaro  hill, 
from*  the  quarries  of  which  Dionysius  procured  stone  for  the  city 
wall  (no  path).   It  was  here  that  the  tyrant  is  said  to  have  confined  I 

the  poet  and  philosopher  Philoxenus  for  having  disparaged  his  verses  1 

(thence  named  Latomia  del  Filosofo).   Climbers  then  skirt  the  wall  I 

to  the  W.  —  The  somewhat  longer  Old  Road  to  Fort  Euryelus  (carr.,  I 

see  p.  411),  starting  at  the  circular  space  mentioned  at  p.  413,  | 

coincides  at  first  with  the  road  to  Floridla.  Beyond  the  railway 
station  it  crosses  the  railway,  and  farther  on  the  road  to  Canicattini 
diverges  to  the  left.  To  the  right  is  the  cemetery,  beside  which  a 
road,  19  ft.  wide  and  supported  at  many  points  by  masonry,  has  been 
exhumed ;  this  was  probably  used  by  processions  from  the  temenos 
of  Apollo  to  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  In  this  neighbourhood 
(Contrada  del  Fusco)  lies  a  necropolis  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  About 
13/4  M.  beyond  the  circular  space  above  mentioned,  the  road  to  the 
Euryelus  quits  that  to  Floridia.  It  finally  passes  a  mill,  close  to 
which  the  new  road  joins  the  old  one  on  the  right  (comp.  the  Map), 
and  approaches  the  fort  from  the  W.  in  a  wide  bend. 

The  house  of  the  custodian,  who  opens  a  door  leading  to  the  sub* 
terranean  passages  of  the  Euryelus  (50  c),  stands  to  the  N.  of  the  towers. 
In  his  absence,  however,  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  the  interior  without 
his  help.  —  In  the  Ccua  dei  Viaggiatori,  V*  ^-  *o  the  W.,  at  the  point 
where  the  road  to  Belvedere  diverges,  a  room  is  open  from  Jan.  loth  to 
May  16th  in  whioh  visitors  may  obtain  rei^eshments,-  photographs,  and 
picture  post-cards. 

*rort  EuryeloB  (now  called  MongibSUeti;  see  the  special  plan 
at  p.  414)  stands  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  ancient  Epipolffi,  at 
the  point  where  the  N.  and  S.  walls  erected  by  Dionysius  I.  on  the 
tableland  converged.  It  was  erected,  likewise  by  Dionysius,  be- 
tween 402  and  397.  It  terminates  towards  the  W.  in  five  massive 
towers,  flanked  with  two  deep  fosses  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  top  of 
the  towers  affords  a  good  survey  of  ancient  Syracuse  and  a  fine  view 
to  the  N.,  including  Mt.  iEtna,  the  Mts.  of  E.  Sicily,  and  (farther 
to  the  right)  the  Calabrian  Mts.  From  the  first  of  the  just-men- 
tioned fosses  diverge  a  number  of  subterranean  outlets,  connected 
with  each  other,  and  communicating  with  the  great  court  behind  the 
towers.  A  similar  passage  leads  to  a  fort  situated  on  the  line  of  the 
city-wall  farther  to  the  N.  In  the  rocks  opposite  these  apertures  are 
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hollows  which  were  probably  used  as  magazines.   Those  to  the  right 
-contain  inscriptions  of  letters  or  numbers,  not  yet  deciphered. 


About  1  H.  farther  on  is  the  village  of  Belvtdere  (poor  osteria),  which 
liefl  on  the  narrow  W.  ridge  extending  from  the  hilt  of  the  Bpipolt^  to- 
wards the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 


tions. Beyond  the  village  rises  the  Posto  Semaforieo  (615  ft.),  a  hill  crowned 
with  a  eonspicnons  telegraph-building  (no  admission,  except  to  the  terrace), 
and  commanding  an  even  finer  view  than  the  Euryelus. 

The  N.  side  of  the  Epipols  is  bounded  by  the  remains  of  the 
WaU  of  Dionysiusy  which  actiye  walkers  may  follow  (fine  views  of 
both  land  and  sea).  Halfway  between  the  £uryelus  and  the  point 
where  the  road  to  Oatania  intersects  the  city- wall  probably  stood  the 
Athenian  Fort  ofLabdalon  (p.  412).  In  the  valley  below,  on  the  sea, 
lay  I/«on,  whence  the  Athenians  stormed  the  Epipole.  —  Those  who 
drive  to  the  Euryelus  and  then  visit  the  wall  of  Dionysius  should 
order  the  carriage  to  meet  them  at  the  Scala  Greca  (p.  419). 


b.  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Ancient  City, 

Santa  Lueia.   Latomia  de'Gappaccini.    Villa  LandoUna.    Latomia  Caiale. 
San  (Hovanni  and  the  Oataoomht.  • 

This  part  of  the  ancient  city  consists  chiefly  of  the  Ackradina, 
remains  of  the  fortifications  of  which  may  be  traced  on  all  sides. 
It  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Ortygia  by  the  Small  Harbour, 
which  Dionysius  formed  by  throwing  an  embankment  across  the 
sea,  and  the  narrow  entrance  of  which  was  capable  of  being  closed. 

We  follow  the  avenue  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Catania 
road  to  the  N.  of  the  drill-ground  (comp.  p.  414).  Those  who  come 
on  foot  from  the  town  may  shorten  their  walk  considerably  by  ferry- 
ing across  the  Small  Harbour  (10  c.)  from  the  first  bridge  to  the 
right.  The  avenue  passes  (6  min.)  the  landing-place  of  the  boats. 
Here,  in  a  garden  to  the  left,  just  short  cf  the  cross-road,  is  the 
so-called  Howe  of  Agathocles,  probably  part  of  a  bath,  including 
four  parallel  trenches  in  the  rocky  floor  and  some  other  ruins. 

The  avenue  runs  to  the  right  along  the  sea,  crosses  a  railway 
cutting,  and  leads  direct  to  (25  min.)  the  Capuchin  monastery 
(p.  418).  The  cross-road  (see  above),  which  intersects  the  railway 
to  the  left  and  then  trends  to  the  right,  traverses  the  suburb  of 
Santa  Lucia  and  reaches  (5  min.)  the  church  of  Santa  Luoia,  with 
its  conspicuous  Campanile.  This  building  was  erected  in  the  11th 
cent,  on  the  spot  where  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  town  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom,  but  has  frequently  been  restored.  The 
"W.  Portal  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  church  still  existing. 

Over  the  high-altar,  the  Entombment  of  the  saint  (quite  ruined),  as- 
cribed to  Garavaggio.  A  subterranean  passage  from  the  S.  transept  leads 
past  an  entrance  to  the  catacomiSs  to  the  octagonal  Cappdla  del  Sepolero 
di  Santa  Ineia,  the  old  baptistry,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  main  church 
and  is  half  underground.  It  contains  a  recumbent  figure  of  Santa  Lucia, 
of  the  school  of  Bernini.  —  To  the  left  of  the  church  a  road  leads  to 
(12  min.)  San  GHovanni  (see  p.  US). 
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Passing  to  the  right  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  taming  to  the  right  again 
after  10  min.,  above  the  old  cemetery,  we  reach  (6  min.)  a  sup- 
pressed  Capuchin  Monastery^  now  a  poor-honse.  Beyond  is  the  Hdtel 
Villa  Politi  (p.  406).  To  the  right  of  the  monastery  is  the  *Latomia 
de'Cappuccini  (adm.  30  c.,  small  fee  to  gardener),  one  of  the  wildest 
and  grandest  of  these  ancient  quarries.  It  was  probably  here  that  the 
7000  captive  Athenians  languished.  In  the  attractive  grounds,  the  lay- 
ing out  of  which  was  begun  by  the  monies,  is  a  monument  to  Mazzini. 

We  retrace  our  steps,  but  after  6  min.,  above  the  cemetery,  we 
go  straight  on  by  a  low  wall,  and  in  4  min.  more  reach  a  road  de- 
scending from  the  upper  Achradina.  Following  this  road  to  the  left 
between  garden-walls  for  5  min.,  we  reach  the  Villa  Landolina  (last 
door  on  the  right ;  visitors  knock),  situated  in  a  small  latomia,  and 
containing  the  tombs  of  the  German  poet  A.  von  Platen  (d.  1835) 
and  other  Protestants.  —  A  few  paces  farther  on  we  reach  a  road 
coming  from  Santa  Lucia  (see  p.  417)  and  from  Santa  Maria  di  Gesii 
(p.  419);  we  follow  it  to  the  right,  and  turning  to  the  right  again 
after  3  min.  we  observe  the  facade  of  San  Giovanni  before  us. 

Those  who  do  not  visit  the  Villa  Landolina  cross  the  road  men- 
tioned above,  which  ascends  to  the  Achradina,  and  follow  the  cart 
track  in  a  straight  direction.  On  the  right,  after  5  min.,  is  the 
Latomia  Caiale  (door  No.  63;  fee),  with  beautiful  cypresses.  — 
From  this  point  we  observe  the  Catania  road,  and  to  the  left  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni.  [The  entrance  is  on  the  S.  side.  We  ring 
at  the  door  to  the  E.  of  the  portico.  The  monk  who  opens  conducts 
us  also  to  the  catacombs  (60  c.-l  fr.).] 

San  Oiovanni  was  founded  in  1182,  but  afterwards  frequently 
restored,  so  that  parts  of  the  W.  facade,  remarkable  for  its  rose>- 
window,  and  the  porch  are  all  that  remain  of  the  original  building. 
A  flight  of  steps  descends  from  the  church  to  the  Crypt  of  8t.  Mar- 
eianj  which  dates  from  the  4th  century.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross  and  has  an  apse  on  each  side,  except  on  the  W., 
where  it  is  approached  by  steps.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Marcian, 
who  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  bound  to  one  of  the  granite 
columns  now  placed  here.  On  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  old 
frescoes.  According  to  the  legend  St.  Paul  preached  here  when  he 
landed  and  tarried  three  days  in  Syracuse  (Acts,  zxviii.  12).  —  San 
Giovanni  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Dionysus^  and  in 
1904  part  of  the  stylobate  of  this  temple,  with  some  column-bases, 
was  discovered  above  the  crypt  and  behind  the  church. 

Near  San  Giovanni  is  the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  San 
Oiovanni  (custodian,  see  above).  —  The  Catacombs  of  Syracuse  are 
among  the  most  imposing  places  of  the  kind  known ;  they  are  fi^r 
larger  than  those  at  Rome.  The  main  passage,  10  ft.  wide  and  8  ft. 
high,  stretches  from  W.  to  £.  through  the  limestone  for  a  distance 
of  116  yds.  The  large  circular  chambers  at  the  ends  of  the  shorter 
cross-passages,  among  which  the  ^Botonda  d^Antiochia^  is  the  most 
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ontable,  are  a  peculiarity  of  these  catacombs.  Of  the  mural  decora- 
cions  few  traces  are  now  left.  —  This  portion  dates  from  the  4-7th 
cent.  A.D.,  though  there  were  doubtless  passages  of  some  kind 
there  ven  in  the  pre-Christian  period.  —  The  W.  portion  of  the 
atacoembs  in  the  adjacent  Fipno  Cassia^  between  the  Villa  Laiidolina 
and  Santa  Maria  di  Gesil,  dates  from  the  4th  cent. ;  but  the  £. 
portion  cannot  be  much  more  recent  than  the  Catacombs  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Oesii^  the  oldest  in  Syracuse,  which  date  from  about  200  A.D. 
(entr.  oa.  40  paces  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  large  chimney). 

Other  (early-Gbrisiian  tombs  have  been  found  near  Santa  Lucia  (p.  417) 
and  also  to  the  number  of  about  70)  at  Lentini,  Bagusa,  Melilli,  and 
Canicaitini,  in  the  more  outlying  environs  of  Syracuse.  Early  Christian  ur 
Byzantine  chapels  ur  churches  have  been  noted  at  Sosolini,  Pantalica 
(p.  40&),  Priuilo,  Haccari,  and  Santa  Groce  Camerina. 

The  road  from  the  Cappuccini,  which  we  followed  to  a  point 
3  min.  short  of  San  GKovanni,  crosses  the  Catania  road  a  few  hundred 
paces  to  the  W.  of  San  Giovanni,  and  goes  on,  as  mentioned  at 
p.  414,  to  the  Greek  Theatre.  —  About  1/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  inter- 
section, to  the  left  of  the  road,  are  the  so-called  Tombs  of  Timoleon 
and  Archimedes  J  with  late-Dorio  facades.  The  tomb  of  Archimedes, 
which  was  re-discovered  by  Cicero,  was  probably  outside  the  town. 

If  time  permits,  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  follow  the  Catania 
road  to  the  N.  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Tpche  quarter  and  descends  to  the  coast  (Scaia  Cfreca),  3  M. 
from  the  above-mentioned  cross-roads  and  41/2  H.  from  the  town.  The 
^View  thence  of  the  sea  and  iBtna  is  one  of  the  finest  near  Syracuse.  The 
Scala  Oreea  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Hezapylon.  In  the  cliffs  at  the 
side  are  numerous  grottoes,  several  of  which  have  been  used  as  shrines ; 
one,  for  example,  with  a  rectangular  hollow  cut  in  the  rock  in  front  of 
it,  was  an  Artemision.  —  We  may  then  follow  the  hills  to  the  right  as 
far  as  the  Tonnara  of  Santa  Panagia,  and  skirt  the  upper  margin  of  the 
picturesque  gorge,  overgrown  with  orange-trees.  From  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
gorge  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  Mt.  Mina..  We  then  return  along  the  £. 
boundary  of  the  Achradina,  the  fortifications  of  which  are  still  partly 
traceable  (btony  and  often  blind  path).  This  walk  (to  the  Latomia  de'Cap- 
puccini)  takes  lVs*2  hrs. 

When  the  sea  is  calm,  a  pleasant  *Exgdb8ion  bt  Boat  (IVs-S  fr.)  may 
be  taken  to  the  caverns  in  the  coast  of  the  Achradina ,  situated  beyond 
the  rocky  islets  of  the  Due  Fratelli^  between  t^e  small  harbour  and  the 
(Japo  Santa  Panagia  (the  Orotta  4i  Ifettuno  and  others). 

III.  The  OLYJiPiEUM  and  Cyanb. 

This  excursion  takes  3-4  hrs.,  and  is  usually  made  in  a  boat  with 
3>B  rowers  (to  the  Cyane  Fountain  6-10  fr.  and  fee).  If  the  sea  is  rough, 
travellers  may  prefer  to  drive  to  the  Ciani.  The  trip  up  the  Gianl  is 
pleasant,  especially  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  where  the  boat  has  occasion- 
ally to  be  poled  up  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  and  the 
thickness  of  the  water-plants.  After  rowing  for  a  few  minutes  we  pass 
first  under  the  road  and  then  under  the  railway,  where  we  change  to  a 
smaller  boat.  Walkers  may  ascend  by  a  small  embankment  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ciani  as  far  as  the  papyrus-plants,  but  the  spring  itself,  on 
account  of  its  marshy  environs,  can  be  reached  by  boat  only.  —  The 
two  eolomns  of  the  Olympieum  (of  no  great  interest)  may  be  visited  either  ^^, 
in  going  or  returning.  The  hill  can  be  approached  only  on  the  ^-f  J^gablc 
or  N.W.  side,  as  the  ground  on  the  other  sides  is  very  marshy.  —  ^  * 
the  danger  of  malaria  on  this  excursion,  comp.  p.  xxix. 
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The  road  to  Noto,  which  leads  to  the  S.W.  of  the  circular  space 
mentioned  at  p.  413,  runs  at  first  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shore  of  the  Great  Harhour,  traversing  the  swamps  of  Syraco  and 
Lysimelia,  Beyond  the  2nd  kilomMre-stone  (l^/i  M.)  it  crosses 
the  Ampo  (AnapusJ^  which  falls  into  the  harhour  of  Syracuse  after 
a  winding  course  of  ahout  16  M.  About  110  yds.  farther  on  we  cross 
the  lower  course  of  the  Giani  (see  below),  which  is  canalized  and 
flows  into  the  harbour  to  the  the  8,  of  Anapo. 

On  a  height  (60  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  this 
point,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams,  stands  a  con- 
spicuous and  solitary  pair  of  columns.  A  rough  road  leads  towards 
them  from  the  Anapo  bridge  in  10  min.,  but  before  it  enters  a 
hollow  we  take  a  footpath  to  the  right  (one  of  the  boatmen  will  act 
as  guide).  These  very  mutilated  columns  now  form  the  sole  remains 
of  the  famous  Oljrmpieimiy  or  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  dating, 
like  the  so-called  Temple  of  Diana  (p.  411),  from  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  cent,  (peripteral  hexastyle).  —  As  this  was  a  point  of 
strategic  importance,  it  was  usually  made  the  basis  of  operations 
when  the  city  was  besieged.  In  493  Hippocrates  of  Gela  established 
his  headquarters  here.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Athenian  siege  (415) 
the  Olympieum  was  taken  by  Nicias  by  a  eoup-de-main.  At  a  later 
period  the  Syracusans  fortified  it  and  surrounded  it  with  a  small 
fortified  town  (Polichne) ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Himilco  in  396 
and  Hamilcar  in  310  from  pitching  their  camps  here;  and  in  213 
Marcellus  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  spot.  The  sur- 
rounding marshes,  however,  were  fraught  with  peril  to  the  besiegers. 
Fine  view  of  Syracuse.  Near  the  Olympieum  were  situated  the 
handsome  tombs  of  Gelon  and  his  self-sacrificing  wife  Damarata. 

By  proceeding  to  the  S.  from  the  Olympieum  and  then  to  the  E.  in 
the  direction  of  the  Penisola  delta  Maddalena  (the  ancient  Plemmyrion)^  we 
pass  the  Ipogeo  Oallito,  a  rock-tomb  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  and  reach 
the  remains  of  a  large  circular  structure  in  the  district  of  MondiOy  in  which 
M.  P.  Orsi  (p.  410)  recognizes  the  tumulus  of  the  Syracasans  who  fell  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Athenians. 

The  hill  on  which  the  Olympieum  stands  is  washed  on  the  W. 
by  the  Cyane  Brook  (Flume  Ciani),  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  vegetation. 
On  both  banks,  particularly  in  autumn,  rise  lofty  papyrus-plants, 
some  of  them  20  ft.  in  height,  planted  here  by  the  Arabs,  and  im- 
parting a  strange  and  almost  tropical  character  to  the  scene.  The 
stream  has  its  source  in  the  Fountain  of  Cyane,  the  'azure  spring*, 
into  which  the  nymph  of  that  name  was  metamorphosed  for  opposing 
Pluto  when  he  was  carrying  Proserpine  to  the  infernal  regions.  The 
clear  spring,  which  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  bordered  with  papyrus, 
is  now  called  La  Piama. 

From  Syracuse  to  Modica,  see  pp.  352-350';  to  Floi'idia  and  PaiaxzolOy 
see  p.  353. 
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41.  Sardinia. 

Stkakboatb.  The  steam-traffic  to  and  from  Sardinia  is  wholly  in  the 
handa  of  the  '"Ifavigazione  QeneraU  JtaUana".  The  most  important  line 
for  travellers  is  that  between  CMtA  VeecMa  and  Oo^/o  Aranei  (10  hrs.). 
Steamers  ply  daily  from  Civita  Vecchia  at  5  p.m.,  and  from  Oolfo  Aranci 
at  8.30  p.m.  (1st  cl.  fare  32  fr.  10 c,  incl.  6  fr.  for  provisions,  which  need  not 
be  incladed  in  the  fare  for  the  return-voyage).  —  Cagliari  also  may  be 
reached  by  good  steamers  once  a  week  from  Oenoa  and  Leffhom,  Naples^ 
Palermo  (Trapani),  and  Tunis.  The  interesting  course  of  the  Oenoa  and 
Xeghorn  steamers  lies  past  Elba,  Pianosa,  Uonte  Cristo,  and  Corsica.  — 
P&rto  Torres  is  served  twice  weekly  by  a  small  steamer  from  Leghorn 
(Oenoa)^  ranning  on  one  trip  vi^  Bastia,  on  the  other  via  Capraia,  La 
Maddalena,  Santa  Teresa,  and  Gastelsardo.  —  The  harbours  on  the  E.  Coatt 
(Terranova,  Siniscola,  Orosei,  Dorgali,  Tortoli.,  Muravera)  are  visited  by 
the  Genoa  and  Gagliari  steamer  once  a  week,  those  on  the  W.  Coast  (Sani' 
Antioco,  Garloforte,  Oristano,  Bosa,  Alghero)  by  the  coasting-steamer  from 
Gagliari  to  Porto  Torres  once  a  fortnight.  —  Return-tickets,  valid  for 
12  days,  for  Cagliari,  Iglesias,  Sassari,  and  Terranova,  may  be  obtained 
in  BomQ.  The  system  of  circular  tour  tickets  (p.  xvi)  was  extended  to 
Sardinia  in  1906. 

Sardinia  (Ital.  Sardegna^  Greek  Sardo)^  situated  between  88**  51'  and 
41°  15'  N.  latitude,  and  separated  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio 
C71/2  H.  wide),  is,  next  to  Sicily,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  length  from  K.  to  S.  is  166  M.,  its  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  89  M.,  area 
(including  the  islets  off  the  coast)  9300  sq.  M.,  popalation  (in  1901)  791,  754. 
The  mountains,  corresponding  in  direction  with  those  of  Corsica,  stretch 
from  N.  to  S.  and  cover  nine- tenths  of  tiie  island;  their  chief  formation 
in  the  N.  portion  is  granite,  in  the  S.  it  is  palseozoic  slate,  generally  under- 
lying tertiary' rocks,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  extinct  volcanoes.  The 
highest  summit  is  the  Pwnia  Lamarmora  (6016  ft.)  in  the  Oennargentu  Moun- 
tains.   There  are  no  rivers  of  importance;  the  Temo  at  Bosa  is  navi|:ab]e 
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for  about  IV4  M.  The  coast  is  somewhat  monotonous  and  uninteresting ; 
the  finest  part  is  on  the  S.  side,  where  the  Bay  of  Cagliari  is  situated. 
Several  sm!aller  islands  lie  off  the  coast:  Asinara,  La  Maddalena^  CSoprsni, 
and  Tavolara^  to  the  K.  \  San  Antioeo  and  San  Pietro.  to  the  S.W.  Sar- 
dinia was  once  one  of  the  granaries  of  Carthage  and  afterwards  of  Borne, 
but  now  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  uncultivated,  whilst  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  area  is  clothed  with  forest,  chiefly  consisting  of  holm  -  oak«. 
The  cork-tree  is  also  frequent.  Cattle,  salt,  oil  (chiefly  from  Bosa),  and 
wine  are  exported,  several  difierent  varieties  of  the  last  being  produced, 
including  a  white  wine  like  sherry.  Another  important  article  of  export 
is  canned  tunny-fish;  the  tunny-fisheries  annually  produce  1,600,000 lbs., 
valued  at  1,120,000  fr.  (comp.  p.  435).  The  chief  exports,  however,  are 
the  products  of  the  mines,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Monttvtcehio 
(lead),  Monteponiy  Ingurtotu^  Omnatnari  O^ftd  and  zinc),  and  Bnggerru  (zinc). 
Silver  is  produced  in  JfotUenarba^  antimony  in  Su  SuergiUy  copper  in  Correboi^ 
lignite  in  Oonnesa^  and  anthracite  in  Seui.  In  1903  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen mines,  employing  12,676  hands,  had  an  aggregate  yield  of  208,900  tons, 
of  the  value  of  about  840,000{.  The  malaria  (comp.  pp.  rrif,  xzix)  renders 
the  low-lying  parts  of  the  island,  especially  those  of  the  coast,  dangerous 
in  Sept.  and  Oct. ;  and  only  the  high-lying  hUl-districts  remain  free  from 
fever.  The  government,  however,  is  exerting  itself  to  diminish  this  scourge. 
The  natives  appear  to  be  habituated  to  dangers  which  would  often  prove 
fatal  to  strangers.  The  principal  precaution  they  use  consists  in  wearing 
headdresses  leaving  only  the  face  uncovered.  They  protect  themselves 
against  the  cold  N.  wind  (mistral)  by  wearing  fleeces. 

The  Sardinians,  who  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Corsieans,  and  prob- 
ably belong  to  the  Iberian  family,  resemble  the  Spaniards  more  than  the 
Italians  in  character,  and  this  peculiarity  was  doubtless  confirmed  by  the 
long  duration  of  the  Spanish  supremacy.  Their  demeanour  is  grave  and 
dignified  compared  with  that  of  the  vivacious  Italians,  and  they  are  noted 
for  their  chivalric  sense  of  honour  and  their  hospitality.  The  national 
costume  is  becoming  less  common  in  the  towns  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
island.  The  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
meat  (especially  ^capretto'  and  ^agnello").  ^Bicotta',  or  sweet  fresh  cheese, 
and  ^frne%  or  sour  milk,  are  found  in  every  shepherd's  hut  Covile').  A 
favourite  national  dish  is  ^porchettu",  s  sucking-pig  roasted  on  a  spit.  The 
language  includes  three  main  dialects  and  retains  many  Latin  words  and 
forms;  e.g.  mesa  =  iavola  (table),  domu  s=  eata  (house),  eatu  s^/ormaggio 
(cheese),  die  =  giomo  (bonae  dt««,  good  day),  deue  =  dio  (god),  est  =  i  (is), 
sunt  =  $<mo  (are).  Strangers  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  native  dialect, 
but  they  will  seldom  come  into  contact  with  anyone  who  eannot  speak 
at  least  a  little  Italian. 

Very  few  of  the  antiquities  of  Sardinia  date  from  the  periods  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  supremacy.  The  medisval  ruins  also 
are  mainly  confined  to  the  conspicuous  watch-towers  of  the  Pisans 
on  the  coast  and  a  few  of  their  churches  and  fortifications.  The 
prehistoric  monuments,  however,  show  that  the  island  then  enjoyed 
a  greater  relative  importance  than  it  ever  afterwards  attained.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  so-called  Nuraghi  (perhaps  a  dialectic  form  of 
^muraglle'),  the  number  of  which  La  Marmora  (p.  424)  estimates  at 
3000,  They  are  conical  monuments  with  truncated  summits,  30*60  ft. 
in  height,  35-100  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  constructed  sometimes 
of  hewn,  and  sometimes  of  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  without  mortar. 
The  walls  are  13-23  ft.  in  thickness.  A  low  entrance  gives  on  a  corri- 
dor leading  to  an  oval  chamber,  ca.  16  ft.  in  diameter  and  20-23  ft. 
in  height,  with  a  vaulted  roof  formed  hy  layers  of  masonry  projecting 
one  beyond  the  other.  From  the  corridor  a  spiral  staircase  generally 
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ascends  to  the  upper  stories.  There  is  often  a  second  chamber  ahove 
the  first,  and  in  some  rare  instances  there  are  three  such  chambers. 
The  nuraghi  lie,  singly  or  in  groups,  either  on  isolated  eminences 
or  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  seldom  on  the  plains.  They  were 
used  partly  as  tombs  (like  the  related  domed  tombs  of  Mycens), 
partly  as  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  hostile  attacks.  To  the  same 
period  of  culture,  extending  from  the  close  of  the  later  stone  age 
to  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  conquests,  may  also  be 
ascribed  the  sepulchral  structures  known  as  Giants'  Graves  (Tumbas 
dc  SOS  CHgantesJy  consisting  of  oblong  piles  of  stones,  resembling 
dolmens,  3-6  ft.  in  breadth  and  15-36  ft.  long.  These  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  conical  stone  pillars  personifying  the  deceased.  The 
Domus  de  Oianasj  or  Fairy  Houses,  also  of  the  same  period,  are 
rock-tombs,  consisting  of  two  or  more  square  or  circular  chambers, 
one  behind  the  other. 

Travelling.  The  most  suitable  season  for  a  visit  to  Sardinia  is  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  system  of  Railways 
has  pushed  its  way  into  numerous  districts  formerly  accessible  only  by 
carriage  or  on  horseback.  Dilioengbs  run  on  the  principal  highroads  daily, 
but  are  not  recommended ;  the  excellent  two-wheeled  vehicles,  known  as 
8altafoi$i  (5-7  fr.  per  day),  are  preferable.  Small  docile  riding -horses 
(2-3  fr.)  are  almost  always  to  be  had  in  the  more  remote  districts.  — 
The  Inns,  except  in  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  are  very  mediocre,  and  away  from 
the  railways  are  sometimes  quite  intolerable,  but  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
bargain  as  to  charges.  Travellers  are  frequently  obliged  to  seek  accommo- 
dation in  private  houses  or  are  dependent  upon  private  hospitality,  which 
is  usually  accorded  with  cordiality  and  courtesy.  Letters  of  introduction 
are  therefore  very  desirable  for  the  more  out-of-the-way  districts.  —  Public 
security  cannot  be  everywhere  guaranteed ;  the  stranger,  however,  is  not  very 
often  molested,  most  of  the  Crimea  being  due  to  family  or  political  feuds. 

History.  Of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  the  PhotnieianM 
were  the  earliest  settlers  in  Sardinia.  The  roads  of  Carales  (Cagliari)  and 
Sulcis  (San  Antioco)  afforded  shelter  to  the  Phcenician  ships  when  over- 
taken by  storms  on  their  way  to  Tarshish;  and  the  CartfiaffitUoiu  ulti- 
mately subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  During  their  supremacy, 
and  even  during  that  of  their  successors  the  Romans,  the  interior  of 
the  island  preserved  its  independence  to  some  extent.  Traces  of  the 
Phttnician  epoch  are  recognizable  in  a  few  Funic  inscriptions  still  extant, 
and  in  the  scarabsei,  or  stones  cut  in  the  form  of  beetles  and  worn  in 
rings,  presenting  a  thoroughly  Oriental  appearance.  In  B.C.  238,  shortly 
after  the  First  Punic  War,  Sardinia  waa  wrested  from  the  Carthaginians  by 
the  Romans^  who  found  it  an  invaluable  acquisition  on  account  of  the 
productiveness  of  its  fields  and  its  mines.  The  Romans  themselves  shunned 
the  island  as  being  unhealthy  and  imperfectly  cultivated,  whilst  they  mani- 
fested little  partiality  for  the  proverbially  proud  and  independent  spirit 
of  the  natives,  which  neither  war  nor  persecution  could  entirely  extinguish. 

In  d58  A.D.  the  Vandals  made  an  expedition  against  Sardinia  from 
Africa  and  conquered  the  island.  Under  Justinian,  in  633,  it  was  recaptured 
for  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  weaknesa  of  the  latter,  combined  with  the 
unremitting  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  favoured  the  gradual  rise  of  yative 
Princes,  who  recognized  the  pope  as  their  patron  and  protector.  When  at 
length  the  Arabs  began  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  island, 
John  XVIII.  preached  a  crusade  (1004)  against  the  infidels,  promising  to 
bestow  the  iijiand  on  those  who  should  succeed  in  expelling  them.  This  was 
effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans ,  and  their  rival 
claims  were  decided  in  favour  of  Pisa  in  1025.  The  island  was  divided 
into  four  districts,  Cagliari,  Torres  or  Logudoro,  Gallura,  and  Arborca, 
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which  were  presided  over  by  ^GiudicC  or  judges,  who  soon  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  as  independent  princes,  and  governed  the  island 
in  accordance  with  its  national  laws  and  customs.  In  1297  Boniface  VIII. 
invested  the  kings  of  Aragon  with  Sardinia,  and  they,  after  protracted 
struggles,  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  pretensions  of  Genoa,  as  well 
as  those  of  Pisa.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  native  princes  about  this 
period  was  the  Oiudichessa  Eleonora  of  Arborea  (d.  1404),  whose  contests 
with  Aragon  and  code  of  laws,  the  *  Carta  de  Logu"  (del  luogo),  attained 
great  local  celebrity.  In  1455  a  parliament  (Cortes)  was  established,  con* 
sisting  of  three  estates  (stamenti),  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  towns, 
whose  principal  business  was  the  voting  of  taxes.  Under  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  in  1479  the  native  princes  were  deprived  of  their  independence, 
and  the  island  was  now  governed,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  Spanish  Viceroys.  After  the  War  of  Succession  Spain  was 
compelled  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  to  surrender  the  island  to  the 
House  of  Austria^  which  in  1720  ceded  it  to  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  Duke  o/ 
Savoy,  in  exchange  for  Sicily.  Thenceforth  Sardinia  participated  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  family,  and  afforded  it  refuge  and  protection  during  the 
supremacy  of  Napoleon.  A  determined  attack  on  the  island  by  the  French, 
accompanied  by  Buonaparte  himself,  in  1793,  proved  a  signal  failure.  In 
consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1720  the  Duke  of  Savoy  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  which  was  exchanged  in  1861  for  that  of  King 
of  Italy. 

Literature.  The  principal  work  on  Sardinia  is  by  Count  Alberto  Per- 
rero  La  Marmora  and  is  entitled  'Voyage  en  Sardaigne  ou  Description  statis- 
tique,  physique  et  politique  de  cette  Isle'  (Paris  et  Turin,  1839-60, 
5  vols.).  The  itinerary'  from  this  work  has  been  republished  in  Ilalian 
by  Spano  (Cagliari,  1868).  An  admirable  ^  Carta  delVIsola  e  Regno  di  Sar- 
degna\  in  two  sheets  (1845,  with  the  railways  added  down  to  1888;  price 
3  fr.),  has  also  been  published  by  La  Marmora.  Most  of  the  original  sur- 
veys (1 :  50,000;  some  sheets  in  the  8.  also  1 :  25,000)  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment map  hiive  been  published.  A  good  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
island  is  given  in  a  German  work  by  G.  vom  Rath  (*Zwei  Beisen  in  Sar- 
dinien*).  The  'Guida  delP  Isola  di  Sardegna*  (Bergamo,  1896 ;  5  fr.),  by 
Francesco  Corona,  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  wish  to  explore  the 
interior.  Oomp.  also  'Sardinia  and  its  Resources'",  by  Robert  Tennant(\^oiidon, 
1886),  and  'Sardinia  and  the  Sardes\  by  C.  Edwardes  (London,  1°°^^ 


a.  From  Oolfo  degU  Aranci  to  Cagliari. 

190V2  M.  Bail  WAT  in  about  13  hrs.  (fares  84  fr.  70,  24  fr.  80^  13  fr.  90  c.). 
There  is  one  through-train  daily,  which  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
steamer  from  Civita  Vecchia,  unless  the  latter  is  more  than  three  hours  late. 

The  starting-point  of  the  chief  railway  in  Sardinia  is  Oolfo- 
Aranci- Mar ina,  on  Capo  Figariy  which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Aianci  on 
the  N.  The  trains  start  from  alongside  the  steamers.  — 1/2  ^-  Oolfo- 
Aranci- Stazione  (Railway  Restaurant,  with  rooms,  2  fr.).  —  6  M. 
Marinella,   The  train  traverses  a  rocky  and  uninhabited  district 

14  M.  Terranova - Pausania  (Alhergo  Vittoria,  R.  from  1  fr., 
unpretending;  Brit,  vice-consul,  O,  Tamponi;  Lloyds'  Agent, 
B,  Tamponi),  a  town  with  4348  inhab.,  on  the  E.  coast,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Olbia.  The  garden  of  the  Tamponi  family 
contains  a  few  traces  of  the  ancient  town-walls  and  numerous  Ro- 
man milestones  and  other  Latin  inscriptions.  The  unimportant  har- 
bour, touched  at  by  the  coasting- steamer  (p.  421),  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Golfo  di  Terranova.  It  is  sheltered  by  the 
rocky  isle  of  Tavolaraj  the  Bucina  of  the  Romans,  2V3  sq.  M.  in 
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area  and  1820  ft  in  height;  its  170  inhab.  form  a  kind  of  imperinm 
in  imperio.  The  interesting  church  of  San  SimpUcio,  immediately 
beyond  the  station  to  the  right,  dates  from  the  Pisan  period. 

2OV2  M.  Enai.  —  28  M.  Monti. 

A  brancb-Iine  (25  M.,  in  about  2  hrs.)  runs  from  Honti  to  Tempio- 
iPausania  (186Bft.  \  Alb.  Corona  di  Ferro)^  with  6611  inhab.  and  a  cork- factory, 
once  the  capital  of  the  judicature  of  Gallura,  now  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect 
and  of  a  bishop.  Above  the  town  rise  the  MtnUi  di  Limbara  (4468  ft.)*  lu 
the  neighbonrhood  is  the  Nuraghe  Majore.  The  costumes  of  the  women 
of  the  village  of  Aggius  (L  hr.'s  drive  to  the  N.W.)  are  picturesque. 

From  Tempio  a  diligence  plies  daily  (in  7  hrs. ;  fare  51/2  fr.)  to  PalaU, 
a  hamlet  on  the  K.  coast,  whence  the  island  of  La  Maddalena  (2Vs  M.)  may 
be  reached  by  sailing-boat  (steamer  thrice  weekly  from  Golfo  Aranci,  once 
a  week  from  Terranova  and  from  Santa  Teresa).  The  little  port  of 
Maddalena  (1880  inhab.;  Alb.  Scala  di  Ferro;  Alb.  Belvedere,  tolerable) 
is  the  centre  of  the  Italian  fortifications  commanding  the  strait  between 
Sardinia  and  Corsica.  A  drawbridge  and  a  causeway  connect  this  island 
with  the  islet  of  Caprera  (695  ft.  \  6  sq.  M.  in  area),  on  which,  1  M.  from 
the  bridge,  is  Garibaldi's  former  house,  in  which  he  died  (June  2nd,  1882). 
It  contains  various  relics  of  the  patriot;  in  front  of  it  is  a  colossal  bust 
of  him,  and  in  an  olive-grove  behind  the  house  is  his  grave,  which  is 
visited  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  by  Italians  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  house  may  be  reached*  on  foot  from  Maddalena  in  ca.  1  hr. 
(carr.  there  &  back  3  fr.). 

38  M.  Berchidda;  44  M.  Oschiri  (660  ft.);  55  M.  Fraigas. 

58  M .  Chilivani  (Bail.  R€8taurar^t)  is  the  junction  for  Sasmri 
and  Porto  Torres  (p.  437),  and  for  a  narrow-gauge  line  to  Tirso. 

Fbom  Chili vani  to  Tibso,  49  M.,  railway  in  ca.  6V4  brs.  (fares  5  fr.  40, 
3  fr.  15  c).  -  5Va  M.  Ozieri  (12W  ft. ;  Alb.  Italia),  a  town  of  9250  in- 
inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  situated  in  a  fertile,  cattle- rearing  district. 
Beyond  (T^/s  M.)  Vigne  the  line  ascends  in  wide  curves  to  (15  M.)  Pattada 
(2310  ft.),  its  highest  point,  and  then  rapidly  descends  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tirso  (the  ancient  Thyrsot),  the  largest  river  in  Sardinia,  a  verdant 
region  dotted  with  oak-trees.  —  18V2  M.  Buddusb;  23  M.  Osidda;  29  M. 
Benetutti;  33Vs  M.  BuUei;  351/2  M.  Amla.  —  dS^/s  M.  Bono  (quarters  at  Mar- 
tini's), finely  situated  in  the  Tirso  valley  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Ratu  (41S0  ft.), 
is  noted  for  the  handsome  costume  of  the  women.  —  411/2  M.  Bottida.  On 
a  precipitous  hill  to  the  right  is  the  picturesque  ruined  castle  of  Burgos 
(12th  cent.)  fine  view),  21/4  brs.^  walk  from  Bono.  —  43  M.  Burgos^Esporlatu; 
46  M.  Illorai.  —  The  railway  now  descends  to  the  floor  of  the  valley  and 
at  (49  M.)  TirtOy  situated  in  a  barren,  malarious  region,  joins  the  line  from 
Bosa  to  Macomer  and  Kuoro  (p.  426). 

The  next  station  in  the  direction  of  Cagliarl  is  (63  M.)  Mores.  — 
7172  M.  Torralba  (quarters,  if  necessary,  at  the  postmaster's,  2  fr.), 
with  the  richly  decorated  church  of  San  Pietro,  dating  from  the  Pisan 
period.  There  are  numerous  nuraghi  here,  one  of  which  (OesJ  ad- 
joins the  station  on  the  left  (E.),  while  another,  known  as  Santu 
AntiTie,  had  three  stories.  —  74  M.  Oiave.  Adjacent  is  the  Oampu 
Giavesu,  with  several  nuraghi.  —  79  M.  Bonorva  (1560  ft.),  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  town  with  6538  inhab.,  situated  In  a 
district  at  one  time  infested  by  brigands.  It  has  a  mineral  spring 
and  a  remount-d^p6t.  The  train  ascends  in  curves  through  three 
tunnels  to  the  plateau  of  La  Campeda  (2230  ft.),  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  two  Sardinian  provinces  of  Sassaxi  and  Ca- 
gliarl. —  Beyond  (891/2  M.)  Campeda  we  descend  again  to  — 
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95  M.  Xacomer.  —  Albbago  b  Bistobamtb  dblla  Stazzonb,  at  the 
station,  very  fair,  B.  2  fr. ^  travellers  arriving  in  the  evening  should 
secure  rooms  in  advance,  as  trains  from  four  directions  stop  here  for  the 
night.  —  Albbboo  b  Teattobxa  Toscaka,  in  the  town,  unpretending.  — 
Railway  Buffet^  cheap  and  unpretending. 

Macomer  (1890  ft.),  a  small  town  with  3488inhab.,  is  the  junc- 
tion of  narrow-gauge  lines  to  Bosa  and  Nuoro  (see  below),  the  station 
for  which  lies  about  50  paces  from  the  main-line  station.  The  town 
Is  situated  on  a  barren  plateau  of  basaltic  trachyte  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Catena  del  Marghiney  commanding  distant  views 
of  the  Gennargentu  and  other  peaks  of  the  central  chain.  In  front 
of  the  church  are  three  Roman  milestones,  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  Roman  road  from  Carales  (Cagliari)  to  Turris  (Poito  Torres) 
passed  this  way. 

Several  of  the  best-preserved  NuragM  are  to  be  found  in  the  environs 
of  Hacomer.  These  monuments  are  sufiloiently  conspicuous,  but  as  they 
are  often  difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  rank  grass  and  underwood  sur- 
rounding them,  the  services  of  a  guide  will  be  found  acceptable.  The  most 
interesting  are  the  almost  perfect  *Nwagh6  Sueeoconit,  on  the  Bosa  road, 
21/sH.  to  the  K.W.  of  the  station,  which  may  be  ascended  in  the  interior;  the 
*Ifwagh9  di  Santa  Barbara^  about  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone  upon  a  lofty  square  base,  also  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation ;  and  the  Nuraghe  Pattada^  6  M.  to  the  8. W.  A  similar  monument 
is  the  Nuraghe  Tamuli  (much  injured),  >/«  M.  to  the  K.  of  the  last  and 
iVs  M.  to  the  W.  of  Macomer.  About  60  paces  to  the  E.  of  the  Tamuli, 
and  partly  concealed  by  thistles,  are  six  cones  of  stone  ($(U  ptdra*  mar^ 
muradas  de  Tamuli),  5  ft.  in  height,  three  of  them  with  women^s  breasts. 

Fbom  Macomeb  to  Bosa,  30  M.,  two  trains  daily  in  2V4  hrs.  —  Stations : 
SindiOy  Tinnura,  Tresnwaghes,  NigolOHA,  Uodolo.  —  ^  M.  Beta  {Jdb.  MvronL, 
poor),  a  seaport  with  6800  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  a  Boman  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Temo  (the  ancient 
Temut\  ty*  M.  from  its  mouth  (coasting-steamer,  see  p.  421).  It  is  domina^ 
ed  by  the  ruined  castle  of  Serraoalle^  built  about  1100. 

Fbom  Macombb  to  Nuobo,  SSi/s  H.,  two  trains  daily  in  3Vs  hrs.  —  The 
nuraghe  of  Santa  Barbara  appears  on  the  left  soon  after  we  quit  Macomer, 
and  many  others  are  seen  farther  on.  —  SVs  M.  BiroH,  also  a  station  on 
the  main  line ;  6  M.  Bortigali.  —  8  M.  SiUmut,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the 
tn^  Nuraghe  MadroM.  iO^/z  M.  Lei;  13  M.  Boldtana,  We  traverse  a  barren 
and  malarious  region  to  (16  H.)  Tirto^  where  our  line  is  Joined  by  that 
from  Chilivani  (p.  425).  —  25Vs  M.  Orotelli,  —  At  (271/2  M.)  OnifeH,  between 
the  station  and  the  village,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  are  some  well-preserved 
Domus  de  Gianas  (p.  42d).  From  Oniferi  i^  diligence  runs  daily  in  l*/«  hr. 
to  Orant  and  thence  in  3  hrs.  to  Oavoi^  which  is  within  6  hrs.'  ride  of 
Sorgono  (p.  437)  vi&  Ovodda  and  Tiana.  ~  35  M.  Prato.  —  38Vs  M.  Vnoro 
{Alb.  Totcano;  Alb.  Progretio^  Caffk  near  the  Piaaza  Pubbliea),  a  town  with 
6740  inhab.,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (1905  ft.),  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  of  a  bishop.  Until  recently  this  was  the  centre  of  the  troubles 
with  brigands  in  Sardinia.  The  large  prison  is  the  most  conspicuous 
building  in  the  town.  Picturesque  costumes.  In  a  small  viUley  to  the 
E.  are  some  good  specimens  of  Domus  de  Oianas  (p.  423).  Diligences  ply 
hence  daily  in  6  hrs.  via  Orune  to  Bitti^  in  474  hrs.  via  Paludi  and  Qaltelli  to 
the  seaport  of  Oroeei  (Lloyd's  Agent,  F.  8.  Guiso-,  coasting-steamer,  p.  421), 
and  in  43/4  hrs.  via  Paludi  to  Dorgali  (Alb.  Mula,  unpretending  but  good). 
The  costumes  of  this  district  are  picturesque,  l^ear  Dorgali  are  several 
stalactite  caverns  (Orotta  Nuova,  Orotta  del  Sue  Uarino,  the  latter  accessible 
from  the  sea  only)  and  prehistoric  rock-tombs  (Domus  de  Gianas,  p.  423). 
Moufflons  (p.  431)  abound  in  the  fine  forests.  From  Dorgali  diligences 
ply  daily  to  the  N,  to  Orosei  (272  hrs. ;  steamer,  see  p.  421)  and  to  the  S. 
to  Baunci  (see  p.  436). 
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101  M.  Birori  (p.  426).  Near  the  station,  at  Tancasa  Marcht&a^ 
is  a  dolmen.  —  lOdi/2  ^*  Borore.  The  train  rapidly  descends.  To 
the  right  of  (109  M.)  Abhasanta  (omn.  to  Sorgono,  see  p.  437)  is  the 
well-preserved  nuraghe  of  Lota,  The  nnraghe  of  Aiga  and  several 
other  naraghi  and  tumuli  are  seen  farther  on.  Near  (114  M.) 
Paulilatino  is  the  nuraghe  of  LugherraSf  which  has  lately  been  ex- 
plored. —  Beyond  (120 1/2  M.)  Bafdadu  we  obtain  a  fine  view,  to 
the  right,  of  the  Campidano  Plairiy  which  the  train  enters  at  (125  M.) 
Solarussa.  The  vegetation  now  assumes  a  more  African  character  ^ 
cacti  take  the  place  of  heaps  of  stones  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
fields.  A  few  palms  appear.  The  excellent  white  wine  known  as 
Vemcuicia  is  produced  near  Solarussa.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Tirso 
and  reaches  (128  M.)  8imaxi$,  whence  a- road  leads  to  Fordongianus 
(p.  428). 

182  M.  Orlfitano  (Alhergo  IndustriaU,  R.  2  fr..  Alb,  Eleonora^ 
both  in  the  Piazza  Roma,  with  restaurants ;  E,  Oreca  Seu^  also  in 
the  Piazza,  with  excellent  rooms  to  let;  Railway  Restaurant),  a 
town  with  7100  inhab.  and  important  potteries,  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  is  situated  on  the  Tirso,  in  a  marshy  district  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Gampldano  plain.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Othoea,  the  former  capital  of  the  district  of  Arhoria.  Several  towers 
of  the  medisval  fortifications  are  still  standing,  the  finest  being 
that  in  the  Piazza  Roma  (where  interesting  local  costumes  may  be 
seen  on  market-days).  The  Cathedral,  of  the  18th  cent.,  containing 
a  few  pictures  by  G.  Marghinotti  (d.  1865),  occupies  the  site  of  an 
earlier  building  dating  from  1228.  Of  this  the  lower  part  of  the 
belfry  (14th  cent.)  is  still  extant,  while  a  few  Gothic  reliefs  of  the 
same  period  are  shown  in  the  vestry  and  sacristy.  The  Piazza  del 
Municipio  is  embellished  with  a  marble  Statue  of  Eleonora  d'Ar- 
borea  (p.  424),  by  Magni  of  Florence.  Signer  Pieschedda,  an  ad- 
vocate, owns  a  collection  of  prehistoric  and  Phoenician  antiquities, 
which  is  shown  to  strangers  after  previous  application. 

EXCDB810K8.  Tharros,  about  ISVs  M.  to  the  W. ,  may  he  reached  by 
carriage  in  21/4  brs.  (5  fr. ;  provisions  should  be  taken).  The  road  creases 
the  Tirso  and  leads  to  (5  M.)  Cobras,  a  village  on  the  salt  lake  (stagno; 
excellent  fishing)  of  the  same  name,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  where 
Eleonora  of  Arborea  first  accorded  the  Carta  de  Logu  (p.  424)  to  her 
subjects.  To  the  W.,  between  the  sea  and  the  stagno,  the  sandy  peninsula 
of  Sinis  terminates  in  the  Capo  di  San  Marco  ^  where  the  ruined  abbey- 
church  of  San  Oiovanni  di  Sinis  approximately  indicates  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Phcenician  town  of  Tharroi^  of  which  a  few  scanty  remains  are 
left.  Farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  coast,  is  situated  the  Necropolis^  destroyed 
by  years  of  ruthless  treasure-seeking. 

Another  excursion  (by  carriage  in  2Vs-S  hrs.)  is  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  town  of  Comtts^  situated  on  the  coast,  13  H.  to  the  N.W. 

A  still  more  attractive  excursion  (diligence  in  2^/4  hrs.  •,  fare  II/2  fr.)  is 
that  to  MilU,  a  village  ^ituated  about  I3y2  H.  to  the  K.,  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Ferru,  the  S.  peak  of  the  Monte  Urtieu  (3450  ft.),  an  extinct  volcano.  Milta 
(quarters  at  Zoecheddu**)  is  celebrated  for  its  orange  -  plantations ,  which 
perfume  the  air  far  and  near.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Bosco  di  Villa/lor, 
belongs  to  the  Marchese  Boyl  (no  adm.  to  the  chateau  in  the  village)  ana 
contains  about  5(X),(X)0  orange  and  lemon  trees,  sheltered  from  the  wind 
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by  huge  ivy-wreathed  elm  and  laurel  trees<  —  The  inhabitants  of  Hilis 
and  those  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  San  Vero  MiiU  are  met  with  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  in  their  distinctive  custumes  in  all  parts  of  Sardinia, 
hawking  f^uit,  baskets  of  reeds  or  palm-fibre,  etc.  (see  p.  489). 

To  Fordongianus,  about  15Vs  M.  to  the  N.B.,  by  carriage  in  8  hrs.  (dili- 
gence in  about  4  hrs. ;  fare  1  fr.  66  c.).  —  The  modern  viUage  (Alb.  Piras) 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum  Trajani^  the  greater  part  of  which 
lies  3-6  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil.  Relics  of  ancient  buildings 
are  seen  on  every  side,  and  a  few  antiquities  have  been  collected  in  the 
Casa  del  Comune.  Near  the  river  is  a  thermal  spring,  with  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  baths.  On  the  opposite  bank,  on  the  way  to  Villa  Nnova^ 
are  the  scanty  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  diligence  goes  on  vi&  Biu<uhi 
(with  some  well-preserved  domus  de  gianas  in  the  village  itself),  Ntonelit 
and  Oriveri  to  Sorgono  (p.  487),  reached  from  Fordongianus  in  7  hrs. 

Beyond  Oristano  the  raiiway  to  Cagliari  skirts  several  marshy 
lakes,  separated  only  by  narrow  strips  of  land  from  the  Bay  ofOris' 
tano,  —  142  M.  Marrubiu,  i^/^M.  to  the  S.  of  which  lies  Terralba, 
from  the  12th  to  the  16th  cent,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  who  now  resides 
at  Ale$,  IOV2  M.  to  the  N.E.  — 147  M.  Uras,  In  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
base  of  the  volcanic  Monte  Arci,  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by 
the  Marchese  d'Oristano  over  the  Spanish  viceroy  in  1470. — 1531/2  M. 
PabiUoni8»  To  the  left  is  the  castle  of  Monreale  (890  ft.),  once  the 
seat  of  the  Giudici  of  Arborea ,  stiU  in  excellent  preservation.  — 
169  M.  San  Oavino^  whence  a  mineral-line  diverges  to  the  Important 
lead-mine  of  Montevecehio  (p.  434).  Saffron  Is  largely  cultivated 
here,  —  163  M.  Sanluri  is  a  large  viUage  where  in  1409  King  Mar- 
tin II.  of  Sicily,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  defeated  Branca- 
leone  Doria,  husband  of  Eleonora  (d.  1404)  and  her  heir  in  the 
government  of  Arborea;  167  M.  Samassi,  whence  a  mineral-line  runs 
to  ViUacidrQ.  —  171  M.  Serramanna  (115  ft.);  1741/2  M.  ViUasor. 
The  village  of  Moncutir,  with  graves  of  the  stone  age,  lies  on  the 
volcanic  hill  to  the  left.  —  From  (180  M.)  Deeimomannu  (43  ft.) 
a  branch-line  diverges  to  Igleslas  (p.  433).  —  182  M.  Aasemini. 
The  line  now  skirts  the  Stagno  di  Cagliari  (on  the  right).  —  185.M. 
Elmas.  On  the  limestone  slopes  to  the  left,  just  before  Cagliari, 
lies  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient  Garales  (p.  429).  —  19072  M. 
Cagliari, 

b.  Cagliari  and  its  Environs. 

The  Station  of  the  main  railway  (to  Iglesias,  Sassari,  and  Oolfo  Aranci) 
is  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town  (PI.  A,  4)^  that  of  the  narrow-gauge 
railway  (to  Mandas«  Sorgono,  and  Tortali)  is  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  town 
(PI.  D,  6).    Cabs,  see  p.  429. 

Arrival  by  Sea.  The  steamers  lie  to  at  the  quay  of  the  Darsena,  but 
a  small  boat  is  necessary  for  embarking  or  disembarking  (40  0.,  with 
luggage  60  c. ;  bargain  advisable). 

Hotels.  Albkkqo  Sgala  di  Fkrbo  TPl.  a :  G,  4,  5),  Viale  Begina  Mar- 
gherita  5,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2V2-3,  B.  1,  d^j.  »,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  10, 
omn.  1  fr.,  with  garden,  good  restaurant,  and  baths,  well  spoken  of-,  Al- 
BBBGo  QuATTBo  MoBi  (PI.  b J  B,  4),  Largo  Carlo  Felice,  B.  from  2  fr.,  with 
a  frequented  restaurant.  —  Bestaurants.  Torino  (see  below);  Cafi'Re$iau- 
rant  on  the  Bastione  (p.  430),  open  in  summer  only.  —  Oafes.  Torino^  Via 
Boma  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  6)  \  Rom<t^  in  the  same  street.  —  Oonfeotioners.    Clavot^ 
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Riggi,  it  Co.,  Piazza  Teane  2  (Fl.  B,  8);  Tramer,  Piazzetta  Martiri  d'ltalia, 
Via  Manno  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  and  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  A,  B,  3). 

Baths.  Bagni  Cerruti,  Via  Vittorio  Porcile  12  (PI.  C,  5).  —  Sea-baths: 
JSiabtUmento  Devoto  (to  the  S.W.  of  PI.  A,  6),  on  the  road  across  the  Plaia, 
A  little  short  of  the  Ponte  della  Scafa  (p.  433;  tramway). 

Thoatrea.  Teairo  Civieo  (PI.  G,  4),  in  the  Gastello  (p.  430) ;  PoUteama 
Margheriia  (PI.  C.  5),  Viale  Regina  Margherita ;  PoUteama  Carhoniy  Piazza  del 
Carmine  (PI.  A,  4)}  Eden  (variety  theatre),  iu  the  Palazzo  Vivanet  (PI.  A,  4). 

Photographs.  E.  Mawri^  Corao  Vittorio  Emanuele ;  Niitiniy  Piazza  Yenne  \ 
Fa/ef»(m,  Via  Sardegna^  Canzoni^  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Via  Lodovico  Bailie  22  (PI.  B,  4)  ;  open  8-2 
and  4-8;  Continental  mall  distributed  7-8  p.m.  —  Branch-offices  in  the 
Piazzetta  Martiri  dltalia  and  the  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  A,  B,  8). 

British  Consul,  8ig.  Henry  B.  Pemis.  —  American  Oonsnlar  Agent,  Sig. 
Aiphonee  Dol.  —  Lloyd^s  Agent,  ^g.  Pietro  Buffa. 

Steamboat  Office  of  the  Navigazione  Qenerale  ItaUana^  Viale  Begina 
Hargherita  2d,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Roma  (PI.  G,  6). 

Sardinian  Alpine  Glub  (Club  Aipino  Sardo),  Via.Gaetano  Cima  4. 

Gabs,  with  one  horse,  per  drive  in  the  town,  to  the  stations,  or  to 
Ihe  harbour  1  fr.,  at  night  IV2  fr- ;  luggage  20  c. 

Diligences  (Servixio  Veiture).  To  San  Vito,  41  H.,  daily  in  lli/s  hrs. 
(fare  6V2  fr.)  vi&  Quarto  Sant' Elena  (41/2  M. ;  p.  433),  San  Qrtgorio  (Idi/s  M.), 
San  Priamo  (3iy2  M.),  and  Muravera  (38V2M.).  [From  San  Priamo  a  diligence 
plies  daily  in  2  hr?.  to  (10  M.)  Cattiadet.  the  largest  Italian  penal  settle- 
ment.] —  To  MonasUr.  13  M.  to  the  N.,  daily  in  8  hrs.  (2  fr.).  —  To 
(IT1/2  M.)  Pula  (p.  433)  daily  in  4  hrs.  (fare  2  fr.)  vi&  La  Plaia,  (131/2  M.) 
Sarroch,  and  (16  H.)  San  Pietro  di  Pula.  From  Pula  to  (2OV2  M.)  Teulada 
in  5  hrs.  vi&  (12  M.)  Domus  de  Maria  (4  fr.). 

Steam  Tramway  (Tramvia  del  Campidano)  from  the  corner  of  the 
Largo  Carlo  Felice  (PI.  B,  6)  and  Via  Roma  to  (6^/2  M.)  Quarto  SanVElena, 
(p.  433),  ca.  8  times  daily  in  about  1  hr.  (fares  60,  35  c). 

Wine  of  the  country  cheap  and  good.  Finer  varieties  are  Vemaccia  (strong, 
but  acid ;  p.  427) ;  Malvagia  (p.  433),  MoscatOy  Cannonao^  Monica^  Ncueo^  and 
Qirby  sweet.  —  The  Bread  of  Sardinia  is  excellent,  and  sweet  cakes  (pirichit- 
tus,  scandelaus,  mustazzolus,  gesminus,  etc.)  are  a  specialty  of  CJagliari.  — 
At  the  Festival  of  St.  Ephttius  (Hay  i8t-4th;  comp.  p.  433)  peasants  from 
all  parts  of  Sardinia  pour  into  Gagliari,  affording  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  studying  the  national  costumes. 

Cdgiiuri  (Sardinian,  Casteddu),  the  Carales  of  the  Romans,  a 
very  ancient  town  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  with  48,000  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect,  an  archbishop, 
the  Sardinian  commander-in-chief,  and  a  university.  It  lies  on  an 
extensive  bay,  bounding  the  flat  district  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island, 
and  terminated  on  the  W.  by  Capo  Spartivento  and  on  the  E.  by  Capo 
Carbonara.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  projects  the  Capo  di  Sant'Elia^ 
which  forms  one  extremity  of  the  Qolfo  di  Quarto.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  lagoons,  which  yield  abundance  of  salt; 
the  8tagno  di  Cagliari  on  the  W.  and  the  Stagno  di  Molentargius  on 
the  E.  side.  Cagliari  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
a]}d  consists  of  four  distinct  quarters :  the  old  town  or  Castello  (Sard. 
Castedd^e  stisu);  below  it,  to  the  E.,  Villanova;  and  lastly  Marina 
9Lnd  Stampacej  the  latter  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  suburb  of  8anV 
Avendrace,  Gagliari  is  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  arid  towns  in  Italy. 

The  tree -shaded  Via  Roma  (PI.  A,  B,  4-6),  which  begins  at 
the  main  railway-station  and  stretches  like  a  quay  along  the  harbour 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  is  the  fashionable  corso  in  the  evening. 
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At  the  beginning  of  it,  to  the  left,  is  the  handsome  new  Town  HaU 
(PI.  A,B,  4).  From  this  the  broad  Largo  Carlo  FtUet  (PI.  B,  4)  ascends 
past  two  handsome  market-halls  (interesting  scenes  In  the  morn- 
ing) to  the  Piazza  Ybnnb  (PI.  B,  3),  the  centre  of  the  modern  town. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Largo  Carlo  Felice  is  a  bronze  8tai%u  of 
Charles  Felix  J.,  in  Roman  costume  (1860),  and  in  the  Piazza 
Yenne  rises  an  ancient  column,  erected  here  in  1822  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  road  to  Porto  Torres.  The  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
town  passes  between  the  statue  and  the  column,  separating  the 
Largo  from  the  piazza  and  running  in  the  direction  of  the  coast. 
Its  upper  portion  is  the  Via  Manno  (or  popularly  La  Costa;  PI.  B, 
C,  4\  and  its  lower  portion  is  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  A, 
B,  3).  The  Via  Manno  is  the  busiest  street  in  Cagliari,  with 
numerous  shops,  where  among  other  things  the  gold  ornaments 
commonly  worn  by  the  country-people  should  be  observed.  It  tra- 
verses the  Piazzetta  Martiri  d'ltalia,  with  a  pyramidal  monument,  and 
farther  on  descends  via  the  Piazza  della  Costituzione  (PI.  0,  4)  to 
Vlllanova,  where  it  is  called  Via  QcrihaUi  (PI.  D,  3,  4). 

The  ♦ViALB  Bboina  Elena  (PI.  C,  D,  4-2),  a"  picturesque  pro- 
menade, leads  to  the  left  (E.)  from  the  Piazza  della  Costituzione 
beneath  the  precipitous  Castello  to  the  Giardino  Pubblico.  Above  us 
(to  the  left)  we  see  the  picturesque  rear  of  the  castle-buildings  and 
of  the  cathedral  and  its  rock-hewn  crypt;  below  us  (to  the  right) 
lies  Villanova  with  its  quaint  tiled  roofs,  beyond  which  stretches 
a  beautiful  view  to  Capo  Sant'Elia  and  across  the  wide  plain  of 
Quarto  to  the  mountains  of  the  Serpeddi  and  the  Sette  Fratelli.  — 
From  the  Giardino  Puhhlico  (PI.  0,  1),  with  its  luxuriant  southern 
vegetation,  we  may  ascend  to  the  W.  to  the  Buon  Cammino  pro- 
menade, see  p.  432. 

The  street  ascends  to  the  left  in  two  zigzags  from  the  Piazzetta 
Martiri  d'ltalia  (see  above)  to  the  ^Castello,  which  still  has  its  an- 
cient gates,  towers,  and  walls,  and  contains  the  chief  buildings  and 
the  palaces  of  the  nobility.  At  the  top  is  the  new  Passeggiata 
Umberto  Ftimo  (PI.  C,  4),  a  covered  promenade  adjoined  by  the 
BastionCy  a  terrace  laid  out  on  the  old  bastion  of  Santa  Caterlna  and 
planted  with  shady  pine-trees.  These  command  a  fine  view  and  form 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  points  in  the  town.  The  Via  Vnivenitd, 
leads  hence  to  the  left  to  the  University  (see  below)  and  to  the 
imposing  Torre  deU'EUfante  (PI.  0,  3) ,  erected  in  1307  by  the 
Pisans,  as  the  metrical  inscription  records. 

The  University  (PL  0,  3,  4),  founded  in  1596,  and  remodelled 
in  1764  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  of  Savoy,  is  attended  by  about 
270  students.  The  Library  contains  over  70,000  vols.;  among  the 
MSS.  are  the  forged  Pergamene  di  Arborea.  In  the  second  room 
of  the  interesting  Mineralogical  and  Palaeontological  Collections 
(director.  Prof.  Lovisato)  are  the  skull  and  bones  of  a  crocodile  found 
in  the  Piazza  d'Armi.  The  Zoological  Museum  contains  a  collection 
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of  Sardinian  birds  and  some  fine  examples  of  the  moufflon  (p.  426), 
a  rare  yariety  of,  mountain-sheep. 

Proceeding  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  Santa  Gaterina 
Bastion,  we  reach  the  ancient  Torre  deU^AquUa,  now  incorporated 
in  the  Palazso  Boyl,  in  the  narrow  Via  Lamarmora  (PI.  C,  4-2j, 
the  main  streist  in  the  Gastello,  running  N.  and  S.  on  the  steep  hill. 
Two  or  three  streets  run  parallel  with  the  Via  Lamarmora,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  steep  lanes  or  dark  archways  and  flights 
of  steps.  In  the  middle  of  the  Gastello  is  the  little  terraced  Piazza 
DHL  MuNiciPio,  with  the  former  Palazzo  Comunale  (PI.  G,  3).  The 
flight  of  steps  to  the  right  ascends  to  the  — 

Cathedral  {Santa  Cecilia;  PI.  0,  3),  completed  in  1312  by  the 
Pisans,  but  afterwards  altered  and  modernized.  The  baroque  front 
•has  been  removed,  revealing  the  simple  Pisan  facade  behind  it, 
which  has  been  restored  in  harmony  with  the  old  side-portals. 

At  the  entrance  are  two  ambones  with  scenes  from  the  New  Testament 
(early  Pisan  work  of  the  2nd  half  of  the  12th  cent.).  —  In  the  N.  transept  is 
the  tomb  of  Martin  II.  of  Sicily  (d.  1409).  The  chapelA  contain  a  few 
monuments  in  the  rococo  style.  »  In  the  crypt  are  monuments  to  the 
queen  of  Louis  XVIII.,  a  princess  of  Savoy  (d.  1810),  and  to  the  only 
son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  (d.  1799). 

Farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  Piazza  Indipendenza,  is  the  restored 
Pisan  Torre  San  Pancrazio  (PI.  C,  2;  14th  cent.),  commanding  a 
good  view  (opened  by  the  custodian  of  the  museum).  The  new. 
building  adjoining  the  Torre  is  occupied  by  the  national  Musenm 
of  Antiquities,  founded  by  King  Gharles  Felix  in  1800,  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  containing  the  most  complete  collection 
of  Sardinian  antiquities.  Visitors  admitted  on  application  to  the 
director,  Professor  Ant.  Taramelli. 

Two  rooms  only  are  as  yet  ready.  Room  I.  Primitive  Sardinian  anti- 
quities. The  glass-case  contains  flint  knives,  vertebrse  of  the  tunny-fish 
(used  as  ornaments),  and  shells,  all  found  in  prehistoric  caverns.  Farther  on 
is  a  cork  model  of  the  Nuraghe  Nieddu  (p.  437),  which  can  be  taken  by 
pieces;  around  it  are  stones  used  in  working  the  obsidian  out  of  which 
the  primitive  inhabitants  made  their  knives  and  weapons.  On  the  walls 
is  an  excellent  collection  of  Sardinian  bronzes,  nearly  all  found  in  or 
near  nuraghi,  and  marked  by  a  style  of  workmanship,  which  though 
crude  and  primitive,  is  thoroughly  characteristic.  These  objects  include 
animals,  warriors  (generally  on  foot,  a  few  on  oxen),  gods,  sacred  lamps 
in  the  form  of  ships,  arms,  utensils,  and  stone  moulds  for  bronze-castings. 
—  Room  II.  Phoenician  antiquities.  The  objects  in  this  room  were  found 
in  the  necropoles  of  Tharros  (p.  427)  and  lITora  (p.  433)  and  include  gems, 
Bcarabsei,  works  in  gold  and  silver,  and  masks.  —  Tlie  other  rooms  are 
not  yet  in  order.  Roou  III  will  contain  antiquities  of  the  Roman  period, 
including  pottery,  inscriptions,  bronze  coins,  and  a  large  collection  of 
glass  vessels  with  beautiful  metallic  lustre.  Room  IV  will  be  devoted 
to  the  large  stone  monuments  and  sculptures  and  to  the  Phoenician,  Latin, 
and  Greek  inscriptions.  Room  V  will  contain  sarcophagi,  architectural 
fragments,  two  granite  sphinxes,  and  Phoenician  tombstones.  The  Upper 
Floob  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  pictures  of  the  14-18th  cent.,  includ- 
ing a  fine  polyptych  from  Ottana.  Here  also  will  be  shown  a  sword  of 
honour  of  Napoleon  I.,  a  bronze  bust  of  Charles  Felix,  and  marble  busts 
of  A.  La  Marmora  (p.  424)  and  of  Senator  Spano ,  the  latter  one  of  the 
9hief  patrons  of  the  museum. 
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The  Castello  is  terminated  on  the  N.  by  the  Citadel  (PI.  G,  1), 
through  which  we  may  reach  the  Buon  Gammimo  promenade  (PI.  B, 
G,  1,  2),  which  rans  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the  Pk'assa  d'Armij 
passing  the  Carlo  Alberto  Barracks  (PI.  G,  1),  on  the  right,  and  the 
new  Prison^  also  on  the  right.  A  road  to  the  left  descends  immediately 
beyond  the  barracks  to  the  Roman  Amphitheatre  (Pi.  B,  1),  the 
greater  axis  of  which  measures  95^2  yds**  ^^e  lesser  79  yds.,  while 
the  arena  was  about  55  by  34  yds.  A  natural  depression  in  the  rock 
which  slopes  hence  towards-  the  sea  was  turned  to  account  in  its 
construction,  and  most  of  the  rows  of  seats  are  hewn  in  the  rock, 
while  the  open  S.  extremity  was  closed  by  masonry.  Below  the 
amphitheatre  are  the  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2;  open  on 
Thurs.,  4-7),  and  the  Poor  House  (Pi.  B,  1),  formerly  a  Gapuchin 
conyent. 

The  Botanic  Garden  and  the  garden  of  the  Poor  House  contain  the 
considerable  remains  of  ^nct«»<  ^«ervo«r<,  subterranean  canals,  etc.,  hewn 
in  the  rock,  testifying  not  only  to  the  difficulties  of  the  water-supply  in 
ancient  Carales  (which  was  wholly  dependent  upon  rain-water)  but  also 
to  Roman  skill  in  forming  waterworks.  The  aqueduct  is  continued  along 
the  cliffs  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  Farther  on,  on  the  same  rocky  plateau, 
is  situated  an  extensive  JfeeropolU,  Nearest  the  town  are  the  older  Punic 
TombSy  consisting  of  subterranean  chambers  hewn  perpendicularly  in  the 
limestone  rock.  (.Caution  must  be  used,  as  many  of  the  entrances  are  over- 
grown with  plants.)  Farther  to  the  W.  are  the  Roman  Tombs^  which  are 
usually  hewn  horizontally  in  the  rock.  Several  Roman  tombs  also  border 
the  road  to  the  8.,  leading  through  the  suburb  of  Sanf  Avendrace  (p.  429). 
The  finest  of  these  is  the  Orotta  della  Vipera  (closed;  fee  to  the  keeper), 
with  a  handsome  facade  and  two  serpents  on  the  top,  being  the  tomb  of 
Atilia  Pomptilla  and  her  husband  Cassius  Philippus,  who  died  here  as 
exiles  from  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Latin  and  Greek  inscriptions.    Excellent  view  from  the  top  of  the  plateau. 

A  number  of  Roman  Private  Houses ,  erroneously  named  House 
of  TigelUus  (PI.  A,  2),  have  been  excavated  in  the  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (entrance  by  No.  253  j  closed ;  most  conveniently  visited 
on  the  way  back  from  the  Grotta  della  Vipera).  The  triclinium  with 
a  mosaic  pavement  and  the  stucco  walls  with  traces  of  coloured  de- 
corations should  be  noticed.  The  ancient  Garales  (p.  429)  lay  farther 
to  the  N.W.  than  the  modern  city,  stretching  for  a  considerable 
distance  between  the  foot  of  the  slope  and  the  lagoon,  which  was 
an  open  bay  of  the  sea  until  the  Middle  Ages. 

Environs.  The  ruined  castle  of  San  MicMe  (390  ft.),  is/i  U.  to  the 
K.  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi  (see  above),  commands  a  view  of  the  Stagno  di 
Cagliari  and  of  the  Oampidano,  or  plain  extending  from  8.E.  to  N.W. 
between  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari  and  the  Gulf  of  Oristano.  This  plain  is 
fertile  in  oil,  corn,  and  wine,  and  well-populated,  though  exposed  to  fever 
at  many  points.  It  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  a  southern  land,  the 
climate  being  hot  and  rain  very  scarce.  Here,  as  in  Sicily,  the  fields  are 
usually  enclosed  with  tall  hedges  of  cactus.  The  habits  and  costumes  of 
the  natives  are  in  many  ways  peculiar.  The  villages  are  all  built  of  unflred 
(sun-dried)  bricks  (ladirU).  The  old-fashioned  Sardinian  round  dance,  ac- 
companied by  the  rustic  double  flute  (launeddas)^  is  sometimes  performed 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Most  of  the  red  wines  are  good  but  soon 
deteriorate. 

From  Cagliari  to  thk  Capo  Sant'Elia,  iV4  hr.  to  the  8.B.  —  We 
follow  the  road  leading  to  the  E.  from  the  Viale  di  Buonaria  (PI.  D,  6), 
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and  pass  the  remains  of  the  very  ancient  church  of  8an  Bardiglio.  The 
church  of  0/4  hr.)  Santa  Maria  di  Bwmaria  contains  numerous  YOtive 
offerings  from  mariners  and  convicts.  About  Va  hr.  to  the  S.E.  is  the 
large  prison  of  San  BartolomeOy  accommodating  the  convicts  employed  in 
the  salt-works.  In  i/s  hr.  more  we  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  Oapo  BanV 
Elia  (456  ft.),  where  some  rude  attempts  at  hewing  the  rock  appear  to 
indicate  that  an  ancient  settlement  once  existed  here.  An  inscription  in 
the  museum  at  Gagliari  mentions  a  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  on  this  spot. 
In  returning  we  may  vi^it  the  salt-works  to  the  N.E.  of  San  Bartolomeo. 

From  Gaoliahi  to  Quabto  8ant*  Elena,  4Vs  M.  to  the  N.E.  The  road 
starts  from  the  Villanova  quarter  of  the  town.  On  the  right  we  have  a 
view  of  the  Capo  Sanf  Elia  and  the  Stagno  di  Mokntarffius,  The  steam 
tramway  mentioned  at  p.  429  makes  a  sweep  towards  the  "S.  and  runs 
Tia  Firri  (3  H.),  Monterrato  (SVs  M.  $  p.  436),  Selargitu  (6  M. ;  festival  on 
Oct.  22nd),  and  Quartuceto.  At  both  Pirri  and  Selargius  there  are  large 
wine-vaults  »nd  distilleries.  <luarto  Bant'Elena,  a  thriving  village  with 
8610  inhab.,  is  worthy  of  a  visit  on  a  Sunday  (except  in  Lent),  though 
the  rich  costumes  and  curious  gold  ornaments  of  Asiatic  type  once  com- 
•naonly  worn  by  the  women  are  now  rarely  'seen.  Excellent  Malvagia 
(malmsey)  wine  is  produced  near  Quarto.  On  May  21st  the  festival  of 
St.  Helena  is  celebrated  here,  the  main  feature  of  it  being  a  procession 
of  richly-decked  teams  of  oxen. 

Fbom  Gagliari  to  Pula  and  Kora,  17Vs  M.  to  the  S.W.  (diligence, 
see  p.  429 ;  better  by  carriage  in  2Vs  brs.  \  provisions  should  be  taken).  The 
road  intersects  La  Plata.,  a  series  of  sandy  islands  connected  by  numerous 
bridges  and  separating  the  Stagno  di  Gagliari  from  the  sea.  Only  the  first 
(Seafa)  of  the  eight  channels  between  these  islands  shows  any  considerable 
current.  At  the  (1  hr.)  end  of  La  Plaia  is  the  hamlet  of  La  Maddalena^ 
whence  a  mineral-railway  runs  towards  the  mountains.  The  road  then 
skirts  the  W.  coast  of  the  Oulf  of  Gagliari,  with  large  olive-plantations  to 
the  left,  which,  with  the  unhealthy  village  of  Orri^  belong  to  the  Marchese 
di  Nisza.  Beyond  Sarvoeh  we  pass  San  Fietro  di  Pula  (on  the  right),  and 
beyond  (1  hr.)  Pula  (Alb,  Beccaria)  we  go  on  to  0/4  hr.)  the  old  church  of 
SanCEfitiQ.  The  Phoenician  (and  afterwards  Roman)  town  of  Nora,  said  . 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  town  in  Sardinia,  lay  upon  the  foot-hills 
beginning  here,  a  situation  characteristic  of  Phoenician  settlements  (comp. 
Garales,  Tharros,  Sulci,  all  in  Sardinia).  A  few  traces  of  this  town  are  still 
visible  (a  small  theatre,  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  tombs,  etc. ;  also  some 
ruined  buildings  in  the  sea).  At  the  festival  of  St.  Ephisius  (p.  429)  the 
body  of  the  saint  is  brought  hither  in  solemn  procession  from  Gagliari 
and  exhibited  for  two  days.  The  people  then  put  up  in  the  buildings 
standing  here,  which  are  provided  with  the  necessary  utensils  (keys  at  Pula). 

c.  Iglesias  and  S.W.  Sardinia. 

From  Gagliari  to  Iolbbias,  34  M.,  railway  twice  daily  in  about 
2  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  26,  4  fr.  40,  2  fr.  50  c). 

The  Railway  to  Iglesias  diverges  from  the  main  line  at  Dc- 
cimomannia.t  10^/2  M.  from  Gagliari;  see  p.  428.  —  12  M.  Via; 
19^2  ^*  Siliqua,  On  a  steep  isolated  hill  to  the  left  is  the  castle  of 
Acquafrtdda. — 2672  M.  Mwd,  — 28V2M.  Villamassargia'Domui' 
novas. 

This  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Punta  San  Hichele 
(2978  ft.),  the  highest  summit  of  Monte  Marganai^  a  mountain  rich  in  zinc 
and  lead  ores.  Accommodation  (at  Hacci6's)  and  guides  may  be  obtained 
at  the  village  of  Bomuinovas  (466  ft.),  I'/i  M.  from  the  station,  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  the  nuraghe  of  Dom^e  s'Orcu.  About  S.H.  farther  on  we  pass 
through  the  stalactite  cavern  of  San  Giovanni^  V»  M.  in  length  (605-720  ft. ; 
fine  view  as  we  emerge).  The  ascent  now  begins  to  the  (3  hrs.)  summit, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  S.W.  part  of  Sardinia.    The  descent 
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to  Donmsnovas  takes  2  hrs.  \  another  route,  leading  first  to  the  V.W.  vift 
the  Funta  RtHfraxiiu  (2990  ft.)  and  the  Cau  Marganai  (2366  ft.),  then  to 
the  S.W.   to  Igleslas,  Ukes  i  hrs. 

34  M.Igleiias  (620ft. ;  i4i6«fyo-Bf8eofantcX«on  (TOro,  R. 21/2  fr., 
mediocre ;  Vnione^  nnpretending ;  RUioranU  Sella,  near  the  station, 
with  bedrooms,  very  fair),  with  10,436  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  a  bishop,  is  the  centre  of  the  IglesienU,  the  important 
mining  district  of  Sardinia.  A  statue  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
town  commemorates  the  Italian  finance  minister  Quintino  Sella 
(d.  1884),  who  did  much  to  develop  the  mining  industry  of  Sardinia. 
In  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  is  the  Cathedral^  built  by  the  Pisans  in 
1286  and  possessing  a  bell  cast  by  Andrea  Pisano  in  1337.  Con- 
siderable remains  are  left  of  the  Pisan  town-walls  with  their  towers 
and  battlements,  and  of  the  castle,  built  by  the  Aragonese  in  1325. 
The  Scuola  Mineraria  for  the  education  of  mining  surveyors  (capi- 
minatori)  contains  collections. 

The  church  of  Jfostra  Signora  del  Buon  Cammino  (1060  ft.)«  1  H.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Iglesias,  commands  a  wide  view.  —  A  pleasant  excursion  may 
he  made  to  the  N.  of  Iglesias,  through  a  mining  district  which  was  also 
worked  by  the  ancients.  We  drive  in  8  hrs.  (diligence  daily)  to  (15V»  M.) 
Flumini  Maggiore  (accommodation  at  Busonera's),  a  small  town  (3900  inhab.) 
situated  among  orange-groves.  On  the  way  we  pass  the  farm  of  SanC Angela 
(8  M.  from  Iglesias),  where  we  procure  a  guide  to  lead  us  to  the  (1/2  hr.) 
ruined  Temple  of  AntaSy  called  by  the  neighbouring  shepherds  the  *Domua 
di  Gregori\  From  Flumini  we  proceed  on  horseback  by  the  road  leading 
via  (2V4  hrs.)  Miniera  Qennamare^  with  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  sloping 
down  to  the  sea,  and  (1  hr.)  Miniera  Ingwtosu  (introduction  necessary)  to 
(3  hrs.)  Arbui  (accommodation  at  Concas^s).  From  Arbus  a  diligence  runs 
twice  daily  vial  (1  hr.)  Qutpini  (on  the  mineral-railway  to  Montevecchlo ;  fair 
inn)  to  (IV2  hr.)  Sau  Gavino  (p.  428).  —  A  fine  drive  (6  hrs.  there  and 
back ;  provisions  should  be  taken)  leads  to  the  W.  from  Iglesias  along 
the  coast  via  Fontanamare  to  Miniera  Nebida  and  Miniera  MatuOy  affording 
fine  views  of  the  Pan  di  Zucchero  reef,  etc. 

About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Iglesias  lies  Xonteponi  (1095  ft.;  rail- 
way in  ca.  20  min.),  near  which  is  a  large  lead  and  zinc  mine,  with 
modern  washing-plant  and  smelters  and  appliances  for  the  extraction 
of  silver  from  the  lead  ore  (visit  interesting ;  apply  to  the  manager). 
—  From  Monteponi  a  private  railway  (13  M.,  in  about  1 V2  ^r.;  fares 
3  fr.  15,  2  fr.  10  c.)  runs  vi&  Ponte  CartaUy  OonneaOy  Terras  CollUy 
and  Culmine  to  Portovesme,  the  port  of  the  little  town  of  Portoseuso. 
From  Portoscuso  a  steamboat  plies  once  dally  (40  min.;  fares 
1  fr.  56,  1  fr.  5  c. ;  boats  also  for  hire)  to  (6  M.)  the  trachyte  island 
of  San  Pietro  (the  Accipitrum  of  the  ancients).  Carloforte  (^Alb. 
Rivanu;  Alb.  Vassallo;  Brit,  vice-consul  and  Lloyd's  agent,  E, 
Armeni;  steamer,  see  p.  421),  with  7693  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  was  founded  in  1737  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  who  brought 
a  colony  of  Genoese  hither.  The  dialect  and  costume  of  the  original 
settlers  still  preyail.  At  the  haibour  is  a  marble  statue  of  Oharles 
Emmanuel  III.  In  the  small  castle  to  the  S.  of  the  town  is  an 
astronomical  station  for  observations  of  latitude.  A  picturesque 
walk  (2V2  hrs.)  may  be  taken  to  the  S.  along  the  rocky  and  fissured 
E.  coast  to  the  Punta  Nera  and  the  Punta  deUe  Colonne,  so  called 
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from  the  columnar  formation  of  the  trachyte  cliffs.  A  visit  to  one 
of  the  tunny-fisheries  (tonndre)  is  interesting  during  the  fishing 
'season.   Coral  also  is  obtained  here. 

The  tunny  (tonno)^  which  is  largely  consumed  in  Italy  preserved  in 
oil,  makes  its  way  in  spring  towards  the  E.  spawning-grounds  in  dense 
shoals  (often  followed  by  sharks;  dangerous  for  hathers),  and  are  then 
captured  with  large  nets  off  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  At  the  K. 
end  of  the  island  of  San  Pietro  and  on  the  adjacent  small  Itola  Plana  are 
four  tunny-fisheriet  and  near  Portoscuso  is  a  fifth.  In  May  and  the  be- 
ginning of  June  thousands  of  persons  are  here  occupied  in  the  catching, 
cutting  up,  boiling,  and  packing  of  the  fish.  The  value  of  a  good  ^Uatanza* 
sometimes  reaches  200,000  fr.  The  huge  fish  are  killed  before  being  taken 
out  of  the  nets. 

From  Garloforte  a  steamer  plies  every  morning  in  Vs  i^i^*  (sailing-boat 
in  1  hr.  \  ca.  6  fr.)  to  Calasetta,  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  San  Antioco 
(see  below). 

Fbou  Iglbsias  to  San  Antioco,  26  M.,  diligence  daily  in  41/2  hrs. 
The  road  follows  the  direction  of  the  Monteponi  railway  as  far  as  MotUeponi 
(p.  434)  and  Qonnesa^  where  the  road  to  Portovesme  diverges.  Here 
turning  to  the  S.,  the  San  Antioco  road  traverses  a  barren  region,  still 
called  Snleis  after  the  city  to  which  it  belonged  in  antiquity.  The  chain 
of  small  sandy  islands  which  makes  the  island  of  San  Antioco  practically 
a  peninsula  (so  always  spoken  of  in  antiquity)  is  interrupted  by  only  one 
channel  of  any  considerable  width  (now  spanned  by  a  bridge).  A  small 
monument  on  the  isthmus  commemorates  a  battle  with  the  French  in  1793. 
To  the  S.  three  peculiarly  shaped  islands,  known  as  II  Vitello  (the  calf), 
La  Vacea  (the  cow),  and  II  Toro  (the  bull),  rise  steeply  from  the  sea. 

%KD.  huMoco  {AV>ergo  La  Bperanza^  unpretending;  coasting- steamer,  see 
p.  421),  a  town  of  4062  inhab.,  in  a  healthy  situation  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  island,  occupies  the  site  of  the  PhoBnician  city  of  8ulci,  afterwards 
Boman.  Next  to  Tharros  (p.  ^^7)  San  Antioco  is  the  richest  mine  of 
Phoenician  and  Boman  antiquities  in  Sardinia.  Among  these  are  a  Phoenician 
and  a  Boman  necropolis,  an  admirable  Roman  cistern,  and  fragments  of 
walls  and  buildings.  Under  the  church  are  extensive  Christian  catacombs 
with  remains  of  fiescoes.  The  women  of  this  district  wear  a  very  pictur- 
esque costume. 

On  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  reached  from  San  Antioco  by  carriage 
(3  fr.)  in  1  hr.  (diligence  daily  in  IV*  hr.),  is  the  village  of  Calasetia 
(quarters  at  Sgro's),  a  colony  from  Garloforte,  where  also  the  Genoese 
dialect  and  costume  have  survived.  From  Galasetta  to  Garloforte,  see  above. 

d.  From  Cagliari  to  Tortoli  and  to  Sorgono. 

To  ToBTOLi  vi£  Mandas,  1411/2  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in  about  13  hrs. 
(fares  15  fr.  50,  9  fr.  5  c).  —  To  Soegono  via  Mandas,  102l^M.,  narrow- 
gauge  railway  in  9J/»  hrs.  (fares  11  fr.  25,  6  fr.  65  c).  —  Station  at  Gagliari 
(PI.  D,  6),  see  p.  428.    Provisions  should  be  taken. 

The  railway  soon  turns  towards  the  N.  To  the  left  we  have  a 
view  of  the  picturesque  upper  town  and  the  domed  convent  of  San 
Lucifero  (suppressed)  in  the  foreground.  Farther  on,  to  the  right, 
are  the  pine-clad  slopes  of  Monte  Vrpino  (320  ft.)  and  the  Stagno 
dl  Molentargius ;  to  the  left  is  the  ruined  castle  of  San  Michele 
(p.  432).  —  31/2  M.  MonserratO'PifTi  (steam-tramway  to  Cagliari,  see 
p.  429),  two  contiguous  villages.  71/2  M.  Settimo,  A  diligence  plies 
hence  twice  daily  in  3/^  hr.  to  Sinnai  (435  ft.),  the  starting-point  for 
the  ascent  of  the  Punta  Serpeddi  (8510  ft. ;  4  hrs. ,  with  guide), 
commanding  a  fine  panorama  j  descent  to  Soleminis  in  3  hrs.  —^ 
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Beyond  Settimo  the  lailway  begins  to  ascend,  with  a  fine  view 
ranging  from  Cagliari  to  Monte  San  Michele.  13  M.  SolemirUa; 
15  m.  Sicei;  22  M.  Donori,  The  railway  passes  through  the  opening 
which  the  sometimes  violent  stream  of  Barrali  has  caryed  for  itself 
in  the  grannlite  mountains,  and  at  (27^/2  M.)  Bofrali  reaches  the 
valley  of  the  Mannu,  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  an  ancient  rock- 
tomb  hewn  in  a  cliff  of  the  Monte  is  OroUa$,  We  ascend  tiie  river 
to  (311/2  M.)  Senorb\,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  hilly  and  rich  corn-district 
of  Trexenta.  A  diligence  plies  hence  once  daily  in  88/4  hrs.  rift 
(6  M.)  8anf  Andrea- Frius  to  (I6V2  M.)  San-Nicolb-OerreL  — 
34  M.  Suelli,  with  the  nuraghe  of  Piscu;  38  V2  M.  Oesico.  —  43  M. 
Mandas  (1610  ft ;  Alhergo  Lunetta;  Railway  Restaurant ^  fair,  with 
bedrooms  which  may  be  ordered  in  advance  by  telegraph),  where 
the  lines  to  Tortoll  and  to  Sorgono  (see  below)  separate.  —  55  M. 
Orroli;  68^2  M.  Nurri  (accommodation  at  Pes's),  near  which  are 
several  nuraghi  and  an  extinct  volcano;  64V2  M.  Villanova  Tulo; 
76  M.  Estenili;  791/2  M.  SddaU.  —  88  M.  SeHi  (2655  ft.;  inn  of 
Ginsseppi  Lecis)  has  coal  deposits.  We  may  walk  or  ride  hence 
to  the  N.E.  to  the  (4  hrs.)  curiously  shaped  Monte  Perda  Liana 
(4230  ft.),  the  rocky  summit  of  which  can  hardly  be  scaled  without 
an  Alpine  outfit.  —  101  M.  Ussdssai.  —  From  (104  M.)  Odiro  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  the  station  of  lenuy  whence  a  diligence 
plies  twice  daily  in  25  min.  to  the  (2^2  M.)  village  of  the  same 
name  (Alb.  Oreco).  From  lerzu  another  diligence  goes  on  daily  in 
279  hrs.  to  Tertenia,  —  111  M.  Villagrande;  113V2  M.  Anana; 
121  M.  Lanusei  (1820  ft.;  Albergo  La  Toscana);  123  M.  Elini^ 
mono. -—139  M.  Tortoll  Mifterj^oPupiWij;  141 1/2 M.  TortoVi-Marina 
or  Arbatax^  the  port  of  Tortoll,  where  the  railway  ends  (steamer,  see 
p.  421).  About  IV2  M.  from  the  Marina  is  the  Faro  di  Bella  Vista, 
a  lighthouse  commanding  an  admirable  view  (adm.  on  application 
to  the  harbour  authorities).  From  Tortoll  diligences  run  daily  to 
Bari  (6  M.)  in  l'/4  hr.  and  to  Baunei  (91/2  M;  Albergo  Modenese), 
via  Girasole  and  Lotxorai,  in  2  hrs.  From  Baunei  a  diligence  plies 
daily  in  7-8  hrs.  through  a  solitary  region  to  Dorgali  (p.  426). 

From  Makdas  (see  above)  to  Soroono,  59 1/2 M.,  railway  through 
a  charmingly  diversified  region.  —  46  M.  (from  Cagliari)  Serri, 
—  51  M.  Isili  (1460  ft.;  good  accommodation),  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect.  In  the  neighbourhood  are*  numerous  nuraghi.  —  About 
41/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  (56V2  M.)  NuraUao  (1336  ft.)  is  the  plateau  of 
La  (?jara,with  17 nuraghi.  —  688/4 M.  Ldeoni  (2080  ft. ;  inn  kept  by 
the  Sorelle  Sanna),  with  a  ruined  castle  and  a  park,  at  the  W.  base  of 
the  plateau  of  Sarcidano,  A  diligence  plies  hence  in  8  hrs.  to  Oris- 
tano  (p.  427)  vi^  Nureci,  Senis,  and  Simaiis  (p.  427).  691/2  M. 
Fontanamela;  72  M.  Ortuabis  (2640  ft.),  the  culminating  point  of 
the  line ;  80  M.  Meana,  —  From  the  station  of  (891/2  M.)  Belvi- 
Aritzo  a  diligence  plies  to  (1/4  hr.)  BeM  and  to  (3/4  hr.)  the  moun- 
tain village  of  Aritzo  (2745  ft.;  p.  437;  Alb.   Simoncini;    Alb. 
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Todde),  situated  amid  fine  chestnut  T?roods,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Punta  FurUana  Cungiada  (4786  ft.).  The  line  now  skirts  the  W. 
slope  of  the  Monti  del  Oennargentu,  the  highest  mountain -group  in 
the  island,  via  (92i/2  M.)  Disulo-Tonara  to  (IO2V2  M.)  S6rgono 
(2255  ft.;  Alb  ergo  la  Sardegna;  Albergo  Ferrovia')^  the  terminus. 
About  41/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  is  the  pilgrimage-church  of  San  Mauro 
(festival,  May  28th-June  2nd).  Omnibus  daily  in  71/4  hrs.  to  Ab- 
basanta  (28  M.;  p.  427);  diligence  to  Fordongianus,  see  p.  428. 

The  Brunou  Spina  (6U0O  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  K.  pan  of  the 
Oennargentu  mountains,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  island  and  the 
Mediterranean,  may  be  ascended  on  horseback  in  4-6  hrs.  from  Aritzo  or 
Tonara  (horse  1-2  fr. ;  guide,  obtained  through  the  hotels,  3-4  fr.  per  day). 
The  ascent  from  Fonni  (see  below)  is  shorter  and  easier.  The  ascent  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  erection  in  1901  of  the  (kua-Ri/ugto  Alberto  Lamar- 
mora  (5280  ft.  ?  24  beds),  beside  a  spring  below  the  Punta  Paulinu  (5880  ft.), 
one  of  the  S.E.  peaks.  The  Funta  Lamarmora  (6016  ft.),  or  Perdu  Crapiat^ 
the  chief  S.  peak  in  the  group,  is  the  highest  point  in  Sardinia.  The 
descent  is  made  on  the  N.  side  to  Fonni  (3280  ft.;  Alb.  Baffaele  Congiu,  very 
fair;  a  fatiguing  day's  march  from  Aritzo),  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Spada 
(5235  ft.),  a  town  with  4323  inhab.  and  the  old  church  of  San  Francesco. 
Kext  day  we  proceed  by  diligence  via  Mcemojada  (2113  fb.)  in  about  5  hrs. 
to  Nuoro  (p.  426).  —  The  Barbargia^  as  the  8.  slopes  of  the  Oennargentu 
are  called,  is  the  wildest  part  of  Sardinia.  The  inhabitants  boast  that 
they  never  succumbed  either  to  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Romans. 

e.  From  Cliilivftni  to  Sassari  and  Porto  Torres. 

41  M.  Railway  in  21/2  brs.  (fares  7  fr.  50,  5  fr.  25  c,  8  fr.);  two 
trains  daily  to  (29  M.)  Sassari,  four  trains  daily  from  Sassari  to  Porto 
Torres  (12  M..  in  "Al^r-;  fares  2  fr.  15,  1  fr.  10,  85  c.).  —  From  Cagliari 
to  Sassari,  16iV2M.,  one  through-train  daily  in  11  hrs.  (fares  30fr.,  21  fr., 
13  fr.  50  c). 

Chilivanij  see  p.  425.  —  The  train  runs  between  wooded  heights. 
7  M.  Ardara  has  a  church  in  the  Pisan  style  (now  a  national  mon- 
ument). Near  (12^2 M.)  Ploaghe  (1400  ft.)  rises  a  volcanic  hill, where 
an  ancient  stream  of  lava  is  distinctly  traced.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  ravine  stands  the  ^Nuraghe  Nieddu*  (i.e.  *the  black  nuraghe'), 
consisting  of  several  chambers  one  above  the  other,  built  of  lava. 
The  women  of  Ploaghe  wear  a  curious  blue  head-cloth  with  a  yellow 
cross.  —  Farther  on,  in  the  valley  below  us  to  the  left,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Romanesque  abbey  of  Trinitct  di  Saceargia^  built  in  1115  of 
dark  lava  and  white  limestone.  —  18  M.  Campomela ;  20^/2  M.  Scala 
di  Qioeca;  25  M.  Tiaai-Uiini;  26V2  M.  Caniga,  —  29  M.  Sassari. 

Sassari. 

Hotels.  Alb.  Italia  b  Cagliaritano,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Aznni 
and  the  Largo  Ittiri,  R.,  d6j.,  &  D.  6fr.,with  good  restaurant;  San  Mabtino, 
Largo  Aznni  5.  —  Oafes.  Caffi  Sasiarete^  Piazza  Castello ;  Cktffi  Roma.  — 
Conleetioners.    Andry  <£r  Luzzi,  good. 

Baths.  Bagni  Valdeitaro,  Via  Cagliari.  —  Photooraphs.  Ant.  Zonini, 
Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  42. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Provinciale 
adjoining  the  Piazza  dUtalia.  —  Navigazionb  Gsnbbalk  Italiana,  office 
in  the  Palazzo  Giordano,  Piazza  d'ltalia. 

Diligences  (Servizio  7etture).  To  Codrongiantu,  15  M.,  dally  in  4  hrs., 
via  Muros,  Cargeghe,  and  Florinas.  —  To  ItUri,  16  M.,  daily  in  4Va  hrs., 
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via  Usini.  —  To  Uri,  lli/a  M.,  daily  in  8  hps.  —  To  Sedini,  30Vi  M.,  daily 
in  71/2  hrs.,  via  Sennori,  Sorso  (2OV2  M.),  and  Gastelsardo.  —  To  Martig, 
21^-1  BI.,  daily  in  6  hrs.,  yi&  Osilo  (8  M.),  and  Nulvi  (3QVs  M.).  —  Cahbiaos 
for  excuriions  in  the  neighbonrhood,  5  fr.  per  day,  with  two  horses  8-10  fr. 

Theatres.  Teairo  Civico^  to  the  E.  of  the  old  Palazzo  Givieo  i  PoHteama 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Castello. 

British  Vioe-Oonsul.  Sig.  Q.  SeecM-Pteroni.  —  Lloyd* t  Agent,  Sig.  Do- 
menico  Martinetii,  Via  Oddone  8,  Porto  Torres  (p.  439). 

Sd8sari(7Q'7  ft.),  a  clean  but  dull  town,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name,  with  34,897  inhab.,  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  seat  of  a 
university,  is  situated  on  a  sloping  plateau  of  limestone,  precipitous 
on  the  E.  side.  It  is  the  chief  town  in  the  island  next  to  Gagliari, 
and  the  two  towns  have  for  centuries  disputed  the  exclusive  rank  of 
capital  of  Sardinia.  Since  the  demolition  of  the  Aragonese  castle 
and  most  of  the  Genoese  walls,  several  handsome  new  quarters  and 
buildings  have  sprung  up  at  Sassari. 

The  railway-station  is  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town.  In  the  gar- 
dens outside  it  is  a  marble  bust  of  O.  Mazzini  (d.  1872).  A  little  to 
the  E.  begins  the  busy  Via  Vittorio  Emanuble,  the  main  street, 
gradually  ascending  to  the  S.E.  towards  the  Piazza  d'Azijni.  This 
is  embellished  with  a  Statue  of  Dom.  Alb,  Azuni  (d.  1827),  the 
eminent  teacher  of  commercial  law,  erected  in  1862.  Farther  on, 
to  the  S.E.,  are  the  Piazza  Castello^  the  broad  Via  Roma^  and  the 
spacious  square  Piazza  d'Italia,  to  the  right  in  which  is  the  Palazzo 
OiordanOj  a  modem  Gothic  brick  building,  and  to  the  left  the  Palazzo 
ProvinciaUy  also  new.  The  latter  contains  a  handsome  council-hall 
with  two  mural  paintings  by  Sciuti  (representing  the  Treaty  of  1294 
between  Genoa  and  Sassari  and  Angioy's  entry  into  Sassari  in  1796), 
a  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  and  state-apartments  for  the 
royal  family. 

In  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  the  former  Palazzo  Civico,  bear- 
ing a  tablet  in  honour  of  Garibaldi.  From  this  point  the  Via  Santa 
Chiara  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Cathedral  of  San  Nicola^  a  building 
with  a  baroque  facade,  containing  a  painting  of  the  school  of  Garracci, 
and  (to  the  left  of  the  choir)  the  tomb  of  the  Due  de  Maurienne,  a 
brother  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  who  died  at  Sassari  in  1802.  In 
the  Via  Santa  Caterina,  behind  the  cathedral  (to  the  S.E.),  is  the 
handsome  Palazzo  del  Duca  (scil,  di  Vallombrosa),with  the  Municipio 
and  also  a  small  collection  of  paintings.  About  150  paces  to  the 
S,W.  is  the  University  J  dating  from  the  17th  cent,  and  attended  by 
about  240  students.  It  contains  collections  of  natural  history  and  a 
library  (72,113  vols.)  and  reading-room.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  prehistoric,  Phcenician,  and  Roman  anti- 
quities (director,  Prof.  Dettori).  To  the  W.  of  the  university  is  the 
shady  Oiardino  Pubblico,  where  concerts  are  often  given.  The  Corso 
Santa  Maria,  leading  from  this  point  towards  the  N.  W.,  contains  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Betlem,  recently  rebuilt  but  still  retaining 
its  severe  Gothic  facade  of  the  Pisan  period.  About  350  yds.  to 
the  N.  is  the  Railway  Station, 
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On  the  E.  side  of  Sassari  is  the  copions  Fontana  del  Rosello.  —  The 
baroque  well-house,  dating  from  1605,  is  crowned  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  St.  Gavinus,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Roman  centurion  and  to  have  embraced  Christianity  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian.  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  town  is  an 
avenue  leading  to  the  S.B.  to  the  main  reservoir  of  the  large  new  aqueduct. 

Envibons.  The  neighbourhood  of  Sassari  is  hilly  but  well-cultivated. 
Green  crops  and  tobacco-fields  alternate  with  olive-plantations.  A  favou- 
rite excursion  is  to  OsUo  (8  M.  •,  diligence  in  3  hrs.,  see  p.  438),  a  large 
village  (2130  ft.)  with  4688  inhab.,  situated  to  the  E.,  on  the  road  to  Tem- 
pio  (p.  426).  It  commands  fine  views,  especially  from  the  ruined  castle  of 
the  Malaspina  family,  or  from  the  still  loftier  Cappella  di  Bonaria  (2500  ft.). 
The  costume  of  the  women  of  Osilo  is  regarded  as  the  most  picturesque  in 
the  K.  of  Sardinia.  —  Sinnori  (7  U.  to  the  N.E.;  diligence  in  2  hrs.,  see 
p.  438),  is  also  noted  for  its  costumes.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  occu- 
pied in  weaving  baskets  from  the  branches  of  the  dwarf  palm  (Chameerops 
humilis).  —  Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  romantic  valley  of  Oiocca 
(railway-station,  see  p.  437),  and  to  the  abbey  of  Saeeargia  (p.  437). 

From  Sassari  a  Railwat  (narrow  gauge*,  21 V2  M.)  runs  in  1V«  hr.  (fares 
2  fr.  40, 1  fr.  40  c.  \  two  trains  daily),  via  Mula/d^  San  Giorgio^  OlmedOy  and 
Ssrra^  to  the  seaport -town  of  Alghdro  (Albergo  Italia;  coasting-steamer, 
see  p.  421),  with  10,741  inhab.,  founded  by  the  Genoese  family  of  Doria 
in  1102.  At  a  later  period  Catalonians,  whose  language  is  still  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants,  settled  here.  In  1541  Charles  V.  landed  here  on  his  way 
to  Africa,  and  spent  several  days  in  the  Casa  Albis,  which  is  still  shown. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  an  episcopal  see  and  contains 
many  old  houses.  The  cathedral,  dating  from  1510,  has  a  fine  belfry  and 
a  Gothic  portal.  Coral  and  shell-fish  are  among  the  staple  commodities 
(the  pinna  marina  is  found  here).  The  environs  produce  wine,  oil,  and 
southern  fruits  in  abundance.  A  fillip  to  the  prosperity  of  the  district 
has  recently  been  administered  by  the  opening  of  cadmia- mines  and 
preserve-factories. 

Near  the  Capo  Caccia^  reached  on  horseback  (in  31/2  hrs.)  or  by  boat, 
are  two  fine  stalactite  caverns.  One  of  these,  named  the  Qrotta  Verde^ 
situated  below  the  road  leading  to  the  Semaforo,  is  always  accessible  from 
dry  land,  but  the  more  important  Qrotta  del  Nettuno  cannot  be  reached 
except  by  boat  in  calm  weather.  —  An  interesting  horseback  excursion 
of  one  day  may  be  made  from  Alghero  to  the  N.W.  through  the  Nurra 
(p.  440)  to  the  Monte  Forte  (1525  ft.),  or  to  the  somewhat  nearer  Monte 
Doglia  (1498  ft.),  both  commanding  beautiful  views. 

The  Porto  Torres  railway  continues  beyond  Sassari.  Stations : 
31  M.  Sant'  Orsola;  dU/2  M.  8an  Giorgio;  33  M.  San  Giovanni, 

41  M.  Porto  Torres  (Albergo  Ristorante  degli  Amici)^  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Turris  LibisoniSj  now  the  seaport  of  Sassari, 
and  consisting  of  a  single  long  street,  is  notorious  for  its  malaria. 
Pop.  3763.  An  antique  column  has  recently  been  erected  at  the 
harbour  to  mark  the  end  of  the  road  from  Cagliari  (comp.  p.  430). 
Above  the  town  (1/4  ^'  ^^^^  *^®  ^uay)  stands  the  church  of  San 
OavinOy  a  basilica  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  28  antique  columns,  a 
raised  choir,  and  an  open  wooden  roof.  The  crypt  contains  the 
saint's  tomb  (see  above)  and  three  ancient  sarcophagi.  A  considerable 
number  of  ancient  fragments  were  built  into  the  walls  during  the 
fortification  of  this  church  In  the  18th  century.  During  a  recent 
extensive  restoration  of  the  church  its  handsome  marble  portals  (of 
Pisan  workmanship)  were  restored  to  view.  —  A  little  to  the  W.  of 
the  harbour  (reached  by  the  road  to  the  right)  are  situated  extensive 
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Roman  ruins.  The  brook  wMcli  falls  into  the  gulf  near  the  harbour 
is  crossed  by  an  ancient  Roman  Bridge  of  seven  arches  of  unequal 
span,  substantially  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone.  Between 
the  bridge  and  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  Temple  of  Fortune^ 
restored  by  the  Emp.  Philip  the  Arabian  in  247  A.D.  Its  relics 
now  bear  the  name  of  II  Palazzo  del  Re  Barbaro,  An  aqueduct  and 
numerous  rock-tombs  also  still  exist. 

From  t^orto  Torres  a  sailing-boat  plies  daily  in  4  hrs.  to  the  island  of 
Aiinara.  A  French  steamer  plies  twice  a  month  in  8'/*  hrs.  to  AJaccio. 
Steamer  to  Cagliari  and  Leghorn^  see  p.  421. 

A  pleasant  ride  (3  hrs.)  may  be  taken  to  the  Monte  Alvaro  (1122  ft.)  or 
to  the  Monte  Santa  Gimta  C823  ft.  \  fine  view)  in  the  A'wra  (see  p.  439),  to 
the  W.  of  Porto  Torres. 


42.  Excursion  to  Malta. 

Fbom  Sybaousb  to  Malta,  85  nantical  miles  (embarkation,  see  p.  405). 
The  steamers  of  the  Eungarian  Steamship  Co.  ^Adria"  sail  daily  (except 
Hon.)  from  Syracuse  at  3  p.m.  (Sun.  9  p.m.),  returning  from  Malta  at  8  a.m. 
The  voyage  occupies  8  hrs.;  fares  1^  or  12i.  (25  fr.  or  15  fr.  in  gold) 5  return 
ticket  a  fare  and  a  half  (provisions  extra).  —  The  steamers  of  the  Jfavi' 
gazione  Oenerale  Jtaliana  to  Tripoli  leave  Syracuse  every  Mon.  at  mid- 
night and  every  second  Frid.  at  10  p.m.  and  reach  Malta  in  8V4  hrs.  (fares 
243/4  fr.,  15  fr.,  in  gold;  meals  extra).  They  leave  Malta  on  the  return 
every  Mon.  at  midnight  and  every  second  Thurs.  in  the  afternoon.  —  Malta 
may  also  be  reached  from  Tunis  by  the  weekly  steamers  of  the  Com- 
poffnie  Oinirale  Transatlantiqtte  (see  p.  447),  which  start  on  Wed.  at  4  p.m.  \ 
fares  65  or  40  fr.  in  gold.  The  large  mail-steamers  of  the  'Orient'  line, 
which  touch  at  Malta,  are  not  available  by  local  passepgers.  —  Fare  to 
or  from  the  steamer  at  Malta  6d.,  with  luggage  9d.  Passports  are  almost 
indispensable,  as  stringent  inquiry  as  to  nationality  and  other  points  Is 
often  made  both  on  ship-board  and  at  the  custom-house. 

English  money  is  the  currency  of  the  island,  but  French  and  Italian 
gold  is  also  in  common  circulation.  The  pound  sterling  is  known  as  lira 
tterHnay  the  shilling  as  scellino,  the  penny  as  soldo,  and  the  halfpenny  as 
mtMzo  soldo. 

The  group  of  the  islands  of  Malta,  QozOy  and  Comino  lies  56  M. 
to  the  S.  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  174  M.  from  the  S.  extremity  of 
Italy,  and  187  M.  from  the  African  coast.  Geologically  they  belong 
to  Sicily,  consisting  entirely  of  strata  of  the  middle  tertiary  forma- 
tion (see  p.  261).  N.  lat.  of  Valletta,  the  capital,  35*»54';  E.  long. 
14^31'.  Malta  is  20  M.  in  length  and  91/2  M.  in  breadth;  Gozo 
IOV2  M.  long  and  51/4  M.  broad;  Comino  II/2  M.  long  and  IV4M. 
broad.  The  highest  point  of  Malta  is  846  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
The  total  population  of  the  somewhat  overcrowded  islands  is 
202,134  souls,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  English  and  foreigners. 
The  climate  is  very  warm  (mean  temp,  in  Jan.  61®,  in  Aug.  95°Fahr.). 

The  N.E.  coast  of  Malta  is  indented  by  numerous  bays,  but  the 
S.W.  coast  descends  to  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an  abrupt  wall  of 
rock.  At  first  sight  the  island  seems  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation, 
the  fields  and  gardens  being  enclosed  by  lofty  walls  and  terraces  of 
stone,  while  the  growth  of  trees  is  prevented  by  the  violent  winds. 
Through  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  cultivating 
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and  irrigating  the  soil,  nearly  two-tMrds  of  the  barren  surface  have 
been  converted  into  luxuriantly  fertile  arable  land.  The  produce 
yielded  is  rarely  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty-fold,  whilst  in  some 
favoured  spots  it  amounts  to  fifty  or  sixty-fold.  After  the  hay  or 
corn  harvest  in  May  and  June  the  land  is  generally  sown  for  the 
second  time  with  cotton,  which  is  also  manufactured  here.  Among 
the  other  products  of  the  soil  is  the  potato,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  and  furnishes  two  crops  per  annum.  On 
the  other  hand,  fruit  is  but  little  cultivated.  The  population  is 
of  PhoBuician  origin,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast-towns  have 
been  materially  modified  by  intercourse  with  the  various  races  who 
have  held  sway  here  from  the  PhcBnician  period  down  to  the  present 
day.  Their  language  (lingua  Maltese)  resembles  Arabic,  with  an 
admixture,  in  the  towns,  of  Italian  words.  Most  of  the  higher  classes 
understand  Italian,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  law-courts, 
English,  however,  is  usually  spoken  in  social  and  business  circles. 
The  Maltese  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  churches  are  extraordi- 
narily numerous.  One-fourth  of  the  soil  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  The  Maltese  are  well  known  throughout  the  Mediter* 
ranean  as  an  enterprising  seafaring  and  commercial  people.  Their 
island  is  indebted  to  its  central  position  for  its  great  strategic  im- 
portance. Being  a  convenient  station  on  the  route  to  the  East,  and 
boasting  of  an  admirable  harbour,  the  island  is,  like  Gibraltar,  one 
of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  the  naval  supremacy  of  England.  In 
1906-1907  the  harbour  of  Valletta  was  entered  and  cleared  by  3334 
vessels  of  3,645,900  tons  burden.  The  English  garrison  usually 
numbers  about  10,000  men. 

Malta  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  island  of  Ogygia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  where  the  nymph  Calypso,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  whose  cavern 
is  still  pointed  out  (p.  446),  is  represented  as  having  enslaved  Odysseus. 
Between  300U  and  2U00  B.  C.  a  prehistoric  population,  probably  from  Libya, 
arrived  in  the  island,  and  for  the  next  thousand  years  (until  about  lUOOB.G.) 
the  primitive  stage  of  civilization  known  as  the  Bronze  Period  prevailed. 
Traces  of  this  early  population  are  to  be  seen  in  the  massive  stone  struc- 
tures in  the  cydopean  style,  which  reveal,  especially  in  their  circular 
ground-plan,  an  affinity  with  the  sesi  of  Pantelleria  (p.  448),  the  nuraghi 
of  Sardinia  (p.  432),  and  the  megalithic  monuments  of  "&.  Africa,  S.B. 
Spain,  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  fall  within  the  sphere  a£fected  first 
by  the  earlier  ^gean  or  'insular*  influence  and  afterwards  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Hycenee.  A  little  later  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  established  a 
settlement  here,  which  soon  became  important  enough  to  found  the  colony 
of  Achulla  on  the  coast  of  Tunis ^  and  about  736  B.C.  Greek  settlers 
began  to  repair  to  the  island.  Malta,  then  called  Af elite ^  with  a  capital  of 
the  same  name,  was  ruled  by  the  Carthaginians  about  B.C.  400,  and 
afterwards  (in  B.C.  218)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  latter 
erected  temples  to  Apollo  and  Proserpine,  and  a  theatre,  a  few  traces  of 
which  still  exist.  In  the  autumn  of  61  A.D.  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  on 
the  K.  coast  of  the  island,  and  converted  several  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Christianity.  In  454  Malta  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  in  464  by  the 
Goths,  in  633  by  Belisarius  for  the  £.  Empire,  in  870  by  the  Arabs,  and 
again  in  1090  by  the  Normans  under  Boger,  by  whom  it  was  united  with 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  It  then  shared  the  fortunes  of  Sicily  down  to  1530, 
when  the  Emperor  Charges  Y,  presented  the  island  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  after  weir  expulsion  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.    The  order  now 
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assumed  the  title  of  Knights  of  Malta,  and  gallantly  defended  the  island, 
which  had  become  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Christianity,  against  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  Turks.  The  most  fearful  siege  they  sustained  was 
that  of  1565,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  principal  armament  of  Sultan 
Soliman  II.  under  Mustapha  and  Piali.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the 
Grand  Master  Jean  de  la  Vallette  founded  the  town  of  La  Vallette  (Valletta  ; 
now  the  capital),  which  is  regarded  as  impregnable.  On  June  17th,  1798, 
Buonaparte,  when  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  gained  possession  of  the  town 
through  treachery  and  stratagem,  but  on  Sept.  8th,  1800,  after  a  siego  of 
two  years  by  the  Maltese,  it  was  ceded  to  the  English,  who  have  since  been 
masters  of  the  island.    The  present  governor  is  Lt.-Oen,  S,  F.  Grant,  C.B. 

Valletta*  —  Hotels  (pension  prices  usual,  even  for  a  short  stay). 
HdTBL  D  Anolbtbrkb,  Strada  Stretta  84,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  5,  B.  2,  ddj.  3V«,  D.  5, 
pens.  IIV4  fr.  (allincl.  wine),  fair;  HdiEi.  Botal,  Strada  Mercanti  90,  with 
baths,  B.,  L  ,  &  A.  2«.  6d.,  d^j.  8,  D.  4,  pens.  10«. ;  Westuikster  Hotel,  Strada 
Reale  11,  with  baths  and  electric  light,  pens.  7-9s.,  very  fair;  HdTBL  Ih- 
p^BiAL,  Via  Santa  Lucia  134;  all  four  in  the  English  style.  Gbbat  Britain 
Hotel,  Strada  Mezzodi  67;  Oxford  Hotbl,  Strada  Mezsodi  29;  Osborhb 
HoTBL,  Strada  Mezzodi  60;  St.  James  Hotel,  Strada  San  Paolo  226,  pens. 
9«.,  four  English  family  hotels,  in  a  quiet  situation,  suitable  for  a  pro- 
longed stay;  Hotbl  Gbktral  (formerly  H6tel  de  Paris)^  Strada  Stretta  44, 
R.,  L.,  &  A.  8,  B.  1,  d^j.  2V*,  D.  8  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  SVs  fr.,  com- 
mercial, good  cuisine;  HOtbl  d^Australib,  Strada  Stretta  53,  pens.  8Vs  fr. 

—  In  Sliema  (p.  446) :  *Nbw  Imperial  Hotel,  Strada  Ridolfo  \  Savot  Hotel, 
Strada  Imrabat  6,  with  well -lighted  rooms  and  garden,  in  ft  fine  open 
situation,  V^  ^*  irom  the  ferry  across  the  harbour,  pens.  6 -8s.  (baths 
included,  wine  extra). 

Restaurant.  National  iSs^^auran/,  Strada  Reale  263.  —  Oaf^s.  Caffh  deUa 
Reffina,  with  seats  in  the  open  air,  Piazza  Tesoreria  (p.  443);  Anglo-McUtete 
Ca/4  (Engl,  beer  on  draught),  Ca/4  du  Commerce,  both  in  the  Strada  Reale. 

Oaba  with  one  horse,  within  the  town,  incl.  Custom  House,  per  drive 
6d.  without  luggage  (with  luggage,  according  to  bargain);  to  Sliema  Is.  24., 
to  Cittk  Vecchia  2s.  6d. ;  per  hour  Is.  Qd. 

Electric  Tramways  starting  at  the  Porta  Reale:  1.  Via  Marsa  and 
Casal  Paola  to  Barmola ;  2.  Via  Curmi  to  Zebbug ;  8.  Vi&  Hamrun  and 
Birchircara  to  Musta. 

An  Elevator  (Id.)  connects  the  harbour  with  the  Barracca  Superiore. 

Steam  Ferry  across  the  Marsamuschetto  Harbour  every  2-8  min.  to 
Sliema  (1/2^.),  to  Pietk  and  Misida  (Id.),  to  St.  Julian's  (in  summer  only)  2d. 

—  Steamboat  from  the  Great  Harbour  to  Gozo  daily  at  7  a.m.  (Sun.  at  8), 
on  Sun.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  also  at  1  p.m.  (returning  at  10.80  a.m.  and 
4.30  p.m.) ;  fares  there  and  back  2s.  6d.  or  Is. ;  embarking  or  disembarking 
4d.  —  Steamboat  Offtces.  Hungarian  Steamthip  Co.  ^Adria"  (Eohen),  Piazra 
Regina  6;  Naviganone  Oenerale  Italiana  (Givitelli),  Strada  San  Paolo  225; 
Compagnie  Qinirale  TrantatlanHgue  (Vadala),  Strada  Reale  292. 

Eidlway  (station  between  the  Royal  Opera  and  the  Porta  Reale). 
Twenty-four  trains  daily  (more  on  Sun.)  to  Attard  (8d.  or  IVsd.)  and  to 
Cittk  Vecchia  (Kotabile;  7d.  or  3V2d.). 

Post  Office,  Strada  Mercanti  4.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Strada  Reale  38.  — 
Banks.  Anglo- Egyptian  BanJc^  Strada  Beale  233;  Anglo-Malteee  Bank^  Banco 
di  Ifalta^  both  in  the  Exchange  Baildings.  —  Money  Changers.  Cook,  Strada 
Reale  308;  Coppini,  Strada  Mercanti  58.  —  Bookseller,  Critien,  Strada 
San  Giovanni. 

United  States  Consul,  John  'H.  Or  out,  Esq. ;  Vice-Consu],  James  A. 
Tvmhull^  Esq.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  Golleher  A  Sons.  Strada  Zaccaria  21. 

Theatres.  Bopal  Opera,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Strada  Reale,  cor.  of  the 
Strada  Mezzodi  (Italian  operas  from  Nov.  to  April);  Manoel  Theatre,  in  the 
Strada  Teatro  (comic  operas  and  varieties). 

VaUetia  (VaUtia),  the  capital  of  the  island,  erected  in  1566-71, 
with  about  26,000  inhab.  (or  32,000  with  the  suburb  of  Floriana), 
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occupies  a  promontory,  which  is  surrounded  by  deeply  indented  bays. 
The  Harbour  on  the  S.E.  side,  one  of  the  best  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, being  well- sheltered  and  upwards  of  60  ft.  deep,  is  defended 
by  Fort  St.  Elmo  and  other  batteries.  The  streets  ascend  precipitously 
from  the  quay,  often  by  means  of  long  flights  of  steps,  and  are  far 
superior  in  cleanliness  to  those  of  other  towns  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Strada  Reale,  extending  from  St.  Elmo  to  the  Porta  Reale, 
a  distance  of  more  than  ^2  ^'j  ^^  ^^  principal  street. 

The  plain  Palacb  of  the  Govebnob,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Grand  Master,  in  the  Strada  Reale  and  Strada  Teatro  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Forces  (H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught). 
Its  two  courts  are  laid  out  as  gardens;  the  lower  one  (Duke  of 
Edinburgh's  Court)  contains  a  fountain  with  a  figure  of  Neptune 
by  Qiovarmi  da  Bologna,  The  interior  (adm.  6d.;  entr.  by  the 
green  iron  gate  in  the  upper  court,  nearly  opposite  the  main  door; 
guide  unnecessary)  is  handsomely  fitted  up.  The  council- chamber 
contains  some  fine  tapestry,  executed  at  Paris  in  1703,  from  the 
designs  of  Francois  Desportes,  and  recently  restored  at  the  same  place. 
In  the  armoury  is  a  collection  of  weapons,  documents,  etc.,  of  the 
period  of  the  Knights,  including  charters  of  1113  and  1530  (the 
former  relating  to  the  foundation  of  the  Maltese  Order;  comp.  p.  442). 
One  of  the  corridors  is  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Grand  Masters.  — 
A  military  band  frequently  plays  in  the  erening  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  palace.  On  the  Doric  portico  of  the  Ouard  House  oppo- 
site is  an  inscription  recording  the  British  acquisition  of  Malta. 
The  S.W.  facade  of  the  palace  abuts  on  the  smaller  Piazza  TtiorerCa^ 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  good  marble  statue  of  Queen  Victoriay  by 
G.  Yalenti.  At  the  back  of  the  piazza  rises  the  handsome  edifice 
containing  the  Public  Library  (56,000  vols. ;  entrance  in  the  arcade). 

The  richly  decorated  cathedral  of  San  Giovanni  ,  in  the  Strada 
San  Giovanni  (second  turning  on  the  left  in  the  direction  of  the 
Porta  Reale),  dates  from  1573-78  and  contains  many  monuments  of 
Grand  Masters  and  knights  of  the  Maltese  Order,  grouped  according 
to  their  nationality  (closed  10.30  to  2  p.m.  and  during  mass,  8-10  a.m.). 

The  frescoes  on  the  waggon- vaalting  are  by  Matteo  Preti,  who  also 
designed  the  handsome  marble  flooring.  —  1st  Chapel  on  the  right  (del 
Crocijisso) :  Beheading  of  St.  John,  altar  ■  piece  by  Mich.  Angela  da  Cara- 
vaggio  (t).  —  2nd  Chapel,  Portuguese :  monuments  of  Manoel  Pinto  and 
the  Grand  Master  Manoel  de  Vilhena,  the  latter  entirely  of  bronze.  — 
3rd  Chapel,  SpanUh:  monuments  of  four  Grand  Masters,  the  largest  being 
those  of  Roccafeuil  and  KT.  Coloner.  —  4th  Chapel,  Natives  of  Auvergne.  — 
5th  Chapel,  delta  Vergine^  richly  decorated  with  silver:  town-keys,  taken 
from  the  Turks,  are  preserved  here  as  trophies.  —  To  the  left  of  the 
principal  entrance  is  the  bronze  monument  of  the  Grand  Master  Marc 
Antonio  Zondadario.  —  The  Sacristy  (Ist  Chapel  on  the  left)  contains  a  few 
portraits.  —  2nd  Chapel,  Austrians.  —  3rd  Chapel,  Italians:  pictures 
(St.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen)  attributed  to  Caravaggio.  —  4th  Chapel, 
Frenchmen :  monuments  of  two  Grand  Masters  and  of  Prince  Louis  Philippe 
of  Orleans  (d.  1806).  —  5th  Chapel,  Provencals^  Englishmen,  and  Bavarians. 
—  In  the  crypt  below  the  choir  are  the  sarcophagi  of  Lusle  Adam,   the 
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first  Grand  Master,  La  Vallette,  and  several  others.  On  festivals  the  walls 
of  the  church  are  hung  with  magnificent  tapestry,  woven  at  Brussels  in 
169T-1701  from  designs  by  Rubens  (?)  and  Hatteo  Preti. 

The  interesting  Valletta  Museum,  Strada  San  Giovanni  38,  op- 
posite the  front  of  the  cathedral,  affords  an  admirable  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  art  and  civilization  of  the  island  from  prehistoric 
times  down  to  the  close  of  the  sway  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  It  is 
open  on  week-days,  9-1  (June-Sept.,  also  3-6),  adm.  6  (Sat.  3)  d. ; 
on  Sun.  9-12,  adm.  free.  There  is  no  catalogue.  Director,  Dr. 
Themistocles  Zammit. 

Entbangb  Room.  Punic,  Boman,  and  Norman  architectural  fragments, 
sculptures,  and  inscriptions. 

FiasT  Floor.  Prehistoric  objects  from  Egypt  (Fayflm),  Lord  Grenfeirs 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  other  foreign  antiquities. 

Sbcond  Flook.  The  Chief  Room  contains  prehistoric  Phoenician,  Punic, 
and  Roman  objects  found  in  tombs  in  Bfalta  and  Gozo.  By  the  end-wall 
to  the  right,  prehistoric  objects  from  Hagiar  Kim  (p.  446)^  adjacent,  to 
the  left,  Phoenician -Greek  votive  inscription.  By  the  window-wall,  Arabic 
tombstone  (1173)  with  a  long  Cufic  inscription.  In  the  (irst  central  case 
is  Phoenidan  glass;  in  the  fourth  is  a  Phoenician  (?)  terracotta  sarcophagus, 
with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased.  —  Room  II.  Remini'^cences  or 
the  period  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  —  In  the  passage  are  representations 
of  the  Roman  house  in  Cittk  Vecchia  (p.  446)  and  its  mosaics.  —  Room  III. 
Old  plans,  maps,  and  views  of  Malta;  collection  of  coins  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian period  down  to  the  present  day. 

Farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  the  Strada  Reale  and  Strada  Britan- 
nica,  is  the  military  Malta  Union  Club,  in  the  Auberge  de  Provenee, 
the  former  'House'  of  the  Provencal  knights.  Each  of  the  eight 
nationalities  in  the  Maltese  Order  possessed  its  separate  'House'  or 
place  of  assembly. 

The  next  side-street,  the  Strada  Mezzodl,  leads  past  the  Royal 
Opera  House  on  the  left  to  the  Auberge  d'ltalie  (1574j  to  the  left, 
in  the  Strada  Mercanti,  opposite  the  po&t-offlce)  and  beyond  the 
Strada  Mercanti  to  the  imposing  Auberge  de  Castille  (1574;  rebuilt 
in  1744),  now  respectively  the  offices  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and 
Royal  Artillery.  —  In  front  of  the  Auberge  de  Castille  extends  the 
Piazxa  Begina^  which  commands  a  beautiful  view,  as  do  also  the 
neighbouring  Upper  Barracea  (Barracca  Superiore)  and  the  various 
bastions,  some  of  which  are  laid  out  as  gardens  and  embellished 
with  monuments  of  British  Governors  and  other  eminent  persons. 
The  view,  best  in  the  evejiing  when  the  sun  is  behind  the  spec- 
tator, includes  the  Oreat  Harbour^  with  its  five  separate  basins 
(ca.  200  ft.  below  the  Upper  Barracca),  and  the  three  fortified 
'towns'  situated  above  It. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  lies  the  older  part  of  the  town, 
called  the  Citth  Vittoriosa.  Farther  distant  is  the  BUrmola,  or  Citth 
Cospicuay  with  its  large  docks  and  wharves;  and  lastly  the  Singlea 
or  laola  (cab  is.  8d.).  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  here  is  command- 
ed by  the  fort  of  BicdsolL 

Passing  through  the  Porta  Reale  (p.  443;  P.R.  on  the  map), 
we  reach  the  suburb  of  Floriana,  In  front  of  us  extends  the  long  and 
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narrow  Maglio  Garden^  shnt  In  by  Wgli  walls;  to  the  right  is  the 
drill-ground.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  the  Chiesa  di  San  PuhliOy  with 
a  handsome  colonnaded  facade,  and  the  Argotti  or  Botanical  Qardeny 
to  the  W.  of  the  Maglio  Garden. 

The  Porte  des  Bombes  leads  from  Floriana,  through  the  fortified 
lines  of  1722-36,  to  the  Campagna  op  Malta.  To  the  right  the  Via 
Prlncipessa  Melita  leads  under  the  railway  to  the  forts  and  towns 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Marsamuschetto  or  Quarantine  Harbour,  viz. 
Piethy  Misida,  Sliema^  and  St,  Julian  8  (ferry  and  cabs,  comp.p.  442). 

The  Maltese  Railway  (p.  442)  unites  Valletta  with  OittJi  Vecchia 
(carr.,  see  p.  442).  To  the  S.W.  and  W.  of  Floriana  lie  the  stations  of 
Hamrun^  Birchircara,  and  (4^/2  M,^Attnrd  (Alb.  Melita,  a  little  to  the 
N.).  About  V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Attard  is  the  Palace  of  Sanf  Antonio, 
formerly  the  summer-residence  of  the  Grand  Master  and  now  of  the 
Governor,  with  a  large  and  well-kept  garden  (^visitors  admitted  till 
sunset).  The  road  in  front  of  the  palace  leads  on  to  (I72  M.)  Muata 
(tramway,  see  p.  442),  with  a  curious  church,  the  huge  dome  of 
which  (118  ft.  in  diameter)  was  erected  without  the  aid  of  scaffolding. 

7  M.  Citt&  Vecohia,  or  La  Notabile  {H6t.  du  Point  de  Vue,  in  an 
open  situation  outside  the  city-gate,  pens.  7-88.),  the  ancient  capital 
(Mdina)  of  the  island,  now  strongly  fortified.  From  the  Notabile  or 
Chief  Station  a  road  ascends  to  the  Piazza  Sakkaya,  situated  be- 
tween the  old  town  and  the  S.  suburb  of  Rabat  (Rdbato).  Hence  we 
proceed  through  the  Porta  deiGreci  to  the  Piazza  San  Paolo  y  on  which 
stands  the  richly  decorated  Cathedral,  This  church  is  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Publius,  who  when  governor  of  the  island 
accorded  a  hospitable  reception  to  St.  Paul  (Acts,  xxviii).  In  front 
of  the  building,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Maltese  Order,  are  planted 
two  cannon.  On  the  walls  and  pavement  in  the  interior  are  fine 
tombs  of  coloured  marbles.  A  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  con- 
tains a  Byzantine  image  of  St.  Paul,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  silver. 
In  the  choir  itself  are  a  silver  crucifix  from  Rhodes  and  beautiful 
stalls  of  1481 ;  the  magnificent  intarsia  work  was  restored  in  1876. 
—  The  adjacent  Strada  del  Bastioni  commands  an  extensive  pro- 
spect. —  In  the  Museum  Road,  near  the  Piazza  Sakkaya,  is  a  Roman 
House f  excavated  in  1881  and  now  fitted  up  as  a  museum  (mosaics, 
statues,  bronzes,  glass;  fee  6(i.).  —  In  the  suburb  of  Rabat,  adjoin- 
ing the  Piazza  Parrocchiale,  is  the  church  of  San  Paolo,  erected  over 
a  grotto  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Apostle  during  the  three 
months  of  his  stay  on  the  island.  The  adjacent  Cafaeom&s  of  St,  Paul 
and  the  Coemeterium  Sanctae  Agathaey  reached  via  Strada  San  Gataldo 
and  Strada  Sant'Agata,  are  partly  of  pre-Ohristian  origin  (fee  6d.-l«.). 

To  the  N.W.  of  Cittk  Vecchia  rise  the  Bitigemma  Hills  (786  ft.),  on 
which  are  several  Phoenician  graves.  The  highest  point  in  Malta  (845  ft.) 
is  the  If^aval  Signal  Station  at  Casal  Dingli,  on  the  coast,  2  M.  to  ihe  S.W. 
of  Citti  Vecchia.  From  the  summit  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  island, 
with  the  surrounding  sea.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Cittk  Vecchia  lies 
the  old  summer -palace  built  by  the  Grandmaster  Verdala  in  1680,  and 
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still  used  in  the  same  capacity  by  Ihe  governor  of  the  island.  Adjacent 
lies  Jl  BoseMtOy  an  extensive  public  garden.  Near  (kual  KreruHy  4  H.  to 
the  S.B.  of  the  Bo<)chetto  (cab  from  Valletta  2s.  6d.),  is  the  luxuriantly 
wooded  gorge  of  Jfakluba.  130  ft.  deep,  probably  the  resultbf  an  earthquake  ; 
and  about  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  this  point  are  the  ruins  of  the  prehistoric 
temple  of  Hagiar  Kim  (comp.  p.  444).  The  similar  ruins  of  Mnaidra  lie  i/a  M. 
farther  to  the  W.  —  The  spot  at  which  St.  Paulas  ship  stranded  is  now 
located  at  the  Boda  di  San  PaolOj  on  the  "S.  side  of  the  island  (about 
SVs  M.  from  Citta  Vecchia^  cab  from  Valletta  4«.)}  in  which  lies  the  islet  of 
Belmuny  with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Apostle.  •—  About  IV4  M.  inland, 
between  St.  Paul's  Bay  and  Mellieha  Bay,  rises  a  hill  containing  several 
grottoes,  one  of  which,  with  a  clear  spring  of  water,  is  known  as  the 
Qrotta  di  Calipto. 

The  island  of  Gozo  (Ooz%o),  to  the  N.W.  of  Malta  (comp.  p.  440), 
is  36  sq.  M.  in  area  and  contains  21,300  inhabitants.  It  excels 
Malta  in  fertility.  We  reach  It  in  1^2^^.  on  a  small  steamer  (p.  442), 
obtaining  a  fine  view  of  the  towns,  fortifications,  and  bays  on  the  £. 
coast  of  Malta,  dominated  by  the  dome  of  Musta  (p.  445).  We  also 
obtain  a  view  of  the  rocky  grottoes  of  the  almost  uninhabited  islet 
of  Comino,  which  lies  in  the  channel  (3  M.  wide)  between  Malta 
and  Gozo.  Victoria  (Dake  of  Edinburgh  Hotel,  Strada  Corsa),  for- 
merly Rabat,  the  capital  of  Gozo,  lies  about  31/2 M.  from  the  landing 
place  of  the  steamer  in  Migiarro  Bay,  below  Fort  Ghambray  (cab 
there  and  back  3a.;  per  day  58.).  By  making  a  short  detour  on  the 
way  to  Victoria  yia  Casal  Nadur  and  Casal  Caccia  (with  a  small 
stalactite  grotto;  Is.),  we  may  visit  the  Torre  de^Oiganti  or  Oigantja 
(adm.  6d.),  constructed  of  blocks  of  rock  without  mortar,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  prehistoric  temple  of  Hagiar  Kim  (see  above). 


43.  Excursion  to  Tunis.    Carthage. 

Comp.  the  Map,  p.  4i8.  Tht  leUter  it  founded  on  th$  French  ordnance 
mapy  which  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  has  also  been  followed  in  the  spelling 
of  the  Arabic  names  in  the  text. 

Steamboats  to  Tunis.  Travellers  should  inquire  on  the  spot  with 
regard  to  the  following  routes,  in  case  of  alterations,  and  also  with  regard 
to  quarantine  regulations.  The  steamers  are  sometimes  delayed  an  entire 
day  by  bad  weather.  —  Steamers  of  the  Naviffazione  Generate  Jtaliana  (return 
tickets  must  be  shown  at  the  steamship-office  not  less  than  6  hrs.  before 
the  departure  of  the  steamer  selected  for  the  return- voyage ^  comp.  p.  xviii). 
1.  From  Caoliabi  (and  from  Genoa  or  Leghorn).  A  steamboat  leaves 
Genoa  every  Frid.  at  9  p.m.,  and  Leghorn  on  Sun.  at  1.15  am. ;  from 
Cagliari  on  Mon.  at  7  p.m.,  crossing  direct,  reaching  Tunis  on  Tues.  at 
11.80  a.m.  (going  on  thence  to  Tripoli  viH  Susa  and  Sfax),  and  returning 
on  Mon.  at  1  p.m.  (Mid-Europe  time;  but  the  clocks  at  Tunis  show  Paris 
time,  which  is  about  50  min.  behind).  Fares  from  Cagliari  to  Tunis  50  fr., 
from  Genoa  111  fr.  (incl.  board  and  wine).  —  2.  From  Naplks  a  small 
steamer  every  Mon.  at  7.26  p.m.  for  Tunis,  sailing  via  Palermo  (Tues.  7.30 
a.m.-12  noon)  and  Trapani  (Tues.  4.10-7 p.m.),  and  reaching  Tunis  on  Wed.  at 
5  a.m. ;  leaving  Tunis  on  the  return  every  Wed.  at  9  p.m.,  and  reaching 
Palermo  on  Thurs.  at  1.10  p.m.  and  Naples  on  Frid.  at  7.35  a.m.  Com- 
bination-tickets from  Naples  to  Tunis  visl  Palermo  are  issued  by  the 
Navigazione  Generate  Ifaliana  and  the  Compagnie  de  Navigation  Mixte 
(see  p.  447),  at  93  fr.  30  c,  and  63  fr.  (incl.  food).  —  3.  Fbom  Palermo  a 
small  and  uncomfortable  steamer  starts  every  Thurs.  for  Tunis  vi&  Tra- 
paniy  Marsala^  Matara,  and  the  island  of  Pantelleria.    The  long  sea-voyage 
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from  Palermo  may  be  avoided  by  taking  the  train  to  Haeara  or  Marsala. 
Fare  from  Palermo  to  Tunis  60  fr.,  from  Marsala  or  Masara  51  fr.  in 
gold,  food  included.  —  4.  Steamers  of  the  Compagnie  QiniraU  Tram- 
atlcmtique  (Paris)  start  (a)  from  Marseilles  for  Tunis  direct  every  Mon. 
at  12  noon,  reaching  Tunis  on  Tues.  at  7.30  p.m.  (returning  on  Frid.  at 
9  p.m.),  and  for  Tunis  via  Biserta  every  Frid.  at  noon,  arriving  at  Tunis 
on  Sun.  at  6  a.m.  (returning  on  Wed.  at  12.30  p.m.)}  fares  110,  75,  32  fr., 
incl.  food  \  (b)  from  Malta  every  Thurs.,  at  6  p.m.,  reaching  Tunis  on  Frid. 
at  11  a.m.,  returning  on  Wed.  at  i  p.m.  (65,  40,  25  fr.);  (c)  from  Algiers 
every  Sat.  at  8  p.m.,  returning  on  Thurs.  at  10  a.m.  —  5.  Steamers  of 
the  Compagnie  de  Navigation  Mizte  (Cie.  Touacbe,  Marseilles)  start  from 
Marseilles  for  Tunis  every  Sat.  at  7  p.m.  (via  Biserta  on  Mon.  forenoon), 
reach  Tunis  at  6  p.m.  on  Mon.,  going  on  on  Tues.  at  noon  to  Palermo, 
which  is  reached  at  6  a.m.  on  Wed. ;  returning  from  Palermo  at  noon  on 
Wed.,  reach  Tunis  at  6  a.m.  on  Thurs.,  leave  at  noon  on  Thurs.,  and  reach 
Marseilles  on  Sat.  at  7  a.m.  Another  boat  starts  from  Marseilles  for  Tunis 
direct  on  Wed.  at  1  p.m.,  reaching  Tunis  on  Frid.  at  4.15  a.m.,  and  returns 
on  Mon.  at  2  p.m.  Fares,  including  food:  from  Marseilles  to  Tunis  direct 
80  fr.,  via  Biserta  75,  50,  25  fr.,  from  Tunis  to  Palermo  60,  40,  80  fr.  The 
Tunisian  harbour-dues  (4,  3,  IV2  fr.)  are  usually  exacted  in  addition  to  the 
above  fares.    Tickets  taken  on  board  the  steamer  are  dearer. 

The  system  of  Gircular  Tour  Tickets  (p.  xvi)  embraces  the  steamer- 
routes  to  Tunis  and  the  railways  in  it. 

A  Passportt  though  not  officially  necessary,  is  often  exceedingly  con- 
venient, and  a  visa  is  requisite  in  claiming  money-letters  at  the  post-office. 

The  Best  Seasons  for  a  visit  to  Tunis  are  spring  (March-May)  and 
autumn  (from  Nov.  Ist  to  Dec.  15th).  —  Money  Changers,  see  p.  450. 

Honey.  A  new  coinage  was  issued  in  1891  on  the  franc  system,  the 
value  appearing  in  French  on  one  side  and  in  Arabic  on  the  other  (1,  i/st 
V4  fr. ;  10,  5  c).  No  other  coins  are  current,  except  the  gold  coins  of  the 
Latin  Convention  (p.  x),  French  five-franc  pieces,  and  English  sovereigns 
(25  fr.).    French  banknotes  are  also  accepted. 

Fantelleria  (steamer,  see  p.  446),  an  island  of  Tolcanlc  origin, 
32  sq.  M.  in  area.  Is  situated  more  than  halfway  between  Palermo 
and  the  African  coast.  The  extinct  crater  In  the  interior  of  the 
island  rises  nearly  2000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  at  its  N.E.  base  is  an 
alkaline  lake.  Numerous  ^fumaroll',  emitting  steam,  and  hot  mineral 
springs  still  afford  evidence  of  volcanic  agency,  which  in  1891 
overtly  revealed  itself  in  a  submarine  eruption  to  the  W.  of  Pan- 
telleria.  The  inhabitants  (9000)  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  agri- 
culture. In  spite  of  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water  the  island  is  fertile; 
the  chief  export  is  raisins.  The  chief  village  (3650  inhab.)  lies  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  on  the  only  harbour,  which  is  shallow 
and  is  approached  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  citadel  contains  an 
Italian  penal  colony. 

Pantelleria  has  been  inhabited  since  the  earliest  antiquity.  Traces  of 
a  prehistoric  population  have  been  found  on  the  coast  in  the  district  of 
Sesi,  13/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  harbour,  viz.  in  the  low  round  towers  con- 
structed of  unworked  blocks  of  lava  and  enclosing  tomb-chambers.  These 
towers,  known  as  8tH^  are  allied  to  the  nuraghi  of  Sardinia  (p.  422).  The 
settlement  of  this  neolithic  population,  with  a  huge  rampart  of  lava-blocks 
on  its  E.  side,  has  been  discovered  on  the  plateau  above.  This  island 
was  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  probably  at  the  same  date  as  Malta.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  255  and  finally  wrested  from  the 
Carthaginians  in  B.C.  217.  The  chief  town,  named  Cosmraj  lay  on  and 
beside  the  hills  of  San  Marco  and  Polveriera,  1  M.  from  the  harbour,  where 
fragments  of  the  walls,  tombs,  and  cisterns  are  still  to  be  seen.  About 
700  A.D.  the  Arabs  annihilated  the  Christian  population  of  the  island ;  and 
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the  Saraeenic'iBettters,  who  succeeded  in  possession,  maintained  their  in- 
dependence even  after  the  capture  of  the  island  by  Roger  in  1133.  The 
chief  vUlage  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1663.  At  that  date  the  inhabitants 
were  Christians,  although  they  retained  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Sara- 
cens. The  present  dialect  is  essentially  Sicilian  (p.  266)}  only  the  local 
names  remain  Arabic. 

The  Palermo  steamers  double  the  conspicuous  Cape  Bon^  with 
its  lighthouse,  and  enter  the  Bay  of  Tunis.  To  the  E.  of  the  entrance 
lie  the  small  Djamour  Islands  (1496  ft.;  Zenibra^  the  JEgimurus  of 
the  anoieutSf  and  Zemhretid).  The  steamers  from  Gagliari  and  Mar- 
seilles pass  Capt  Farina  or  Ras^et-Terfa,  the  W.  horn  of  the  bay. 
Its  lighthouse  stands  on  the  sandy  lie  Plane.  The  water  of  the  Bay 
of  Tunis  is  stained  a  light-yellow  colour  by  the  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  river  Medjerday  which  has  filled  up  almost  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  gulf  of  Utica  fp.  458).  Beyond  Cape  Kamart  we 
enjoy  a  fine  view  of  La  Marpa  (p.  457).  The  steamer  then  doubles 
the  fine  promontory  of  Cape  Carthage,  opening  up  a  magnificent 
*yiew  of  the  inner  bay  of  Tunis,  which  is  dominated  on  the  S.  by 
the  Djebel  Bou  Kournine  and  the  Djebel  Ressas.  It  then  passes 
the  hill  crowned  by  the  cathedral  and  also  the  bathing-places  of 
Kram^  Khiridine^  and  La  Ooulette  Neuve,  and  reaches  Ck>letta, 
French  La  Oouleitey  the  former  little  harbour  of  Tunis,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  sand-spit  which  separates  the  galf  of  Tunis 
from  the  lake  of  that  name  (see  below),  and  connected  with  the 
Gare  du  Nord  by  a  short  railway  (9  trains  dally;  fares  1  fr.  75, 
1  fr.  20,  65  c. ;  comp.  however  p.  455).  Goletta  is  much  visited  in 
summer  for  sea-bathing  by  the  Jews  of  Tunis.  To  the  S.  of  the 
ancient  harbour  and  shallow  canal  which  connects  the  bay  with  the 
lake  lie  the  former  arsenal  and  other  military  buildings  of  the  Bey, 
while  to  the  N.  is  the  town  proper. 

The  steamers  pass  through  the  canal  (330  ft.  wide,  about  20  ft. 
deep),  completed  in  1893,  and  enter  the  Lac  de  Tunis  or  El-Bahira, 
a  kind  of  lagoon,  nowhere  more  than  6i/2  ft.  deep.  We  here  obtain 
a  fine  view  of  the  town  of  Tunis,  while  to  the  right  is  the  island  of 
Shikly^  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  Charles  V.  The  lake 
is  sometimes  enlivened  by  flocks  of  flamingoes.  In  1  hr.  more  we 
reach  (6  M.)  Tunis. 

Tunis. 

Arrival.  The  Quayy  beside  which  nearly  all  the  larger  steamers  lie  to, 
is  about  */4  M.  from  the  town.  The  Douane  (custom-house)  is  close  by. 
Luggage  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  hotel- 
employ^;  if  an  Arab  porter  (hamal)  is  employed,  the  payment  should  be 
agreed  upon  in  advance  (for  carrying  a  hand-bag  from  the  ship  to  a  cab 
or  hotel-omnibus  10,  trunk  26  c).  Cab  to  the  town  1  fr.,  luggage  15  c. 
each  package. 

Bailway  Stationa.  The  main  station  is  the  Gare  du  Bud  (PI.  E,  6; 
Bestaurant),  the  so-called  'French  Station*,  Place  de  la  Gare,  for  Hammam 
Lif,  Menzel-bou-Zalfa,  and  Susa  (p.  ^9),  La  Laverie.  Zaghouan  (p.  468), 
Le  Kef,  Ealait  es-Senftm,  Kalaa-Djerda,  Biserta  (p.  l60),  and  Algeria.  — 
Oare  du  Nord  (PI.  D,  4),  formerly  the  Italian  station,  Bue  de  Borne,  for 
GK)letta  (see  above)  and  La  Marsa  (p.  457). 
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Hotels  (often  very  full  in  Feb.  and  March).  ^Tunisia  Palacx  Hotxl 
(PI.  c;  B,  4,  6),  Avenue  de  Carthage  1,  behind  the  Ca«ino  Hanidpal  (p.  461), 
with  lift  and  amall  garden,  B.,  L..  A  A.  from  4,  B.  V|^^  d^j.  4,  D.  6,  pens, 
from  13,  omn.  l>/a-2  fr. ;  *Grand-Hotbl  (PL  b;  D,  4),  Avenue  de  France  13, 
B.,  L.,  A  A.  SV2-6,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  SVst  !>•  4,  pens,  from  12  (incl.  wine),  omn. 
11/4  fr.  These  two  are  lirst-class  houses.  —  Hotel  ds  Pakis  (PI.  a;  D,  5), 
Bue  al-Djaaira  25,  E.,  L.,  A  A.  3-5,  B.  1V«,  d^j.  4,  D.  4,  pens.  ISVa  (incl. 
wine),  omn.  (luggage  extra)  1  fr.,  good  cuisine;  *UdTBL  db  France  (PI.  d; 
D,  5),  in  a  quiet  situation  in  the  Bue  L^ou-Boches,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4, 
pena.  9-11,  omn.  1  fr. ;  •H6tel  St.  Geobges,  in  the  Avenue  de  Paris  (to  the 
N.  of  PI.  £,  2),  near  the  Belvedere  Park  (p.  463),  suitable  for  a  prolonged 
stay,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3-4,  B.  IVz,  d^j.  3,  D.  4,  pens.  9-12  fr.^  HdxEL  Suisse,  a 
ddpendance  of  the  last,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2Vs-3,  B.  IV4,  dej.  3,  D.  3,  pens. 
V/29  fr.  -^  Less  pretentious  houses:  Hotel  dd  Lodvre  (PI.  g*,  D,  6),  Bue 
de  la  Commission  25,  B-.  L.,  &  A.  3,  B.  ^/t,  i6j.  2,  D.  2Vs,  pens,  from 
7V«,  omn.  1  fr.,  fair;  HAtel  Eihon  (PI.  e;  D,  4),  at  the  comer  of  the 
Bue  de  TEglise  and  Place  de  la  Bourse,  B.,  L.^  &  A.  3-4,  B.  ^/a,  d^j.  21/2, 
D.  2V2,  pens.  8  fr.,  well  spoken  of 5  Tunis  Hotel  (PL  f;  D,  4,  5),  Bue 
dltalie  12,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  2%  B.  1,  d^j.  2V2,  D-  2V2,  pens.  8  fr.5  Hotel 
HonxsMB,  Bue  de  Constantine  12,  at  the  corner  of  the  Bue  de  Bdne  (PL 
D,  4),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  from  3V2  fi**;  HdTsL  des  Etramg^bs,  Bue  de  Bone  2. 

H6tels  Oamis.  Hotel  Bellbvub  (PL  h;  D,  4),  Bue  es-Sadikia  1,  at 
the  £.  end  of  the  Avenue  de  France,  fair;  Botal  Hotel,  Bue  d'Espagne  19, 
B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  3  fr.;  Familt  Hotel,  Bue  d'AUemagne  15,  near  the 
market  (PL  D,  5),  B.,  L.,  A  A.  2-5  fr.,  plain. 

Bestaurants.  At  the  hotels;  also,  *Brcuserie  du  PMnix  (meals  a  la 
carte  only),  BrcMtrie  TantonviHe^  both  in  the  Kue  d'Amilcar  (PI.  D,  4,  5); 
Maiaon  Dorie,  in  the  Th<;atre  Bossini  (p.  451);  hettaurant  de  la  Foste,  Bue 
d''Ang]eterre  (d€j.  or  D.,  incl.  wine,  IVsfr.);  Tavetne  i/ax^v«/«fBes1aurant 
du  Coq  d*Or),  Avenue  Jules  Ferry  63  (ddj.  or  D.,  incl.  wine,  IV2  fr.). 

Cafes.  Cc^fi  du  Casino^  in  the  'Palmarium^  of  the  Casino  Municipal 
(p.  451),  with  summer-terrace  on  the  Avenue  Jules  Ferry;  Ccf/i  de  Tonis^ 
Avenue  de  France  2,  in  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  much  frequented,  concert  in 
the  evening;  Cqfi  de  Parity  Avenue  de  France  16.  —  Arab  Caf^s  in  the 
Halfaouine  quarter  (PL  B,  2)  and  at  the  Bab  Djedid  (PL  C,  6).  Cup  of  coffee 
generally  10  c.  —  Confectioners.  Bngerer,  Bue  de  la  Commission  1,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse ;  £U  V.  Tourasti,  Bue  de  TEglise  13. 

Baths.  Dvblineauy  Bue  d'AUemagne  17  (PL  D,  6)  and  Bue  de  Suisse  9, 
well  fitted  up ;  bath  I72,  Moorish  bath,  with  massage,  etc.,  2V«  fr.  —  Moorish 
Bath  at  the  Hammdm  Bar  Djild,  Bue  de  la  Municipality  20  (PL  B,  4,  5), 
1V«  ft.  and  fee  (20  c.). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PL  D,  6),  Bue  d'ltalie  80;  letter-postage 
within  the  regency  of  Tunis  10  (to  France  15,  to  Italy  20)  c,  post-cards  6  c. 


Carriages. 

Voiture  de  Place 

Voiture  de 
Bemise 

With  one  horse 

With  two 

(2-3  seats) 

(4  seats) 

horses 

Per  drive  (course)  inside  the 

town  (petite  banlieue)  .   . 

0.80 

0.80 

1.- 

1.60 

Per  drive  outside  the  town 

(within  a  radius  of  6  M.). 

2.60 

2.70 

3.- 

4.50 

Per  hour  in  the  town    .   .  . 

1.30 

1.50 

1.80 

2.40 

Per  hour  outside  the  town 

(as  above) 

1.80 

2.- 

2.40 

3.20 

Per  day  (12  hrs.) 

12.— 

12.- 

15.— 

20.- 

The  Bardo  and  the  Belvedere  Park  are  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the 
town.  Between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  (11-5  from  April  till  Sept.)  a  fare  and 
a  half  is  charged.  During  the  horse-races  and  on  popular  holidays,  as 
well  as  for  long  drives,  a  bargain  must  be  made  with  the  driver,  a  pre- 
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caution  which  indeed  is  recommended  to  strangers  at  all  times.  —  Trunks 
16  c.  each,  light  articles  free. 

Kotor  Oars  at  the  Auto  Palace^  Rue  d'Autriche  prolong^e  3{  Oarage 
Petfrardj  Rue  de  Finlande  and  Rue  de  Belgique  10;  Auto- Oarage  PariHen 
(L.  Morin),  Avenue  de  Paris  4,  etc.  —  Cycles  on  hire  from  Dumergue^ 
Avenue  Jules  Ferry  45 i  StoU^  Avenue  de  Paris  5. 

Eleetric  Tramways  (zone-tariff,  from  6  c.,  with  transfer-tickets;  last 
car  between  8  and  9  p.m.).  From  the  Postb  de  Fbance  (PI.  D,  4;  p.  462): 
i.  Along  the  Avenue  Jules  Ferry  (PI.  E,  4)  and  the  Avenue  du  Port  to 
the  Harbour ;  2.  Through  the  Rue  al-Djazira  (PI.  D,  5,  6)  and  Avenue  Bab- 
Bjedid  (PI.  D,  G,  6)  to  the  Xaeba  (PI.  B,  5);  8.  Vift  the  Rue  des  Ualtais 
(PI.  D,  4)  and  Place  Bab-8onika  (PJ.  B,  C,  3)  to  the  Kasba.  —  4.  From  the 
Rue  cU'Djazira  (Rae  d' Algeria;  PI.  D,  6)  vift  the  Rue  es-Sadikia  (PI.  D,  5; 
Oare  du  Sud),  Rue  de  Home  (PI.  D,  4;  Gare  du  Vord),  Avenue  de  Paris 
(PI.  K,  4,  8),  and  Place  Bab-Souika  to  Bab  Bou-Saddoun  (PI.  A,  2).  — 
6.  From  the  FkuM  Bab-Souika  (PI.  B,  G,  S)  via  the  Bab  Bou-Saadoun  to 
the  B(trdo  (15  c;  every  1/4  1^.;  se®  P*  464)  and  to  Manouba  (30  c;  every 
V2  hr.;  see  p.  465).  —  6,  From  the  Forte  de  France  (PI.  D,  4)  via  the  Rue 
des  Maltais  (PI.  D,  4),  Bab  el-Khadra  (PI.  G,  2),  and  the  Cimeti^re  Muni- 
cipal to  the  Belvedere  Park  (16  c. ;  see  p.  453).  —7.  From  the  Rue  deRonu 
(beside  the  Gare  du  Nurd  5  PI.  D,  i)  via  the  Avenue  de  Paris  (PI.  E,  4-2) 
to  the  Belvedere  (16,  return-tickets  on  weekdays  25  c.;  every  10-16  mfn.); 
thence  to  El  -  Ariana  (30  c. ;  every  Vz  hr. ;  see  p.  464).  —  8.  Prom  the  Avenue 
de  France  (PI.  D,  4)  by  the  Avenue  de  Garthage  (PI.  E,  E-7)  and  the  Bab 
AUeoua  (PI.  E,  7)  to  the  Abattoirs  (to  the  S.  of  PI.  E,  7).  —  9.  To  Carthage, 
see  p.  466. 

Guides  are  unnecessary  (6-8  fr.  per  day,  3-4  fr.  per  half-day).  Their 
presence,  moreover,  adds  at  least  10-20  per  cent  to  the  price  of  all  goods 
bought  in  the  Sdks  (p.  452)  by  their  clients.  The  services  of  officious  *go- 
betweens'  should  also  be  emphatically  rejected.  Most  of  the  better  goods 
are  imported  from  Europe  and  may  be  procured  more  cheaply  at  home. 
In  any  case,  the  traveller  need  I'eel  no  reluctance  in  beating  down  the 
price,  while  larger  purchases  should  not  be  made  without  the  aid  of  a 
resident  friend. 

Steamship  Agents.  Hackenberger,  Rue  es-Sadikia  3  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  5) 
and  at  the  harbour  (Quai  Quest),  Comp.  Oinirale  Transatlantique;  Florio, 
Rue  de  Hollande  5  (PJ.  E,  4,  6),  Navigazione  Qenerale  Italiana;  P^delup^, 
Rue  d'AIger  8  (PI.  E,  4)  and  at  the  harbour  (Quai  Quest),  CompagnU  de 
Navigation  Mixte;  Heckmann,  Rue  d' Alger  6,  North  Oerman  Lloyd,  Ham' 
burg- American  Line,  Oerman  Levant  Line,  and  *'Adria'  Co. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  db  Son,  Avenue  de  France  11;  Heckmann 
(see  above),  Rue  d' Alger  6;  and  others.  —  Information  Bureau:  Comiti 
d'ffivemage  de  Tunis  et  de  la  Tunieie,  Avenue  de  Paris  7. 

Bankers  (also  money-chanzers).  Banque  dAlgirie,  Rue  de  Rome  18; 
Compagnie  Algirienne,  Rue  de  Bdne(Pi.  D,  4);  Comptoir  National  dEeeompte 
de  Paris.  Avenue  de  France  12.  —  Goods  Agents.  /.  A.  Meyer,  Avenue  de 
France  27;  P.  Dana,  Rue  es-Sadikia  9. 

British  Oonsnl-General,  E.  J.  L.  Berkeley,  Esq.,  Place  de  la  Bourse  (PI.  3 ; 
D,  4) ;  Vice-Consuls,  Raphael  Schembri,  Esq.,  J.  H,  C.  Purdon,  Esq.  —  TJnitecl 
States  Consular  Agent,  Augusie  J.  Proux,  Esq.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  Savon 
Frhres,  Rue  es-Sadikia  31. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Th.  Domela,  Avenue  Jules  Ferry  72  (speaks  English); 
Dr.  Lemansky^  Rue  es- Sadikia  26;  Dr.  Bruch,  Rue  d'Angleterre  19;  Dr, 
Bertholon,  Rue  St.  Charles  14.  —  Chemist.  0.  Heyler,  Avenue  Jules  Ferry  48, 
in  the  Thd&tre  Rossini  (PI.  E,  4). 

Booksellers.  D^Amico,  Saliba,  both  in  the  Avenue  de  France.  —  Photo- 
graphs. Lehnert  db  Landrock,  Avenue  de  France  17;  Soler,  Avenue  de 
France  10  (also  photographic  materials);  D'^Amico,  Saliba,  see  above.  — 
Newspapers  (5c.).  Dipiche  Tunisienne,  Tunisfe  Frangaise,  both  French; 
Unione,  Italian  and  French.  —  European  Goods  at  the  Magaein  04n4ral, 
Avenue  de  Prance  22  (fixed  prices);  Magatine  de  la  R4»idence,  Place  de  la 
Residence  1.  —  Watchmaker.    Kloth,  Avenue  de  France  17. 
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Theatres.  TMdtre  du  Casino  Mvnieipal,  in  the  Casino  (see  below),  for 
operas  and  operettas  (performances  between  Nov.  18th  and  April  14th 
only),  entrance  from  the  Avenue  Jules  Ferry;  Thidtre  Rossini  (PI.  £,  4), 
Avenue  Jules  Ferry  48,  for  Italian  and  French  plays.  —  Casino  Municipal 
(PI.  E,  4),  Avenue  de  Carthage  1,  with  a  hall  ('Palmarium')  for  variety- 
performances  and  concerts,  an  open-air  terrace,  gaming- room.o,  and  bar  (in 
summer,  June  Ist  Oct.  loth,  at  the  Pavilion  du  Belvedere,  p.  454).  —  Military 
Band  Concerts  at  the  Palais  de  la  Residence  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.  afternoons. 

English  Ohnrch  (St.  Oeorge)^  Rue  Bab-Carthag^ne  39 ;  service  at  10  a.m.  \ 
Rev.  C.  F.  W.  Flad,  Rue  de  la  Montagne  20. 

Plan  for  a  short  visit  (1V2-2  days).  —  1st  Day.  In  the  morning,  Avenue 
Jules  Ferry  and  Avenue  de  France  (p.  462)*,  visit  the  Sdks  of  the  Medina 
(p.  452)  and  the  adjacent  Mohammedan  Quarters;  Place  el-Eal/aouine  (p.  453). 
In  the  afternoon  visit  the  Bardo  Museum  iMusie  Alaoui;  p.  454)  or  the  Belm- 
dere  Park  (p.  463).  Hurried  travellers  may  visit  both  of  these  on  one  after- 
noon with  the  aid  of  a  cab.  —  2nd  Day :  Excursion  to  Carthage,  see  p.  455. 

Tunis  (Ital.  Tiznisi),  the  capital  of  the  regency  of  that  name, 
contains  about  176,000  inhab.,  of  whom  100,000  are  Mohammedans 
(Moors,  Arahs,  Berbers,  and  negroes),  50,000  native  Jews,  and 
26,000  Europeans  of  various  nationalities,  chiefly  Italians  (12,000), 
French  fSOOO),  Maltese  (6000),  and  Greeks.  The  French  language 
and  customs  are  becoming  more  and  more  predominant.  The 
somewhat  featureless  European  quarter,  on  the  side  next  the  har- 
bour, has,  for  the  most  part,  broad  modern  streets;  but  the  other 
three  quarters  (the  S.  suburb  Rebat  Bab-Djazira,  the  N.  suburb 
Rebai  Bah-Souika,  and  Medina,  the  ancient  Moorish  town,  between 
them)  still  maintain  in  part  their  genuine  Oriental  character,  with 
narrow  streets,  though  nearly  all  are  now  paved.  The  squalid  Jewish 
quarter  (p.  462)  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  interest ;  the  gaily- 
coloured  costumes  and  sugar-loaf  headgear  (kufla)  of  the  Jewish 
women  are  rarely  seen  except  on  members  of  the  older  generation, 
while  the  graceful  dress  once  characteristic  of  girls  and  unmarried 
women  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Strangers  need  fear  no  molestation 
In  Tunis  and  may  safely  visit  any  quarter  of  the  town.  The  religious 
and  other  prejudices  of  the  Moslems  must,  of  course,  be  respected ; 
and  attempts  to  enter  their  mosques,  kubbas  (chapels  of  saints, 
usually  with  domes),  or  cemeteries  should  on  no  account  be  made, 
except  at  Kairwan  (p.  459),  Tozeur  (p.  459),  and  a  few  other  places 
where  visitors  are  admitted. 

The  Reoenct  of  Tdnis  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key from  1574  to  1881,  when  it  came  under  French  protection.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  64,658  sq.  M.  and  contains  about  1,900,000  inhab..  including 
81,150  Italians  (with  20  educational  institutions),  84,600  Frencn,  some  of 
whom  are  native?,  10,300  Maltese,  3000  other  Europeans,  and  60,000  Jews, 
mostly  natives.  The  climate  is  healthy  but  warm  and  arid,  especially  in 
Central  and  S.  Tunis.  Agriculture  and  cattle- rearing  are  the  main  occu- 
pations of  the  population;  and  the  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley,  olives 
(12  million  trees,  yielding  40  million  litres  of  oil),  and  vegetables.  There 
are  rich  deposits  of  phosphoric  limestone  near  Ealaat  es-Sen&m,  KalaSl- 
Djerda,  Metlaoui  (Gcfsa;  p.  459),  and  Ai'n  Moulares,  the  exploitation  of 
which  is  expected  to  stimulate  the  trade  of  Tunis,  Sfax,  i  nd  Susa.  Manu- 
factures are  unimportant.  Xext  to  Tunis  the  trade  centres  mainly  in  Susa, 
the  port  of  the  'Saher  (p.  459),  and  Sfax  (p.  459),  57  sea-miles  farther  to 
the  S.    In  1906  the  seventeen  ports  of  the  Regency  were  entered  by  18,416 
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veasels  of  3,566,661  tons.  —  SicU  Mohammed  m-Ndeer  (Ntur)^  the  present 
Bey  (^Possesseur  da  Royanme  de  Tunis*),  who  was  born  in  1866,  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Hussein  family,  which  has  occupied  the  throne  since  1706. 
The  French  General- Resident  acts  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
French  commander-in-chief  as  minister  of  war.  Finance,  the  post-office, 
education,  and  public  works  ore  also  under  the  control  of  French  officials, 
assisted  by  a  Mohammedan  prime-minister  and  a  secretary  of  state.  Euro- 
peans and  their  dependants  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  French 
courts,  natives  to  that  of  the  Uzara  and  the  so-called  Shara&.  The  Bey 
is  permitted  to  maintain  a  small  army  of  600  men  as  a  guard  of  honour 
but  the  real  effective  force  consists  of  French  troops.  —  Comp.  ^Carthage 
and  Tunis\  by  Douglat  Sladen  (London,  1U06;  illus.)-  The  Carte  BouiHre 
d€  la  Tunitie  (1 :  500,000),  published  by  the  Direction  G^n^rale  des  Travaux 
Publics,  is  an  excellent  map  of  the  Regency  (1808). 

The  harboui  is  30  acres  in  area  and  surrounded  with  quays. 
From  it  the  Avbntjb  dtj  Port  and  the  Avbntjb  Jules  Fbbry,  usually 
called  the  Avenue  de  la  Marine  (PI.  E,  4),  with  a  statue  of  Jules 
Ferry  at  the  beginning  of  it  (1832-93;  by  A.  Herein),  lead  to  the 
W.,  passing  the  large  casino  p.  461),  to  the  Place  de  la  Residence 
(PI.  D,  4;  concerts^  see  p.  461).  Beyond  this  point  the  Avenue 
Jules  Ferry  is  continued  by  the  Avbntjb  db  Fbanob  (PI.  D,  4),  the 
principal  and  the  busiest  street  in  the  European  quarter.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Residence  is  the  Palais  de  la  Residence 
(PI.  D,  E,  4),  or  residence  of  the  French  General -Resident  (see 
above)  with  a  beautiful  garden  (no  admission) ;  on  the  N.  side  is 
the  unfinished  Cathedral.  The  Rue  es-Sadikia  and  Rue  de  Rome, 
diverging  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Place,  lead  to  the  Railway  Staticna 
(p.  448).  —  A  little  to  the  S.,  in  the  Rue  d'ltalie,  which  leads  to 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (Pl.D,  6;  p.  449),  is  the  Market 
(March^j  PI.  D,  6;  interesting  from  7  to  10  a.m.). 

The  tramways  mentioned  at  p.  450  diverge  from  the  W.  end  of 
the  Avenue  de  France  to  the  right  (Rue  des  Maltals)  and  left 
(Rue  al-Djazira).  Straight  on  we  pass  through  the  Pcrte  de  France 
(PI.  D,  4)  to  the  small  Place  de  la  Bourse  (PI.  D,  4),  which  is  always 
thronged.  The  British  Consulate  (PI.  2;  D,  4)  is  on  the  N.  side  of 
this  square.  The  general  direction  of  the  Avenue  de  France  is  con- 
tinued farther  to  the  W.  by  two  busy  streets,  the  Rue  de  VEglise 
(PI.  D,  C,  4,  5;  to  the  left)  and  the  Rue  de  la  Kasha  (to  the  right). 
Most  of  the  Jewish  population  (p.  451)  dwell  in  the  Hara,  the  district 
to  the  right  of  the  Rue  de  la  Kasba,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chief 
Synagogue  (PI.  0,  4).  —  To  the  left  of  the  Rue  de  la  Kasha,  beyond 
the  mosque  of  Sidi  Ben.  Arous^  and  again  farther  on,  round  the 
Djamda  ez-Zitouna  (PL  C,  6),  the  principal  mosque,  which  is  unit- 
ed with  the  national  Mohammedan  university,  are  grouped  the  so- 
called  *BtLkB  (Fr.  Souks')^  forming  the  market-quarter  or  bazaar  of 
the  Medina,  the  scene  of  a  busy  traffic,  especially  in  the  morning. 
These  Silks  consist  of  narrow  lanes,  largely  covered  in,  and  each 
of  them  Is  generally  devoted  to  the  sale  of  articles  of  one  particular 
class.  Thus  In  the  8{ik  el-Kebdbdjia  ('throwsters')  are  sold  fringes 
and  silk  wares ;  in  the  Siik  el-Atidrin  exquisite  essences ;  in  the 
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SiHk  eUBtika  (the  glave-market  down  to  1842)  jewellery  of  every 
kind,  ancient  coins  (often  forgeries),  and  weapons,  and  at  the  two 
lateral  approaches,  burnouses,  haiks,  searres,  etc.  A  visit  to  the 
Siiks  in  which  articles  are  made  as  well  as  sold  is  interesting;  e,g» 
to  the  S6ks  of  the  shoemakers,  tailors,  saddlers,  and  turners.  As 
to  purchases,  see  p.  450.  In  and  near  the  Silks  are  numerous  little 
Arab  caf^s  and  barbers'  shops. 

Beyond  the  Silks  the  Rue  de  la  Kasba  reaches  the  small  Place 
de  la  Kasba.  Here,  to  the  left,  is  the  modest  Town  Palace  of  thb 
Bby  [Dar  el-Bey;  PI.  B,  0,  6;  open  9-11  and  3-5;  fee  V2-I  &•)• 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  decorated  with  rich  stucco-work.  Fine  view 
from  the  flat  roof  over  the  white  houses  of  the  town,  the  numerous 
mosques  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  their  minarets,  and  the  hills  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Bey,  accompanied  by  his  ministers,  comes 
to  Tunis  every  Mon.  morning  to  hold  receptions. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Dar  el-Bey,  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city, 
rises  the  Kasba  (PL  B,  5) ,  an  extensive  military  quarter  with 
barracks,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Moorish  and  Turkish  citadel.  To 
the  N.  of  the  Kasba  is  the  College  Sadikiy  a  high  school  for  natives, 
and  farther  on  is  the  Palais  de  Justice  (PI.  B,  4),  in  the  neo- 
Mauresque  style  (1901).  A  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Kasba  are  the 
Bab  £ftdt-  Abdallah  (PI.  A,  B,  5)  and  the  main  reservoir  of  the 
waterworks. 

The  western  visitor  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  Place 
el'Halfaouine  (PL  B,  2),  which  is  surrounded  by  Arab  caftfs,  and 
presents  an  animated  spectacle  in  the  evening  and  by  night  at  times 
of  festival,  such  as  Ramadan  (beginning  Sept.  28th,  1908:  then  11 
days  earlier  each  year)  or  Bairam.  Taking  the  tramway  No.  3  (p.  450) 
to  the  Place  Bdb-8ouika  (PL  B,  0,  3),  a  hundred  paces  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  many-domed  Sidi-Mdhrez  Mosque  (ilih  cent.),  the  largest  in 
Tunis,  we  are  within  4  mln.  of  the  square  by  the  covered-in  Rue  el- 
Halfaouine  (to  the  N.  or  right). — A  circular  trip  by  tramway  (p.  460) 
or  a  walk  round  the  inner  town,  by  the  Rue  du  Pacha  (PL  B,  3,  4), 
with  glimpses  into  the  side-streets  to  the  right  and  left,  is  also 
recommended.  In  an  open  space  beside  the  ancient  Bab  Djedid 
(PL  0,  6),  snake-charmers  and  tale-tellers  assemble  in  the  after- 
noon ;  a  few  sous  may  be  thrown  to  the  boys  soliciting  money.  A 
few  minutes  farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  Rue  du  Gh&teau  3,  are  the 
French  Commandant's  Quarters  (^Division  d*  Occupation ;  PL  0,  5), 
in  the  former  palace  Dar  Hussein,  with  its  Moorish  arcade. 

Excursions. 

1.  To  the  N.  of  Tunis,  adjoining  the  Christian  Oimetl^re  Muni- 
cipal (PL  G,  D,  1),  lies  the  ^Belvedere  Park,  the  favourite  prome- 
nade of  the  Tunisians  (tramways  Nos.  6  &  7,  p.  450).  The  laying 
out  of  its  beautiful  grounds,  containing  numerous  palms,  has  not 
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yet  |been  completed.  Above  the  principal  entrance,  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  Avenne  de  Paris ^  is  the  Pavilion  du  Belvedere  mentioned  at 
p.  451,  including  a  theatie,  gaming- rooms,  and  a  caf ^-restaurant 
(open  in  winter  only),  and  commanding  a  fine  view.  On  the  S. 
slope  of  the  hill,  1/4  M.  from  the  Avenue  Oarnot,  and  concealed  amid 
the  thick  vegetation,  is  the  Mida,  an  elegant  Moorish  building 
transferred  to  this  site  from  the  Siiks  of  the  Medina.  Farther  up  is 
the  *Pavillon  de  la  Manoubaj  a  summer-house  from  the  Manouba 
(p.  466),  ornamented  with  graceful  stucco-work.  The  open  space 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  (230  ft.)  commands  a  splendid  panorama, 
especially  towards  evening.  To  the  S.  is  the  old  town,  with  the 
Kasba,  the  Manoubia  Hill,  and  Fort  Sidi  ben  Hassen,  and  the  jagged 
mountains  of  Zaghouan  in  the  distance;  to  the  E.  are  the  Bahira 
Lake  and  the  bills  of  Carthage,  Goletta,  and  Rad^s,  with  the  sea  and 
the  peninsula  of  Cape  Bon  in  the  background;  to  the  W.  are  the 
Bardo  and  the  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  465;  to  the  S.W.  is  the 
salt  lake  of  Sebkha  es^Sedjoumi,  which  dries  up  in  summer. 

Near  the  main  entrance  of  the  Belvedere,  to  the  N.  of  the  tramway 
station,  is  the  Jardin  (TiF^txat'  containing  many  tropical  and  subtropical 
plants.  —  The  tramway  (No.  7)  proceeds  among  oKvc-groves  to  (3  M.)  the 
village  of  El-Ariana,  which  is  famous  for  its  roses,  and  is  much  visited  in 
spring  by  the  Tunisian  Jews. 

2.  ColliTf^  de  la  Manoubia,  From  the  Slaughter  House  (to  the 
S.  of  PI.  E,  7;  terminus  of  tramway  No.  8,  p.  460)  we  aaay  proceed 
to  the  N.W.  It  is  better,  however,  to  start  at  the  Bab  Djedid 
(PI.  C,  6;  p.  463;  station  of  tramway  No.  2,  p.  460) ,  proceed 
to  the  S.W.  through  the  Souk  des  Armes  and  the  Rue  du  Morkad 
to  the  Place  aux  Ohevaux,  pass  the  Caserne  Saussier  (PI.  B,  0,  7) 
and  the  Rue  Bab  el-Gorjani  (PL  B,  7),  and  reach  (V4  M.)  the  Mar- 
noubia  Hill  (240  ft.),  situated  just  outside  the  town,  to  the  S.W., 
and  formerly  surmounted  by  a  fort.  The  top  affords  a  magnificent 
view  (best  by  morning-light). 

3.  About  174  M.  to  the  W.  of  Tunis  lies  the  BardOy  which  may  be 
reached  either  by  electric  tramway  or  by  carriage  (comp.  p.  449),  In 
the  former  case  we  take  line  No.  3  (p.  460)  to  the  Place  Bab-Souika 
and  change  cars  here  for  the  Bardo  line  (No.  6,  p.  460),  which  quits 
the  town  by  the  Bab  Bou-SaMoun  (PI.  A,  2).  The  Bardo,  the  former 
winjter-residence  of  the  Bey,  is  designed  in  an  imposing  style,  but 
most  of  the  buildings  have  been  pulled  down  since  1900  on  account 
of  dilapidation.  It  contains  an  unoccupied  palace  of  the  Bey;  tickets 
of  admission  are  obtained  at  the  Palais  de  la  Residence  at  Tunis 
(p.  462).  In  front  of  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  is  the  •Bardo 
Huseum  or  Musie  Alaoui,  the  most  important  in  Barbary,  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  excavations  carried  on  in  the  Regency. 
The  antiquities  are  open  to  the  public  daily,  except  Mon.  9.30-11.30 
&  1-4  (Febr.  16th-0ct.  16th,  2-6);  adm.  1  fr.  The  Arabian  section 
is  open  only  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  forenoon  and  Frid.  afternoon. 

GaoDNP  Floob.    Id  the  JSntranee  Room  are  Roman  cippi  ftom  tombs^ 
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milMtones,  and  the  like.  —  Roam  to  the  right.  Prehistoric  and  Punic 
antiquities,  including  YOtiye  steles  to  Carthaginian  gods.  —  Boom  to  the 
left.  Early  Christian  antiquities.  —  Behind  is  a  room  with  good  Roman 
sculptures  and  other  discoveries  from  Bulla  Begia.  —  The  Arabian  Museum^ 
comprising  antiquities  of  the  Moorish  and  Turkish  periods,  is  reached  from 
the  landing  of  the  stairway  by  tarnihg  to  the  right. 

FiBST  Floor.  Main  Room  (the  former  inner  court  or  Patio).  Roman 
Mosaics  from  Oudna  (2nd  cent,  'after  Christ).  Roman  marble  statues  from 
Carthage  and  other  places.  —  *North  Room,  formerly  the  banqneting-room, 
with  a  handsome  dome.  Roman  mosaics  (representations  of  Roman  yillas, 
Keptune  amid  Nereiis  and  Tritons).  Early  Christian  mosaics,  and  smaller 
Punic  and  Roman  antiquities.  In  the  adjoining  rooms  are  a  fine  silver 
patera  from  Binerta,  some  good  Roman  busts  in  marble,  and  some  smaller 
Roman  antiquities,  including  gla.«s  cinerary  urns  from  Carthage  and  terra- 
cotta fitiurines  from  Snsa.  —  West  Room.  Objects  found  in  Punic  graves.  — 
East  Room.  Roman  mosaics.  —  South  Room^  formerly  the  harem,  with  rich 
fretted  plaster-wOrk.  Roman  mosaic  from  Susa,  representing  Virgil  writing 
the  i£neid.  Roman  marble  statues,  including  one  of  Demeter  from  Car- 
thage (to  the  left,  under  glass).  In  the  adjoining  rooms  are  models  of  the 
Roman  buildings  of  Dougga  (p.  460)  and  of  the  three  Roman  temples  at 
Sbeitla,  and  also  photographic  views  of  Tunis. 

Beyond  the  Bardo  lies  Kassar  Said  (no  admission),  a  chateau 
belonging  to  the  Bey.  —  About  2V2  M.  off,  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
is  La  Manouba  (tramway,  see  p.  450),  a  group  of  dilapidated  Moorish 
villas,  with  thermal  springs.  About  37-2  M.  farther  to  the  W.  is  the 
Roman  Aqueduct ^  beginning  at  Zaghouan  (p.  458),  which  supplied 
Carthage  with  water  in  antiquity,  and  which  was  superseded  in 
1869-62  by  the  new  Tunisian  water-works. 

4.  Excursion  to  the  Ruins  of  Oabthaob. 

Elbctbio  Tbamwat  (to  be  opened  in  1908)  from  the  Avenue  Jules 
Ferry  (comer  of  the  Casino)  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  canal  through  the 
laguon  of  El-Bahira  (p.  448)  to  OoUtta,  and  thence  via  KhiridHne^  Kram^ 
Dottar  ech-Chott^  Carthage  (St.  Louis  de  Ciirthage),  and  Sidi  Sou  8eHd  to  La 
Marsa  (Plage).  —  Nabbow  Gauob  Lims  from  the  Gare  du  Kord  (p.  448)  via 
Sidi'Daoud  (where  the  ancient  aqueduct  is  crossed)  to  La  Marta.  —  The 
railway  from  Goletta  to  La  Marsa  will  be  abandoned  on  the  opening  of 
the  tramway. 

The  Excursion  to  Carthage  is,  however,  most  pleasantly  made  by  Cab- 
RiAOB,  taking  one  day  (fare  15  fr.)-  A  picnic  luncheon  should  be  taken,  which 
may  be  enjoyed  beside  the  lighthouse  at  Bidi  Bou  Said.  This  delightful 
circular  drive  takes  in  La  Malka  (amphitheatre,  cisterns),  La  Marsa,  Sidi 
Bou  Said  (with  its  lighthouse),  Carthage  (with  its  cisterns,  theatre,  and 
museum),  Goletta,  and  Rad^s  (p.  45S).  —  Those  who  can  only  devote  half- 
a-day  to  the  excursion  will  generally  find  cabs  to  meet  the  trains  at  the 
stations  of  La  Marsa  or  Carthage  (fares  5-6  fr. ;  bargaining  necessary).  In 
this  case  we  should  drive  viS.  La  Marsa  and  Sidi  Bon  Said  to  Carthage 
and  take  the  tramway  thence  back  to  Tunis.  —  In  cool  weather  the  Walk 
from  La  Marsa  via  Sidi  Bou  Said,  the  cisterns,  the  theatre,  and  the  museum 
of  Carthage  to  the  station  of  Carthage  is  very  enjoyable.  —  A  guide  may  be 
dispensed  with,  unless  special  attention  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  recent 
excavations.  Visitors  should  beware  of  scorpions  among  the  loose  stones. 
The  H6tA  8t.  Louis  ds  Carthage,  near  the  seminary  (d^j.  or  D.  3  fr.),  is  in- 
different.   The  beggars  are  often  very  importunate. 

Opposite  the  old  railway-station  of  Oabthagb,  to  the  W.  of  the 
line,  25  mln.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  station  of  Douar  ech-Chott,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  with  a  cross  and  a  chapel 
commemorating  two  Christian  martyrs  here  thrown  to  the  lions. 
About  500  yds.  to  the  8.  are  some  almost  indistinguishable  traces 
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of  a  ciicus.  Quitting  the  amphitheatre,  we  traverse  the  Arab  Tillage 
of  La  Malka  to  the  N.E.,  with  the  remains  of  the  main  reservoli  of 
the  Roman  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  455,  now  known  as  the  Oreat 
CisUmSf  then  return  (S.)  to  the  cross-roads  and  ascend  to  the  left 
(E.)  the  (Y2  ^0  Byrsa  or  CoUine  de  St.  Louis  de  Carthage^  the 
castle-hill  of  ancient  Carthage,  crowned  by  a  large  cathedral  (see 
below). 

Karthada^  or  'new  town',  as  the  city  was  originally  called,  was  founded 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  colony  of  Kamhe^  by  the  Phcenicians  (Dido), 
about  B.C.  880,  and  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  began  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  the  W.  Mediterranean.  In  B.C.  480  the  Oarthaginians  eame  into 
hostile  contact  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  in  B.O.  264  with  the  Romans. 
The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Agathooles  in  810^7,  menaced 
by  the  Consul  Begulus  in  the  First  Punic  War  in  255,  and  taken  and 
entirely  destroyed  by  Scipio  in  146.  In  B.C.  29  Augustus  established  a 
Roman  colony  here,  and  Carthage  superseded  Utica  (p.  458)  as  capital  of 
the  province  of  Africa.  Owing  to  the  incomparable  situation  of  the  town 
and  the  fertility  of  its  environs,  the  new  colony  soon  attained  the  rank  of 
the  third  city  of  the  empire.  In  439  A.D.  it  was  conquered  by  Genseric 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  empire,  but  in  5o3  it  succumbed  to 
the  attacks  of  Belisarius.  The  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  was 
subverted  by  the  Arabs  in  698,  and  the  city  destroyed.  —  The  outline  of 
the  early  city  is  no  longer  traceable  in  consequence  of  its  having  so 
frequently  been  destroyed,  and  the  site  itself  has  undergone  extensive 
changes;  but  the  spot  where  the  Queen  of  the  Seas  once  had  her  throne 
is  still  rich  in  interest. 

The  Cathedral,  in  the  Oriental  style,  was  erected  by  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  (d.  1892)  and  contains  a  monument  to  him.  Behind  the 
cathedral,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  castle-hill  (see  above),  above  the 
new  station  of  Carthage,  is  a  Seminabt  belonging  to  the  P&res 
Blancs.  The  space  in  front  of  the  seminary  and  adjoining  the  H6tel 
St.  Louis  (p.  455),  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  gulf  of  Tunis 
and  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage.  Far  below,  in  the  direction  of 
Goletta,  lay  the  old  harbour. 

About  Vs  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Byrsa  was  situated  the  Harhwr  of  Car- 
thage^ which  consisted  of  two  portions :  the  outer  or  commercial  harbour 
and  the  round  inner  or  naval  harbour  known  as  the  Kothon,  In  698  the 
harbour  was  filled  up  by  the  Arabs.  The  two  modern  lagoons  now  to  be 
seen  only  call  to  mind  the  position  of  one  part  of  the  Kothon.  The  ancient 
harbours  were  separated  by  the  city-wall,  which  extended  to  the  S.E.  from 
the  Byrsa  and  enclosed  the  neck  of  land  and  the  naval  harbour.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  naval  harbour  was  situated  the  market-place,  connected 
by  three  narrow  streets,  the  chief  scene  of  contest  during  the  storming  by 
Scipio,  with  the  castle,  which  was  open  towards  the  town. 

In  the  garden  of  the  seminary,  which  was  perhaps  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  iSsculapius,  resting  on  a  basement  approached  by  60  steps, 
are  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  a  collection  of  smaller  anti- 
quities, and  the  small  Chapelle  St.  Louis,  erected  on  this  hill  in 
1841  to  the  memory  of  King  Louis  the  Saint,  of  France,  who  died 
here  in  1270  when  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  Tunis.  Among 
the  antiquities  are  Punic  and  Bom  an  inscriptions,  reliefs  of  the 
Roman  Imperial  period,  vases,  and  Punic  cinerary  unis.  The  bulk 
of  the  collection  is,  however,  in  the  *Musie  Lavigerie^  the  museum 
in  the  interior  of  the  seminary. 
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This  Museum,  which  it  under  the  care  of  P^re  Delattre,  the  erudite 
head  of  the  community,  and  contains  the  result  of  his  excavations  on  Car- 
thaginian soil,  is  open  daily  (Tues.  &  Thurs.  excepted),  2-6.30  p.m.  (on  Sun. 
3-8  and  A-6.80  P'ln.).  but  special  application  for  admission  before  11  a.m. 
on  any  day  or  on  Tues.  &  Thurs.  afternoons  will  probably  not  be  refused 
(contribution  expected  in  the  alms-box).  —  To  the  right  of  the  anteroom 
is  the  PurUe  Room^  containing  antiquities  of  the  pre-Boman  period  (8th-2nd 
cent.  B.C.).  These  include  vases  (some  of  them  imported  from  Greece  and 
Etruria),  bronze  vessels,  ornaments,  terracotta  figures  and  masks,  and 
several  'Sarcophagi  in  the  Greek  style  (4th-2nd  cent.  B.C.),  with  recumbent 
figures  of  the  deceased.  —  From  the  garden  we  enter  a  second  room, 
containing  tbe  Roman  and  Early  Christian  Section^  including  Boman  mosaics, 
marble  sculptures,  terracottas  (clay  figure  of  an  organ-player,  numerous 
^Lamps),  bronzes,  and  glass;  early-Christian  mosaics,  lamps,  and  reliefs; 
and  a  collection  of  coins  from  the  Phoenician  to  the  Byzantine  period. 

The  numerous  excaTations  which  stretch  oyer  the  entire  S.E.  and 
S.W.  slopes  of  the  chain  of  hills  give  some  Idea  of  the  extraordinary 
extent  of  the  city  in  the  Punic,  Roman,  and  Vandal  periods.  Many  of 
the  chief  remains  adjoin  the  carriage-road,  which  runs  to  the  £., 
between  the  castle-hill  and  the  N.  hill  (surmounted  by  a  Oarmelite 
nunnery  andtheOrphelinat  desSoBurs  d'Afrique),  and  then  to  the  N.E. 
to  Sidi  Bou  Said  (see  below).  Thus,  to  the  right,  toward  s  the  sea,  is  the 
Punic  Necropolis  ofDoumis;  next  come  the  so-called  ''^Little  Cisterns 
(adm.  for  a  small  fee),  seventeen  gigantic  barrel-vaulted  subter- 
ranean chambers,  of  Roman  origin,  which  have  been  restored  (1887) 
and  connected  with  the  main  reservoir  at  Tunis  (p.  453)  by  means 
of  a  pipe.  Hard  by  are  the  small  H6tel  des  Oiternes  (d^j.  8  fr.), 
the  deserted  Turkish  Fort  Bordj  el-Djedid,  and  the  Thermae  of 
Dermhche,  To  the  left  of  the  road,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  are  a 
Boman  Theatre,  the  Odeum,  and  (farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  district 
of  Damons  el-Kharita)  the  remains  of  a  large  basilica  (probably 
the  ancient  cathedral  of  Carthage),  surrounded  by  a  large  early 
Christian  necropolis. 

The  village  of  Sidi  Bou  Said,  to  which  the  road  goes  on  (ca.  2  M. 
from  the  castle-hill),  has  maintained  its  Oriental  character  unim- 
paired by  contact  with  western  civilization-  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Carthage  or 
Cape  CartagetM  (380  ft.  above  the  sea),  which  has  preserved  the 
name  of  the  ancient  town.  The  kubba  of  Sidi  Bou  Said,  is  fre- 
quented by  Mohammedan  pilgrims  on  Fridays.  A  flight  of  steps  to 
the  left,  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  ascends  to  the  round  Light- 
house (*Phare*  on  the  Map  j  adm.  l/j-l  fr.),  which  commands,  espe- 
cially by  morning-light,  an  incomparable  'View. 

The  site  of  ancient  Carthage  lies  at  our  feet,  stretching  on  the  S. 
almost  to  the  El-Bahira  bay^  beyond  we  survey  the  whole  Gulf  of  Tunis 
from  Gape  Farina  on  the  W.  to  Cape  Bon  on  tbe  E.,  and  in  the  distance 
are  DJebel  Bou  Eoumine,  the  Djebel  Bessas,  the  mountains  of  Zaghouan 
to  the  S.  (p.  158),  and  the  wide  plain  of  Tunis. 

Those  who  are  driving  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  turn  to  the 
N.W.,  pass  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Carthage,  and  reach 
(Ys  hr.)  La  Mabsa,   a  station  on  the  line  mentioned  at  p.  466. 
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Walkers  reach  the  same  point  in  20  min.  by  following  the  ridge 
directly  from  the  lighthouse. 

The  road,  passing  the  Hotel-Beatanrant  de  I&  B^genee  (left),  leads  straight 
from  the  station  to  the  iron  gate  of  the  court  in  front  of  the  residence  of 
the  Bey.  We  may  traverse  the  court,  50  yds.  beyond  which,  to  the  left, 
are  the  stables  (adm.  1  fr.),  with  state-carriages.  Farther  on  is  the  main 
square,  with  soveral  open-air  caf^s,  and  still  farther  on  is  the  country- 
house  of  the  French  Besident.  Bathing  at  La  Harsa  is  very  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  currents. 

The  DJeM  Khaoui  or  ^aotri  (345  ft.)  stretches  to  the  N. W.  of  La  Marsa. 
On  the  summit  and  slopes,  still  dotted  with  numerous  remains,  lay  the 
Jewish  necropolis  of  Boman  Carthage.  It  commands  a  fine  view:  to  the 
S.  Tunis,  to  theN.W.  the  salt  lake  of  Sebkha  er-Riana  (Rouan)  and  farther 
distant  Utica,  and  to  the  E.  the  open  sea.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the 
N.  lies  Kamabt,  charmingly  surrounded  with  palm-trees,  where  the  villa 
of  Ben  Aped  may  be  visited.  Near  it,  on  the  Sebkha  er-Biana,  are  salt 
works  belonging  to  the  government. 

5.  The  excursion  to  Utiea  takes  a  whole  day  (21  H.  to  the  K.W.  of 
Tunis,  on  the  highroad  to  Biserta).  The  ruins  of  this  very  ancient  Phoe- 
nician seaport,  which  was  afterwards  the  headquarters  of  a  Boman  pro- 
consul, where  the  younger  Cato  committed  suicide  (B.C.  46)  on  the 
overthrow  of  Pompey's  party  in  the  civil  war  against  Csesar,  are  now 
situated  5  H.  from  the  coast,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Medjerda  (p.  448),  the 
Bagrada  of  the  ancients.    They  do  not  repay  a  visit. 

6.  The  Excursion  to  Zaohouan  (SSVs  M.)  is  more  interesting;  train 
twice  daily  from  the  Gare  du  Sud  in  »/i  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  95,  6  ft*.  25,  3  fr. 
70  c.  i  return-tickets  9  fr.  76,  7  fr.  36,  6  fr.  20  c).  Beyond  (2y«  M.)  DJebel' 
Djelloud  we  frequently  pass  the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs  (Beduins).  —  6M. 
Bir-Kcusa.  A  line  diverges  here  to  the  left  for  La  Laverie  (17  M.  from  Tunis), 
situated  in  the  Haut-Momag  plain  on  the  DJebel  Reuas  (2605  ft.),  on  the  W. 
slopes  of  which  are  lead -mines  dating  from  the  Boman  period.  —  8  M. 
Naisen.  The  line  crosses  the  river  (hied  Miliane  shortly  before  reaching 
(12Vs  M.)  Kledia;  and  beyond  (15  H.)  Oudna  it  skirts  the  imposing  remains 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Zaghouan,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Kear 
Oudna,  on  the  now  almost  deserted  site  of  the  Boman  UtMna^  have  been 
found  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a  theatre,  and  of  thermee  and  villas, 
with  numerous  mosaic  pavements  (now  at  the  Bardo  Museum).  Among 
the  villas  is  the  House  of  the  Laberii,  a  typical  example  of  a  Bomano- 
African  mansion,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent,  after  Christ.  —  ITVaM, 
Bou  er-Rebia;  221/8  M.  Djelel  (hut.  At  (SOVsH.)  Smindja  carriages  are  changed. 
(The  main  line  proceeds  to  (10  H.)  Pont-du-FahSy  Le  Eef^  Kaiadt  et-Sendm, 
and  Kalad-Djerda.]  About  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station  of  Pont-du-Fahs, 
at  Henshir  Easbat,  are  some  remains  of  the  temples,  gates,  and  baths  of 
the  ancient  Thubvrho  Mckjiu,  —  351/2  M.  Moghrane.  —331/2  M.  Zaghouan 
(Hdt.  de  France,  immediately  to  the  left  in  the  town,  ddj.  incl.  wine  3  fr., 
previous  notice  desirable)^  with  about  2O0O  inhab.  and  a  Boman  triumphal 
arch,  is  picturesquely  situated  about  */a  M.  above  the  station,  amidst 
groves  of  olives,  oranges,  and  cypresses,  at  the  foot  of  the  J>Jd)el  Zaghouan. 
The  *Ifgmphaeum,  IV2  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  is  a  temple  built  above  the 
springs,  which  supplied  ancient  Carthage  with  drinking-water.  The  Poste 
(Jptiqite  (3200  ft. ;  attained  in  2  hrs.  by  a  mule-path)  commands  a  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  whole  of  X.  Tunis.  The  ascent  of  the  Ras  el-Kasa  (4246  ft.). 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Djebel  Za^ghouan,  takes  4  hrs.  (with  guide)  ana 
includes  some  rather  difficult  climbing. 

7.  The  warm  springs  and  baths  of  Hammam  Lif  lie  to  the  S.E.  of 
Tunis  (10y«  M.-,  railway  In  V«  kr.  from  the  Gare  du  Sud 5  fares  1  fr.  90. 
1  fr.  46,  75  c).  la  summer  a  casino  on  the  beach,  a  theatre,  a  good 
restaurant,  and  sea-bathing  attract  visitors.  One  of  the  stations  of  the 
railway  is  (6  H.)  Radis,  whence  a  pleasant  walk  or  drive  mav  be  taken 
across  the  sand -spit  between  Lake  Bahira  and  the  sea  to  (8V2~4Vs  H-) 
Qoletta  (p.  448;  ferry  gratis),  —  The  ascent  of  the  *J)Jebel  Bou  Kownine 
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(al>ont  1890  ft. ;  bridle-path  in  2  hrs.)  may  be  made  from  Hammam  Lif; 
extensive  view  from  the  top. 

8.  On  the  fame  railway  that  runs  to  Hammam  Lif,  at  a  distance  of 
18  M.  from  Tunis,  lies  Fondouk-Dj'edid^  the  junction  of  a  branch -line  to 
(8V2  M.)  MemehhovrZalfa.  On  this  branch,  22  M.  from  Tunis  (fares  3  fr.  90, 
8  fr.,  1  fr.  85  c),  is  Svliman^  the  station  for  the  thermal  baths  of  Korbout 
(H6tel  des  Thermes,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-6,  B.  a/j,  ddj.  SVs,  D.  4fr.,  wine  in- 
cluded), the  Aquae  Calidae  of  the  Romans,  which  lie  11  M.  to  the  N.E.,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tunis  (omn.  in  2  hrs.,  fare  2  fr.). 

9.  About  93  M.  to  the  S.  of  Tunis  lies  Sma,  Fr.  Sottsu  (Grand-BdUly 
at  the  harbour,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  from  4,  B.  1V2,  ddj.  or  D.  3V««  pens,  from 
10  fr.;  Hdta  d€  France^  near  the  railway-station,  R.  3,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  3,  D. 
3V2)  both  with  wine,  pens.  10  fr. ;  Brit,  vice-consul,  Wm.  Galea;  Lloyd's 
agent,  F.  Baltan)^  a  town  with  upwards  of  25,000  inbab.,  reached  from 
Tunis  by  railway  vi&  Hammam  Lif  in  6  hrs.  (2  trains  daily;  fares  16  fr.  80, 
12  fr.  75  c,  9  fr.)  or  by  steamboat  (Wed.  it,  Frid.,  returning  on  Tues.,  Sat., 
&  Sun.)  in  13  hrs.  (fares  20,  15  fr.,  incl.  meals).  The  post-office  is  at  the 
harbour,  and  the  railway-station  is  a  little  to  tbe  K.E.  Susa  is  the  Hadru- 
metum  of  the  Romans,  and  is  now  the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  SaJtel, 
which  is  rich  in  olive-trees  and  contains  grain.  The  local  *Huseum  in- 
cludes some  pretty  Roman  mosaics  and  terracotta  figurines  resembling 
those  of  Tanagra.  A  splendid  view  is  obtained  from  tbe  Easba,  which 
also  contains  (in  the  Salle  d'llonneur  of  tbe  4th  Tirailleurs)  an  interesting 
collection  of  antiquities  (adm.  on  application  to  the  non-commissioned 
officer  on  duty).  In  the  Christian  cemeteiy,  within  the  Gamp  Militaire 
on  the  road  to  Eairwan,  are  some  early-Christian  catacombs,  which  are 
usually  accessible  in  the  morning  only.  —  From  Susa  two  trains  daily  (fares 
6  fr.  5U,  4  fi .  95,  3  fr.  50  c.)  proceed  in  2V«  hrs.  to  (36  M.)  Kairwan  or 
Eairouan  (B^tel  de  France,  R.  34,  B.  1,  d<^.  or  D.  3  fr.,  both  incl.  wine; 
Bdtel  Splendide,  same  prices,  both  in  the  Place  Carnot,  in  the  8.  suburb; 
Cc^fi  de  France),  an  ancient  and  still  genuinely  Arab  town  with  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  manufactures  of  carpets  and  leather  goods.  (Those  who 
visit  Kairwan  directly  from  Tunis  alight  at  Kalad  Srira,  a  railway-station 
4V«  M.  short  of  Supa.]  Kairwan  was  founded  in  670  by  Sidi  Okba,  the  vic- 
torious general  of  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus.  In  the  9th  cent,  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Aghlabites,  and  down  to  1881  (when  it  was  secularized 
by  the  French)  it  remained  tbe  religious  centre  of  E.  Barbary.  Its  mosques, 
which  are,  after  those  of  Fez,  the  largest  and  finest  in  Barbary,  are  open 
to  strangers  by  tickets  obtained  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
trSle  Civile  (inquire  at  the  hotel).  The  principal  mosque,  that  of  *8id%  Okba, 
a  magnificent  building  embellibhed  with  antique  and  Byzantine  marble 
columns,  has  a  minaret  of  three  stories  (*View),  a  large  court,  and  an 
imposing  prayer-haU.  It  dates,  in  its  present  form,  from  the  9th  cent,  and 
stands  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  tbe  town.  About  >/«  "^^  beyond  the  K.E.  gate 
(Porte  de  Tunis)  is  the  *Mosque  of  Sidi  Sahab,  the  companion  of  Hoham- 
med,  erroneously  called  tbe  Mosqude  du  Barbier,  containing  the  magni- 
ficent tomb  of  the  founder.  The  fine  courts  of  tbe  mosque,  which  is 
built  in  the  Turkish-Maureaque  style  (17-18th  cent.),  are  paved  with  tiles. 

From  Susa  motor-cars  ply  in  5-6  hrs.  (fare  25,  there  and  back  40  fr.) 
to  (78  M.)  Sfaz  (H6t.  Modeme,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  2-5,  B.  3/4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  3,  both 
with  wine,  pens,  from  7»/2  fr.;  Grand-Edtel et  ffdtel  de  France,  B.,  L.,  A  A. 
8-6,  B.  1,  d^j,  or  D.,  incl  wine,  3,  pens.  9-10  fr.;  Brit,  vice-consul,. 
3.  Leonardi;  Lloyd's  agent,  E.  Carleion),  a  seaport  with  66,000  inhab.,  whence 
a  railway  runs  to  the  W.  via  (15UM.)  the  beautiful  •Oasis  of  Gafsa  to  the 
phosphate  deposits  of  Metlaoui  (p.  Abi).  The  line  is  being  continued  to  the 
•Djerid  (Tozeur).  About  midway  between  Susa  and  Sfax  (7  hrs.*  drive 
from  Susa ;  carr.  for  2  days  30  fr.)  lies  £1-Djem  iSdtel  de  VAmphitMdire,  un- 
pretending, bargaining  necessary),  the  ancient  Thyedroe,  where  an  •Amphi- 
theatre (3rd  cent,  after  Christ),  little  inferior  to  the  Colosseum  at  Rome, 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  Arab  village.  The  .motor-car  usually  halts  here 
for  i/s  hr.,  to  allow  a  visit  to  the  amphitheatre. 

10.  Three  trains  run  daily  from  the  Gare  du  Sud  in  21/2-4 hrs.  (fares  11  fr., 
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8  fr.  35,  6  fr.  90  c),  vit  Manottba,  DJedHda,  and  MaUur,  to  (61  H.)  BiMrta, 
Fr.  BiterU,  Arab.  Benxert  (*Grcmd-Hdtel,  E.,  L.,  &  A.  8-6,  B.  1,  d^j.  Qi/j, 
D.  8,  pens.  10  13,  omn.  Vs  ^^- ;  British  vice-consul  and  Lloyd's  agent,  Hon. 
Terence  Bovrke)^  a  town  with  18,000  inhab.,  on  the  northernmost  extremity 
of  Africa,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippo  JHarrhytoe.  It  is  situated  on  the 
channel  (30  ft.  deep)  connecting  the  sea  with  the  lake  of  Biserta.  a  spacious 
and  sheltered  natural  harbour  C50  sq.  M.  in  area;  82  ft.  in  depth),  now 
being  strongly  fort'iAed  by  the  French.  A  marine  arsenal  stands  on  the 
innermost  bay,  at  Sidi  Abdallah,  and  the  small  town  of /'err^/^  has  here 
sprung  into  existence.  The  latter  is  reached  by  omnibus  from  (2  H.)  Oued 
Tindja^  a  railway-station  12  M.  from  Biserta.  The  Arab  town  of  Biserta, 
with  a  fortress  of  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  old  harbour; 
the  new  French  town  extends  between  it  and  the  channel  (ferry).  Three 
moles  protect  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  and  form  an  outer  harbour,  213 
acres  in  extent. 

11.  A  visit  to  Dougga,  the  ancient  Thugga^  is  less  conveniently  achieved, 
unless  we  join  one  of  the  automobile  parties  instituted  by  the  tourist 
agents  in  Tunis.  Independent  travellers  take  the  train  from  the  Gare  du 
Sud  to  (41  M.)  MecUez  d-Bah  (2  2V«  hrs. ;  fares  7  fr.  40,  5  fr.  tO,  3  fr.  95  c), 
whence  they  proceed  by  diligence,  connecting  with  the  morning  train,  to 
(6  hrs. ;  fare  A'/s  fr.)  Teboursouk.  Or  they  may  order  a  carriage  to  meet 
them  at  the  station,  from  the  Hotel  des  Colons  at  Hedjez  el-Bab,  IV4  H.  from 
the  station  (ca.  3'^  fr.).  An  alternative  way  of  making  this  trip  is  to  take  the 
train  to  (66  M.)  Pont-de-TraJan  (3-3V2  hrs. ;  fares  12  fr.,  9  fr.  10,  6  fr.  40  c. ; 
Rail.  Bestaurant),  whence  a  branch- line  runs  in  Vs  ^r.  to  (8V2  M.)  BiJa 
(Hotel  de  France),  a  small  town  with  a  few  Roman  and  Byzantine  remains. 
From  Pont -de -Trajan  we  ride  (horse  ordered  previously  from  Beja)  to 
Dougga  vik  (IV/t  M.)  Teboursouk  (1375  ft. ;  Hdtel  International,  R.,  L.,  A  A. 
SVx,  B.  i/zt  d^j.  3,  D.  31/2  fr.)  both  with  wine,  pens.  10  fr.,  bargaining  neces- 
sary; mule  to  Dougga  3-4  fr.  \  Hot.  de  la  Poste,  unpretending),  ca.  4  M.  to  the 
K.E.  of  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Thugga.  These  include  a*Theatre,  a  *Temple, 
a  ^Mausoleum,  etc.    Excavations  have  been  going  on  here  for  some  time. 

44.  Excursion  to  Corfu. 

Steamboats  from  Brindisi  to  Corfu:  Austrian  Lloyd  every  Wed.  night 
&  every  sec.  Tues.  at  2  a.m.  (10-12  hrs.;  fares  36  fr.,  28  fr..  incl.  food); 
Navigazione  Oenerale  Italiana  every  Sun.  &  Tues.  nif-'ht  (ca.  12  hrs  :  fares 
32  fr.  5,  21  fr.  35  c.,  incl.  meals);  Puglia  Co.  every  Thurs.  night  (20  hrs.). 
There  is  also  regular  steamboat-communication  between  Corfu  and  Trieste, 
the  Pirseus,  Patras,  Alexandria,  etc. 

HoNET.  The  French  system  has  been  introduced  into  Greece :  1  drachma 
(franc)  =  1(X)  lepta  (centimes),  but  the  paper  drachma  is  worth  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  Italian  lir.i,  which  is  also  current.  Attention  should  be  paid 
to  this  difference  in  arranging  prices ;  and  no  money  should  be  changed 
with  the  dealers  that  board  the  steamers. 

A  visit  to  the  charming  island  of  Corfu  is  recommended  even  to  those 
who  have  only  two  or  three  days  at  their  disposal  and  are  consequently  un- 
able to  extend  their  excursion  to  Greece. 

Brindm^  see  p.  232.  On  quitting  the  harbour  the  steamer  at 
once  steers  towards  the  S.E.,  and  the  land  soon  disappears.  In  the 
morning  the  outlines  of  Albania  (Turkey)  come  In  Bight,  and  later 
the  island  of  Corfu.  Othonus^  Erikuiit  and  the  other  Oihonian 
Islands  are  seen  to  the  right.  On  the  left,  In  Albania,  rise  the 
lofty  Ceraunian  Mountains,  The  scenery  of  the  wide  Strait  of  Corfu, 
separating  the  Island  from  the  mainland,  is  very  imposing.  To  the 
right  towers  Monte  San  Salvatore,  The  beautifully  situated  town  of 
Corfu  is  at  first  concealed  by  the  island  of  Vido,   On  casting  anchor 
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we  have  on  oar  left  the  doable  protuberance  of  the  Fortezza  Yecchia 
and  on  the  right  the  dark  ramparts  of  the  Fortezza  Naova. 

Corfa*  —  Arrival.  Boat  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  dr.,  with  heavy 
luggage  li/s-S  dr.  The  boatmen  are  insolent,  there  is  no  tari£f,  and  great 
confusion  preyails,  so  that  the  traveller  had  better  allow  the  commission- 
naire  of  the  hotel  to  settle  with  the  boatmen  and  attend  to  the  luggage, 
for  which  a  charge  of  1-2V8  fr.  is  made  in  the  bill.  The  custom-house 
examination  Is  quickly  over. 

HoteU  (tariffs  payable  in  gold).  'Hotel  d'ANGLBTSBBS  vs  Bblle  Vbnisb 
(PI.  a),  in  a  lofty  situation  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  with  fine  views,  electric 
light,  and  garden,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-7,  B.  1V»,  d^j.  4,  D.  5,  pens.  10-15  fr.; 
•HdxEL  St.  Geobobb  (PI.  b),  on  the  Esplanade,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  B.  iVi, 
d^j.  31/2,  D.  5,  pens.  M6  fr. ;  these  two  are  of  the  first  class,  with  baths.  — 
Less  pretentious  houses,  more  or  less  in  the  Greek  style :  Hotel  d'Obibnt, 
with  trattoria,  on  the  Esplanade;  Hotel  D'ALBXAin>&iB,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  2  fr.; 
HdxBL  &  Rbstaubant  Constantinople,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  3  fr.,  these  two  at  the 
harbour.  ~  Pension  Dobat,  on  the  Esplanade,  pens.  7  fr.  \  Pbnsiok  Jdlib, 
unpretending,  R.  A  L.  2>/2,  pens.  6-7  fr. 

Cafis.  The  principal  caf^s  are  on  the  Esplanade  (p.  462);  cup  of 
coffee  prepared  in  the  Turkish  manner  15  c. 

Britiih  Oonsnl,  O.  Raymond;  yice-Gonsul,  0.  Alexander  (consulate, 
PL  3).  —  TJ.  B.  Consular  Agent,  C.  E.  Hancock  (consulate,  PI.  7). 

Poet  Office,  adjoining  the  Sanita,  at  the  harbour.  Telegraph  Office, 
on  the  Esplanade,  near  the  Gymnasium  (p.  462).  —  The  Steamboat  Oifleea 
are  in  the  Strada  suUe  Mura.  —  Tourist  Offloe  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  in  the  same  street.  —  Lloyd's  Agents,  B<xrff  A  Co.^  Line  Wall. 

Bankers.  FeU  A  Co.  (PI.  1),  opposite  the  W.  end  of  the  King's  palace; 
Ionian  Bank,  l^ikephoros  Street,  near  the  Esplanade. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Petrakidft,  Dr,  FoUtiy  Dr,  Scarpa  (the  last  two  speak 
French).  —  Chemists.    English  Phcarmaey;  Pharmacie  Frangaiee, 

Oarriages.  For  drives  in  the  town  or  environs,  2-3  dr.  per  hr.  (bar- 
gain necessary);  short  drive  1  dr.;  for  longer  excursions,  see  pp.  468,  464. 
Carriages  obtained  at  the  hotels  are  better  but  dearer. 

Theatre.  Italian  opera  in  winter.  —  English  Church  (Holy  Trinity)^ 
Condi  Terrace )  chaplain,  Rev.  0.  H,  Johnson;  services  at  10.30  and  3. 

Climate.  In  the  latter  half  of  Mareh^  in  Aprils  and  in  May  the  climate 
of  Corfu  is  usually  charming,  and  a  residence  here  at  that  season,  amid 
its  luxuriant  vegetation,  is  delightful.  The  temperature  is  also  mild  and 
equable  during  October  and  the  beginning  of  November^  but  June^  July^  and 
August  are  very  hot,  and  in  winter  heavy  rains  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  a  winter-residence  for  inva- 
lids, particularly  those  with  pulmonary  complaints ,  Corfu  therefore  com- 
phxfit  unfavourably  with  the  best-known  health-resorts  of  Italy. 

Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat 
of  archbishops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churohes,  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  Greece.  "With  its  suburbs  of 
Kastrades,  San  RoccOy  and  ManduJcio,  it  contains  26,700  inhab., 
among  whom  are  4000  Roman  Catholics  and  2700  Jews.  The  spa- 
cious harbour  is  enlivened  by  an  active  trade,  olive-oil  being  the 
chief  export.  The  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Venetians,  the 
Fortezza  Vecchia  to  the  E.  of  the  town  and  the  Fortezza  Nuova  on 
the  N.W.,  were  blown  up  by  the  English  before  their  departure  in 
1864,  and  are  now  unimportant.  As  the  town  was  formerly  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  the  busy  streets  are  very  narrow  and  the  houses  often 
four  or  five  stories  high. 

Corfit  (Gr.  Kirkyra,  Lat  Coreyra),  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  Scheria,  the  land 
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of  the  PIiKaci  and  of  their  king  Alcinoiu.  Colonized  from  Gorinfh  at  an 
early  period  (B.C.  734).  it«  power  increased  ao  greatly  a«  to  become  dan* 
guroos  to  its  mother-city;  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  The  name  of  Corfu  came  into  nse  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  was  at  first  confined  to  the  rocky  heights  enclosed  in  the  old  fortifi- 
cations ;  it  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  ^Koryphoas".  From  1386  to  1797  the 
island  was  under  Venetian  supremacy ;  from  1815  to  1864  it  was,  with  the 
other  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  protection  of  England  and  the  seat  of 
government,   after  which  it  was  ceded   to   the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

On  disembarking  we  cross  the  conrt  of  the  Dogana ,  pass  the 
H6tel  de  Ck)nstantlnople  on  the  left,  and  follow  the  street  called 
SulU  Mura^  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  affording  numerous 
fine  riews,  and  reaches  the  Esplanade  near  the  Royal  Palace. 
Or  we  may  proceed  from  the  harbour  to  the  left  through  the  busy 
principal  street  ('Strada  Nikephoros')  to  the  Esplanade  in  5  minutes. 

The  EsFLANADB  (La  Spianata)  is  an  extensive  open  space  be* 
tween  the  town  and  the  old  fortifications.  On  the  W.  side  it  is 
bounded  by  a  row  of  handsome  houses  with  arcades  on  the  ground- 
floor,  among  which  is  the  Hotel  St.  Georges.  On  the  N.  side  rises 
the  — 

Boyal  Palace ,  a  three-storied  edifice  with  two  wings ,  in  grey 
Maltese  stone,  erected  for  the  British  Lord  High  Commissioner.  A 
handsome  marble  staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where  the 
vestibule  contains  an  antique  lion  couchant.  One  of  the  wings 
contains  the  throne-room,  while  the  council-chamber  of  the  former 
Ionian  Senate  Is  in  the  other  (visitors  generally  admitted  on  ap- 
plication ;  fee).  —  In  front  of  the  palace  is  a  bronze  8taiut  of  Sir 
Frederick  Adam,  who  conferred  numerous  benefits  on  the  island 
during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  (1823-32). 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  fortress,  on  the  left,  is 
a  monument  commemorating  the  gallant  defence  of  Corfu  against 
the  Turks  by  the  Venetian  general  Count  von  der  Schulenburg  in 
1716.  We  now  cross  the  bridge  over  the  wide  and  deep  moat  and 
reach  the  — 

Tortezza  VeocMa,  the  buildings  of  which  are  now  used  only 
for  barracks  and  a  military  hospital.  Verbal  permission  to  inspect 
the  works  is  obtained  at  the  entrance.  At  the  foot  of  the  height  is 
the  garrison-church,  with  a  Doric  portico,  built  by  the  English.  The 
second  gateway  leads  to  the  Commandant's  Residence,  an  edifice 
with  green  shutters  and  balconies,  approached  by  an  incline  and  a 
flight  of  steps.  We  proceed  to  the  rear  of  this  building,  then  ascend, 
traverse  a  long  vaulted  passage,  and  proceed  straight  on.  The  ram- 
parts are  overgrown  with  vegetation.  The  platform  and  lighthouse 
on  the  W.  side  (230  ft),  reached  by  a  few  steps,  command  a  superb 
**View  of  the  town  of  Corfu,  and  of  the  whole  island.  Opposite 
lies  the  Turkish  coast  of  Epirus  with  its  lofty  mountains.  The  custo- 
dian, who  speaks  Italian,  lends  a  telescope  to  the  visitor  (25  c). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Esplanade,  beyond  a  small  Circular  Temple^ 
raised  in  honour  of  another  English  Commissioner,  is  the  Oymnaaiufn 
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(last  bouse  to  the  rigbt),  with  a  fine  flight  of  steps.  On  the  open 
space  in  front  of  it  is  a  maTble  ^otue  of  John  KapodUtrias,  a  native  of 
Corfu,  who  was  president  of  the  Greek  Republic  from  1828  to  1831. 
A  broad  street  descends  hence  to  the  Bouleyasd  of  the  Emfrbss 
Emzabbth,  formerly  the  Strada  Marina,  which  is  a  favourite  evening 
promenade  of  the  Corflotes.  At  the  beginning  of  it,  to  the  right, 
is  the  new  Casino,  with  reading  and  concert  rooms  (baths  not  yet 
ready).  By  diverging  to  the  right  about  360  yds.  farther  on,  taking 
50  paces,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Museum,  erected 
in  1905  and  containing  a  few  antiquities.  Just  below  lies  the  Tomb 
or  Mbnbcbatbs,  a  low  circular  structure  dating  from  the  6th  or 
7th  cent.  B.C.  Above  the  tomb  rises  the  dismantled  Fortezza  San 
Salvatore,  with  the  circular  prison  building. 

The  Boulevard  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  runs  hence  to  the  left 
along  the  coast,  skirting  the  suburb  of  Kastrades  or  Qaritza,  and 
ends  at  a  mole  sheltering  the  bay.  We,  however,  follow  the  prin- 
cipal street  towards  the  S.  In  7  min.  we  ascend  by  a  road  diverging 
to  the  right,  opposite  the  circular  apse  of  the  old  church  of  SanAa 
Corcyra,  The  gate  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  royal  villa  of 
^Monrepoi  (  Villa  ReaU),  the  extensive  gardens  of  which  command 
beautiful  views  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Corfu  (open  free  on 
Thurs.  and  Sun.  afternoons ;  on  other  days,  fee  Y2"l  ^^O- 

The  above-mentioned  road,  passing  in  front  of  the  Villa,  leads  to  the 
village  of  Analipsi*.  Just  short  of  the  village  a  path  diverges  to  the  left 
and  leads  through  a  grove  of  olives  towards  the  sea.  After  about  200  paces 
we  reach,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  interesting  and  curious  substructures 
of  an  Ancient  Temple  (more  conveniently  reached  from  the  Villa).  This 
ruin  lies  about  iOO  ft.  above  the  sea  in  a  narrow  ravine  called  Kardaki, 
a  name  also  extended  to  the  surrounding  district. 

The  principal  street  follows  the  W.  slope  of  the  hilly  peninsula, 
which  extends  to  the  S.  between  the  Lake  of  Kalikidpulo  and  the 
sea.  This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ,  the  principal 
commercial  harbour  of  which  was  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Kastrades, 
while  the  lake  of  Ealiki6pulo,  now  silted  up,  seems  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Hyllaean  Harbour,  used  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war. 
The  street,  which  is  much  frequented  on  fine  evenings ,  is  flanked 
by  rose  and  orange  gardens,  and  farther  on  by  beautiful  olive-groves. 
It  ends,  about  2  M.  from  the  Esplanade,  in  a  circular  space, 
named  the  *Ganone,  or  One-gun  Battery,  commanding  a  splendid 
♦View  of  the  E.  coast. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  old  Hylleean  harbour  lies  the  islet  of 
Pontikonisi  (mouse-island),  said  to  be  the  Phseacian  ship  which  brought 
Ulysses  to  Ithaca  and  was  afterwards  converted  into  stone  by  Poseidon. 
The  mouth  of  a  brook  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Lake  Ealiki6pulo ,  which  is 
called  Krettida,  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Ulysses  was  cast  ashore 
and  met  the  Princess  Nausicaa. 

Several  charming  *EzcurBion8  may  be  made  from  the  capital 
Into  the  interior  of  the  island,  which,  thanks  to  the  English  admin- 
istration ,  is  almost  everywhere  traversed  by  good  carriage-roads. 

To  THB  )Sox7TH.  —  To  Qosturi  and  BerUzze,  about  11  M.,  by 
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carriage  (10-15  dr.)  in  2Y2  ^8*  The  road  trayerses  the  suburb  of 
SanBocco,  skirts  tbe  lake  of  Kaliki6pulo,  and  tben  ascends  in  wind- 
ings to  (9  V2  M.)  Oasturi,  where  in  a  gorge  is  an  ancient  well  nnder  a 
venerable  plane-tree.  About  1  M.  farther  on,  beyond  the  small 
Bella  Vista  Restaurant,  a  little  to  the  left,  lies  the  late  Empress  of 
Austria's  (d.  1898)  ViUa  AchiUeion,  a  handsome  structure  built  in 
1890-91  and  bought  by  the  German  emperor  in  1907.  The  terraces 
behind  the  Villa  (numerous  statues;  *View)  and  the  park  may  be 
visited  without  special  permission  (fee).  In  the  latter,  which  descends 
towards  the  sea,  is  the  small  Heine  Temple,  containing  a  statue 
of  the  poet  by  Hasselriis  (there  and  back  Y2  ^^0-  T^®i^<^®  v®  ^^'' 
scend  in  windings  to  (I8/4  M.)  BerUzxe,  noted  for  its  oranges.  Near 
the  priest's  house  are  the  well-preserved  remains  of  a  Roman  villa. 
Boat  hence  to  Kastrades,  5  dr.  Close  by  is  the  spring  used  for  the 
aqueduct  of  Corfu.  —  To  the  Monte  Sanli  Deea  (1860  ft.),  Greek 
Hagi  Deka,  by  carriage  (10-15  dr. ;  there  and  back  6  hrs.).  We 
diverge  from  the  road  (see  p.  463)  before  reaching  Gasturi  and 
drive  to  the  village  of  Hagi  Beka,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
then  ascend  with  a  guide  to  the  top  in  1  hour.  Splendid  panorama, 
especially  of  the  Albanian  coast.  We  descend  by  a  narrow  path 
to  (1  \iY,)  Apano-Qaruna  and  thence  walk  to  (V4^r.)  8an  Te6doro 
or  Hagios  Theddoros^  where  the  carriage  should  be  ordered  to  meet 
us  (to  Corfu  a  drive  of  IV2  l^'O- 

To  THE  West.  —  To  Pelleka  (there  and  back  in  31/2-4  hrs.,  carr. 
10  dr.),  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island.  The  road  runs  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  (890  ft.),  whence  an  admirable  view  is  enjoyed. 

To  THE  NoKTH.  —  To  Oovino,  with  the  remains  of  a  Venetian 
arsenal,  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay.  We  go  via  Alipit  and  return 
by  Potamb,  an  exquisite  drive  of  21/2-3  hrs.  (carr.  8-10  dr.). 

To  Palaeokastrizza,  a  whole  day  (carriage  20-25  dr.),  a  very 
pleasant  road  with  beautiful  views.  About  halfway  to  Palaeokastrizza, 
11/2  M.  beyond  Govino  (see  above),  a  road  diverging  from  ours  to 
the  right  crosses  the  Bridge  of  Pheleka  and  leads  over  the  Pass 
of  San  Pantaleone^  which  intersects  the  range  of  hills  separating 
the  centre  of  the  island  from  the  N.  part  (good  view  of  the  latter). 
Our  road  keeps  to  the  left.  To  the  right  as  we  proceed  towers  the 
Monte  San  Salvatore,  Greek  Pantokrator  (2990  ft.),  which  may  be 
ascended  (with  guide)  in  ca.  3  hrs.  from  Spartilla,  reached  by  car- 
riage from  Corfu  vial  Govino  and  Pyrgi  in  ca.  2^2  l^^s.  (ca.  20  dr.). 
The  monastery  of  Palaeokastrizza  lies  on  a  rock  above  a  bay  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island,  and  commands  an  admirable  view  of  the  coast. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Corfu,  see  Baedeker  s  Handbook 
to  Greece, 
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of  tlie  most  important  ArtistB  mentioned  in  the  Handbook ,  ivith  a 
note  of  tlie  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Abbreviations:  A.  =  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  =  sculptor;  ca.  = 
circa,  about;  Bol.  =  Bolognese,  Flor.  =  Florentine,  Ferr.  =  Ferrareae, 
Lomb.  =  Lombardic,  Mant.  =  Mantuan,  Mess.  =  Messenian,  Neap.  = 
Neapolitan,  Rom.  =  Roman,  Sicil.  =  Sicilian,  Sien.  =  Sienese,  etc. 

The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art-notices 
throughout  the  Handbook,  the  Roman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 


Aition^  Greek  P.,  2nd  cent.  A.  D.  — 

(xll). 
Ainimolo,  Vineengo  di  Pavia  (  Vine,  il 

Romano).  Palermo  P.,  d.  after  1567. 

-  (278). 
Alibrandi,  Oirol.,  Hess.  P.,  1470-1524. 
Allegri,,  Ant.^  see  Correggio. 
Amerighi^  see  Caravaggio^  Mich. 
Angelico  da  Fiiiole,  Fra  Oiov..  Flor. 

P.,  1387-1465. 
Apellea,  Greek  P.,  356-308 B.  C— (xU). 
Apollodorut,  Greek  P.,  end  of  6th 

cent.  B.  C.  —  (xl). 
ApoUonius    of    Tralles,     Greek    8., 

brother  of  Tauriscus.  —  (xxxviii). 
Aquila.  Pompeo  d%   P.,  second  half 

of  16th  cent. 
— ,  Silvestro  d*  (8ilv,  VArUcola),  S., 

15th  cent. 
Aristides,  Greek  P.,  370-330  B.  C.  — 

(xli). 
Arpinoy    CavaUere  cT  (CHtu.    Cesari)^ 

Rom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640.  —  (210). 
Auria^  Dom.  d\   Neap.  8.,  pupil  of 

Giov.  da  Nola,  d.  1586. 

Babocdo  da  Pipemo.  Ant.,  Neap.  S., 
A.,  1351-1435. 

Barbieri,  see  Ouereino. 

BarUano,,  bronze -founder,  end  of 
12th  cent. 

Bartolomeo  delta  Porta,  Fra,  Flor. 
P.,  1476-1617. 

Bassano.  Jacopo  (da  Ponte),  Yen.  P., 
1510-9^ 

— ,  Leandro  (da  Ponte) ,  son  of  Ja- 
copo, Ven.  P.,  1568-1623. 

BaxH^  Oiov.  Ant.,  see  Sodoma, 

Bellini,  Oentile^  brother  of  Giovanni, 
Ven.  P.,  1427-1507. 

r-,  Giovanni,  Yen.  P.,  1428-1616. 

Belotto,  Bern.,  see  Canaletto, 


Beltraffio,  see  Boltraffio. 

Bemardi,  Oiov.,  da  Castel  Bologne$e, 

Bol.  goldsmith,  1495-1556. 
Bernini.  Oiov.  Lorenxo,  Rom.  A.,  S., 


BesoztOy  Leonardo  da.  Mil.  P.,  begin- 
ning of  16th  cent.  —  (li). 

Bigordi,  see  Ohirlandaio. 

Bol,  Ferd.,  Dutch  P.,  1616-80. 

Bologna,  Qiovanni  da  (Jean  Bologne), 
Flem.  and  Flor.  S.,  1524-160& 

Boltraffio  ( Beltrctffio) ,  Oiov.  Ant., 
Mil.  P.,  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci, 
1467-1516. 

Bonannus,  Pisan  A.,  S.,  end  of  12th 
cent. 

Bonito,  Nice,  Rom.  P.,  18th  cent. 

Bonvicino,  see  Moretto. 

Botticelli,  Aleas.  or  Sandro  (Al,  Fili- 
pepi),  Flor.  P.,  1446-1510. 
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Atripalda  228. 

Attard  446. 

Avjldena  206. 

At{fldtu  225. 

Augusta  403. 

Auletta  239. 

Ausetdum  236. 

Avella  223. 

Avellino  228. 

Aversa  218. 

Avezzano  202. 

AyigUano  238. 

Avola  352. 

BacoU  109. 
Badolato  249. 
Bagheria  314. 
Bagnara  266. 
Bagni  d'Iflchia  115. 

—  di  Nerone  108. 
Bagno  della  Regina  Oio 

ranna  165. 
Bagnoli  103. 

—  Irpino  224. 
Bagnolo  del  Salento  235. 
Bagrada  468. 

Bahira,  El  448. 
Bala  106. 
Baiae  108. 
Baiano  223. 
Baida  311. 
Balensul  352. 
Balerm  283. 
Balestrate  316. 
Balsignano  231. 
Balsorano  208. 
Balvano  241. 
Baizo   di    Trifoglietto 

401. 
Bambina  325. 
Bantia  237. 
Banzi  237. 
Baragiano  241. 
Baranica  167. 
Baranello  206. 
Barano  118. 
Barbagia,  La  487. 
Barbarossa,    Castello    di 

174. 
Barcellona  368. 
S.  Bardiglio  433. 
Bardo,  the  454. 
Barduli  225. 
Bari  328. 


Bari  (Sardinia)  436. 
Barilo  238. 
Barivm  328. 
Barletta  326. 
Baronissi  183. 
Barra  119. 
Barrafranca  847. 
Barrali  436. 

S.Bartolomeo,  Fiume816. 
Basento,  river  241. 
BasilicaU,  the  241. 
Bataidii  362. 
S.  Basilio  331. 

—  Pisticci  346. 
Basiluzzo  362. 
Bassiano  13. 
Batinut  213. 
Battipaglia  183. 
Baucina  831. 
Bauladu  427. 
Bauli  109. 
Baunei  436. 
Bauso  859. 
Bazzano  199. 
Beffl  198. 
B^ja  460. 
Belice,  river  332. 
Bella  241. 
BelUnte  212. 
Bellavista  123. 
Belmonte  (near  Palermo) 

812. 

—  Calabro  264. 
Belpasso  387. 
Belvedere  (near  Castel- 

lammare)  161. 

—  (near  Syracuse)  417. 

—  Marittimo  264. 
Belvi  436. 

S.  Benedetto  208. 

—  del  Tronto  311. 
fienetutti  435. 
Benevento  319. 
Benizze  464. 
Berchidda  426. 
Bemalda  243. 
Bersaglio,  Panta  di  306. 
Biancavilla  386. 
Bianco,  Capo  333. 
Bianconuovo  249. 
Bicocca  848. 

Bifarera  331. 
Bifemo,  river  315. 
Bilici,  river  8U. 
Billiemi,  Monti  316. 
Bingemma  Hills  445. 
Bir-Kassa  458. 
Birgi,  river  336. 
Birori  427.  426. 
Bisacquino  833. 
Biscari  360. 
Bisceglie  238. 
Biserta  460. 
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Bisignano  260. 
Bitetto  231. 
Bitonto  227. 
Bitti  426. 
Bizerte  460. 
Blftndano  883. 
Blue  Grotto  176. 
Boccadifalco  810. 
Boeo,  Capo  326. 
Boiano  206. 
Boloaietta  381. 
Bolotana  436. 
Bon,  Gape  448. 
Bonea,  river  180. 
Bonefro  214. 
Bonifato,  Monte  317. 
Bonifatti,  Cape  2&4. 
Bono  425. 
Bonorva  426. 
Borgo  Velino  195. 
Borore  427. 
BortigaU  426. 
Bosa  426. 
Bosco  di  Galatafimi  319. 

—  di  Caronia  356. 

—  deir  Umbria  217. 
Boscoreale  157. 
Boscotrecase  131. 
Botte,  La  15. 

—  Donato  261. 
Bottida  426. 
Bottricello  248. 
Bou  er-Bebia  458. 
Bova  249. 
Bovalino  249. 
Bove,  Monte  201. 
— ^  Valle  del  401. 
Bovianvm  Undecimano- 

rum  206. 

—  Veto*  206. 
Bovino  221. 
Bradano,  river  242. 
Brancaccio  313. 
Brancaleone  249. 
Brentesion  232. 
Briatico  255. 
Brienza  239. 
Brindisi  282. 

—  Montagna  241. 
Brolo  367. 
Bronte  386. 
Bmcato  334. 
Brucoli  403. 

Bruncu  Spina,  Punta  437. 
BrundUium  232. 
Bnuciano  223. 
Buca  214. 
Buccino  240. 
Budna  424. 
Bnddusd  426. 
Buffaloria  246. 
Bugnara  204. 
Bulgheria,  Monte  253. 


Bultei  426. 
Buonalbergo  221. 
Buonfomello  363. 
Buonopane  118. 
Bnonpietro  334. 
Bnrgio  832. 
Bnrgos  425. 
Busachi  428. 
Busambra  331. 
Buscemi  3fi2. 
Busento,  river  260. 
Bussi  206. 
Butera  349. 
Butuntum  227. 

Oabras  427. 
Caccamo  334. 
Caecio,  Capo  439. 
Caeyparis  352. 
Cagliari  428. 
-,  Stagno  di  428.  429. 
Caianello  7.  206. 
Gaiazzo  10. 
Cairano  224. 
Cairo,  Monte  7. 
Calabria  194. 
CdlacU  366. 
Calascibetta  846. 
Calasetta  435. 
Calata  Busambra  331. 
Calatabiano  382. 
Calataflmi  317. 
Calavjk,  Capo  367. 
Calciano  241. 
Calciniera,  Monte  384. 
Caldare  336. 
Calderara  384. 
CaUs  7. 
Calitri  224. 
Callipolu  236. 
8.  Calogero,  Monte  (Li- 

pari)  361. 
— ,  —  (near  Sciacca)  331. 
— ,  —  (near  Termini)  334. 
Calopezzati  247. 
Calore,  river218. 219. 224. 
Caltabellotta  332. 
Caltagirone  402. 
Caltaknissetta  344. 
Caltavutnro  334. 
Calvi  7. 
Calvo,  Monte  (near  Antro- 

doco)  196. 
— ,  —  (Mte.  Gargano)  217. 
Camaldoli  (near  Naples) 

99. 

—  deirAvvocata  187. 

—  di  Meta  168. 

—  della  Torre  122. 
Camarda  199. 
CamarHna  860. 
Camas tra,  river  241. 
Camerelle,  L«  173. 


Camerina,  river  350. 
Camicus  842. 
Cammarata  836. 
Campana  247. 
Campanaro,  Monte  344. 
Campanella,  Punta  di  166. 
Campania  8. 
Campeda,  La  426. 
Campl  234. 
Campi  Qeloi  349. 

—  Laesttygonii  402. 
'  Palentini  201. 
Campidano  432.  427. 
Campido^lio  192. 
Campo,  Monte  206. 

—  Bianco  861. 

—  di  Giove  205. 

—  PericoU  199. 
Campobasso  214. 
Campobello  (Licata)  348. 

—  (Mazara)  324. 
Campocbiaro  206. 
Campofelice  354. 
Campofiorito  331. 
Campofranco  336. 
Campolattaro  215. 
Campolieto  214. 
Campomaggiore  241. 
Campomarino  216. 
Gampomela  437. 
Camposano  223. 
Cancello  11. 
Candela  236. 
Candida  224. 
Canicatti  344. 
Caniga  437. 
Cannae  226. 
Canne  226. 
Canneto  361. 
Cannita  314. 
Cannitello  256. 
Cannizzaro  383. 
Cannole  235. 
Canosa  226. 
Cansano  206. 
Cantalupo  206, 
Cantuium  226. 
Canzano  212. 
Capaccio  184. 
Capacl  316. 
Capistrello  208. 
Capitanata,  the  215. 
Capitello  258. 

Capo,  Lo  (Capri)  178. 
Capodimonte  165. 
Caposele  289. 
Cappadocia  201. 
Cappelle  202. 
Cappelliere  331. 
Cappuceini  102. 
Capraeotta  206. 
Capraro,  Monte  206. 
Cofpreae  171. 
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Caprera.  island  425. 
Capri  168. 
Capriati  al  Volturno  906. 
Gaprile  175. 
Capua  8. 
Capurso  281. 
Carales  429. 
Garamanico  207. 
Carbonara,  Capo  429. 
Carceri  di  Kerone  109. 
CardelUa,  Monte  831. 
Oardiilo,'  Monte  387. 
Gardlto,  Monte  213. 
Cariati  247. 
Carini  316. 
Carinola  19. 
Carientini  403. 
S.  Cario  832. 
Garioforte  434. 
Caronia  356. 
Caronian  Mts.  354. 
Carotto  162. 
Carovigno  232. 
CaroTiUi  206. 
Carpanzano  252. 
Garpinone  206. 
Garrito  Ortona  203. 
Carruba  382. 
Carsioli  201. 
Carsoli  201. 
Cartagena,  Gape  457. 
Carthage  455. 
— ,  Cape  448.  457. 
Cata  241. 
Gasacalenda  214. 
Casaferro  223. 
Casalbordino  214. 
Gasalbuono  240. 
Gasalduni  219. 
Ga«ale  d^AItamura  337. 
Gasaletto  263. 
Casalnuovo  11.  223. 
Casal  Velino  253. 
Casamicciola  116. 
Cascano  19. 
Cascia  196. 
Caserta  10.  218. 

—  Vecchia  10. 
Casilinum  8. 
Gasine  di  Leuca  236. 
Casino  Ghiriaco  262. 
Casintim  6. 
Ccumenae  351. 
Casoria,^218. 
Cassano  260. 

—  delle  Marge  231. 
~  Topino.^. 
CassarOf  Monte  386. 

—  (neap  Syracuse)  363. 
Cassibile,  river  852. 
Cassino  4. 
Castagna,  Capo  361. 
Castanea  373. 


Gastel  8.  Angelo  195. 

—  Fiorentino  217. 

—  8.  Giorgio  223. 

—  Lagopesole  238. 

—  di  Lama  211. 

—  del  Monte  227. 

—  di  SangTO  206. 

—  Termini  336. 
Trosino  212.     ^ 

—  di  Tusa  356. 
Castelbuono  356. 
Castelcivita  239. 
Casteldaccia  333. 
Castelforte  19. 
Gastelfrand  224. 
Gastella,  Capo  248. 
Gastellaccio,  Monte  834. 
Castellalto  212. 
Castellammare  Adriatico 

213. 

—  della  Brnca  253. 

—  del  Golfo  316. 

—  di  Stabia  168. 

—  di  Veglia  263. 
Castellana  (nearBari)  231, 

—  (Sicily)  334. 
Castellaneta  231. 
Castello  161. 

— ,  Monte  179. 

—  Avitabile  161. 

—  di  Cistema  223. 

—  in  Parco  178. 
Gastellaccio  240. 
Gastelnuovo  Vallo  263. 
Castelvetrano  320. 
Castiglione,  Monte  172. 

—  di  Sicilia  384. 
Gastrignano  del  Capo  236. 
Castro  285. 
Gastrofllippo  844. 
CastrogioTanni  345. 
Castronuovo  385. 
CSastroreale  368. 
Gastrovillari  240. 
Castrum  Minervae  285. 

yovutn  212. 
Caiueniu*  241. 
S.  Gataldo   (near  ^/ecce) 
234. 

—  (Sicily)  344. 
Catalfano,  Monte  314. 
Catana  389. 
Catania  387. 

-,  Plana  di  402. 

Gatanzaro  248. 

Catena  del  Marghine  426. 

Gatenanuova  848. 

S.  Gaterina  (Beggio)  256. 

—  (Sicily)  346. 

—  (near  SquiUace)  249. 
GateriaKCapri)  177. 
Catona  256. 
Caudine  Forks  218. 


Caudium  11. 
Ganlonia  249. 
Canso  835. 
Cava  dei  Tirreni  179. 
Cavallino  234. 
Gavone,  river  246. 
Ceccano  8. 
Cefal&-Diana  381. 
Cefalone«  Pizzo  900. 
Gefald  354. 
Celano  203. 

Gelle  di  Balgheria  253. 
Gellole-Fasani  19. 
Celone  216. 
Censiti  331. 
Centenari,  Monti  401. 
Cento  Camerelle  109. 
Centola  258. 
Centorbi  848. 
Centuripe  848. 
Cephdlotdium  854. 
Geprano  8. 
Cerami  836. 
Ceraunian  Mts.  460. 
Cercei  16. 
Gerchio  903. 
Gerda  835. 
Cereatae  209. 
Cerignola  225. 
Oerreto  218. 

Cervaro  (near  Cassino)  7. 
—  (near  Fozgia)  221. 
— ,  river  221. 
Gervialto,  Monte  939. 
Cervicati  260. 
Gesarano  167. 
8.  Gesario  di  Lecce  234. 
Cesard  835. 
Cetara  187. 
Getraro254. 
Charfbdis  256.  874. 
Ghiaiolella,  bay  114. 
Chianebe  224. 
Chiatona  242. 
Chiazza  347. 
Chienti,  river  211. 
Chieti  207. 
Chieuti  215. 
Chilivani  425. 
Chirica,  Monte  361. 
Chiunzo,  Monte  di  178. 
Chiusa  Sclafani  382. 
Choerades  248. 
Chrtftas  347. 
Cibali  387. 
Cicala  222. 
Ciccia,  Monte  873. 
(Meciano  228. 
Cicero's  Tomb  17. 
Ciclopi,  Scoglilde'  383. 
Cimiti,  Capo  248. 
Gimitile  m. 
Gineto  Bomano  900. 
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Oinisi  316. 

Cireei  15. 

Girceo  or  Gircello,  Honte 

15. 
CireUa  Haiera  254. 
Clrd  247. 

S.  Giro,  Grotta  di  312. 
Gisterna  12. 
Giflternino  232. 
Gittli  Santangelo  213. 
Cittli  Vecchia  445. 
Gittaducale  195. 
Gittanova  249. 
GiviUi  d'Antino  20S. 
GivitaTecchia  210. 
Givitella  Boreto  203. 
Clampetia  254. 
Clanius  11. 
S.  Glemente  In  Casauria 

207. 
Gocullo  203. 
GocnzKO.  Monte  254. 
Godola  223. 
Gollarmele  208. 
Gollepardo  8. 
Colles  Leucoffaei  105. 
GoUesano  854. 
Golli  201. 

Golonne,  Gapo  247. 
^,  Punta  delle  484. 
Gomino  446.  440. 
Gomiso  850. 
Gomitini  386. 

—  Zolfare  344. 
Gonca,  Gapo  di  192. 
— ,  Gorge  of  165. 

—  d^Oro,  la  265.  282. 
Goncazze,  Serra  delle  401 
S.  Gono  347. 
Consentia  250. 
Gontessa  832. 
Gonti  delle  Fontanelle 

168. 

—  di  Oeremenna  163. 
GontigUano  194. 
Gontrone  239. 
Gontursi  389. 
Gonversano  231. 
Gonza  224. 
Copiae  246. 
Goppola,  Monte  160. 
Gorace  255. 
— ,  river  252. 
Goraci  252. 
Gorato  227. 
Corcyra  461. 
Corftnium  198. 
Gorfu  461. 
Gori  12. 
Gorigliano  Galabro  246. 

—  d'Otranto  285. 
Gorleone  881. 
Gorleto  239> 


Gorno,  Monte  200. 

—,  Piccolo  200. 

Comus  427. 

Goroglio,  Gapo  97. 

Corpo  di  Gava  180. 

Gorsano  235. 

Gorsari  381. 

Cosa  250. 

Coscile,  river  240.  250. 

Gosenza  250. 

SS.  Gosma  e  Damiano  19. 

Costura  447. 

S.  Gostanzo,  Mte.  166. 

Goione,  Gorgo  di  321. 

Gotrone  247. 

Grapolla  166. 

Crathis  246. 

Grati,  river  246.  250. 

Gretaro,  Monte  161. 

Crichi  248. 

Criminu  316. 

Grimiti,  Monte  413. 

Groce  132. 

S.  Groce,  Gapo  404. 

—  del  Sannio  215. 

Cropani  248. 

Grosia  247. 

OroUm  247. 

Orucoli  247. 

Cuba,  La  306. 

Guccio,  Monte  311. 

Calatrello  353. 

Culmin*  434. 

Gumae  111. 

Cupra  Marittima  211. 

Gurcurace  874. 

Guringa  255. 

Gurro,  Monte  203. 

Cutro  248. 

Cutula  384. 

Gyane,  brook  420. 

JDamecuta  175. 
Damusi  387. 

Deca,  Monte  464. 
Decima,    Fiumara   della 

381. 
Decimomannu  428. 
Delia  848. 
— ,  river  324. 
8.Demetrio  ne' Vestini  198. 
Deserto  166. 
Deaulo  437. 
Diamante  254. 
Diano  240. 
Dieaearehia  103. 
DicaeopoUt  819. 
Didyme  862. 
Dino,  Isole  di  253. 
Dirillo  850. 
Diso  235. 

Dittaino,  river  347. 
DJamour  Islands  44S. 


Djebel  Bou  Kournine  458. 

—  Khaoui  458. 

—  Bessas  458. 

—  Zaghonan  458. 
Djem,  £1  459. 
Doglia,  Monte  489. 
S.  Domenico  Soriano  255. 
Domusnovas  433. 
Donalegge  334. 
S.  Donato  di  Lecee  234. 
Donna  Beatrice  831. 
Donnafagata  850. 
Donori  486. 
Dorgali  426. 
Douar  ech-Gbott  455. 
Djugga  460. 
Drepana  327. 
Ducenta  218. 

Bboli  239. 
Ehurvm  239. 
8.  Efiiiio  433. 
Egesta  318. 
S.  Egidio  205. 
Egnatia  281. 
Eknomos  349. 
Elea  253. 
Eleutheros  314. 
Elia,  Monte  256. 
S.Elia.(near  Campobasao) 
214. 
(near  Solanto)  314. 

—  Capo  433.  429,     • 
Elini  ^6. 
Blmas  428. 

8.  Elpidio  a  Hare  211. 
Bnas  425. 
Enguium  334. 
Enna  845. 
EnUUa  832. 

Epitaffto,  Punta  deir  108. 
Bpomeo,  Monte  118. 
Epomeiu  118. 
Epopncs  118. 
Brbe  Blanche  387. 
Erbessus  344. 
Ericuta  362. 
Briknsi  460. 
Ermiaio,  river  360. 
Eryx  329. 
Egporlatu  425. 
Esterzili  486. 
Ete  Vivo,  brook  211. 
Etna,  see  iEtna. 
S.  Eufemia  254. 
Euonymus  362. 

Fdbrateria  Nova  4. 
—  Veins  8. 
Fagnano  198. 
Faito,  Monte  IBi). 
Falconara  349. 
iFalconaria  326. 
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Falcone  358. 
Falde  306. 
Falerna  254. 
Fano  Adriano  213. 
Faraglioni  178. 
Farina,  Gape  U8. 
Faro  374. 
Fasano  232. 
Favara  386. 
~,  La  318. 

Favarotta  (near  Oampo- 
bello)  349. 

—  (near  Militello)  402. 
Favassina  256. 
Favignana  326.  329. 
Favorita,  La  (Portici)  119. 

—  (near  Palermo)  307. 
S.  Felice  11. 

—  Circeo  15. 
S.  Ferdinando  376. 
Ferentino  2. 
Ferentum  238. 
Ferla  353. 
Fermo  211. 
Feroleto  Antico  254. 
Ferrandina  242. 
Ferru,  Monte  427. 
Ficarazzelli  814. 
Ficarazzi  314. 
Ficuzxa  331. 
Figari,  Capo  424. 
Fildidonne  402. 
S.  Fill  250. 

Filicadi  or  Filicuri  362. 
S.  Filippo  Archi  359. 

—  d'Argir6  347. 
Firmum  Picenum  211. 
Fisciano  183. 
FiTime  Belice  330. 

—  Caldo  316. 

—  Freddo  816. 

—  Grande  334.  354. 

—  Salso  334.  345. 

—  Torto  834.  835.  353. 

—  della  Verdura  332. 
Fiumefreddo  382. 

—  Bruzio  254. 
S.  Flavia  314. 
S.  Flaviano  212. 
Floridia  353. 
Flumini  Maggiore  434. 
Foggia  215. 
Fondi  16. 
Fonni  437. 
Fontana  117. 

—  Liri  210. 

—  Vecchia,  Torrente  di 
381. 

Fontanamela  486. 
Fontanarosa  216. 
Fontecchio  198. 
Fordongianus  428. 
Forenza  238. 


Forio  117. 
Formia  17. 
Formiae  17. 
Fornacelle  16S. 
Fomo  110. 
Forte,  Monte  439. 
Fortore,  river  215. 
Fondi  195. 
Forum  Popilii  239. 

—  Trajani  438. 

—  VulcatU  104. 
Forza  875. 
Fossacesia  214. 
Fosaanova  18. 
Fragneto  215. 
Fraigas  426. 
Francavilla-Angitola256. 

—  Fontana  245. 

—  al  Mare  213. 

—  dl  SicUia  382. 

S.  Franco,  Monte  213. 
Francolisi  19. 
FrasflO  13. 

Dugenta  218. 
Fratelli,  I  Due  187. 
-,  I  Tre  162. 
8.  Fratello  857. 
Frattamagglore-Orumo 

218. 
Fratte  183. 
FreffellM  4. 
Frento  215. 
Frigento  224. 
Frosinone  8. 
Frumento,  Monte  397. 
Fruaino  8. 

Fucino,  Lago  di  202. 
Fundi  16. 
Fuorigrotta  101. 
Furculae  Ctntdinae  11. 
Furiano,  Fiumara  di  356. 
Fumari  358. 
Furore  198. 
Fusaro,  Lago  del  111. 
Fasealdo  254. 

Gaeta  18. 

Gaggera,  Fiumara  318. 
Gagliano  347. 
aairo  486. 
QcOaetut  243. 
Oalaria  847. 
Galatt  875. 
Qalatina  285. 
Galatone  235. 
Galdo  239. 
Galli,  Li  192. 
Gallico  256. 
Gallinella.  river  316. 
Gallipoli  235. 
Gallo,  Capo  di  258. 
— ,  Monte  316. 
Gallodoro  375. 


Galtelli  426. 
Galugnano  234. 
Gang!  384. 
Garaguso  241. 
Gargano,  Monte  217. 
Garigliaao,  river  4.  19. 
Garofalo,  the  874. 
Gasturi  464. 
8.  Gavino  423. 
Gavoi  426. 
0€la  849. 

Gemellaro,  Monte  898. 
Gemini,  Monte  886. 
Gennargentu,  Monti  437. 
8.  Gennaro,  monastery 

105. 
Omusia  242. 
Genzano  287. 
Gerace  249. 
Geraci  8iculo  856. 
Gerblni  848. 
S.  Germano  5. 
Gesico  486. 
Gesso  369. 
8.  Giacomo  247. 
Giaconia  887. 
Giampilieri  375. 
Giara,  La  436. 
Giardinetto  221. 
Giardini  376. 
Giarro  882. 
Giarretta,  river  402. 
Giave  425. 
Gibellina  319. 
Gibilmanna  354. 
GibUrossa  312. 
Ginosa  242. 
Gioia  del  CoUe  237. 

—  Tauro  255. 
Gioiosa  lonica  249. 

Marea  357. 
8.  Giorgio  (Sardinia)  489. 

(Sicily)  357. 

a  Cremano  123. 
S.  Giovanni  (Sardinia) 
439. 

—  in  Fiore  251. 

—  Incarico  4. 

—  e  Paolo  diGasamari209. 

—  di  Sinis  427. 

—  a  Teduccio  119. 
Giovenco  203. 
Giovinaizo  228. 
Girasole  486. 
Girgenti  887. 

Acropolis  838. 
Athena,  Bock  of  843. 
S.  Biagio  339. 
Biblioteca  Luccliesiana 

341. 
Gasa  Greca  389. 
Catacombs  343. 
Cathedral  342. 
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Oirgenti : 
Fonte  dei  Greci  339. 
S.  Giorgio  342. 
S.  Gregorio  delle  Rape 

839. 
Grotta  deTrangapani 

340. 
Hippodrome  841. 
Museum  842. 
S.  meola  839. 
Passeggio  Cavour  348. 
Phalaris,    Oratory    of 

839. 
Pbteaz,  Canals  of  841. 
Piscina  341. 
Porta  Atenea  338 

—  Aurea  840. 

—  Bibirria  341. 
Purgatorio,Gh.del343. 
Bupe  Atenea  843. 
Sulphur  Mines  348. 
Temple  of  JSsculapius 

—  of  Athena  341. 

—  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
841. 

—  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine 838. 

—  of  Concord  339. 

—  of  Hercules  340. 

—  of  Juno  Lacinia  3 

—  of  Jupiter  Atabyrius 
841. 

—  of  Vulcan  341. 

—  of  Zeus  340. 
Theron,  Tomb  of  340. 
Yella  Morreale  Garden 

3S9 

Villa 'Garibaldi  343. 

S.  Vito  343. 
Giuliana  833. 
S.  Giuliano  del  Sannio 

216. 
— ,  Monte  329. 
Giulianova  212. 
Ginrdignano  235. 
S.  Giuseppe  11. 
8.  Giusto,  Monte  440. 
Gizio,  river  199. 
Onathia  231. 
Godrano  331. 
Goletto  448.  455. 
Golfo  Aranci  424. 
Gonnesa  484. 
Goriano  Sicoli  S04. 
Goulette.  La  448. 
Govino  464. 
Gozo  446. 
Gragnano  158.  161. 
Grammichele  402. 
Gran  Basso  d'ltalia  200. 
Grassano  241. 
Gratteri  354. 


Gravina  (Apulia)  237. 

—  (Sicily)  398. 
Grazia  Vecchia  311. 
Greccio  194. 
Greci  221. 
S.  Gregorio  (near  Piedi- 

monie  d'Alife)  11. 

—  (near  Beggio)  250. 
Grifone,  Monte  313. 
GrisoUa  251. 
Grotta  d'Avemo  107. 

Azzurra  176. 

—  Bianca  177. 

—  Bonea  180. 

—  del  Bove  Marino  177, 

—  del  Cane  101. 

—  del  CastigUone  172. 

—  di  Collepardo  8. 

—  Dragonara  110. 

—  del  Fracasso  387. 

—  Maravigliosa  177. 

—  di  Matromania  174. 

—  del  Morto  101. 

—  della  Pace  108.  112. 

—  della  SibiUa  107.  112, 
328. 

—  Verde  177. 
Grottaglie  245. 
Grottammare  211. 
Grotte  344. 
Grottole  241. 
Grumentwn  240. 
Grumo  Appula  231. 
Guardaregia  206. 
Guard avalle  249. 
Guardia,  Monte  di  361. 

—  Piemontese  254. 
Guglionesi  214. 
Gullo,  river  359. 
Gumalunga,  river  402. 
Gurrita  385. 
Guspini  434. 

Eadranum  386. 
Hadrumetum  459. 
Hagi  Deka  464. 
Halaeta  356. 
Halet  253. 
Halicya*  319. 
Holycui  332. 
Hammam  Lif  458. 
HaiHa  218. 
HHrcU  806. 
EelbesoM  818. 
Helorut  352. 
Hemiehara  385. 
Htradea  246. 
HeraeMa  120. 

—  Minoa  332. 
Herbestus  852. 
Htrbita  835. 
Herculaneum  120. 
Herdonim  236. 


Hiera  361. 
Hiketia  362. 
Himella  202. 
Himera  853. 

—  MeridionalU  334.  349. 

—  iSr«p<en<rk>na»<  334.854. 
Eippana  884. 
H^arit  350. 

Hippo  Diarrhytos  460. 
Hipponion  255. 
HisUmiwn  214. 
Hybla  Oeleatis  336. 

—  Seraea  850. 
Hyceara  316. 
Hydrunium  235. 
ffydrut  285. 
Hyllsean  Harbour  463. 
Hypsat  830. 

lerzu  436. 
Iglesias  434. 
3.  Uario  238. 

Sangro  206. 
llbono  436. 
tie  Plane  448. 
Qlorai  425. 
Imaehara  335. 
Imele,  river  201. 
Imera  845. 
/naSSO. 
Inarime  114. 
Inessa  386. 
Lnici,  Monte  819. 
Insula  Arpinas  209. 
Insulat  Diomedeae  214. 
Inieramna  213. 
[ntermesole,  Pizzo  d'  200. 
fnterocrium  195. 
Interpromium  207. 
Introdacgua  206. 
loppolo  255. 
Irno,  river  183. 
Ischia  114. 
Ischitella  217. 
Iscla  114. 
Isclero,  river  218. 
Isemia  206. 
Isili  436. 
Isola  (Capo  Bizzuto)  248. 

—  d'Aci  883. 
delle  Femmine  316. 

—  del  Liri  209. 

—  Ferdinandea  331. 

—  Grande  826. 

—  Lunga  326. 

—  Plana  435. 
Isoletta  4. 
Ispica,  Val  d*  351. 
Itri  16. 

Judioa,  Monte  348. 

Kairouan  07'Kairwan459. 
Kalat  Abi  Thaur  331. 
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Kftlikiopolo,  Lake  463. 
Kamart  4&8. 
— ,  Cape  448. 
Kambe  466. 
Kardaki  463. 
Karthada  456. 
Kasr  Sid  314. 

—  Yanl  346. 
Kaaaar  Said  466. 
KtTkura  461. 
Kh^r^dine  448.  456. 
Korboas  459. 
Korlidn  331. 
Kram  448.  455. 
Kresaida  463. 
JTyme  111. 

Lacco  Ameno  117. 
Lacinian  promontory  247. 
Laconi  436. 
Laeut  Aeheruiia  111. 

—  Amtanctfu  224. 

—  Ampelanus  16. 

—  Affemut  107. 

—  Cutiliae  196. 

—  Fucinus  202. 

—  Fundanus  16. 

—  Luerinus  107. 

—  FaUeonm  402. 
Lagonegro  240. 
Lama  del  Peligni  206. 
Lamarmora,  Panta  437. 
Lanciano  214. 
LanaEei  436. 

Lao,  river  240.  253. 
Lapio  224. 
Larino  214. 
Lascari  354. 
Latiano  245. 
Lattarico  250. 
LatUro,  Monte  161. 
Lauria  240. 
Lauro.  Monte  262. 
Laui  240. 
Lautulat  16. 
Lavello  236. 
Laverie,  La  458. 
Lazzaro  250. 
Leano,  Monte  IS. 
Lecce  284. 
Lel  426. 
Lenola  4. 
Lentini  403. 
~,  Lago  di  402. 
8.  Leonardo  216. 
— ,  river  403. 
Leone  402. 
Leoneasa  105. 
Leonforie  847. 
Leontinoi  403. 
Lepini,  Monti  2.  12. 
Lepre,  Monte  886. 
Lercara  335. 


Lesina,  Lago  di  216. 
Letoianni  375. 
Lettere  161. 
Leuea  236. 

Lenea,  promontorv  236. 
Levanzo,  island  826.  829. 
8.  Liberatore,  Monte  181. 
Licata  349. 
Licatia  398. 
Licodia  402. 
Licoaa,  Punta  253. 
Lilibeo,  Capo  326. 
Lilybaeum  326. 
Limbara,  MonU  di  426. 
Lingua  862. 
Linguaglossa  384. 
Lioni  224. 
Lipari  860. 

-  Islands  359.  262. 
Liris,  river  4.  19.  201. 
Locorotondo  231. 
Loeri  Epixephyrii  240. 
Lone  loO. 

Longano,  river  858. 
Longarieum  317. 
Longobardi  254. 
Lontrano,  ravine  239. 
8.  Lorenzo  316. 

~,  Certosa  di  240. 

-  Maggiore  219. 
Loreto  210. 

—  (near  Avellino)  22 J. 
Lotzorai  486. 
Lueania  194.  241. 
Lucera  217. 

LueeHa  217. 
S.  Lucia  359. 
8.  Lucido  254. 
Luco  203. 
Luerino  107. 
Zmcus  Anguitiae  203. 
Lungro  240. 
Luogosano  22  i. 
Luparo,  Monte  203. 
Lupiae  234. 
Lysimelia  420. 

Xaeara  382. 
Maccalube,  Le  336. 
Macchia,  La  397. 
Macomer  426. 
Maddalena,  La  433. 
-,  —  (island)  425. 
Maddaloni  11.  218. 
Madonia  Mts.  364. 
Madonna  dell'Annunziata 
328. 

—  deirAutu,  Monte  deUa 
317. 

~  della  Bocca  381. 
Maenza  13. 
Magliano  20Q. 
Maglie  236. 


Magna  Grauia  194. 
Magnisi  404. 
Maida  252. 

Maiella,  Mts.  205.  213. 
Maiori  187. 
Maiorisi  19. 
Makluba,  gorge  446. 
Malaspina,  Monte  362. 
Maletto  385. 
MaUventnm  219. 
Malfa  862. 
Malta  440. 
Malvagna  384. 
Mamojada  437. 
Mandas  436. 
Mandela  200. 
Manduria  234. 
Manfredonia  216. 
Mangano  382. 
S.  Mango  224. 
Maniacium  385. 
Mannu,  river  436. 
Manoppello  207. 
Manouba,  La  466. 
Maratea  253. 
Marausa  327. 
Marcellinara  254. 
Marcianise  218. 
8.  Marco  260. 

—  d*Aluuzio  357. 
— ,  Capo  di  427. 
Marechiano  96. 
Marecoccola  168. 

Mare  Dolce,  Castello  di 

813. 
Marganai,  Monte  433. 
S.  Margarita  114. 
Margherita  di  Savoia  225. 
8.  Margherita  832. 
S.  Maria  (near  Catanzaro) 

248.  255. 

—  (near  Massa  Lubrense) 

— ,  island  826. 

—  di  Altofonte  311. 

—  dei  Bisognosi  201. 

—  di  Buonaria  433. 

—  di  Capua  Vetere  9. 

—  del  Casale  234. 

—  a  Castello  168. 

—  di  Castello  132. 

—  di  Gesii  312. 

—  di  Leuca,  Capo  236. 

—  di  Licodia  386. 

—  Maggiore  179. 
di  Siponto  216. 

—  della  Keve  166. 
~  a  Pozzano  160. 

—  del  Bosario  178. 

—  della  Scala  373. 

—  del  Soccorso  174. 

—  della  Valle  373. 

—  inyallePorclaneta202. 
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S.  Karia  della  Vittoria 

202. 
Marianopoli  344. 
8.  Karie  201. 
HarigUanella  223. 
Marigliano  11.  223. 
Marina  del  Gantone  166. 

—  di  Gasisano  162. 

—  di  Equa  162. 

—  di  Puolo  165. 
S.  Marina  362. 
Marinella  424. 
Marioo  del  Tronto  211. 
Marmore  194. 
Maroglio,  riyer  360. 
Marrubiu  428. 
Marruvium  203. 
Marsa,  La  467.  456. 

—  AU  326. 
Marsala  325. 
Marsicano,  Monte  206. 
Marsico  Kuovo  240. 

S.  Martino  (near  Milaszo) 
359. 

—  (near  Palermo)  310. 

—  in  Pensilis  214. 
Mascali  382. 
Mascalacia  398. 
Massa  d'Albe  202. 

—  Annunziata  398. 

—  Lubrense  165. 
Massafra  231. 
Massico,  Monte  19. 
S.  Massimo  206. 
Mater  Domini  178- 
Matese,  Montagna  del  11. 
Matrice  214. 
Matrintu  213. 
Mattinata  217. 

8.  Mauro  la  Brnca  263. 
Mazara   or  Mazzara  del 

Vallo  324. 
Mazaras,  river  325. 
Mazzara  358. 
Meana  436. 

Medjerda,  river  448.  458. 
Medjez  el-Bab  460. 

Megara  Hyblaea  404. 

Megarean  Bay  404. 

MegarU  38. 

Melfi  238. 

Melia  382. 

MeligunU  360. 

Melilli  404. 

JieWie  441. 

Melito  249. 

Menae  402. 

Mena  830. 

Mereato  S.  Severino  223 

Mercogliano  224. 

Mesagne  246. 

Mesima,  river  266. 


Meiaina  363. 
Abbadiazza,  L'  373. 
8.  Agostino  369. 
8.  Anna  868. 
S.  Annunziata  867. 
Boccetta,  Torrente  366. 

369. 
Botanical  Garden  371. 
Campo  Inelese  372. 

—  Santo  872. 
Cappnccini,  Monte  dei 

Cathedral  866. 
CattoUca,  La  867. 
Cemeteries  871. 
Citadel  371. 
Corso  Cavonr  870. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  370. 
SS.  Oosma  e  Damiano 

368. 
Dogana  871. 
Don  John  of  Austria, 

Statue  of  370. 
Eremltaggio  di  Trapani 

372. 
Exchange  870. 
Fort  Castellaccio  371. 

—  Gonzaga  871. 

8.  Francesco   d'Assisi 

869 
— ,  Oratorio  di  370. 
Giardino  a  More  870. 
8.  Gioacchino  870. 
8.  GioY.  Decollato  870. 
8.  Gregorio  363. 
Harbour  870. 
Indlrizzo,Ch.deir868. 
8.  Leo  366. 
Lightbouse  871. 
8.  Maddalena  868. 
8.  Maria    Alemanna 

868. 

—  deila  Scala  869. 
Mario  a  365. 
Matagrifone  869. 
Matrice,  La  366. 
Mods  Cbalcidicus  371. 
Montorsoli,  Fouutaio 

of  367 
Museo  368. 
8.  Niccol6  870. 
Ospedale  Civico  363. 
Pace,  Ghiesa  della  369. 
Palazzo  Brunaccini370. 

—  Grano  869. 

~  Municipale  870. 
Piazza  del  Duomo  367. 
Post  Office  870. 
Rocca  Gaelfonia  869, 
S.  Bocco  368. 
Strada  Mllitare  372. 
University  868. 
Via  Garfbaldi  370. 


Messina: 

Villa  Guelfonia  369. 

Zaera  866. 
Meta  162. 
Metaponto  242. 
Metaurus  265. 
Metlaoui  469. 
Mezzagno  312. 
Mezzocampo  387. 
Mezzoiuso  381. 
8.  Michele  (near  Capri) 

172. 

—  (nearManfredonia)  216. 

—  (Sardinia)  432. 

—  (on  Mte.  Vulture)  238. 
— ,  Punta  433. 
MigUera  176. 
Mignano  7. 

Milazzo  36S. 

Mileto  265. 

Miletto,  Monte  11. 

Mili  375. 

Milicia  333. 

Mills  427. 

MiUtello  402. 

Mimiani  344. 

Minardo,  Monte  386. 

Mineo  402. 

Minerva,  Cape  of  166. 

Minervino  di  Lecce  285. 

—  Murge  226. 
Hingardo  263. 
Miniscola.8piaggia  di  111. 
Minoa  332. 

Minori  187. 
Mintumae  19. 
Mintumo  19. 
Minuto  192. 
Mirto  247. 
Hiseno  110. 
MUenum  110. 
MisUmeri  331. 
Misterbianco  887. 
Mistretta  356. 
Modica  360. 
Modione,  river  820. 
Modolo  426. 
Modugno  231. 
Moiano  218. 
Moio  384. 
Mola  331. 
di  Bari  231. 

—  di  Gaeta  17. 
Molentargias,  Stagno  di 

429. 
Molet  Puieolanae  104. 
Molfetta  228. 
Molina  198. 
— ,  Punta  115. 
Molini,  Valle  de'  189. 
Molo  di  Girgenti  336. 
Monacilione  214. 
Monacona,  U  173.  . 
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Monalus  356. 
Honasterace  249. 
Honastir  428. 
Mondello  S07. 
Hondragone  19. 
Honforte  215. 

—  S.  Giorgio  369. 
Hongibello  395. 
Mongiafa  382. 
Mongrassano  250. 
tfonopoli  231. 
Honreale  (near  Palermo) 

309 

—  (Skrdinia)  428. 
Jfofw  Kronio*  331. 

—  Neptuniii9  359. 
Monflampolo  211. 
Honserrato  435.  433. 
Montagano  214. 
Moniagnone  115. 
Hontagnuola  399. 
Hontaguto  221. 
Hontalbano  246. 
Montallegro  332. 
Montalto  250. 

—  (Aspromonte)  267. 
Hontauro  249. 
Monte  8.  Biagio  16. 

—  Cassino  5. 

-^  is  Grottas  436. 

—  Santangelo  216. 

—  Vergine  224. 
Montea,  Monte  254. 
Moniecalvo  221. 
Men  tecor  vino  183. 
Montefalcione  224. 
Montegiordano  246. 
Monteiasi  246. 
Monteleone  255. 
Montelepre  316. 
Montella  224. 
Montemaggiore  335. 
Montemarano  224. 
Montemesola  245. 
Montemiletto  224. 
Montenero  214. 
Montepagano  213. 
Montepertuso  161. 
Monteponi  434. 
Monteprandone  211. 
Monteroduni  206. 
Montesano  240. 
Montesarchio  11. 
Montesilvano  213. 
Montevecchio  428. 
Monteverde  224. 
Monti  425. 

Monticchio  (near  Sor- 
rento) 167. 

—  (on  Mte.  Vulture)  224. 
-,  Bagni  di  233. 
Monticelli  167. 
Montorio  213. 


Montoro  223. 
Morano  240. 
Morcone  215. 
Mores  425. 
Morino  203. 
Mormanno  240. 
Morolo  2. 
Moropano  118. 
Morra  Irpino  224. 
Mosdano-S.  Angelo  212. 
Moscufo  207. 
Motta  215. 

—  S.  Anastasia  348.  387. 
Mottola  231. 
Molye  326. 
Motyka  351. 
Muglia  348. 
Mnlafk  439. 
Mulinazzo  331. 
Mungivacca  231. 
Muranum  240. 
Murata,  La  241. 
Murge  di  Minervino  227. 
Muro  Lncano  241. 
Musei  433. 
MusBumeU  336. 
Musta  445. 
Mutignano  213. 
MylM  369. 

Naples  21. 
Accademia  Pontaniana 

51. 
Acqua  di  Serino  88. 
Albergo  de'Poveri  45. 
S.  Angelo  a  Nilo  51. 
S.  Anna  del  Lombardi 

47. 
S.  Annunziata  53. 
Andgnano  98. 
Aquarium  37. 
Archetiello,  L'  98. 
Archives  52. 
Arcivescovado  57. 
Arrival  21. 
Arsenal  42. 
Bankers  27. 
S.  Barbara  41. 
Baths  28. 

Boarding  Houses  22. 
Boats  27. 
Booksellers  29. 
Borgo  dei  Marinari  38. 
Botanic  Garden  45. 
S.  Brigida  40. 
Gable  Tramways  27. 
Ca«s  23. 
Camaldoli  99. 
Campo  Santo  Nnovo  64. 
Capodimonte  88. 
S.  Carlo,  Theatre  40. 
Carriages  24. 
Casa  dei  Trovatelli  53. 


Naples : 
Castel  Capuano  53. 

—  del  Carmine  43. 

—  Nuovo  41. 

—  dell'Ovo  38. 
^  Sanr  Elmo  90. 
Catacombs  87. 

S.  Caterina  a  Formello 

53. 
Cathedral  55. 
Cemeteries  54. 
Chemists  28. 
Chiaia,  the  44. 
S.  Chiara  48. 
Churches  38. 
Cigars  24. 

Colonna  dei  Martiri  44. 
Commandants   Besid. 

38. 
Commissionaires  27. 
Confectioners  24. 
Conservatorium    of 

Music  59. 
Consuls  27. 
Corso  Garibaldi  43. 

—  TJmberto  Primo  42. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  89. 
S.  Croce  al  Mercato  43. 
Cumse  Railway  100. 
Cycles  27. 

Dazio  Consumo  93. 

Dogana  42. 

S.  Domenico  Maggiore 

49. 
Exchange  42. 
Faro  42. 
Festivals,  national  and 

religious  82. 
S.  Filippo  Neri  58. 
Foundlings'  Home  53. 
S.Francesco  di  Paola  38, 
Gaiola,  La  96. 
Galleria  Principe  di  Xa- 

poli  45. 

—  Umberto  Primo  40. 

—  Vittoria  38. 
S.  Gennaro  87. 
Gesii  Nuovo  48. 

S.  Giacomo  degli  ISpa- 

gnuoli  41. 
S.   Giovanni  a  Carbo- 

nara  54. 

—  Maggiore  51. 

—  de'Pappacoda  51. 
Goods  Agents  SO. 
Granili  119. 

S.  Gregorio  52. 
Grotta   di  Posilipo  94. 
Grotto  of  Sejanus  96. 
Guides  34. 
Harbours  42. 
History  34. 
Hospitals  28.  93-  95. 
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Naples : 
Hotels  21. 
Immacolatella  42. 
Incoronata  46. 
S.  Januarius,  Chap.  55. 
Largo,  tee  iPiazza. 
Liceo  Vitt.  Sman.  45. 
Lieuz  d'AisanOe  23. 
Lighthouse  42. 
Lloyd^s  Agents  IS. 
S.  Lorenzo  59. 
Lotto  32. 
S.  Lucia  38. 
S.Maria  del  Carmine  43. 

—  Donna  Regina  57. 

—  del  Faro  98. 

—  la  Kuova  46. 

—  del  Parto  95. 

—  di  Piedigrotta  94. 

—  dellaPiet^de'Sangri 
61. 

S.  Martino  90. 
Hergellina,  the  94. 
Hiraeoli,   de*  (church) 

89. 
Miradois  89. 
Molo  Angioino  42. 
Money  Changers  27. 
Monte  Oliveto  47. 

—  di  Pieta  52. 

—  Santo  90. 
Motor  Cars  27. 
Municipio  41. 
Museo     Artistico      In- 

dustriale  39. 

—  di  Capodimonte  88. 

—  Civico  Filangieri  58. 

—  di  8.  Martino  91 

—  Nazionale  60. 
-«)8chines,   Statue  of 

69. 
Alexander,  Battle  of 

71.  xlv. 
Amazon  of  the  Per- 

gam.    School   66. 

xxxYii. 
Apollo    playing   the 

Lyre  72. 
Bronzes,  Ancient  71. 
— ,  Small  77. 
Cabinet,  Reserved  76, 
Coins  81. 
Correggio  85. 
Cumeean    Collection 

82. 
Dante  86. 
Dionysus  73. 
Doryphorus  of  Poly- 

cletus  63.   xxxvii. 
Egyptian  Antiquities 

67. 
Emperors,  Portico  of 

the  70. 


Naples : 

Engravings  87. 
Farnese    Bull    66. 
xxxvii. 

—  Flora  67. 

—  Hercules  65. 

—  Juno  63.  XXXV. 
Faun,  Dancing  72. 
— ,  Drunken  73. 
Gaul,  Wounded  66. 

xxxvii. 
Gems  81. 
Giant,  Dead  66. 
Glass,  Ancient  80. 
Gold  Objects  80. 
Harmodius  and  Aris- 

togeiton  62.  xxxvi. 
Homer  69. 
Inscriptions  70. 
Library  87. 
Marble  Sculptures  62. 
Mercury  Reposing  73. 
Mosaics  68. 
Narcissus  72. 
Orestes  and  Electra 

62.  xxxviii. 
Orpheus    relief    64. 

xxxvi. 
Paintings,  Pompeian 

74. 
Papyri,  Library  of  81. 
Persian,  Dying  66. 
Picture  Gallery  83. 
Pompeii,  Model  of  79, 
Portraits,  Greek  69, 
— ,  Roman  70. 
Reliefs  70. 
Renaissance    Works 

86. 
Salpion,  Vase  of  65. 
SantangeloCollection 

82. 
Silver  Objects  80. 
Tazza  Farnese  80. 
Titian  84.  85. 
Vases,  Collection  of 

82. 
Venus  Callipygus 

—  of  Capua  66. 
Weapons,  Collection 

of  81. 
Newspapers  32. 
Observatory  89. 
Omnibuses  27. 
Orphanage  96. 
Ospedale  della  Pace  55. 
Paduli,  the  53. 
Palazzo  d^Angri  45. 

—  Arcivescovile  57. 

—  Calabritto  44. 

—  di  Capodimonte  88. 

—  Casacalenda  49. 

—  Corigliano  49. 


Naples : 
Palazzo  Cuomo  66. 

—  di  Donn'  Anna  95. 

—  Fondi  46. 

—  Galbiati  49. 

—  Gravina  47. 

—  Maddaloni  45. 

—  de'Ministeri  41. 

—  Nunziante  44. 

—  Partanna  44. 
->  Reale  39. 

S.  Paolo  Maggiore  58. 
Parco  Margherita  90. 
Pausilypon  93. 
Pedamentina  di  S.  Mar* 

tino  90. 
Pensions  22. 
Photographs  30. 
Physicians  28. 
Piazza  della  Borsa  42. 

—  della  Caritk  44. 

—  Cavour  45. 

—  Dante  45. 

—  S.  Domenico  49. 

—  S.  Ferdinando  40. 

—  S.  Gennaro  55. 

—  Gerolomini  58. 

—  dei  Martiri  44. 

—  del  Mercato  43. 

—  dl  Monteoliveto  47. 

—  del  Municipio  41. 

—  di  Piedigrotta  94. 

—  del  Plebiscito  38. 

—  Principe  dl  Napoli 
93.  87. 

—  Salvator  Rosa  89. 

—  8.  Triniti,  Maggiore 
48. 

—  della  Vittoria  37. 
S.  Pietro  a  Malella  59. 

—  Martire  42. 
Pizzofalcone  37. 
Police  Office  21. 
Ponte  di  Chiaia  44. 

—  della  Sanitli  87. 
Porta  Alba  45. 

—  Capuana  53. 

—  del  Carmine  43. 

—  S.  Martino  98. 

—  Nolana  43. 
Porto  Militare  42. 

—  Piccolo  43. 
Posilipo  92. 
Post  Office  28.  47. 
Prefettura  38. 
Railways  21. 
Reclusorio  45. 
Restaurants  23. 
S.  Restituta  57. 
Rione  Santa  Lucia  33. 
Riviera  di  Chiaia  36. 
Salita  del  Petraio  90. 
Sannazaro  (church)  95. 
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Naples : 
Sansevero  (Cappella) 

51. 
SchilizKJ,  Mausoleum 

96. 
Schools  29. 

Scoglio  di  Virrilio  97. 
S.  Sebastiano  41. 
SS.  Severino  e  Sosio  62. 
Shops  29. 

Slaughter  House  64. 
Specola,  La  89. 
Statue  of  AWino  87. 
^  of  Bellini  60. 

—  of  Bonghi  42. 

^  of  Charles  m.  38. 

—  of  CoUetta  36. 

—  of  Dante  46. 

—  of  Ferdinand  I.  38. 

—  of  Italia  40. 

—  of  Kereadante  46. 

—  of  Nicotcra  37. 

—  of  Poerio  44. 

—  of  Thalberg  87. 

—  of  Vico  36. 

—  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
II.  41. 

Steamboats  21. 
Steamship  Offices  27. 
Strada,  tee  Via. 
Street  Scenes  31. 
Telegraph  Office  28. 47. 
Theatre,  andent  68.  97, 

—  S.  Carlo  40. 

—  Mercadante  42. 
Theatres  30. 
Toledo  44. 
Tombola  32. 

Tondo  di  Capodlmonte 

88. 
Torretta,  La  93. 
Tourist  Agents  34. 
Tramways  26. 
Trattorie  23. 

—  di  Campagna  2i. 
S.  Trinity  Maggiore  48 
University  51. 

Via  Agostino  Depretis 
42. 

—  S.  Biagio  de'Librai 
52. 

—  Calabritto  44. 

—  Garacciolo  36. 

—  Garbonara  54. 

—  S.  Carlo  40. 

—  di  Chiaia  44. 

—  Chiatamone  37. 

—  del  Duomo  57. 

—  Foria  46. 

—  S.  Giuseppe  46. 

—  S.  Lucia  88. 

—  Medina  46. 

—  di  MergelUna  94. 


Naples: 
Via  Monteoliveto  47. 

—  Nuova  13. 

di  Capodlmonte 

^  di  Posilipo  96. 

—  Partenope  9e. 

—  di  PiedigrotU  93. 

—  del  Piliero  42. 

—  Boma  44. 

—  Salvator  Rosa  89. 

—  Tasso  93. 

—  de' Tribunal!  65. 68. 

—  S.  Trinitk  Maggiore 
48. 

—  deirUniversitJi  61. 
Vicaria,  La  63. 
Villa  d'Abro  96. 

—  Angri  96.  . 

—  Antona-Traversi  96. 

—  GappeUa  96. 

—  Cottrau  96. 

—  Dini  96. 

—  Oallotti  96. 

—  De  la  Hante  96. 

—  Nazionale  36. 

—  Pausilypon  97, 

—  del  Popolo  43. 

—  Rendell  96. 

—  Biv'alta  96. 

—  Sanssouci  96. 

—  Siemens  96. 

—  Thalberg  96. 
Virgirs  Tomb  94. 
Virgin,  Column  of  the 

48. 

S.  ViUle  101. 

Vomero  90. 

Zoological  Station  37. 
Kard6  m. 
Naro  344. 
Naso  357. 

Nasone,  Punta  del  132. 
NoHohm  228. 
Nau,  Capo  247. 
Naxos  381. 
Nazaret  98. 
Nebrodi.  Monti  354. 
Neetum  352. 
Negro,  river  239. 
Neoneli  428. 
Neptunian  Mts.  372. 
Nera,  Punta  43i. 
Nerano  166. 
Neretum  235. 
ye«*»97. 
Nicastro  254. 
S.  Nicola  187. 

—  (near  Mazara)  324. 

—  (near  Termini)  333. 
— ,  Monte  166. 

—  d'Arena  401. 

—  di  Melfi  236. 


S.  Nicola  Varco  184. 
S.  Nicol6-Gerrei  436. 
Nicolosi  396. 
Nicosia  336. 
Nicotera  266. 
Nlgolosu  426. 
Ninfal2. 
8.  Ninfa  319. 
Nisi,  Fiume  di  375. 
Nisida  97. 

Nizza  di  Sicilia  376. 
Noae  358. 
Noce  311. 
Nocella,  river  316. 
Nocera  Inferiore  or  de' Pa- 
gan! 178. 
—  Terinese  254. 
Nod  231. 
NoicatUro  231. 
Nola  222. 
yora  433. 
iTorfta  13. 
Norcia  196. 
Norma  12. 
NotobUe,  La  446. 
Notareseo  212. 
Noto  861. 
Nova  Siri  246. 
Novara  368. 
Novoli  234. 

Nuceria  Alfatema  178. 
NumUtro  241. 
Nuoro  426. 
Nuovo,  Monte  106. 
Nurallao  436. 
Nurri  436. 
Nusco  224. 

Ocre,  Monte  d'  203. 

Ofantino  226. 

Ofanto,  rivor225. 224. 236. 

Offida  211. 

Ogliastro  (near  Paestum) 

Ogniaa,  bay  833. 
Ogygia  441. 
Olhia  424. 

Olibano,  Monte  102. 
S.  Oliva  349. 
Oliveri  358. 
Olmedo  489. 
Omignano  253. 
Oniferi  426. 
Opi206. 
Orani  426. 
Ordona  236. 
Oreto,  river  313. 
Oria246. 
Orieola  201. 
Oristano  427. 
Orlando,  Capo  d'  (near 

Castellammare)  162. 
-,  —  (Sicily)  367. 
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Orosei  426. 
Oroielli  426. 
Orri  438. 
OrroU  436. 
Onara  di  Puelia  221. 
Orso,  Capo  tf^  187. 
— ,  Monte  316. 
8.  Orsola  439. 
Orsomarso  253. 
Orta  ITova  226. 
Orielle  285. 
Ortona  213. 
Ortaabifl  436. 
Ortneri  428. 
Onine  426. 
Osebiri  425. 
Osidda  425. 
OsUo  439. 
Osimo  210. 
Ostuni  232. 
Othoca  427. 
Othonas  460. 
Otranto  235. 
Ottaiano  11.  132. 
Oudna  458. 
Oyindoli  203. 
Orodda  426. 
Ozieri  425. 

Pabillonis  428. 
Pace  373. 
Paceco  327. 
Pachino  351. 
Padula  240. 
Psestum  183. 
Pagani  178. 
Paganica  198.  199. 
Palieokaatrizza  464. 
PalaepolU  84. 
Palagianello  231. 
Palagiano  231. 
Palagonia  402. 
Palau  425. 

Palazzo  Adriano  332. 
—  8.  Qervaaio  237. 
Palazzolo  Acreide  352. 
Palena  205. 
Palermo  279. 

Aequasanta  305. 

8.  Agofltino  296. 

Albergo   delle    Povere 
306. 

Santifiaima  Annunziata 
304. 

S.  Antonio  291. 

—  Abbate  292. 

Assunta  287. 

Automobiles  280. 

Baida  311. 

Bankers  281. 

Baths  281. 

Benedictine  Hon.  9 

Ber8aglio,Pautodl306. 


Palermo : 
Biblioteca  Com.  290. 
Booksellers  281. 
Botanic  Oarden  294. 
Caf^s  280. 
Cala,  La  292.  283. 
Campo  8.  Orsola  or 

S.  Spirito  318. 
Canaris,  Statue  of  the 

294. 
Cancelliere  (church) 

288. 
Cappella  dell'Incoro- 

nafa  2?6. 
--  Palatina  284. 
Capuchin  Hon.  308. 
Carceri  805. 
Carmine  M aggiore  290 
Carriages  280. 
Casino  Nuoyo  280. 
Cassaro  288. 
CasteUaccio,  U  310. 
Castellammare,  Fort 

304. 
Castello  di  Mare  Dolce 

313. 
Catacombs  304. 
8.  Cataldo  289. 
S.  Caterina  289. 
Cathedral  287. 
Charles  V. ,  Statue  o1 

288. 
8.  Chiara  290. 
8.  Giro  312. 
8.  Cita  303. 
CoUegio  Massimo  288. 
Com,  I  307. 
Gonseryatorium  of 

Music  304. 
Consuls  282. 
Corso  Alberto  Amedeo 

304. 

—  Calatafimi  306. 

—  del  MiUe  312. 

—  Vittorio    Emanuele 
288.  291. 

Cottone,  Statue  of  295. 
Crispi,  Monument  to 

Cuba,  La  308. 
Cubola,  La  308. 
S.  Domenico  803. 
English  Cemetery  305. 

—  Church  282.  304. 
8.  Eulalia  291. 
Falde  306. 
Fayara,  La  313. 
Fayorita,  La  307. 
Finance  Office  292. 
Flora  294. 
Florio,  Vine,  andlgn., 

Statues  of  304. 
Fontana  delGaraflro292. 


Palermo : 
Foro  Italico  294. 

—  Umberto  Primo  294. 
Foundling  Hospi  tal  292. 
S.   Francesco   d^Assisi 

291. 
Gancia,  La  293. 
Garibaldi,  Statue  of 

295. 
Gesii  (church)  290. 
Giardino    d^Acclima- 

zione  306. 

—  Garibaldi  292. 

—  Inglese  295. 
S.  Giorgio  304. 

S.  Gioyanni  degli  Ere- 
miti  286. 

—  del  Leprofli  313. 

8.  Giuseppe  de'  Teatini 

283. 
Grotta  de'Giganti  312. 

—  di  8.  Rosalia  306. 
Harbour  292. 
Health  281. 
History  283. 
Hotels  279. 
Istituto  Agrario  807. 

—  di  BeUe  Art!  304. 
Library,  National  288. 
Lieux  d^Aisance  281. 
Loggia  deiGenoY  esi  291. 
Lyceum  288. 
Madonna  della  Proyi- 

denza  289. 
Magione,  La  293. 
Manicomio  306. 
8.  Marco  295. 
8.  Maria  di  Altofonte 

311. 
— dell'  Ammiraglio  289. 

—  della  Catena  292. 

—  di  Qtsh  312. 

—  di  tulte  le  Grazie 
290. 

—  del  Miracoli  292. 

—  Nuoya  304. 

—  di  Porto  Salvo  292. 

—  dello  Spasimo  293. 

—  della  Vittoria  293. 

—  della  Volta  294. 
Marina  294. 

S.  Martino  310. 
Martorana,  La  289. 
8.  Matteo  291. 
Meli,  Statue  of  294. 
Mimnermum  311. 
Money  Changers  281. 
Monreale  309. 
Mura  del  Cattiyi  292. 
Museo  Nazionale  296. 
8.  Wiccold  290. 

—  dei  Greci  801. 

8.  Ninfa  (tower)  285. 
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Palermo: 
Obaervatory  286. 
Oratorio  di  8.  Lorenzo 
291. 

—  del  SaniiBsimo  Bo- 
sario  303. 

Oapedale  286. 
Palazzo  Abbatelli  293. 

—  Aiat&micristo  291. 

—  Arciveacovile  286. 

—  Baacina  293. 

—  Belmonte  288. 

—  Briuccia  291. 

—  8.  GaUldo  292. 

—  Oattolica  291. 

—  Ghiaramonti  292. 

—  della  CitU  289. 

—  Federico  290. 

—  Forcella  293. 

—  Geraci  288. 

—  Municipale  289. 

—  Pietratagliata  295. 

—  Baffiidali  290. 

—  Beale  284. 

—  St.  Bem7  290. 

—  Biso  288. 

—  Sclafani  286. 

—  Settimo  290. 

—  del  Tribunal!  292. 

—  Villafranca  288. 
Pellegrino,  Monte  806. 
Pensions  279. 

Philip  v.,  Monumeni 

of  286. 
Physicians  282. 
Piazza  Bologni  288. 

—  della    Croce    de' 
Vespri  290. 

—  del  Duomo  287. 

—  deirindipendenza 
286. 

—  della  Ealsa  293. 

—  della  Maeione  293. 

—  Marina  292. 

—  deir  Olivella  296. 

—  Olivuzza  304. 

—  Pretoria  289. 

—  della  Bivoluzione 
290. 

—  Buggiero  Settimo 
296. 

—  Vlgliena  288. 

^  della  Vittoria  284. 
Piazzetta  d'Ossuna  304. 
Pib  di  Grotta  304. 
Pietib  (church)  293. 
8.  Pietro  Martire  296. 
Poliieama  Garibaldi 

296. 
Ponte  deir  Ammiraglio 

313. 

—  delle  Grazie  311. 
Porrazzi  311. 


Palermo: 
Porta  S.  Antonino  290. 
--  di  Castro  2(S6. 

—  Felice  292. 

—  Garibaldi  291. 

—  del  Greci  293. 

—  Maqueda  296. 

—  Nuova285. 
Post  Office  281.  283. 
Qaattro  Canti  288. 
Bail.  Stations  279.  290. 
Rocca,  La  309. 

S.  Bosalia,   Grotto  of 

336. 
S.  SalYatore  283. 
Scale,  Le  310. 
Seminario  Greco  304. 
Settimo,  Buggiero,  Sta 

tue  of  295. 
Shops  281. 
Spedale  Grande  286. 
S.  Spirito  313. 
Stanza  di  Baggero  285. 
Steamboats  281. 
Steri,  Lo  292. 
Teatro  Massimo  or  Vit- 

torio  Emanuele  295. 
Telegrafo  306. 
Telegraph  Office  281. 
S.  Teresa  293. 
Theatres  282. 
Toledo  283. 
Tombs  of  the  Kines  287. 
Toari9t  Offices  281. 
Tramways  280. 
Trattorie  280. 
University  289. 
Via  Francesco  Crispi 

305. 

—  Garibaldi  290. 

—  della  LibertJi  295. 

—  Maqueda  289.  294. 

—  Boma  291. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  283. 
Victor  Emmanuel  II., 

Monument  to  290. 
Villa  Belmonte  306. 

—  Butera  314. 

—  Florio  304. 

—  Giulia  294. 

—  Palagonia  814. 

—  Serradifalco   304. 

—  Sofia  807. 

—  Sperlinga  296. 

—  Tasca  30S. 

—  Trabia  295. 

—  Valguarnera  314. 
Zisa,  La  305. 

Pdlica  402. 
Paliei,  Lago  de'  402. 
Palinuro,  Capo  253. 
Palizzi  249. 
Pallavieino  307. 


Palma  (near  Kola)  223. 

—  di  Montechiaro  344. 
Palmarola  16. 

Palmi  255. 

Palo  del  Colle  231. 

Palndi  426. 

—  Pontine  12. 
Palpcus  264. 

S.  Panagla  404. 

-,  Capo  404. 

Panaria  362. 

S.  Pancrazio  234. 

Pandaleria  15. 

Pandona,  grotto  187. 

Panni  221. 

Panormos  283. 

Pantacpas  403. 

S.  Pantaleo,  island  326. 

S.  Pantaleone,  Pass  of 

464. 
PanUaiea  404. 
Pantani  874. 
Pantano  403. 

—  di  Acerra  11, 
'  di  Policoro  246. 
Pantelleria  U7.  262. 
Paola  254. 

— ,  Lago  di  16. 

S.  Paolo  (near  Syracuse) 

361. 
-,  island  (Taranto)  243. 
Paradiso  878. 
Parco  311. 
Parghelia  266. 
Parolise  224. 
Paroptu  364. 
Partanna  332. 
Partinico  316. 
Passero,  Capo  351. 
Passo  Martino  402. 

—  Zingaro  886. 
Passofonduto  336. 
Pastena  190. 
Paterno,  Baths  of  196. 

—  (near  Lago  di  Fucino) 

Pateni6  386. 
Patemopoli  224. 
Pattada  426. 
Patti  357. 
Path  286. 
Paulilatino  427. 
Pedara  401. 
Pedaso  211. 
Peligna  206. 
Pellaro  260. 

Pellegrino,  Monte  (Cala- 
bria) 264. 
-,  -  (Sidly)  306. 
Pelleka  464. 

Peloritani,  Monti  369. 372. 
Pendolo,  Monte  161. 
Penna,  Punta  della  214. 
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Pennata,  Panta  di  110. 
Penne  213. 
Pentima  206. 
Perda  Liana,  Monte  436. 
Pereto  201. 
Pergasa,  Lago  347. 
Persano  239. 
Pertofla  239. 
Pescara  213. 
Peache  206. 
Peadna  203. 
Pesco  Falcone  206. 
Pescocostanzo  206. 
Peseolamazsa  216. 
Pescolanciano  206. 
Pesto  184. 
PeUlia  247. 
Pedna  239. 
Petra  334. 
Petrace,  river  296. 
PetraUa  334. 
Feirinae  334. 
Petroso,  Monte  311. 
PettoraneUo  206. 
Pettorano  206. 
Pheleka,  bridge  464. 
Phlegriean  Plain,  the  99. 
Phomicwa  362. 
Plana  dei  Greci  312. 
Pianella  207. 
Piano,  Monte  213. 

—  dei  Gappuccini  329. 

—  del  Lago  400. 
Piazza  Armerina  347. 
Picerno  241. 

Pico  4. 
Piedilueo  194. 
Piedimonte  d'Alife  10. 

—  Etneo  384. 

S.  Pier  Kiceto  369. 
Pietrabbondante  206. 
Pietracamela  200. 
Pietra  Elcina  216. 
Pietrafesa  241. 
Pietragalla  238. 
Pietrapaola  247. 
Pietrapertosa  241. 
Pietraperzia  347. 
Pietra  Santa  180. 
8.  Pietro,  basilica  166. 
— ,  island  (Sardinia)  484. 
— ,  —  (near  Taranto)  243. 

—  Avellana  206. 

—  Infine  7. 

—  a  Maida  266. 

—  diJPula  433. 

—  Vemotico  234. 
Pignatara,  Monte  367. 
Pignataro  8. 

Pigne,  Yalle  delle  167. 
Pilastrl  101. 
Pimonte  161. 
Pineta,  Monte  353. 


Pinna  213. 
Piomba,  river  213. 
Piperno  13. 
Piraino  367. 
Pirri  436.  433. 
PiBcina  Mirabilis  109. 
Pisciolo  324. 
Piaeiotta  263. 
Pisticci  242. 
Pithtcu$a  114. 
Pizzo  266. 

Pizzodeta,  Monte  203. 
Pizzuta,  La  362. 
Plaeeolum  362. 
S.  Placido  376. 
Plaia,  La  433. 
Platani,  river  332. 
Platano,  river  240. 
PUmmyrion  406. 
Ploaghe  437. 
Poft  3. 

Pogerola  190. 
Poggiardo  236. 
Poggio  Imperiale  216. 
Poggiomarino  123. 
Poggioreale  223. 
Poggiorsini  237. 
Policastro  263. 
Policoro  246. 
Polignano  a  Mare  231. 
Polizzi  334. 
Polla  239. 
Pollina  366. 
Pollino,  Monte  246. 
S.  Polo  Matese  206. 
Pomigliano  218. 
—  d'  Arco  223. 
Pompeii  132. 

Amptiitheatre  167. 

Bakehouse  164. 

Basilica  139. 

Gardo  136. 

Gasa,  »ee  House. 

Comitium  142. 

Guria  142. 

—  Isiaca  146. 
Gustom  House  164. 
Decumanus  Major  and 

Minor  136. 
Eumachia,  Building  of 

142. 
Forum  Givile  140. 

—  Triangulare  143. 
Fullonica  162.  148. 
Gate,  Herculanean  164. 
— ,  Stabian  144. 
Gladiators'*  Barracks 

143. 
Hotela  133. 
House  (casa)  of  Adonia 

163. 

—  degli    Amorini   Do- 
rati  149. 


Pompeii : 
House  of  the  Anchor 
162. 

—  of  Apollo  163. 

—  of  Ariadne  150. 

—  with    the    Balcony 
146. 

—  of   the   Boar   Hunt 
143. 

—  of  Gseeilius  Jucon- 
dua  148. 

—  dei  Gapitelli  Figu- 
raU  160. 

—  of  Oastor  and  Pollux 
163. 

—  of  the  Gentaur  163. 

—  del  Gentenario  148. 

—  of  the  Ghaae  160. 

—  del  Ginghiale  143. 

—  del  Gitarista  146. 

—  of  Gom.  Rufus  146. 

—  of  Epid.  Bufus  145. 

—  ofEpid.Sabinusl46. 

—  of  the  Faun  160. 

—  of  the  Large  Foun- 
Uin  163. 

—  of  the  Small  Foun- 
tain 163. 

—  of  Holconius  146. 

—  of  the  Labyrinth  150. 

—  of  M.  Lucretius  147. 
_  of Fronto  148. 

—  of  Meleager  153. 

—  of  the  Mosaic  Gol- 
umns  155. 

—  delle  Kozze  d*Ar- 
gento  148. 

—  deirOrao  147. 

—  of  Pansa  152. 

—  della   Parete   Kera 
160. 

—  of  Sallust  154. 

—  of  Siricus  146. 

—  of  the  Surgeon  161. 

—  of  the  Tragic  Poet 
162. 

—  of  Vesonius  Primus 
148. 

—  of  the  Vctta  149. 
InsuIoB  136. 

Larea,  Altar  of  the  148. 
Latrina  140. 
Lupanare  146. 
Macellum  141. 
Mill  147. 

Museum  139.  151. 
Pagus  Augustus  Felix 

165. 
Porta  Ercolaneae  164. 

—  Marina  138. 

—  di  Kola  147. 
Regions  135. 
School  142. 
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Pompeii : 
Strada  deir  Abbon- 
dsnza  115. 

—  di  Mercurio  162. 

—  di  Nola  U7. 

—  di  Sallustio  lU. 

—  delle  Scuole  142. 

—  dei  Sepolcri  155. 
-SUbiana  144.147.148. 
Streets  136. 
Taverns  153.  154. 
Temple  of  ^sculapius 

144. 

—  of  Apollo  189. 

—  of  Fortuna  151. 
— ,  Greek  143. 

—  of  Isis  144. 

—  of  Jupiter  141. 

—  of  the  Lares  152. 

—  of  Venus  139. 

—  of  Vespasian  142. 
Theatre,  the  Qreat  148. 
— ,  the  Small  144. 
ThermcB  151.  147. 

— ,  Stabian  145. 
Tomb  of  Arria  156. 

—  of  M.  Arrius  Dio- 
medes  156. 

—  of  Calventius  Quin- 
tus  156. 

—  of  Cerrinius  165. 

—  of  the  Garlands  155. 

—  of  M.  Libella  156. 

—  of  Hamia  155. 

—  of  Ksevoleia  Tyche 
156. 

—  of  M.  Porcius  155. 

—  of  Scaurus  156. 

—  of  Terentius  155. 

—  of  Veius  155. 

—  of  N.  Velasius  Gra 
tus  156. 

Tombs,  Street  of  the 

155. 
Town  WaU  154. 
Tribunals  142. 
Triclinium  156. 
Triumphal  Arches  141. 
Via  Marina  139. 
Yico  del  Lupanare  146, 
Vicolo  dei  Teatri  143. 
Villa  of  Cicero  156. 

—  of  Diomedes  156. 
Ponte  Carcaci  386. 

—  Cartau  434. 

—  S.  Cono  240. 

—  della  Haddalena  119. 

—  Haggiore  162. 

—  Schiavo  375. 

—  di  Silla  240. 

—  Tapino  209. 

—  Valentino  221. 
Pontecagnano  183. 


Pontelandolfo  215. 
Pontt  della  Valle  218. 
Pontikonisi  463. 
Pontine  Marshes  12. 
Ponza  15. 
Popoli  206. 
Porcari,  river  403. 
Porco,  Valle  del  307. 
Porrazzi  311. 
Porri,  Monte  de'  362. 
Portella,  La  16. 
— ,  Monte  200. 
— ,  Passo  della  199. 
Porticelli  314. 
Portici  119. 
Portiere  Stella  348. 
Porto  d'AscoU  212.  211. 

—  Civitanova  211. 

—  Empedocle  336. 

—  S.  Giorgio  211. 

—  d'Ischia  115. 

—  Palo  351. 

—  Secanati  210. 

—  Torres  439. 

—  di  Tries  se  235. 

—  d'Ulisse  361. 
Portocannone  214. 
Portoscuso  434. 
Portovesme  434. 
Partus  Caieta  18. 

—  Julius  107. 

—  Ulixis  383. 
Poseidonia  184. 
Posilipo  92. 
Positano  192. 
Posto  209. 
Postolione  382. 
Potam6  464. 
PoUntia  241. 
Potenza  241. 

—  Picena  211. 
Pozzallo  851. 
Pozzo  d'Antullo  3. 

—  di  Gotto  358. 

—  di  Latignano  196. 
Pozzopiano  162. 
PozzuoU  102. 
Praiano  192. 
Prata  224. 

—  d*Aieta  253. 
Prato  426. 
Pratola  (near  Avellino) 

224. 

—  (near  Sulmona)  206. 
Preazzano  168. 
Presenzano  7.  206. 
Presicce  236. 
Prezsa  204. 
Priolo  404. 
Priora  166. 
Ptivemum  13. 
Proehyta  113. 
Procida  113. 


Proeida,  Canale  di  111. 
— ,  Monte  di  111. 
Promontwrium  Oircaeum 
16. 

—  Herculeum  249. 

—  lapygium  236. 

—  Leucopetrae  260. 

—  Paehynum  351. 

—  Pelorum  374. 

—  8alentinum  236. 

—  Tauriamm  255. 
Prossedi  13. 
Pudano  248. 
Pugliano  123. 
Pula  433. 
Puntone  188. 
PuUoli  103. 
Putignano  231. 

auar<o,  Golfo  di  429. 

—  S.  Elena  433. 
Quartuccio  433. 
Quattro  Arie  311. 

Racale  236. 
Bacalmuto  344. 
Raddusa  347. 
Rades  458. 
Badicena  249. 
Ragattisi  326. 
Bagusa  360. 
Rahal  Zabuth  382. 
Raiano  Saperiore  204. 
Baito  187. 
Bama,  Capo  di  316. 
Bandazzo  386. 
Bapido,  river  4. 
BapoUa  236. 
Bapone  224. 
Bis  el-Belat  326. 
el-Kasa  458. 

—  Melkart  332. 
Baspalo,  Monte  11. 
Basu,  Monte  426. 
Bavello  190. 
Reals  195. 
Becanati  210. 
Beggio  256. 

Begi  Lagni  11. 
B^inolo,  river  187. 
Bende  260. 
Bendinara  208. 
Besina  120. 
Bevigliano  158. 
Rhsgium  267. 
Biace  249. 
Biardo  7. 
Bibera  332. 
Bicadi  266. 
Bidocco  831. 
BieU  194. 

Bigano,  Passo  di  311. 
Binella  362. 
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Biofreddo  201. 
Bionero  238. 
Bipabottoni  214. 
Bipalimosano  2U. 
Bipalta  216. 
Bipatransone  '211. 
Bipattone  212. 
Biposto  382. 
Bistola,  Punta  236. 
BivisondoU  205. 
S.  Biszo,  CoUe  372. 
Bizzuto,  Capo  248. 
Bocca  di  Botte  201. 

—  Buaambra  331. 

—  Casale  206. 

—  di  Corno  196. 

—  d*Eyandro  7. 

—  di  Fondi  195. 

—  Grande  386. 

—  Imperiale  246. 

—  di  Mezzo  203. 

—  Monfina  7. 

—  di  Sarno  335. 

—  di  Serlone  335. 
Boccabemarda  248. 
Boccagoi^a  13. 
Boccalumera  376. 
Boccapalumba  335. 
Boecarainola  223. 
Boccaraso  205. 
Boccaravindola  206. 
Boccasecca  4. 
Boccavivi  208. 
Boccella  (Sicily)  361 

—  loniea  249. 

—  Valdemone  382. 
Boccbe  di  Cusa  324. 
Boeebetta  S.  Antonio 
Boggiano  250. 
Bogliano  252. 
Bomagnano  240. 
Bometta  859. 
Bosa,  ITonte  361. 
Bosamo  256. 
Bosciolo  202. 
Bose  259. 
Boseto  246. 
Bosmarino,  Fiumara 
Bosolini  361. 
Boflsano  246. 
Bossi,  Monti  399. 
Botaro,  Monte  117. 
Botello  214. 
Boveto,  Monte  di  38 
-,  Val  di  208. 
Boviano  200. 
Bovolo.  Monte  386. 

Rudiae  234. 
Butigliano  231. 
Butino  263. 
Buvo  di  PogUa  227. 

—  Bapone  224. 


Sabato,  river  219.  224. 
Sabatus  262. 
Saccargia,  abbey  437. 
Sacco,  river  2. 
Sadali  436. 
Sit^inum  215. 
Sagittario,  river  204. 
Saffras  249. 
Saffrus  206.  214. 
Sahel,  district  459. 
Sala  (Catanzaro)  248. 

—  Gonsilina  239. 
Salandra  241. 
Salandrella,  river  242. 
Salemi  319. 
Salerno  181. 
SeUemutn  182. 
Salice  234. 
SaUna  362. 
-,  Isola  362. 
Saline  di  Beggio  250. 
Salinella  387. 
Salto,  river  202. 
Salvaticbi,  Monte  de* 

HI. 
Salvatore,  Monte  (Lipari 
Islands)  362. 

—  dei  Greci  373. 
S.  Salvatore,  Monte  (Ge- 

falh)  364. 
— ,  —  (Corfu)  464.  460. 

—  Telesino  218. 
Salvo,  Monte  846. 
S.  Salvo  214. 
Salza  Irpina  224. 
Samassi  42S. 
Sambiase  254. 

236.  Sambuca  332. 

Samnhtm  193. 

Sampieri  351. 

Sangro,  river  206.  214. 

Sanluri  42S. 

Sannicola  235. 

Santeramo  237. 

Saponara  240. 

-^  (near  Messina)  859. 

Sapri  253. 
357.  Sarcidano  436. 

Sardinia  421. 

Sarno  223. 

-,  river  158.  178.  223. 

-,  Villa  102. 

Sarrocb  433. 

Sassa  195 

Sassano  240. 

Sassari  437. 

Satieula  218. 

Satriano  241. 

Saviano  223. 

Savignano  221. 

Savone,  river  19. 

Savnto,  river  252. 

Scafati  178. 


Scala  192. 

—  (near  PatU)  867. 

—  di  Giocca  437. 
Scalea  253. 
Scaletta,  La  205. 

—  Zanglea  375. 
Scalilli  (near  Corleone) 

331. 

—  (near  Patern6)  386. 
Scalpello,  Monte  347. 
Scanno  205.  204. 
Scbioppo,  Lo  208. 
Scbisd,  Castello  di  382. 
Sciacca  880. 

Sciara  336. 
Scicli  361. 
Scilla  266. 
Seirihaea  332. 
Scisciano  223. 
Sclafani  334. 
Scoglitti  350. 
Scoladum  248. 
Scontrone  206. 
Scordia  402. 
Scraio  162. 
Scnrcola  202. 
Scutolo,  Panta  di  162. 
Scyladum  248. 
Scplla  256. 
S.  Sebastiano  127. 
Sebeto,  river  119. 
Sebkba  er-Biana  458. 
SegesU  316.  318. 
Segni  2. 
Sejano  162. 
Selargius  4S3. 
Sele,  river  184.  239. 
Selina,  Torrente  376. 
Selinut  321. 
Sella  di  Corno  195. 
~  Misilbesi  832. 
Sellia  248. 
Selmun  446. 
Sennori  439. 
Senorbi  436. 
Sepino  215. 
Serapeum,  tbe  105. 
Serino  223. 
— ,  Lago  di  240. 
Sermoneta  12. 
Serpeddi,  Panta  435. 
Serra  439. 

—  Aiello  254.      . 

—  S.  Bruno  255. 

—  Dolcedorme  246. 

—  Secca,  Monte  201. 
Serracapriola  216. 
Serradifaleo  844. 
Serramanna  423. 
Serri  436. 

Sessa  Aumnca  19. 
Sessano  206. 
Sesto  Oampano  206. 
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Setia  13. 
Settimo  485. 
Settingiano  255. 
SeuidSd. 
8.  Seyerina  251. 
S.  Severo  215. 
Sevice,  Monte  di  202. 
SeTO,  Pizzo  di  211. 
Sezse  18. 
Sfax  459. 
Sferracavallo  316. 
Sferro  848. 
Sgurgola  2. 
Shikly,  island  448. 
Bibari  246. 
Sibillini,  Monti  211. 
Sied  436. 
Sicignano  239. 
Sieil7  259. 
Siculiana  332. 
Siderno  249. 
Sidi  Boa  Said  457. 

—  Daoud  465. 
Signora,  La  354. 
Biktlia  260. 
sua  257. 

Sila  Mountains  251. 
Silanns  428. 
Silaru*  184. 
Siliqua  433. 
Silvi  213. 
Simaxis  427. 
Simeri  248. 
Simeto  348. 
— ,  river  348.  402. 
Sindia  426. 
Sinis  427. 
Sinnai  435. 
Sinni,  river  240.  248. 
Sinueua  19. 
SitiM  Laut  253. 

—  Terinaeus  252. 
Bipontum  216. 
Siracusa  406. 

Sirens,  Isles  of  the  192. 
Sirente,  Monte  203. 
Sirino.  Monte  240. 
SirU  240. 
Smindja  458. 
Soccavo  99. 
Solanto  314. 
Solaro,  Monte  175. 
Solanusa  427. 
Boleminis  436. 
Soleto  235. 
Solfatara  104. 
Solflzio,  Serra  del  399. 
SolieeUata  384. 
Solmona  204. 
SoImU  314. 
Solofra  223. 
Solopaca  219. 
Soluntvm  814. 


Solus  314. 

Somma,  Monte  132. 

Sonnino  13. 

Soprano,  Capo  849. 

Sora206. 

Sorgente  Mefita  224. 

Sorgono  487. 

Sori,  Monte  261. 

Soriano  255. 

Sorrento  163. 

~,  Capo  di  165. 

— ,  Piano  di  162. 

-,  Punta  di  165. 

— ,  Tore  di  167. 

Sortino  404. 

S.  Sostene  249. 

Sotir  336. 

Sottile,  Capo  192. 

Sousse  459. 

Soverato  249. 

Soveria  Mannelli  252. 

Spaccafomo  351. 

Spada,  Monte  437. 

Spadafora  369. 

Spagnuola  326. 

Spampinato,  Cava  di  353. 

Sparagio,  Monte  319. 

Sparanise  7. 

Spartilla  464. 

Spartivento,  Capo  (Cala- 
bria) 249. 

— ,  —  (Sardinia)  429. 

Speriinga  836.  - 

Sperlonga  17. 

Sperone  223. 

Spezzano  250. 

Spina,  Monte  102. 

Spinazzola  237. 

Spinetoli  211. 

S.  Spirito  228. 

— ,  Badia  di  (near  Calta- 
nissetta)  345. 

— ,  —  (near  Salmona)  205. 

Spoleto  212. 

Squillace  248. 

Squinzano  234. 

Stdbiae  159. 

S.  Stefano  15. 
del  Bosco  255. 

—  di  Camastra  356. 
Stella,  Monte  253. 
Stematia  285. 
Stilaro.  river  249. 
Sttlo  249. 

S.  Strato  93. 
Striano  123. 
Stromboli  862. 
Stroncone  194. 
Strongoli  247. 
atrongyU  863. 
Stufe,  Le  (Lipari)  361. 

—  di  S.  Oermano  101. 

—  di  Tritola  106. 


Snelli  436. 
Suessa  Aurunca  19. 
auettula  11. 
Soleis  436. 
Sulmo  204. 
Salmona  204. 
Surbo  234. 
Surrentutn  164. 
Susa  459. 
Satera  336. 
Spbaris^  river  240. 
— ,  town  246. 
Bymaethui  402. 
Syraco  420. 
Byraonae  405. 

Achradina  412.  417. 

Acquedotto  Galermi 
415. 

Agathoeles,  Hoase  of 
417. 

Agora  412. 

Amphitheatre  414. 

Anapo,  river  420. 

Aqaedncts  413. 

Archimedes,  Statue  of 
411. 

Arethosa,  Fountain  of 
410. 

Belvedere  417. 

Booleuterion  412. 

Buflftlaro  416. 

Capachin  Mon.  418. 

CaUcombs  418. 

Cathedral  406. 

City  Wall  413. 

Cyane,  Fountain  of  420. 

Dionysius,  Ear  of  414. 

Due  Fratelli  419. 

Epipolee  412. 

Euryelus  416. 

Ginnasio  Romano  413. 

S.  Giovanni  418. 

Grotta  de' (Jordan  415. 

~  di  Kettuno  419. 

Harbours  412.  406.  417. 

Hiero,  Altar  of  414. 

History  406. 

Ipogeo  Gallito  430. 

Labdalon  412.  417. 

Latomia  de^Cappuc- 
cini  418. 

—  Casale  418. 

—  del  Filosofo  416. 

—  del  Paradiso  414. 

—  di  SantaVenera  415. 
Leon  417. 

S.  Lucia  417. 

St.  Marcian,  Crypt  of 

418. 
Market  (Agora)  413. 
M9ngibelle«i  416. 
Museum  409. 
Keapolis  412. 
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Syracuse : 

Nymphffium  416. 
Olympieum  420. 
Ortygia  409.  412. 
Palazzo  Bellomo  411. 

—  Bucceri  411. 

—  Interlandi  411. 

—  Montalto  411. 
Passeggiata  Aretusa 

411. 
Pentapylon  412. 
Pisma,  La  420. 
Polichne  420. 
Posto  Semaforico  417. 
Prytaneum  412. 
Scala  Qreca  419. 
Street  of  Tombs  415. 
Temenites  412. 
Temple  of  Diana  411. 

—  of  Dionysus  418. 

—  of  Hinerva  409. 
Theatre,   Greek   415. 
Timoleonteum  412. 
Tomb  of  Archimedes 

419. 

—  of  Platen  418. 

—  of  Timoleon  419. 
Town  Wall  413. 
Tyche  412. 

Vigna  Cassia  419. 
Villa  LandoUpa  418. 
Wall  ofDionysiu8  417. 

Tabor,  Monte  117. 
Tabumo,  Monte  219. 
Tagliacozzo  201. 
Talona  223. 
Tammaro,  river  221. 
Tanager  239. 
Tanagro  239. 
Tanaro,  river  214. 
Taormina  376. 
Taranto  242. 
Taras  243. 
Tarentum  243. 
Tarraeina  14. 
Tarsia  250. 
Tarucco  831. 
Taurasi  224. 
Taurofnenium  377. 
Taviano  236. 
Tavolara  424. 
Tavoliere  dl  Puglia  216. 
Teano  7. 

Teanum  Sidicinum  7. 
Tedte  Marrucinorum  207. 
Teboursouk  460. 
Teggiano  240. 
fegianum  240. 
Telegrafo  (near  Sorrento) 

^  di  Marecoccola  168.    I 
Telese  218.  I 


Telesia  218. 

Tellaro,  river  352. 

Temo,  river  426.  421, 

Tempio  426. 

Temut  426. 

Tenna,  river  211. 

Teodorico,  Monte  14. 

Teora  239. 

Teramo  212. 

8.  Teresa  Longarini  352. 

—  di  Biva  875. 
Teria*  403. 
Terlizzi  227. 
Terme  102. 
Termini  Imerese  333. 

—  (Massa  Lubrense)  166. 
Terminillo,  Monte  195. 
Termoli  214. 

Temi  194. 

Terra  d'Otranto  232. 
Terracina  14. 
Terralba  428. 
Terranova  (Sardinia)  424. 

—  di  Sibari  260. 

—  di  Sicilia  849. 
Terrapilata,  Maccalube  di 

345. 
Terras  CoUu  434. 
Terrasini  316. 
Terremorte  384. 
Tertenia  436. 
Terzigno  11. 
Tesino,  river  211. 
Thapsu*  404.  . 
Tharros  427. 
Theraiia  361. 
Thermae  Bimerenses  333, 

—  Segestanae  318. 

—  aelinuntinae  830. 
Thermissa  361. 
Thuburbo  Majvi  458. 
Thugga  460. 
Thurii  246. 
Thymbri*  413. 
Thyrsos  425. 
Thysdroi  459. 
Tiana  426. 

Tiberio,  Villa  di  174. 
Tifata,  Monte  9. 
Tifemus  215. 
Tiggiano  235. 
Tigliana,  La  167. 
Tindaro,  Capo  357. 
Tinnura  426. 
Tiriolo  252. 

Tirso  425.  426. 

— ,  river  425.  427. 

TUsa  384. 

Tissi  437. 

Tito  241. 

Tolerus  2. 

S.  Tommaso  207. 

Tommaso  Katale  816. 


Tonara  437. 

Tora  7. 

Torano  250. 

Torca  167. 

Torchiara  253. 

Tordino,  river  313.  212. 

Torino  di  Sangro  214. 

Tomimparte  195. 

Toro,  II  435. 

Torralba  426. 

Torre  Annunziata  122. 

—  Cerchiara  246. 

—  di  Chiunzo  178. 

—  de'Confini  16. 

—  di  Damecuta  176. 

—  deU'Epitafdo  16. 

—  del  Faro  374. 

—  del  Filosofo  401. 

—  di  Gerace  249. 

—  del  Greco  121. 

—  di  Ligny  328. 

—  del  Marcello  404. 

—  Melissa  247. 

—  di  Milo  250. 

—  Orlanda  19. 

—  Orsaia  253. 

—  de*Passeri  206. 
Torrecuso  219. 
Torregaveta  111. 
Torremare  242. 
Torrenova  357. 
Tortoli  436. 
Tortora  253. 
Tortoreto  212. 
Tovere  190. 
Trabia  333. 
Tragara,  Punta  173. 
Tramonti,  Val  178.  187. 
Trani  227. 

Trapani  827. 
Trapeia  265. 
Trappeto  316. 
Trebisacce  246. 
Trecastagni  383. 
Tremestieri  375. 
Tremiti  Islands  214. 
Trepuzzi  234. 
Trenu  2. 

Tresnuraghes  426. 
Tret  Tabemae  12. 
Trevi,  Monte  13. 
Trexenta  436. 
Tricarico  241. 
Tricase  235. 
Triggiano  231. 
Trigno,  river  214. 
TrinacHa  260. 
TrinitJi  dellaCava^La  180. 
Trinitapoli  225. 
Trinius  214. 
Trioeala  832. 
Trionto,  river  247. 
Tripergola  107. 
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Tripi  358. 
Triaaiti,  abbey  3. 
Triyigno  241. 
Troffilus  404. 
Troia  321. 
Troiiia835. 
Tronto,  river  212.  211. 
Tropea  256. 
TroHhn  403. 
Trusntut  212. 
Tufo  221. 

Tammolo,  Capo  187. 
Tunis  448. 
Tuoro  Grande  173. 
Turmum  227. 
Turris  IAbuoni$  439. 
Turro  167. 
Tnturano  234. 
TyndarU  367. 

TTfente,  river  13. 
Ugento  236. 
Uggiano  236. 
Uras  428. 
UHa  245. 

TJrpino,  Honle  435. 
Urtica,  Monte  427. 
Umri  214. 
Usini  437. 
Ussassai  436. 
Ustiea  315. 
Uta  483. 
Umna  458. 
Uiica  468. 
Uxenium  236. 

Vacca,  La  435. 
Vaglio  241. 
Vairano  7. 
Valcocchiara  206. 
Valcorrente  387. 
Valdef  e  307. 
8.  Valentino  207. 

—  Torio  123. 
Valetta  U2. 
Valgnamera  347. 
Valle,  La  179. 

—  di  Maddaloni  218. 

—  di  Pompei  178. 
Valledolmo  343. 
Vallelunga  343. 
Valletta  442. 
Vallinfreda  201. 
Valsavoia  402. 


Valverde  883. 
Vandra,  river  206. 
Varano  210. 
Varvaro,  Monte  319. 
Vasto  d'Aimone  214. 
Vastogirardi  206. 
Vaticano,  Capo  265. 
V$lia  263. 
Velino,  river  194. 
-,  Monte  202. 
Velletri  12. 
Venafro  206. 
S.  Venera  384. 
Venere,  Monte  381. 
Venetico  369. 
Venoaa  236. 
Ventotene  15. 
VenuMia  236. 
Verbicaro  253. 
Veretum  236. 
Vergine,  Monte  362. 
S.  Vero  Milis  428. 
Veroli  3. 
VBrtUae  2.  3. 
Vervece  165. 
V€$evu»y  Mont  125. 
Vesuvius,  Mount  123. 
Vettica  Maeeiore  192. 

—  Minore  190. 
Via  Appia  13.  2.  233. 

—  Campana  106. 

—  Cumana  106. 

—  Herculea  107. 

—  LcUina  2.  6. 

—  FuUolana  106. 
Viagrande  383. 
Vihinum  221. 
Vibo  Valentia  255. 
Vibonati  263. 
Vicalvi  209. 
Vico  217. 

—  Alvano  168. 

—  Equense  162. 
Victoria  446. 
Vido  4eo. 
Vieste  217. 
Vietri  181. 

—  (near  Romagnano)  240. 
Vigliano  196. 

VigUo,  Monte  203. 

Vigne425. 

Villa  8.  Giovanni  256. 

—  Jovis  173. 

—  Trojana  195. 


VUlabate  331. 
Villacidro  428. 
VUlafrati  331. 
Villagrande  436. 
Villagrazia  312. 
ViUalago  205. 
Villalba  3U. 
Villamassaraia  433. 
Villanova  Tulo  436. 
ViUarosa  345. 
Villasor428. 
Villassano  166. 
8.  Vincenzo  (Stromboli) 

—  Valle  Roveto  208. 
Vinchiaturo  206. 
ViniuM  4. 

S.  Vitaliano  223. 
Vitello,  II  436. 
8.  Vito,  Capo  (Sicily)  316. 
— ,  —  (Taranto)  26, 

—  Lanciano  214. 

—  de'Normanni  232. 

—  d'Otranto  232. 
8.  Vittore  7. 
Vittoria  360. 

8.  Vittorino  198.  213. 
Vitulano  219. 
Viyara  114. 
Viyaro  Romano  201. 
Vizzini  402. 
Voleei  240. 

Voltumo,  river  8.  218. 
Vomano,  river  213. 
Vulcanello  362.  360. 
Vuleania  861. 
Vulcano  361. 
Vulture,  Monte  238. 

X.iph<mia  404. 
Xirbi  345. 
XutMa  404. 

ZalTarano,  Cape  314. 
Zafferana  401. 
Zaghouan  468. 
ZancU  365. 
Zannone  15. 
Zappnlla  357. 
Zembra  448. 
Zembretta  448. 
Ziretto,  Monte  381. 
ZoUino  285. 
Zucco  316. 
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